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SEEM? 


OW much or how little system there should 
be in an architect’s office is a matter upon 
which there is a wide divergence of opinion. 

What do you think about it? By way of starting 
the discussion of the subject we present in this is- 
sue descriptions of the methods of handling the 
work in many offices in different parts of the 
country. In these contributions the architect or a 
member of his organization tells how the office is 
run. Some of these men believe in rather elaborate 
systems, others have very simple methods of con- 
ducting the work of the office. In a number of 
cases the contributors to this symposium have sent 
sets of their office forms. Many of these are repro- 
duced in these pages and this opportunity to study 
the forms used in other offices should prove helpful, 
for an exchange of ideas is always good, 

We want letters from architects, office managers 
and draftsmen on the subject of “Office and Draft- 
ing Room Practice.’ If you are a member of an 
organization where what is sometimes called the 
“factory” system is in force won't you write to 
Pencit Pornts telling just how it works, from 
your point of view? If you dislike it let us know 
why. If it makes things move smoothly and the 
conditions are generally more satisfactory than in 
a less elaborately organized office let us know about 
it. If you see loss of time and effort in your office 
through duplication of work, delays or other re- 
sults of the lack of a proper organization write 
about it. 

If you are an architect and have worked out a 
system of handling the work that you believe may 
be helpful to others, won’t you describe it to PENCIL 
PoInts? 

Pencit Pornts does not believe in system for 
system’s sake; we agree heartily with all who pro- 
test against turning an architect’s. office into a fac- 
tory, but all must admit that the proper handling of 
the work requires some method and that it is 
important for each office to have the method best 
suited to its needs. 

Organization carried too far may easily result in 
the production of uninspired architecture. But 
isn’t it equally true that when an architect burdens 
himself with office detail beyond a certain point he 
is unable to do his best work because of the drain 
on his energy and the demands upon his time that 
are made by matters that might well be attended 
to by others? Then, too, the architect with a small 
organization is limiting his production. 

Though there are some architects who limit the 
amount of work they do as a matter of choice, it 
is probable that most men are willing and ready to 


take all the work they can get and to expand their 
organizations to take care of it. 

All architects who appreciate the importance of 
making the work move smoothly, rapidly and with 
due economy from start to finish will find some- 
thing of interest in the first-hand descriptions of 
office methods and the collection of office forms 
printed in this issue. 

While system carried to the extreme can make 
an orice a very unpleasant place to work in, an or- — 
derly way of conducting the work contributes to the 
comfort of every one. In many cases if the office 
were better organized there would be less “driving,” 
and less friction, work would be turned out better 
and faster with less effort all around. 

This is a subject that vitally concerns the drafts- 
man as well as the architect. It is also a matter 
that concerns the contractors and the men who 
supply materials and equipment, for some, at least, 
of the delay and friction incident to building opera- 
tions are traceable to the imperfect way in which 
the architect’s office functions. We should lke to 
hear what contractors and materials men have to 
say about the way architects conduct their offices. 
lt may prove enlightening. 

There is another angle of this subject that it is 
well to keep in mind, namely, the more successful 
an architect is in the conduct of his practice the 
better salaries he is able to pay to the members of 
his organization and the more steady employment 
he is able to offer. As we have pointed out before, 
the draftsman shares, in a considerable measure, 
the fortunes of the architect. Better office and 
drafting room methods benefit every member of the 
organization. 

There is another point that we wish to touch 
upon. It is this. Why not endeavor to put as much 
of the atelier spirit as possible into every archi- 
tect’s office, to have all work together very much 
in the way that patron, ancien and nouveau 
work together in the atelier? Of course there is 
now much of this spirit in many offices, but a con- 
scious recognition of the desirability of it would 
increase its effectiveness. And, always, there must 
be some system, be it ever so simple, for the handling 
of the work. 

We hope that the publication of this issue will 
lead to a discussion of “Office and Drafting Room 
Practice” in following issues that will be as helpful 
as the discussion of “Specification Writing” that was 
started in our issue of last January and continued 
in following issues. You are invited to write an 
informal letter on any angle of this subject. Let 
us hear from you. 


OFFICE AND DRAFTING ROOM 
PRACTICE 


A Symposium 


By Robert Maurice Trimble, Architect, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N an article of this character distinction 
should be made beween the average small of- 
fice in which the principal handles most of the 
business, and the larger office where the great 
amount of business makes such practice impos- 
sible, and makes it necessary to apportion some 
of the different duties to the associates. 

In my office, which is in the first class, I con- 
duct most of the conferences with the clients. 
In the preliminary conferences the character of 
the building is discussed, its use and type, the 
site, and the contemplated expenditure. After 
the first consultation a visit to the site is neces- 
sary to ascertain its characteristics, its physical 
conditions, drainage, compass points, etc.; all of 
which features have an important bearing on 
the plan, as well as on the design of the pro- 
posed building. If the client is wise he will 
consult his architect before purchasing the site 
and be guided by his advice in its: selection. 

The next step after the selection of the site 
is the preparation of the preliminary studies, 
which are made roughly to a small scale; in the 
preparation of these studies every possible devel- 
opment of the scheme is tried until the one which 
seems to best meet the requirements is evolved. 
The sketches are then worked up to a 74” or %” 
scale depending upon the size of the building, 
and include all floor plans which are considered 
necessary to properly convey the scheme to the 
Owner; they also include the elevations or a 
perspective, and occasionally sections, although in 
my office we rarely submit sections with pre- 
liminary sketches. We generally prepare sketch- 
es in pencil and render them in water color, or 
with colored crayons. Sometimes in the small- 
er operations, and usually in the larger ones, the 
sketches are made in ink and more or less elabor- 
ately rendered, depending upon the amount of 
time at our disposal. 

When the sketches are completed another con- 
ference is held with the Owner in which they 
are explained to him, the cost is discussed, and 
the Architect makes an appropriate estimate, 
based on the price per cubic foot which seems 
applicable to the building under consideration. 
Sometimes the sketches are submitted to one or 
more Contractors for an approximate estimate. 
If the sketches do not meet the requirements 
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of the Owner as a whole or in part, they are re- 
studied and revised until they are satisfactory. If 
the scheme as proposed is too costly the Owner 
decides upon what he is willing to sacrifice and 
the sketches are revised to reduce the cost. 

After a satisfactory scheme has been decided 
upon, the working drawings are begun to an 
eighth or quarter inch scale, depending upon the 
size of the building. Although we often feel that 
we have secured the best possible solution of the 
problem when the sketches are completed, we 
continue our studies during the preparation of 
the working drawings and make improvements 
in arrangement and detail wherever possible, 
making changes to such an extent that in the 
finished working drawings the final scheme, both 
as to plan and elevation, differs quite radically 
from the original one. The working drawings 
should contain all information necessary to allow 
the Contractors to submit intelligent bids; and 
should be illustrated by scale drawings and sec- 
tions of the more important or complicated parts. 
No set of working drawings is complete which 
does not fully set forth the intention of the Ar- 
chitect as to the quantity and quality of the ma- 
terials required for each portion of the building. 

The specifications are intended to supplement 
the drawings, and to inform the Contractors as 
to the materials to be used and the method of in- 
stalling them. This question was so exhaustive- 
ly covered in the special “Specification Number” 
of PrNnciL Points that it does not seem to be 
necessary to enter at this time into further ex- 
planation of their preparation. 

I have never been able to find a method of 
producing working drawings quickly i. e. work- 
ing drawings which are properly studied, which 
contain all necessary information, and which are 
really worthy to be called complete instruments 
of service. Of course we finish them up some- 
times in pencil on linen and tracing paper and 
this saves time, but we never seem to be able 
to turn them out as quickly as do some of the 
offices we hear about. This in spite of the 
fact that we often start the working drawings 
in pencil upon the paper or linen on which they 
are to be finished and eliminate the labor of 
tracing. 

After the plans and specifications are com- 
pleted they are blue printed and issued to the 
different Contractors for bids; from four to ten 
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contractors are usually asked to bid and to each 
is given a set of prints, and from one to two 
weeks is allowed for the preparation of the 
bids, as I believe it better to crowd the Contrac- 
tors a little and to keep all of the bidders on 
their toes, than to allow too much time; the 
results are usually better, in interest as well as 
in price. 

When satisfactory bids have been received 
(what a joy these days) we prepare the differ- 
ent contracts, generally using the A. I. A. forms. 
Then the operation begins and with it our 
troubles. One of the most important duties of 
the Architect is the work of supervision. I 
have often said that the work of the Archi- 
tect as evidenced by his plans may be perfec- 
tion itself, but that through the employment of 
incompetent Contractors, and on account of the 
lack of proper supervision the building may be 
so badly botched in execution as to be a bitter 
disappointment to both Owner and Architect. 
We may think and believe that we are not re- 
sponsible for perfect execution but if we are not 
responsible, who is? The Owner certainly looks 
to us to see that his building is erected in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications, and 
without vexatious delays, so it is up to us to 
see that this is done, and to charge enough for 
our services to allow us to do it. 

The proper method is to have a Clerk of the 

Works constantly on the large jobs, and to have 
frequent visits, of the principal or a superintend- 
ent, made to the smaller ones. The office should 
keep in constant touch with every job. I reiter- 
ate that the greatest fault to be found with the 
average Architect, and the one which causes 
_ most of the trouble between him and his client, 
| is that of improper supervision. 
"The best way to have a job move smoothly 
and quickly is to see that the Contractor is not 
delayed by being obliged to wait for drawings, 
details, and necessary information, or because 
sub-contracts have not been awarded _ soon 
enough. Most Contractors are willing and 
anxious to push the work; many Architects are 
responsible for their inability to do so. 

The scale and full size details are usually 
made during the erection of the building, and 
these should be made before they are needed if 
the work is to progress with any degree of rap- 
idity. In some offices scale and full size details 
are made with the working drawings. ‘This is 
an excellent method in many ways as it shows 
the Contractor exactly what is required, and per- 
mits the Architect to push the Contractor to the 
limit after the contract is awarded and robs him 
of his usual excuse for delays, “Waiting for de- 
tails.” 

After the award of the contract the number 
of conferences between the Architect and Client 
depends largely upon the client; some like to 
keep in constant touch with the Architect, to 
visit the building with him, and to drop into the 
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office to look over the detail drawings; others 
feel that, with the award of the contract with- 
in the price limit, their troubles are over and 
they can trust the Architect to have the work 
properly done and to see that the building is 
completed on time. 

The above is necessarily a brief resume of the 
work of the Architect, as one with even a brief 
experience in practice could write volumes on 
any of the different phases outlined above; he 
could tell of the trials and tribulations, and heart- 
burnings on the one side, and on the other, 
of the joy of accomplishment, of seeing the 
product of hard labor materialize into concrete 
form, and of the pleasure of watching the build- 
ing of his dreams grow and grow until it de- 
velops, in his own mind at least, into the no- 
blest structure ever erected. 


By Aaron G. Alexander, of the office of Hobart 
Upjohn, Architect, New York 


HE Architects who desire to make a success 

of their work can be divided into two class- 
es. First, the Architect who is perfectly satisfied 
to do a small amount of work, thereby never in- 
tending to have a large organization. Second, the 
one who dreams of having the largest practice, 
necessitating a large organization. It is of the 
latter that I wish to write, as the former can 
maintain his office without surrounding himself 
with a large force. 

I think in starting off I am safe in saying that 
the Architectural profession has come, owing 
to competition and the gradual increase of size 
and number of jobs handled by the modern Ar- 
chitect today, to a point where the Architect 
must combine “business” with his profession. It 
is not only a profession and an art but he must 
also look at the business side of the profes- 
sion to satisfy his clientele. 

There is always the fact contrary to the belief 
of the general public, that the average Architect 
does not retire rich. I mean in the same light as 
the lawyer, doctor, etc., who is purely a profes- 
sional man. I think the answer lies in the fact 
that the Architect has kept his business more of 
a profession and therefore is not a business man 
in spite of the fact that his work has increased. 
Because of this increase, the modern Architect 
should surround himself with a business organi- 
zation. The average Architect is not a business 
man and to do the best work, that is, designing 
and planning monuments to his name, he should 
not have to worry about the business end of the 
game. When his clientele becomes of a size 
where he is able to maintain a drafting force 
of ten draftsmen, he is getting to the point where 
he is carrying on more work than he himself can 
handle and still retain his health. 

First of all he should secure a_ business 
manager who has the ability to take off his 
shoulders the running of the office, such as 
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outlining drawings to be made on certain jobs, 


writing the specifications, issuing orders, draw- 
ing up contracts, issuing certificates, etc., leaving 
the Architect free to devote his entire time to 
having his work reflect his personality, because 
that is why the clientele selects a certain Archi- 
tect, and his work should portray that expres- 
sion. The Architect’s duties then become the in- 
terviewing of clients, the securing of work, out- 
lining the preliminary designs and planning and 
turning over to the manager what his ideas are 
for such a building, and the manager, taking 
these in turn and after study turns them over 
to the Chief Draughtsman who draws the plans. 

In some offices the work is so large that it is 
sometimes essential to secure the services of a 
specification writer who thereby relieves the of- 
fice manager of the necessity of meeting sales- 
men, and who keeps the data in the proper files 
and who can write the specification quickly and 
economically, but in the average small office the 
work is not generally so rushed that the office 
manager cannot take care of this. Beside the 
duties outlined for the Architect, he should be 
left free also, to inspect the work from time to 
time. This point I wish to emphasize, as the 
lack of supervision of the Architect is justly 
criticised by the client and a great many Archi- 
tects turn over this supervision to someone else 
and do not give the proper thought to carry- 
ing out his original ideas. I don’t mean by this 
that he should not turn over a certain amount 
to someone else for supervision, but he should 
visit the job occasionally so that the client feels 
that he has his own as well as the client’s inter- 
ests at heart. 

If the organization grows to such a size, which 
I might safely say it should under such a pro- 
cedure as I have outlined above, the manager 
should be given the authority to secure addition- 
al service if he finds it physically impossible to 
complete all his duties. If he needs an assistant 
in the office or an outside man to keep in touch 
and report progress of work; working in con- 
junction with the Architect or specification 
writer, he should secure this additional help as 
the case may be. 

Now taking a commission on the above men- 
tioned outline in a small office. The Architect 
interviews the clients, secures his ideas and 
makes a small, preliminary rough sketch of what 
he desires. The office manager, after looking it 
over, places this in the hands of the Chief 
Draughtsman, of course, first discussing the en- 
tire procedure with the Architect, and the work 
is Started with the best draughtsman for that 
class of work. In other words, if this commis- 
sion happens to be a building in a certain period 
or of a different type such as a Hospital, Li- 
brary, Church, Residence, etc., there is generally, 
in the office, certain draughtsmen who are con- 
versant with the different periods better than 
they are with others and it should be the duty of 
the office manager to see that the organization 
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contains draughtsmen who are more efficient in 
certain types so that when the time arises he will 
have a man who can do this work. Of course, 
this is not necessary where the Architect spe- 
cializes only in one type of work, such as schools, 
for instance, in that case his organization should 
be made up only of school experts. 

Wher the plans have advanced to a certain 
stage, the modern office should take advantage 
of all the different agencies that are now exist- 
ing for the advertising of bids and the securing 
of data on different products. I feel sure that 
there are a great many Architects today who do 
not realize what a vast amount of help can be ob- 
tained through these agencies. Then the ques- 
tion of specifications comes along and this is 
written and the agencies who handle the ma- 
terials can be referred to and will be found of 
great help. Then the plans are issued to an in- 
vited list of general contractors. In this connec- 
tion I believe that it is no more than fair that the 
old procedure of not letting the contractor know 
who he is bidding against should be overruled 
and the names of the contractors should be given 
some one of the numerous trade papers, as I 
feel it is a distinct advantage to the Owner that 
these names be published. I say this because 
the Architect, lots of times, specifies a product 
outright because he has used it for years and it 
has always been satisfactory, but owing to the 
vast amount of competition there is on the 
market, a competitive concern may have a pro- 
duct that will answer the requirements of the Ar- 
chitect equally well at a cost that may allow the 
Architect to carry on the project, and I therefore 
feel that it is not advisable to specify outright any 
one particular item. Of course, the Architect 
should always have the power to pass on 
whether this material equals the specifications. 

The office manager receives the bids and a 
meeting is called with the client, and these are 
turned over to the Architect who presents them 
to the client and upon receiving the Owner’s ap- 
proval on one of these, the Architect turns this 
contract over to the office manager to draw up 
the proper contract forms for signatures. The 
work is then started and building laid out under 
the supervision first of the Architect, as he should 
be on the site and see that the building is prop- 
erly placed. After that such questions as to 
whether the excavation is proper, etc., can be 
handled by the manager or his assistant, but the 
Architect is from this point on relieved of the 
general carrying on of the contract with the ex- 
ception of his occasional visit to the site as 
spoken of herein, leaving him free to secure ad- 
ditional work. 

In securing additional work, I should like to 
take this opportunity of saying just a word as to 
the general feeling of the Architectural profes- 
sion against what is termed as advertising. It is 
generally considered unethical to advertise and 
there is no denying that old saying that a 
satisfied customer is your best advertiser, but the 
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writer feels that there is still a big field to be 
open to an Architect if the proper sort of adver- 
tising were carried out. 

Pick up any one of the Sunday real estate sup- 
plements and what greets the eye? Two or 
three handsome buildings shown in architects’ 
sketches and under them are titles that this 
is a new building to be erected at such and 
such a corner and generally nothing said about 
the Architect, but plenty about the Owner and 
the real estate dealer who closed the contract 
and if a contractor has been selected he is also 
mentioned. Why is this? My answer to that is 
that the Architect is left out simply because he 
does not advertise and therefore is not taken 
note of by the papers. Now if the Architect to- 
day were more in the habit of writing ar- 
ticles on the buildings he has erected, giving 
data, that is bound to be of interest to the Gen- 
eral Public and giving these to the newspapers 
to be used as news, he would receive more recog- 
nition by the papers. Again, I feel that the Ar- 
chitect today is in the habit of advertising too 
much in the wrong sort of papers. The Archi- 
tect has always before him the various architectural 
magazines and he has only to call the publishers 
of these papers and submit photographs of build- 
ings that he has built and when these appear, he 
buys several of them and sends them to _ his 
friends. I trust the readers will not mis- 
understand me, as I am not stating this in 
criticism as there is, of course, a certain amount 
of good advertising in this, but instead of just 
advertising in these periodicals, if for instance, he 
specialized in school work, why shouldn’t he be 
willing to pay a small amount to have a nicely 
gotten up advertising copy of his work repro- 
duced in a school journal. If he does banks, why 
shouldn’t he publish in a periodical that reaches 
the different banks throughout the country, and 
as said above, pay for such advertising. 

There is today a certain class of advertising 
that is adopted by some Architects which is 
not to the best advantage of the Architect and 
is contrary to the idea that the Architect wants 
to keep his work a profession. I speak of the ad- 
vertising of a concern who has furnished an 
Architect with a certain type of material, and 
the manufacturer of that material secures from 
the Architect a photograph of the building com- 
pleted and publishes in some journal throughout 
the country, along with a large photograph 
of their drawing of the product that they are ad- 
vertising. The Architect has no control over 
this advertisement and it may be good copy and 
it may be bad. The main object of advertising 
is to keep the name of the product you are 
selling or the service you are giving, before 
the General Public’s eye and the advertising in 
an architectural magazine which does, on the 
average, not get before the eyes of the General 
Public, usually results in only criticism by fel- 


low members in his profession of that particular 
building. ‘Therefore, I say that there is a large 
field through which the Architect can build up 
his business if the proper sort of copy is written 
so that the name of the Architect is kept before, 
and becomes known to the General Public. 

Summing up, it seems to the writer that the 
average Architect should do his work in the same 
old way, but take advantage of the new methods 
that are available due to the natural progress of 
time, as time waits for no one. 


By Arthur’ McArthur, General Manager for 
Albert C. Martin, Architect, Los Angeles, Cal. 


S OME DATA in connection with the plan of our 
office organization are given below. 

The Architect:—The architect of today, to better 
serve his clients, surrounds himself with an organ- 
ization of individuals particularly qualified in each 
department and, in order that he may be free to give 
his attention to any one phase or the other as prob- 
lems arise, he places the direct responsibility for the 
unification and direction of the whole in the hands 
of a General Manager—yes, and for the further 
reason that he must be able to absent himself at any 
time without a gap in the smooth procedure, so that 
he may assume that most important of all responsi- 
bilities—keeping the client happy. 

The General Manager:—Here is the clearing 
house through which all the wishes of the client are 
transmitted to the various departments through to 
the finished product. The architect gives all his in- 
structions to him and it is his responsibility to see 
that the ball does not fall between the fielders. 
Memoranda are written to department heads on a 
form pad which has a carbon copy retained and 
placed into a file a sufficient time ahead so that it 
will “bob up” again to see that it has been attended 
to. He endeavors to personally have all conferences 
with clients, particularly during the formation of 
the scheme—but the person whose department is 
affected in the matter in hand is always present at 
this conference, thus getting him into the spirit of 
the problem and getting the client the best advice. 
Copies of all conference reports are made on a form 
for the purpose and sent to the client and to all de- 
partment heads concerned. 

No information is given to an individual in a de- 
partment without the knowledge of his chief. 

Twice a week he submits to the Architect a resume 
of the vital points on each job in whatever stage it 
may be. 

The Chief Designer:—For each preliminary 
sketch he receives a work sheet on a printed form, 
stating the nature of project, the owner, by whom 
the information was given, and by whom received, 
and the details of the requirements. All prelimi- 
naries, whether of a building involving ornamental 
design, or an industrial proposition, go through this 
department. 

As the design is developed into working draw- 
ings, he makes it his business to see that his 
ideas are properly developed, and inspects shop 
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drawings. and models of work involving design. 

The Chief Draftsman (Architectural) :—Under 
this man is a job captain who is responsible for the 
completion of the drawings and for the men under 
him. He is to co-operate with the structural, me- 
chanical and specification departments. 

Each job has a work book in which is placed the 
work sheet and all subsequent memos, conference 
reports, notes, measurements, etc. 

This department is responsible for the files of all 
drawings and the ordering and issuing of prints in 
any department, and records are kept of these, as 
well as the receipt and return of all shop drawings. 
Shop drawings are checked by the job captain or the 
engineering department to which it relates. 

Before a job is started, a schedule is made of all 
drawings that will be required and as they are drawn 
and traced a check is made so that a glance at this 
sheet will indicate the progress of the job. 

The job captain keeps a memo pad for notes of 
special conditions to refer to the specification de- 
partment. 

Chief Engineer (Structural) :—All engineering is 
handled in the office and all work is fully detailed 
and scheduled so there is no guess work. 

This denartment consults with the preliminary 
department as to spacing of columns and other struc- 
tural features, so as to insure an economical design 
—and to avoid changes when working plans are 
started. 

Mechanical Engineer:—Here again we control 
this portion of the design under our own wing so 
that its provisions are anticipated early enough to 
not disrupt a design after it has matured. 

This man also visits the job during its erection 
to give the outside department the benefit of his 
technical knowledge in making sure that the proper 
installation is assured. 

Specifications:—We regard specifications as an 
important document with a definite purpose, and 
not a necessary evil which must in the eleventh hour 
be rushed through to accompany the plans “to the 
satisfaction of the architect.” 

An effort is made to avoid duplication of informa- 
tion on plans and specifications; the plans to show 
disposition of materials and the specifications to 
define quality. 

This man has the interviewing of material sales- 
men, and in order to conserve his time, the time of 
receiving these men is limited to a definite hour each 
day. They are a part of the architect’s education 
and they must be heard—but they can take his en- 
tire time if he will allow it. 

A salesman who tells his story briefly and keeps 
his cigars in his pocket makes good progress with 
us. 
Contracting Agent:—Here is a busy man who 
assumes a variety of duties and we scarcely know 
what his official title should be, but he is so busy 
that he doesn’t care. 

His chief responsibility is the taking of bids and 
the preparation of the material upon which the con- 
tract is drawn. 

In order that he may intelligently answer the 
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questions that the contractors may raise during the 
course of bidding, he does the checking of the plans 
and _ specifications—and let it be emphasized that 
no plan and specification form the basis for a con- 
tract until they have been checked. In order that 
there be no delay, this is done while the job is 
being figured, and any revisions or adjustments are 
taken care of at the time the contract is drawn. 

He has the issuing of all orders for changes after 
work is under construction. These orders and all 
contracts are signed either by the architect or the 
general manager. 

He has also the relations with the various build- 
ing departments under whose jurisdiction the work 
is built. In addition to submitting the final draw- 
ings for permit, he also submits the preliminary 
sketches before working plans are started, thus mak- 
ing sure that no radical changes will be required 
after the plans are finished. 

Business Manager:—This department, slighted by 
many offices, is a well organized and definite cog 
in our machinery. Here all mail and deliveries are 
received and stamped with a form which bears the 
initials of all department heads. It is all referred 
to the general manager who passes it on, checking 
the initials of all department heads who are affected 
thereby—and noting the one who will finally dis- 
pose of it by marking with a stamp “dictate reply” 
or “note and return.” 

All replies again pass over the desk of the Gen- 
eral Manager and all letters that are sent to file are 
either marked for permanent filing or dated ahead 
when they should again receive attention and placed 
in the “suspense file,’ from which they automatic- 
ally “bob up” at the proper time and can be for- 
gotten in the interim. 

This department prepares the legal document from 
the material supplied by our contracting agent and 
sees to its signing. 

Here is handled all office accounting, statements 
of financial conditions, issuing of certificates for 
payment to contractors after they are approved by 
the Chief Superintendent. 

Here is the contact with the outside, both in per-. 
son and by phone, and we stress the importance of 
a courteous reception and the assurance that all re- 
ceive satisfaction and if the party on whom they 
are calling is out, to endeavor to have them taken 
care of by another member of the staff. 

The General Superintendent.—‘The last link in 
our service to the client is suf --intendence, and we 
make it a real service and .ot a mechanical visita- 
tion to fulfill the contract? 

Daily progress reports are made by the Superin- 
tendent on the job to his chief who in turn submits 
a semiweekly progress report to the General Man- 
ager, showing the high spots. 

We feel this department is the eyes of the office 
and the fellow who finds our faults, and it is his 
business to apprise us of errors in plans and speci- 
fications, and we put it in the “don’t book” so that 
we will not repeat the same error on the next job. 

The draftsman sees things in terms of lines and 
the specification man listens to the tales of sales- 
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men, but this man sees results and keeps us awake. 

Co-operation:—This is the big point that we strive 
for and we do all possible to encourage a “pull to- 
gether.” At the beginning of each day, the chief 
draftsman and chief engineer meet with the general 
manager for a few minutes to discuss what was 
“killed” yesterday and what is on for today. Twice 
a week they bring a written memo of the conditions 
of all jobs on the boards. 

Every two weeks is held a general “directors’ 
meeting’ of all department heads where ideas for 
the improvement of the organization are discussed, 
and where each may tell the other fellow where he 
‘can better co-operate with him. 

Publicity:—We consider a satisfied client our best 
advertiser and this point is stressed throughout the 
entire organization—a beautiful picture means noth- 
ing if it is executed with a leaky roof or a damp 
basement, or finished two months too late. 

In short, we are making an earnest effort to dis- 
prove the accusation that the architect is an imprac- 
tical dreamer and a painter of pictures; still retain- 
ing, however, a practical expression of the beautiful 
picture. 


By W. S. Parker, of the Office of R. Clipston 
Sturgis, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


fd Be following forms are used in our office: (A) 
Blue card to accompany drawings sent out. 
(B) White card as office record of above until blue 
card is returned receipted. (C) Time sheet used for 
recording the time of each draftsman for each week. 
(D) Application for payment. (E) Weekly report 
of progress of work for use by clerk of the works. 
(F) Order form for changes in the contract. (G) 
Sheet for entering final details of each order, to 
which are affixed the various original estimates beat- 
ing on the order as finally drawn. (H) Form of 
certificate and attached stub. (1) Monthly state- 
ment to cover office charges to client. (J) Card for 
recording preliminary estimates. (K) Card for 
recording the original and final contract costs. (L) 
Card for recording the original and final figures on 
commissions and incidentals. 

Perhaps the following brief explanation of the 
use of these forms in some cases may be of interest: 

Exhibit (A). We find the blue card sent out 
with drawings, with a one cent stamp attached, and 
in almost every case actually returned by the Owner 
or the Contractor receipted, a very valuable record, 
especially when any question arises as to whether or 
not documents have been received at the proper time. 

(B) Necessary as a temporary office record. 

(C) Time is kept by a stenographer who gets 
each day from each draftsman a record of time 
spent and the job involved. The form refers to 
the number of a drawing. This subdivision of the 
time we do not now keep, as it involved more ex- 
pense than the record was worth. 

(D) Application for payment is sent in quantity 
to the contractors and used by them in duplicate 
when we so desire, and in such cases the duplicate 
copy is sent to the owner with the certificate for pay- 
ment, so that he has the full details in front of him. 
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It should be noted that the first column, entitled 
“Classification of Contract to Date” must be com- 
plete to date including all orders issued up to the 
time of the application. The second column indi- 
cates the value of work done to the date of the ap- 
plication, and the right hand column, being a copy 
of the second column in the previous monthly state- 
ment, gives a ready comparison to show actual 
p-ogress in each item. 

(EF) Clerk of the works’ report blank is self- 
explanatory. 

(F) Order Form. We believe the summary at 
the bottom of the order, giving the amount of the 
original contract, total additions and total deduc- 
tions, and the contract to date, is an essential feature 
of any order form, as it confirms the total amount 
of the contract to date on each order and makes it 
unnecessary for the owner to refer to other docu- 
ments for this information. 

(G) This record of the order we find of great 
use in later reference to orders. Frequently a num- 
ber of more or less complicated letters and estimates 
are involved in an order as finally determined. This 
sheet permits a clean summary of the order to be 
made for ready reference, and the appended docu- 
ments give the actual confirmation. 

(H) Certificate form—self-explanatory. 

(I) Monthly Statement. This is based upon 
the practice of this office, which almost entirely does 
its work under the method of a fixed fee plus costs, 
and in some cases with a guaranteed outside limit 
for certain items. 

(J), (K) and (L) are self-explanatory. 


By Harold B. Brady, Architect, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


HE articles recently published in PENCIL 

Points concerning the relationship between 
draftsmen and employers, have been read with a 
great deal of interest and I feel that there is need 
that serious thought be BES this question by all 
parties concerned. 

The question of efficiency has been discussed from 
all viewpoints for a number of years back, but 
from personal observation and experience, I feel 
that a great many fellow architects have, in quest 
of efficiency, become blind to the fact that so-called 
efficiency without proper co-operation usually proves 
in the end very costly. 

We will have to admit that in order to obtain the 
best results, we have to depend to a certain extent 
on each individual member of our organization giv- 
ing us the best services possible for that particular 
work. In order to accomplish this, each individual 
must, of course, be governed by two very essential 
factors: First—he must be interested in the work 
he has to do and, second—he must feel that his 
efforts are being appreciated and that he is all the 
time working up to greater things. When this ap- 
preciation is not shown, the organization naturally 
becomes a machine and the quality of the work pro- 
duced naturally lacks that individuality and feeling 
for which we are striving. 

With the above ideas in mind, I have built up my 
organization and the results have borne out my 
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theories to the highest degree. In selecting men to 
fill any vacancies which occur, I endeavor first to 
select men who are fully qualified and competent to 
fill a position, after which the matter of salary is 
adjusted, which is perfectly satisfactory to both 
sides. This tends to make the men perfectly satis- 
fied with their working conditions and, therefore, 
anxious to make good. The result has been that at 
all times I find the men taking the greatest interest 
in their work and I can always depend on having 
work turned out promptly, even though it necessi- 
tates working overtime in special cases. 

Regarding periods of depression which sometimes 
occur, I find that the law of averages always pre- 
vails, as the men who can ease up in their work 
once in awhile are always prepared to work doubly 
hard when rush period is on and I find this much 
more economical than to lay off my force and be 
obliged to break in a new force for the new work 
that comes in. 

Summing up the situation in a few words, I| feel 
that I have obtained the greatest efficiency possible, 
as this plan is most congenial and satisfactory both 
to my men and to myself. 


By McKim, Mead and White, Architects, New 
York City. 


UR office is run on a very simple plan. To 

begin with, we have no head draftsman. Each 
man is directly responsible for his own work, under 
the supervision of the members of the firm. The 
jobs are apportioned by common consent among the 
five members of the firm, who in turn allot the 
work to one of the several senior draftsmen, who 
makes all the preliminary sketches, etc., under the 
direct supervision of one of the firm members. Our 
senior draftsmen are usually employed with more 
than one job, as all of our drawings are completely 
worked up in the drafting room. The mechanical 
and structural engineering 1s sometimes done out- 
side the office in consultation with our own en- 
gineers. The heating, ventilating and lighting are 
usually done by the consulting engineers. Also, 
we very often employ a special artist to make the 
final renderings, although these are usually made 
in the office. When all the drawings are complete 
they are turned over to the specification department, 
and after this they are ready to submit to the con- 
tractors. The work is given over to several firms 
for estimating and plenty of time is allowed the con- 
tractors to study the drawings in order that the 
final estimate may be carefully worked out by the 
date set for submission of all bids. We believe that 
this is important in securing the best results as 
when the contractor is hurried he is very apt to sub- 
mit a considerably higher estimate to cover future 
contingencies. The bids are submitted in sealed en- 
velopes, opened by the members of the firm, and the 
contract let to the lowest bidder. Usually the general 
contractor takes care of all the sub-contractors, but 
in some instances we let the sub-contracts to other 
firms and this, of course, necessitates another con- 
tract. The work as a general rule goes on more 
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smoothly when there is one general contractor over- 
seeing all the sub-contractors. 

We use two general contract forms; one our own 
and the other the regular American Institute of 
Architects form. All additions or deductions to 
these contracts are authorized in writing. We also 
use a short form contract for jobs of less than 
$1,000.00 and for any additions to previous work, 
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in which case the short contract is added to the 
original and is subject to the same terms. 

We have triplicate forms for our drawing re- 
ceipts; two forms, are sent out with the drawings— 
one to be retained for the files of the person to 
whom the drawings are delivered and the other to 
be signed and returned to us for our records. When 
the signed receipt is returned to us, the third sheet, 
which we have kept, is destroyed and the signed 
form filed. These forms are practically the same 
for both the working drawings and the shop draw- 
ings. 

We have one general superintendent who over- 
sees the construction. He has under him one or 
more assistant superintendents, who attend to cer- 
tain jobs under the direct supervision of the general 
superintendent. If a job is not too large one of the 
senior draftsmen sometimes acts as superintendent. 

In general, all the work may be divided into four 
classes: (a) the preliminary sketches, perspectives, 
renderings, etc.,—all the drawings that are made be- 
fore authorization to go ahead with the job is re- 
ceived, (b) all the working drawings prepared for 
contractors’ estimates, (c) the full size and mis- 
cellaneous details and (d) the checking and super- 
vision. 

The plans and sketches for each job are kept in 
steel drawers and the full size details are kept in a 
separate rack and catalogued in pigeon holes. When 
the job is completed the drawings are taken out of 
these drawers and tabulated and rolled together and 
put in a general filing room kept for this purpose. 


By Charles H. Bauer, of the firm of Guilbert & 
Betelle, Architects, Newark, N. J. 


HIS office conducts a general practice of archi- 

tecture along the lines of commercial struc- 
tures, such as schools, hotels, office buildings, banks, 
hospitals, etc. While the greater portion of our 
work consists of schools, we are organized to handle 
any type of building that is generally designed by 
architects. 

We are now operating under three general divi- 
sions and each of these divisions is presided over 
by a member of the firm. These divisions are first 
the business department, second the design division, 
and third the supervision division. We find that 
this arrangement works very well and takes care of 
the fundamentals of our architectural practice, and 
all other divisions are secondary, and have been 
grouped under one of the above heads. 

The business end of the office is under the con- 
trol of Mr. Betelle, who is the guiding spirit in all 
three divisions. It is to him we look for the final 
analysis and settlement of the larger problems. 

The business end of our office takes care of the 
following work: 

The important work of obtaining new business 
and of interviewing clients so as to keep the or- 
ganization going. 

The necessary writing of business letters, and the 
handling of the problem of subdividing the office 
work among the various heads of departments. 

Making out certificates of payment in consulta- 
tion with the supervision department. 
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The accounting division of this department has 
been developed to a point where we know our cost 
of production, not merely at the end of the job, but 
we are able to check up as the work progresses. This 
department has arranged a card system pertaining 
to costs of buildings and their cubiture, so that we 
can make a very close estimate on the probable cost 
of new work. 

The business department also takes care of the 
signing and filing of all contracts, and arranges for 
such matters as bonds and insurance. 

The design division consists of a member of the 
firm, who has control of all matters of design, and 
the general operation of the drafting room from 
the preliminary sketches to the time of making the 
final details. We have approximately thirty drafts- 
men who do the real work of the office. They are 
not arranged into any particular groups, except that 
we try to balance the office by having them divided 
into designers, senior draftsmen and junior drafts- 
men. The senior draftsmen generally make the 
preliminary sketches and as far as possible we try 
to see that they follow this by making the working 
drawings, and very often the details of the same 
job. Due to the fact that our jobs are not all 
million dollar jobs, it is not always easy to arrange 
this so that it works as smoothly as we would like, 
but as far as possible we try to keep the same men 
on the job to its completion. 


We have no special tricks in our drafting room 
that would be new to the general practice. We do 
not believe in making one man specialize to such 
an extent that he becomes unbalanced, but we try 
as far as possible to give everyone in the drafting 
room a chance to make sketches, working drawings 
and full size details, and very often we have the 
draftsmen check the specifications so that a man 
will become developed in all respects. This, we be- 
lieve, is not only a help to our office, but also is 
giving general training to the men themselves. . 


Allied with the design division, we have the three 
following subdivisions: specifications, mechanical 
equipment, and structural design. 

After our specifications have been written, they 
are, as a rule, checked in detail by the draftsman in 
charge of the job. We find that he is the person 
best fitted to pick up the minute details, which saves 
us endless trouble. 

In our mechanical equipment division we have 
three men, one who supervises the department 
generally, and writes the specifications for the heat- 
ing, plumbing and electric work. One of his as- 
sistants specializes in heating and the other in 
plumbing and electric work. We find this depart- 
ment is of great assistance, and until it was es- 
tablished we did not realize how valuable it would 
be to have this department actually in our office or- 
ganization. We find that it not only helps to pro- 
duce the drawings more quickly, but more accurately 
as well, because information can be obtained with 
the least possible trouble and delay. 

Our structural design division consists of three 
men who give all the necessary data and also help 
in many ways with the details. This department, 
also, like the mechanical equipment department, has 
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proven to be of great value by being actually with- 
in our organization. 

The supervision department is under the direc- 
tion of another member of the firm, who has three 
assistants besides the necessary help from time to 
time on special work. 

The work of this department consists in seeing 
that the buildings are properly constructed in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications, and this 
department checks all payments relating to building 
contracts so that the business department is pre- 
pared to issue certificates for payments. Samples of 
materials are approved by this department, con- 
sulting with the design and specification divisions. 

This department not only takes care of the above 
work but is also a great help in attending school 
board meetings and representing the office, as men 
in this department frequently come in contact with 
the clients, 

The men of the department are selected because 
of their experience in building, rather than draft- 
ing. They speak the language of the builder, and 
get better results than an office trained man. 


By W. F. Anderson, of the Office of Grosvenor 
Atterbury, Architect, New York City. 


HE man who has succeeded in his chosen 

profession, no matter in what line, is to be 
congratulated; and he usually is, provided that 
his ultimate standing in the community be at- 
tained by honorable means. 

Each and every one of us has a personal defini- 
tion of the word “Success.” To me it means the 
attainment of a reasonable share of this world’s 
goods, in so far as I may do so without sacrific- 
ing my-:own self respect or the esteem of my 
friends in this profession, and to gain the respect 
of the new client as well as maintaining friendly 
relations with the old. 

Every architect has his own formula for the 
attainment of the successful practice which he 
hopes to establish, but I venture to state that in 
all of them the word “Service” has a large part. 
To show a few methods by which the service may 
be best rendered and the client be pleased is the 
purpose of this paper. 


POINTS 


In the days of our forefathers the relations be- 
tween the architect and his client were usually 
simple, direct and personal but, with the trans- 
formation in business methods, architectural 
practice has changed. No well informed client 
now expects that his architect will personally 
perform or oversee the many details entering into 
the completed building. He does, however, be- 
lieve that he has the right to expect that the serv- 
ices, for which he pays, shall be rendered in the 
most efficient manner possible. To accomplish 
this requires unfailing co-operation on the part 
of all employees to this one end. 

Here may I quote from John Drier on “The 
Secret of Success”—‘ ‘The secret of success’ is 
not a secret, nor is it sorrething new. Nor is it 
something hard to secure. To become more 
successful, become more efficient. Do the little 
things better. Regard yourself as a maker and 
seller of service, and ever bend your thought 
and your energies toward the improvement of 
your products.” 

To render service in an efficient manner need 
not require an elaborate system of “red tape,” 
but it does require that co-operation previously 
mentioned and such methods of keeping records 
and bookkeeping as the size of the practice justifies. 

In this office printed forms are used, largely 
in the interest of time saving, but I would em- 
phasize the value of making a written memoran- 
dum of all conferences with the client and in- 
structions to the contractor. Such papers will 
often be of inestimable value. 

Whether you elect to use printed forms to be 
filled out by hand or typewritten, or to have the 
entire record typewritten, the following will be 
found very useful in any office. In the latter 
case, however, the form used should always be 
the same. 

l= Joby Record. Card. \. To show thesowners 
name, date of entry in office, classification of 
work (city or country), location, names of Out- 
side Professional Assistants employed, names of 
contractors and their sub-contractors, total of 
contract price, total of cost to office, total fee, date 
of completion. Many other items of general 
record value may be added if size of card per- 


Office of GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, 
ARCHITECT, 139 EAST 53rd. ST. 


TELEPHONE, Nos. Plaza 5668 and 5669 


NOTICE 


NEWYORK fee eee a eee ee 


CONTRACT FOR2S ae Fee, Cie ne ee 


In connection with the above mentioned work and with reference to the drawings, specifications and agreements for its execution by you 


I wish to notify you of the following, to which you will please give your immediate attention. 


Heading of Form Used in the Office of Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect, New York. 
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CAUTION TO CONTRACTORS. 
The bills and vouchers for the actual cost of work covered by this Special Order are to be audited’ by the Architect 


Where the 


character of the work to be done under this Special Order is such as fo make it impractical or unnecessary, in the judg- 


All such items are to be kept separate as provided 
ment of Architect, to render daily memoranda during the execution as required by the specifications, such reports may, on 


the Archifect’s direction be omitted, except at the commencement and completion of the work covered by this order, at 
which time complete vouchers for all labor and material required in its execution shall be submifted for auditing and 


for in the Requisition Blanks upon which all requisitions are to be made out, as provided under the contract. 
acceptance. 


and if approved and found correct to be confirmed by an acceptance. 
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ACCEPTANCE 


Office of 


GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT 


139 EAST 53rd STREET 


OWNERS eset: 


iit <4 ee 


authorized, on behalf of the owner above mentioned, and relative 


to work on his premises, located as above, to accept 


This is to notify you that 


CAUTION TO CONTRACTOR 


A duplicate copy of this acceptance will be sent to the owner. Contractors arecautioned that any work involving additional expense done without written 
order, will be at the Contractor's cost. The Architect will not audit bills except they be in accordance with such written orders. To avoid errors the amounts 
added to, or deducted from, previous contracts by this acceptance will be incorporated in a supplementary contract, from time to time, as often as feasible, to 
be signed by the contractor and owner. Before making requisitions contractors are requested to check their statements with such acceptances and contracts. 
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This acceptance is given on the understanding that, except it is specifically herein provided to the contrary, any work authorized 


hereby in connection with work already under contract by and between you and the above mentioned owner is to be executed in full 


accordance with the terms and within the time of completion of the original contract therefor as provided in the General Clauses of the 


Specification forming a part thereof. 


., Architect 


SMe eg ers sey PEE Ot sence Ri Deine Sie Plena ha ae oe 


FORM D—APRIL 1923-1000 


Form Used in the Office of Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect, New York City. 
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OTrICE OF arrensony, CASH ALLOWANCE ORDER 5277055 v 


ARCHITECT, N 
139 EAST 53rd STREET. LO ee ee oe eee CONTRACT FOR... 3 
OWNER.) 5. ee ee ee LOCATIONLORAWOR KG ee! 


THIS is to notify you, relative to the work above described, of the following order hereby given by me, as provided 
for under the clauses in the specification for the above described work which require you, as contractor, to provide certain cash 
allowances that may be expended at the discretion and by the direction of the Architect. 


‘sod 
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ge the total of the contract 
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provided for under the original contract, or as 
the work and transferred to the cash allowance 


NOTE—Contractors will please note that cash allowance orders do not chan 


price, and are valid only within the limits of the cash allowances 
increased by virtue of credits obtained by changes or omissions in 


account. 


On receipt of this order you will please check your own accounts and notify me immediately if they do not correspond 
with the following Statement: 
STATEMENT 


Total of all cash allowances provided under original contract 2 : c : : : . ... 2a 
Unexpended balance remaining of such allowances as amended in accordance with Reh dts cs con- 


tracts and last previous cash allowance order NoO...........-...--20c-2-cce--eeece0ee : A : + kechesda ee 
Amount of addition to, or deduction from, this balance made by this order, as above. : : MO en le 
Leaving unexpended balance, subject to future order, or if unexpended, to be credited to owner’s account oon. eeeeeeeeeceneeeeeeceee---- 


Architect. 


FORM T-1-tM-JULY. 1921 


ed COAL 


mits. This card should be kept up to date. 

Geel xtra Order Forms, Ifthe Standard Con- 
tract Forms recommended by the A. I. A. are 
used, at least three different forms will be re- 
quired: 

a. “Acceptance”—for lump sum price; 

b. “Special Order’—for day’s work perform- 
ance; 

ce. “Cash Allowance’—for handling of those 
funds. 

The filing system is facilitated by using a dif- 
ferent color for each form. 

Other forms may be found useful, viz :— 

For telephone messages; for conferences with 
clients, and for Office Memorandum. The full 
value of such forms will not, however, be realized 
unless used consistently and properly filed. 
Whether on printed forms, typed or hand written, 
different colored papers aid in immediate identifi- 
cation. 

No architect ever lost the respect of his client 
by being businesslike and, therefore, let us 
start our first work in that manner. 

Have a blank Record Card at hand for refer- 
ence and obtain the necessary data, as to owner- 
ship of property, who will sign contracts, prefer- 
Cieemieany. as to expert consultants, should 
they be necessary, and have a distinct under- 
standing as to who shall pay for their services. 
Also agree with your client as to your own fee 
and the services you agree to render. At the con- 
clusion of the interview reduce your notes to 
compact form, have them typewritten in dupli- 
cate, send one copy to the client, asking his agree- 
memeetiereco,sand file the carbon. If in proper 
form, this will, in many cases, serve as a con- 
itactetor service, As the size of your practice in- 
creases you may find it advisable to have a 
printed schedule of charges which may be used 
to advantage, unless you prefer to accept and 
use all the Standard Documents of the A. I. A. 

As the preliminary studies develop and the 
conferences with the client multiply you will find 
increased needs of the memorandum forms, par- 
ticularly when the principal holds the conference 
with the client, passing the results on to the drafting 
room and other departments, if any. The time 
spent in making notes is more than compen- 
sated in the time saved elsewhere, not to mention 
misunderstandings. 

Beginning at this point make at least three 
copies of all memoranda of conferences. Send 
one to the owner, asking for his approval or 
written dissent from any of the items: one to the 
drafting room and the third to files, noting date 
of transmission to owner. When the memoran- 
dum covers items affecting specifications it may 
be advisable to have a fourth copy for that de- 
partment. 

Preliminary drawings are usually made at a 
scale of %-inch to the foot and should be sufh- 
ciently explicit to enable a junior draftsman _ to 
develop them into working drawings easily. 
Whether the architect himself or a subordinate 
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should be responsible for the design will depend 
upon the size of the organization, but in so far 
as the architect elects to make the decision as to 
the design just so far should he be prepared to 
make it promptly and definitely. In the former 
case he should make the studies until satisfied 
with the result before handing them over to his 
assistant. This avoids wasted drafting time. 
When the drawings are being prepared for 
estimate and contract the outside experts, Struc- 
tural and Mechanical Engineers, should be called 
in to advise in their respective fields. Thus the 
plans may be completed without many of the 
changes which otherwise are certain to arise. It 
is advisable to furnish each with prints of the un- 
finished plans so that their own plans may be 
prepared simultaneously with the architectural 
drawings. At the same time the specifications 
should be started so that the specification writer 
may have the opportunity to check the plans and 
ask all his questions. Don’t hesitate to ask the 
client to make the decisions on matters of per- 
sonal preference. Before the building, particular- 
lv if it be a home, is finished he will have a great 
deal to say. Forestall this all you can. Have 
the questions prepared in condensed form, ar- 
ranged in logical order and submit them in writ- 
ing. Explain why this is done and ask him to 
give his answers in writing. In nearly every case 
the client will feel flattered at being thus consulted. 


Two questions always arise at this point: 


(a) Whether to prepare the estimating and 
working plans in pencil on paper, or, (b) in ink 
on tracing linen. 

In the former case it is presumed that the 
drawings will be advanced only as far as is neces- 
sary to get bids and award a contract. Then 
comes a period of hectic activity to trace and 
figure the drawings, check construction and, in 
brief, make the working drawings. If the archi- 
tect could always feel even reasonably sure that 
the work would progress to the contract stage, 
then the latter method would certainly expedite 
the building. A builder who is obliged to wait 
from two to three weeks after signing a contract 
before he receives his full sailing orders may lose 
his first enthusiasm before the excavation is 
finished. 

The drawings must be supplemented by the 
specifications and if the latter are started early 
in the proceedings they can be finished on time. 
In my opinion no specification should even be 
typed, much less issued, until the man in charge 
of the job (in the drafting room) has had an op- 
portunity to check the manuscript and to recon- 
cile any discrepancies or omissions in these two 
equally important parts of the contract. It is 
not expediting but demoralizing to be obliged to 
issue “bulletins” of “interpretations” or “addenda” 
to the bidders while they are estimating. Take 
advantage of this period to have the finished 
specifications read over with the plans at hand, 
to pick up any inaccuracies. 
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REIN CLE 


Drafting Room methods open up a_ subject 
capable of much discussion, and about which 
every architect has his own fully developed ideas. 
It is too vast to be discussed in detail. May I, 
however, suggest the following: 

a. Do all the studying of design on the work- 
ing drawings and see that the specifications are 
explicit, i. e., give the sizes of finished woodwork, 
whether built up or solid, the sizes of plaster 
cornices, whether plain run or ornamented, and 
other matters in like manner, instead of saying 
“as detailed.’ Then your details become what 
is intended under the usual contract, viz.—true 


enlargements for constructional purposes. Also 
much argument with the builder may be 
avoided. 


b. Make as many details as possible quarter 
full size, using full size only for moulding con- 
tours and ornamental work. 

c. When you have arrived at a good prac- 
ticable detail for any fixed purpose, a window or 
door frame for instance, stick to it until you learn of 
something better. Many times such a detail need 
be merely traced and.issued under the new job 
title. Look over the general run of details in 
your files and you will be surprised to find how 
many are so nearly alike that if they had been 
actual duplicates the finished appearance of the 
work would have been equally good. 

d. Make all details on tracing paper, or linen 
for the smaller “stock details,’ and issue in blue- 
print form. 

é. 50 far as it can ‘consistently be done; re- 
quire “shop drawings” to be submitted in dupli- 
cate. Have them corrected until satisfactory, 
then return one copy approved, keeping the other 
in your file. This will relieve the drafting room 
and at the same time put the responsibility for 
much technical information where it belongs, viz.— 
on the manufacturer. 

The suggestions above outlined can be carried 
out 1n practice in any architect’s office where the 
employees consist of a stenographer, who is sup- 
posed to answer the telephone, an office boy and 
two, or perhaps only one, draftsmen. This as- 
sumes that the architect himself does the major 
part of the designing and exercises a general 
oversight of the bookkeeping. On the other 
hand it may be expanded at will to apply to a 
much larger body of employees. 

The subjects of office organization, preparation 
of contracts, field supervision and bookkeeping, 
as related to building contracts would, in them- 
selves, furnish material for a lengthy paper. 

The form of organization of the office force 
will depend so much upon the number employed 
that it is difficult to make recommendations in 
specific form. Good business sense wili, of 
course provide for the proper training of assist- 
ants so that they may in time of need assume 
the duties of their superiors. In the last analy- 
sis, however, it will generally be found that it 
is the architect himself who must be the driving 
force and that on his ability or habit of giving the 
final decision promptly and stimulating his employ- 
ees, will rest the burden of the successful practice. 
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The others may be condensed by use of the 
Standard Forms of the A. I. A. to cover the con- 
tracts; by the architect himself doing all the superin- 
tending to cover the next; and the stenographer 
doing the bookkeeping to cover the last; or they may 
each be elaborated upon and expanded to provide 
work for a much larger number of employees. In 
even the smallest offices, however, there is, in my 
judgment, only one safe rule to follow in these 
branches of the work, viz.—make all decisions, ali 
orders to contractor and all reports in writing, 
so that the record may be kept clear. 

“Some are born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon them.” 

Most of us will be obliged to achieve by our 
own efforts all the greatness that we may possess. 
Therefore, as a stimulus to that end, I would 
close with two quotations which have always 
been of personal help. 

“Get your happiness out of your work or you 
will never know what real happiness is,’ and 
“Blessed is the man who has found his work.” 


By Edward I. Shire, Architect, 
New York City. 


N LOOKING over my memoranda concerning 

office practice I find that, though most of the 
items are similar to those generally used, there are 
a few that may be of general interest. 

There is nothing more important than simple fol- 
low-up systems in an architect’s office. Among 
others, I have three which I call “Letter Follow-up,” 
“Office Follow-up,’ and “Building Follow-up.” I 
enclose herewith copies of these slips. 

The “Letter Follow-up” slips are filled out from 
letters as they are being filed and no letter requir- 
ing an answer or containing an item requiring atten- 
tion is filed without this follow-up slip which is also 
filed according to date as follows: A filing drawer 
contains three sets of cards numbered from one to 
thirty-one, which represent the dates for three con- 
secutive months. Assume a “Letter Follow-up” 
should have an answer a week from today, the fol- 
low-up slip would be filed in front of the card dated 
December 7th. Each day these card files are con- 
sulted to see whether there are any slips that should 
be followed up, whether “Letter,’ “Building” or 
“Office” slips. Each slip, therefore, comes auto- 
matically to the stenographer’s attention on the date 
that investigation should be made to see whether the 
item in question has been attended to. If not, the 
matter can be followed up immediately or the slip 
may be replaced in the file for some later date if 
further time is considered advisable. Each day the 
current numbered card is placed in the back of all 
of the cards, thereby keeping the current date as 
the first card in this file and always keeping cards 
for three months in advance. 

The purpose of the “Building Superintendence” 
slips is evident from the slip itself and the “Office 
Follow-up” is for general items requiring attention 
in the office whether relating to jobs or anything 
requiring attention in the office. 

Herewith are copies of time sheets which I find 


LETTER 
FOLLOW UP 


Job (jo (ce Date of this reminder W/rfrr 


Letter %o 


Dates of levters sah a/v 
Supject of letter 


Ue ge es 


fnewer cue hd a 


Letter Follow Up. Size 4% in. x 6 in, 


OFFICE WORE. © 
FOLLOW es 


ee ef vaie le Y Referres fe in i geek oe 
te (eive: dates) Mae ie ye me dai’ mall 


posers! tak of Meme ani némaNs 


Office Work Follow Up. White Paper. Size 4% in. x 6 in. 
Forms Used in the Office of Edward I. Shire, Architect, New York. 
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BU TuDI NG - SUPERI NT ENDENCE 


HOLLOW UB 5 ts Seas 
ey: CE: tap: eet 


Date of this reminder el ‘Referred i ‘to in ietters 


e 


to (give dates) ~ 


Dapoription of items & renarks 


‘Work should begin // /y/ [5 ee 
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Forms Used in the Office of Edward I. Shire, Architect, New York. 
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: Daily Time Record, on White Paper, Size 5 in. x 8 in. 
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Summary of Time Record, White Card, Size 5 in. x 8 in. 
Forms Used in the Office of Edward I. Shire, Architect, New York. 
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Long Distance Telephone Cost Record, Buff Card, Size 5 in. x 8 in. 
Forms Used in the Office of Edward I. Shire, Architect, New York. 
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BEN Ca Ouiss ies 


better for my own purpose than any of the standard 
sheets that can be purchased. The daily time rec- 
ord sheets are individual for each employee. These 
are transferred weekly to the white time card, us- 
ing a different card for each job and at the end of 
three months, a summary of the totals on each white 
time card is transferred to the blue summary card, 
the totals on this summary being used by the book- 
keeper in calculating the office costs of the jobs. 

For practical purposes, it has been found advis- 
able to use forty hours for a week for each em- 
ployee, though only thirty-eight hours is usually 
accounted for. Any difference between the actual 
hours accounted for and forty is charged to gen- 
eral time. Such differences also include holidays, 
vacations and the like. The forty-hour division 
simplifies the hourly calculation. In cases, however, 
where the actual cost is used in charging fees rather 
than a percentage system the two hours unaccounted 
for each week, or practically 5%, is added to the 
employee’s time to give the exact cost on that par- 
ticular job. 

I enclose also copies of the cards showing the 
monthly costs on each job for blue prints and long 
distance telephone calls, this data being obtained 
_ from the bills. As with the time costs, a summary 
' for three months is used by the bookkeeper. 

‘The forms enclosed are made on the “Ditto” ma- 
chine formerly known as the Commercial Duplica- 
tor. I find this machine of considerable value for 
various purposes, including the duplicating of most 
of my specifications. One great advantage of such 
duplicating over the typewritten specifications is 
that.when one copy is corrected, there is no fear 
that-some of the duplicates may accidently not be 
similarly corrected. 


By Carrére & Hastings, Shreve, Lamb & Blake, 
Architects, New York. 


RELIMINARY sketches are made either by a 
-member of the firm or by some one immediately 
under the firm’s direction, and the interviews with 
clients, investigations, etc., are handled in the same 
way. After approval of the first sketches the work 
is turned over to a captain—there is no head drafts- 
man. The work is then divided up among different 
squad bosses, or among men working for them, and 
all in turn are under the direct supervision of the 
members of the firm who allocate certain work 
amongst themselves. This system goes right 
through the job. All the men, draftsmen, squad 
bosses, superintendent, specification man, everybody 
who has to do with the execution is directly re- 
sponsible to the firm member who has that par- 
ticular work in charge. 
The engineering department is carried on along 


the same principles—heating, plumbing, electricity, 


elevators, are all done in the office, the engineers 
being in constant touch with the squad captains. 
As far as time keeping goes, the men have a cer- 
tain leeway in their working time. - Each man is sup- 
posed to put in eight hours work each day. If he 
falls behind in one day’s work he is allowed a cer- 


tain length of time in which to make this up, work- 
ing before or after hours, or Saturday afternoons. 
Every two or three days the time each man spends 
on a certain piece of work is taken and charged to 
that work. This record is kept and forms part of 
the basis of calculation of the cost of each piece of 
work. 

This method of handling the work is explained 
more fully in the following: 


‘OUTLINE OF ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 
I. DESIGN—1. Architectural 


A. Plan Arrangement—TVhis is determined by one 
of the firm members in charge of design, after the 
program of requirements has been formulated in con- 
sultation with the owners or their representatives. 
Various schemes are made and illustrated by com- 
parative studies and diagrams to fix the best ar- 
rangement of the various parts of the building— 
elevators, stairs, toilets, etc., areas and cubes being 
taken for each scheme, and compared, always with 
the end in view of achieving not only economy and 
practicability in construction and operation but also 
of solving the practical problem in such a way that 
the building when completed will present a pleasing 
and harmonious appearance. 

B. Elevations—The elevations which are commenced 
as soon as the general lines of the plan are deter- 
mined upon are studied, first at a small scale to 
determine the general masses of the building which, 
since the Zoning Regulations went into effect, have 
become so important, then at a larger size and 
greater detail until the final scheme has been de- 
cided. During the course of the work, perspective 
sketches from various points of views are made in 
order that the building may be studied from dif- 
ferent angles, and sometimes models are made at 
small scale to assist in this work. 

The designs and drawings for the foundation 
and the steel work are, in the case of our larger 
buildings, done by consulting engineers or by the 
organization which executes the work in consulta- 
tion with us and under our supervision. All their 
designs and drawings are checked over and approved 
by us. Drawings for concrete, masonry and other 
structural features are made in our office. 
Mechanical—Designs for this branch of the work 
are done by our own engineers and are worked up 
in conjunction with the architectural drawings. 
Comprised -in this are the drawings for plumbing, 
heating, ventilating, electric work, elevators, etc. 


II, ADMINISTRATION 


1. Estimates—The taking of estimates and placing 
ef. contracts are all done by our office through the 
general. contractor or builder and in consultation 
with him and the owners. 

2: Auditing and Accounting—The system of book- 
keeping devised for us by our auditor, consists 
of a double entry system using voucher records for 
disbursements. It has three general subdivisions, as 
follows: 1. Contract accounts between the client 
and the contractor. Applications for payments to 
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the contractor are re-checked and approved after 
preliminary checking by the field superintendent and 
certificates issued and recorded. Vouchers for all 
requisitions are kept on file for the inspection of the 
client. 2. Office accounts with clients, which is a 
regular accounting of the business of the firm, re- 
cording all cash receipts and disbursements and all 
bills issued to clients. 3. Cost accounting, which 
consists in charging to each piece of work the 
direct salaries of the draftsmen and superintendents 
employed upon it, plus its proportion of overhead 
cost (rent, light, salaries of clerical force, draw- 
ing accounts of members of the firm, etc.). <A 
daily record is kept of the time spent by each 
draftsman on each piece of work which is summar- 
ized monthly and overhead costs for that period are 
calculated on that basis. In this way, the actual 
costs on each piece of work can be readily deter- 
mined. The books are audited by a certified pub- 
lic accountant every three months. 

3. Clerical—This comprises—1l. Secretaries and 
stenographers. The incoming mail is here dis- 
tributed to the various men in charge, copies of let- 
ters made, etc. 2. Letter file room. Correspondence 
is filed separately under the same work number as 
appears on the plans and is further subdivided into 
various classes, such as letters to and from clients, 
those dealing with stone-work, with steel, with 
plumbing, etc. 3. Plan file room. Here are kept 
all original drawings and plans filed in sliding racks 
and card indexed. All orders for blue prints which 
are made in triplicate by the “squad captains” are 
here tabulated and recorded and sent to the printer. 
This department also has charge of all supplies and 
of the issuing of drawing materials to the drafts- 


FO TINGS 


men. Record is kept of the location of the draw- 
ings and photographs of all completed work. 
4. Librarian, who has charge of the architectural 
books and photographs, rebinding and_ repairs. 
These books and photographs are card indexed and 
recorded. 

Te SOPERINT ENDEN CE 
1. Field—A_ superintendent is assigned to each 
piece of work and it is his duty to pass on all ma- 
terials delivered to the site, to have general super- 
vision of the operation, and to insure coordination 
and cooperation between the work done in the office 
and at the building. He also audits and checks the 
various pay-rolls, requisitions, certificates of pay- 
ment before approval. These superintendents are 
members of our own staff and are men who have 
been with us for a long time. 
2. Office—Shop drawings are submitted to us in 
duplicate and are checked and corrected by the 
draftsmen and checkers directly in charge of the 
drawings from which they were made, which in- 
sures complete familiarity with the work. If there 
are any corrections, the sub-contractor must re- 
submit his shop drawings for final approval. 

The criticism and approval of models and 
samples is always done personally by one of the 
members of the firm in charge of the work. 

Detail designs of various parts of the build- 
ing are made at three-quarter inch scale and at full 
size. The shop drawings of the sub-contractors 
are made from these and they are therefore a very 
important part of the work. The drawings of these 
details are made either by or under the direct super- 
vision of one of the firm. 


DAILY TIME TICKET 


BOR 

TIME MADE UP IN ADVANCE 
EXCUSED TIME MADE UP 
OVERTIME 


CLIENT 


Date 


HOURS 


Time of Working __ 


CARRERE & HASTINGS 
SHREVE, LAMB & BLAKE 


Approved 


Signature of Draughtsman 


Form Used in the Office of Carrére & Hastings, Shreve, Lamb & Blake, 
Architects, New York. Daily Time Ticket. 
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Time Report, Size 5% in. x 8Y% in. 
Forms Used in the Office of D: H. Burnham & Co., Architects, Chicago, IIl. 
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By Frederick W. Garber of the firm of Garber & 
Woodward, Architects, Cincinnati, O. 


CE architecture and the making of profit 
are the aims of this office as, no doubt, of all 
other offices. All our work is divided into two 
groups. Work done by Mr. Woodward and 
work done by myself. That again is given di- 
rectly 10 one of three men in the office. This 
method would indicate thdt we.have no head 
draftsman, which is- true. We have three head 
draftsmen. : 


As an example: Assume that one of the mem- 
bers of the firm has charge of a certain piece of 
work. He begins it and ends it. It is turned 
Oyereto,one of these three men in the office 
and he is made directly responsible to the prin- 
cipal. These three men have a financial interest 
in our firm. As soon as possible he is brought 
into conference with the client and eventually re- 
lieves the principal of a good deal of this work. 

On any work handled by me, my word is final 
and the man in the office who has charge of it 
will have the last word in so far as the drafting 
room is concerned. He might use one or both of 
the other men who hold similar positions, but 
his authority is final. He follows the work 
through sketcues, working drawings, details and 
full sizes. Most of the contact with superin- 
iendent is through him. 

On questions of policy and things of that 
sort Mr. Woodward or myself is called in. The 
three men in the drafting room agree as to who 
shall help them and which draftsman shall be 
used for the work. Their intimate connection 
with them relieves us of a good deal of burden 
and you may be assured that they pick out the 
most capable men for doing specific kinds of 
work. 

We are in constant touch with these men and 
they never permit details or full sizes to leave the 
office until we have gone over them after they 
are blocked out. 

Mr. Woodward and myself each have a secre- 
tary who carries on the reports, makes out esti- 
mates, attends to correspondence and things of 
that sort which begin with the superintendent 
and come up through the same channel only in 
the reverse direction from the drawings. For 
quite a number of years we have made a state- 
ment to each and every one of our clients, each 
month, of the actual condition of their work. 
We find that this keeps the client continually 
posted and there is never any discussion as to 
cost. 

One day each week is devoted to Building 
Committee meetings at which the clients, mem- 
bers of the firm and one of the three men at- 
tend. These meetings simplify and expedite 
the work and keep the client in close touch with 
his project. 

Our method is so simple that it is hard to 
understand why anyone would be particularly 
impressed. But we can say that it does work 
and works well and that we are never out of 
touch with our work which is the great stum- 
bling block to doing good and successful work. 


POWUNGTES 


By M. Nirdlinger, of the Firm of Nirdlinger & 
Marlier, Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| PAE eT E our office methods of handling 
the various building operations, would state 
our first procedure is to obtain complete data re- 
garding the building site, after which we have our 
first real conference with the client. Preliminary 
drawings are then prepared, blue print or white 
print copies being submitted client from time to time 
with all notations, changes, etc., noted on the prints 
which we keep for our records. This method is 
carried on until the completed drawings and speci- 
fications are ready for the taking of estimates. If 
it is found necessary to make revisions which de 
not materially change drawings and specifications 
after estimates have been submitted we make up an 
addenda to specifications and obtain additional esti- 
mates. The addenda beccining part of the contract 
permits us to make necessary notations on drawings 
after estimates are received. If the changes are very 
complicated we, of course, revise drawings before 
taking new estimates. After contract is once let, 
all instructions sent contractors, including all extras, 
credits, changes no charge, etc., are made up with 
three carbon copies in addition to original, the orig- 
inal being sent to contractor, one copy to client, one 
copy for drafting room record, and one copy for 
filing. We have found this method most important 
as it eliminates all misunderstandings at the close 
of the operation. 

We have found it of great help to present each 
client with a filing case of similar divisions to our 
office forms, so their records check with ours. The 
forms used are as follows: Contracts, Extras, Dis- 
puted extras, Credits, Disputed credits, Certificates 
for clients, Payments on account, Changes no charge, 
Instructions sent contractors, Written complaints 
account of slow progress, Written complaints ac- 
count of bad work and material, Written complaints, 
general, Written complaints for back charge, No- 
tices, three days and others, Disputed items, Unfin- 
ished and unaccepted items, Architect to Contractor, 
Contractor to Architect, Archiect to Subcontractors, 
Subcontractors to Architect, Changes ordered by 
Owner, Client to Architect, Architect to Client. 
Estimates for changes, etc., refused, Refused esti- 
mates, Architect to agents account of materials, Re- 
ceipts for drawings, Miscellaneous. 

By the above system all orders from client to con- 
tractor pass through this office, contractor obtaining 
written orders from this office for all changes. This 
feature eliminates carelessness on the part of the 
Architect, Contractor and Owner, as the verbal 
agreements that are a common practice always cause 
disagreements later on. 

Regarding drafting room operation, we have sep- 
arate files for all sketches, and %4-inch drawings, 
details are all numbered, listed, and filed according 
to their numbers. Receipts are obtained from Clients 
and Contractors for all drawings issued. Head 
draftsman has his filing case for each operation, he 
makes records of all changes from outer office cor- 
respondence, these records being used in making up 
all details, revised drawings, etc. Upon completion 
of the operation correspondence, scale drawings, 
sketches, and details are catalogued and filed, mak- 
ing immediate reference possible at any time. 
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JEU NMC IIE, A KOMUNIIES: 


CONTRACTOR'S PROPOSAL 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON. ARCHITECTS 


814 TOWER COURT, CHICAGO, 


Gentlemen: 


CONTRACTOR'S MAME RCO 


Hereby Proposes To Execute The. NY ork: 
For The. Building For. rats Owner 
At in accordance with your Drawings and Specifications 


We enclose herein our certified check for $ as a guarantee of good faith 
Principal, Proposal 2 ae $ —— 


Alternate Proposal No. | 


Alternate Proposal No. 2 


Supplementary Proposal “A" 


Supplementary Proposal “B”____ 
Supplementary Proposal “C” 


nw lalan lo le lo 


Supplementary Proposal ‘“‘D” 


Signed _ aoe == 
oe Contractor 


Unless otherwise stated all proposals are open to acceptance within 10 days from 
date thereof. All proposals for contracts on Public Buildings must be accompanied 


by certified check for three per cent of the principal proposal.) 


Form Used in the Office of Perkins, Fellows & 
Hamilton, Architects, Chicago, Ill. 
Size 8% in. x 11 in. 


By John V. Van Pelt, Architect, New York City. 


A RCHITECTURAL offices are usually run 

on one or the other of two different plans. 
Under one of these plans the same man works up 
up the early sketches, has charge of the working 
drawings, details, possibly the specifications and 
even the superintendance of the job all the way 
through. Under the other plan there is a sketch 
division, working drawing division, detailing di- 
vision, etc., a special specification writer and 
special outside superintendents. There has 
been much complaint of the second system 
among draftsmen on the ground that they indi- 
vidually become mere cogs in a large machine 
and never learn anything outside of the monot- 
onous routine of the special work alloted them. 


My own office is run on the first system. 
I believe it is better because there is_ less 
likelihood that different branches of the or- 


ganization will fail to interweave and that there 
is more probability that the initial intention in 
the design will eventually find expression in the 
construction. ‘Those who believe in the second 
system, sometimes called the “factory system” 
claim that the first method is more costly to 
the architect. I do not believe this. 


Distinctive features in my own office are that I 
perform a large amount of work on each building 
myself, making the original design, usually laying out 
the most important quarter-scale plan, writing 
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the specifications and superintending the con 
struction. Thus I have intimate knowledge of 
what is being done. I handle a fairly large 
amount of work the majority of which is institu- 
tional, tuberculosis sanatoria, schools and 
churches taking first place. The Gennadion, 
which Mr. Thompson and I are now building in 
Athens by day’s labor, is primarily monumental. 

The disadvantages of the system that I follow 
are twofold; if there are faults in the plans or 
construction, or if the design be bad, it is en- 
tirely my fault. Moreover, to practice architec- 
ture in this way means that I have a long and 
strenuous working day. 

The point that is not covered in my organiza- 
tion is a member of the firm whose special ac- 
tivity would be largely social, meeting and secur- 
ing new clients, etc. Futhermore, every office 
needs an advertising manager, and that I lack. 
My work comes almost entirely through earlier 
executed work, a necessarily slow process. How- 
ever, this has resulted in a steady and increasing 
volume. My charges are made on either the 
percentage basis or a time basis. Clients pay 
for all prints. In calculating the cost of a build- 
ing for a percentage charge, no deduction is 
made for omission from contracts for which the 
drawings and specifications have been prepared, 
but extras are added in computing this cost. A 
monthly statement is prepared in the office ana 
the overhead is calculated in proportion to the 
drafting hours that have been recorded daily 
during the month. Each drafting hour has added 
to it an overhead which varies from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar and a quarter, as the vol- 
ume of work in the office changes. 

Time cards are filed for each day’s work on 
each job so that each card has noted upon it the 
number of hours of each draftsman employed on 
the job, any extra expenses, travelling expen- 
ses, etc., and notes which eventually make a 
diary of the job. 

I have found this system of the greatest 
value and believe that it is unusual. My office 
very seldom enters competitions. ; 


ESTIMATORS INQUIRY 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


ARCHITECTS 


Chicago 19 


Geutlemen: 


In reference to your drawings and specifications for 


for building 


we request the following information. 


Form Used in the Office of Perkins, Fellows & 
Hamilton, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 
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It is my belief that work in the office is im- 
proved by a pervading atmosphere somewhat 
akin to that of the studio. Instead of a time 
clock to be punched when the men come in and 
a docking of their time, I have always allowed 
considerable liberty in that respect. Draftsmen 
are paid by the hour instead of by the week 
and this is made clear and taken into consider- 
ation when they enter the office and their salary 
is determined. It means that they do not receive 
pay during vacations and receive special over- 
time at a higher rate only when asked to come 
at a sacrifice. I believe that the practice of dis- 
charging draftsmen without previous adequate 
warning is unfair and vicious. I like musically 
inclined draftsmen, although I find that they 
will not let me sing in the drafting room. 


By Peter B. Sheridan, Architect, Hazelton, Pa. 


S PEAKING from the viewpoint of the smaller 
office, we believe that it is a big advantage for 
the small office to have an association of two men. 
One (4) handling the soliciting, superintendence 
and specifications, while the other (B) has charge 
of the drafting, office management and trade inter- 
views. This division of responsibility will work out 
fairly for both men. It.is practically impossible for 
one man to manage all thoroughly and it is a rare 
thing to find a draftsman who will assume respon- 
sibility and take the personal interest in the firm’s 
business that an associate will. 

Assuming that we have a building, 4 having so- 
licited this work and closed the contracts (we use 
the A.I.A. contracts, having found our client and 
his lawyer more in sympathy with this form than 
any original one that we could devise among our- 
selves). Next an interview is arranged so that B 
will meet the client and become familiar with the 
requirements. Following this, 4 and B will dis- 
cuss the problem in detail and various schemes are 
tried until some definite solution is obtained. The 
client being satisfied with the final solution, B as- 
sumes full charge of the job, further discussions of 
the project occurring as the work progresses. Any 
draftsmen that are required will be under B’s super- 
vision. At the same time A is writing the specifica- 
tions, working in parallel with B, this method help- 
ing to avoid err.rs of omission and mistakes on 
both the drawings and specifications. Upon com- 
pletion they check each other’s work. 

We might add that a small office should never con- 
sent to drop below the recognized percentage fee. 
Judging by the present cost of a well studied and 
drawn set of plans, it would be impossible to spend 
the required amount of time on the study of the 
problem if the fee were cut. It is only natural that 
the finished work will suffer by this cheapening 
procedure. 

If an association of this type is to be successful 
each man must be capable of holding up his end of 
the work and each*must have absolute faith and 
confidence in the other, 
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By Rankin Kellogg & Crane, Architects, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N reply to your request we would say that our 

practice has not seemed to lend itself to the 
use of stereotyped forms. Our work has been 
so varied and has been so largely for govern- 
ment, state, county and municipal or related 
boards where certain prescribed forms have 
been obligatory that we have found it more ad- 
vantageous to handle each job along its own 
particular lines. The fact also that our work 
has generally consisted of a comparatively small 
number of large operations, rather than a large 
number of smaller projects that could be han- 
dled in a routine way, has not encouraged the 
use of forms. Meetings with clients or commit- 
tees are always made a matter of record by an 
account of the proceedings as understood by us 
and prepared as soon after the conferences as 
possible. Copies are sent to the clients or com- 
mittees and we are governed accordingly un- 
less notified to the contrary. It is difficult to 
see how any form could be devised to cover rec- 
ords of this kind and yet we regard them as of 
primary importance. The same is true of su- 
perintendents’ and inspectors’ reports. The pro- 
jects we have had in hand have varied so that 
if any special forms seem desirable they are 
prepared for each operation 

We enclose herewith a copy of our certificate 
form and our form for special order. In the 
latter the circumstances and conditions of each 
particular order are set forth in considerable de- 
tail and the copy going to the contractor as well 
as the copy retained by ourselves is signed by 
the owner unless the exigency of the case pre- 
vents. 


By J. W. Dolliver, Architect, San Francisco, 
California. 


[\ my practice of Architecture I have select- 

ed a type of practice which I might class as 
personal, in contrast with a large office which 
carries on an organization practice. My method 
is fraught with the same impediments as others 
where the-practice is either a feast or a famine, 
but strange to say, the more the rush the better 
the system is kept up. Every morning this is 
attended to in transit to the office, as I am a 
commuter. Briefly outlined the system is as 
follows: 

Record of Practice:—I have a Lefax filing 
pocket book arranged with daily calendar, ad- 
dresses, 34” sectional ruled pages and alpha- 
betical index where all notes are dated and let- 
tered fom the date of meeting with the client 
right through superintendence. Journal ruled 
pages keep the accounts of contracts and pay- 
ments. Page for Contractors and Sub-contrac- 
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DETAIL OF PORTAL, ROUEN CATHEDRAL 
FROM “SELECTED MONUMENTS OF FRENCH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE” 


The delightful character of the sculptured detail, both in the figures and in the architectural 
ornament, is well shown in the photograph reproduced on the other side of this page. This 1s one 
of the plates in “Selected Monuments of French Gothic Architecture’ which is being brought out by 
the publishers of PENcIL PornTs. 
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The faience of Persia is especially worthy of study. Gace, nl 
applied in the designing of polychrome decoration in other styles. TESS 
though the style is limited in its usefulness in present day practice in t 
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Courtesy of The Randolph Collections 


ETCHING BY JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, “THE TWINS” 


The etching by John Taylor Arms, which is reproduced. on the other | 
of the most interesting of the many aS im hus “gable series.” The ete 


pleasing presentation of an interesting architectural sabre as “well as an e 
from a pictorial standpoint. Een 
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PENCIL SKETCH BY WM. P. SPRATLING 


The pencil sketch reproduced on the other side of this sheet is one of those made by William P. 
Spratling on his sketching trip in Europe during the past summer. It is especially worthy of study 
from the standpoint of technique, for it very successfully renders the richness and tenderness of the 
old stonework and does this in a masterly way. 


THE SKETCH PROBLEM, PART II 


The First Preliminary Competition 
for the Paris Prize 


BY JOHN F. HARBESON 


In this article Mr. Harbeson treats the sketch problem in the same manner in which he has discussed other 
problems in the pages of this journal under the general heading “The Study of Architectural Design.” 


HE first preliminary competition is different 
from the regular sketch problem in one 1m- 
portant particular—only five are placed. 

It is not enough to make a good sketch—it must 
be one of the five best, and as the competition 
is keen this sometimes results in an exceedingly 
high standard. And just as in sprinting, if you 
seriously intend to win a race in a meet, you will 
go into regular training to develop your muscles 
and your control over them, and to increase your 
“wind,” so that by the date set for the race you 
are absolutely “in condition;”’ so, too, it is pos- 
sible to train for the Paris Prize Preliminary. 

This can be done by taking a problem each 
week, for a number of weeks—programs of for- 
mer preliminary competitions may be used. Most 
of these have been published in the architectural 
magazines and may be found in the reference 
libraries. Take the problem in every respect— 
except one—as if you were taking the Prelimi- 
nary itself; work “en loge’—that is, use no docu- 
ments, no criticism, no help. The exception 
mentioned above is as to the time. It might not 
be possible to take a number of such problems 
in the time usually alloted to a Paris Prize Pre- 
liminary, if the whole number of hours had to be 
spent consecutively, without undermining one’s 
health to such an extent as to jeopardize the 
chances for success in the event itself. 

This would apply more particularly to the 
Second Peliminary, a forty-eight hour problem: 
it is even more necessary to “train” for the “sec- 
ond prelim,” and training by means of a number 
of similar problems is of even greater value in this 
case. But even one forty-eight hour sketch 
problem is a severe strain on one’s stamina be- 
cause of the intense nervous effort required, to 
say nothing of the loss of sleep and lack of regu- 
larity in eating; a series of such efforts would be 
ruinous to the stoutest constitution. A glance at 
some of the successful problems in these compe- 
titions, of which Fig. 19 is an example (by D. M. 
Kirkpatrick, winner of Paris Prize 1912) will 
show that to draw as many individual lines as are 
shown, necessitates a high average of lines per 
minute, in the time left after the parti has been 
found and studied, and the arrangement of the 
masses, of the axes, and the character of the rep- 
resentation have been decided upon. 

For these training problems it is sufficient to 
use the proper number of hours, and not to use 
them consecutively—to divide this number into 
shorter periods so that the usual habits of life are 


not disorganized and nervous vitality is not dissi- 
pated. 

If you can get some one else to go through 
this training with you, there will be an added 
benefit for both in development: the more the 
better. 

After each such trial get what criticism you 
can on your effort—from the Patron, from men who 
have had the Beaux Arts training, and especially 
from “Logists” in a previous Paris Prize com- 
petition, who, therefore, have had some success 
in preliminary competitions. Look, then, at the 
published solutions of these former programs: 
incidentally you should not look at these solu- 
tions before making the esquisse—that is, if you 
expect to get any real value from the effort. 

With such a method of training you will be 
astonished at the improvement in your own 
pe after taking ten or twelve problems of this 

ind. 

And when you come then—after this train- 
ing—to take the preliminary competition itself, 
make use of this training as much as possible. 
Stick to the technique, the medium, you have 
found greatest success in using; watch the dis- 
posal of your time so that the preliminaries (the 
finding of a parti, the study of the composition of 
the sheet, the blocking out of the masses of 
your solution) will not eat too much into the 
time necessary for the presentation. 

And in this final effort—the “Preliminary 
Competition” itseli—you must drive yourself 
hard, use every pound of “steam” you have to 
werihenbestithacisemeyou . actoss, i bhisiS)n0 
time to pamper yourself, to hang back from a 
supreme effort: rest tomorrow—eat tomorrow 
—play tomorrow. Today get the d— thing 
done, and get it done well, just as well as you 
are capable of doing a thing of this kind. 

And if you miss it, if you do not “place,” do 
not forget that there is another competition a 
year later, and start in at once to get ready for 
it, to “go in training” so that the results will 
be different in that competition. 

It is interesting to examine the problems 
which have been “placed” in a Paris Prize Com- 
petition. That shown in Fig. 14, also by D. M. 
Kirkpatrick, shows the value of directness, es- 
pecially an thes plane 7 Everything is: (nailed 
out;” there is no indecision anywhere. In any 
good sketch you see evidence of the attitude 
that, once the design has been decided upon, 
there is never again any hesitancy about design 
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Figure 17. Design by M. Albert Ferran, Pupil of M. Laloux, for “Le Pavillon Central d'un 
Palais de l'Institut.’ First Preliminary Competition, Prix de Rome, Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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Figure 18. Design by M. Courréges, Pupil of M. Bernier for “Le Pavillon Central d'un 
Palais de UInstitut.’ First Preliminary Competition, Prix de Rome, 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


Figure 20. Design by M. Azéma, Pupil of M. Redon, for “Un Monument a la Source 
dun Fleuve.’ First Preliminary Competition, Prix de Rome, Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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Figure 21. Design by M. Astorg, Pupil of M. Bernier, for “Un Monument a la Source 
@un Fleuve.’ First Preliminary Competition, Prix de Rome, Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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or parti; they are accepted as good, and presented 
as directly and forcefully as possible. In 
this case (Fig. 14) center lines and snap lines 
are partly responsible for this feeling of direct- 
ness, and the use of T-square and triangle is 
much in evidence. Figure 8 (December PENcrIL 
Points) is very similar in draftsmanship and in- 
dication. Both of these are decidedly deserving 
of the name “Sketch.” 

Quite different is Figure 7 (December PENcIL 
Potnts), which, although a successful prelimi- 
nary first entry, looks much like a finished 
drawing, the lines are so carefully indicated, the 
profiles and intersections of lines so neatly 
drawn. But this was a simpler problem, and the 
parti chosen was a simple solution for this pro- 
gram. This made it possible to spend more 
time on the presentation, which has been very 
effectively done and with a great deal of clever- 
ness, even though at first glance it seems quite 
simple. 

Half way between these as to care of drafts- 
manship, but equally effective as to the success 
of its presentation are two of the successful 
drawings in the first preliminary competition of 
1920, a “Church Facade,” Figures 15 and 16. 

It is interesting to compare these with two 
rather sinular French examples submitted in the 
First Preliminary Competition for the Prix de 
Rome at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Figures 17 
and 18, for a “Central Pavilion for a Building 
for the Institute.” Each of these is more decid- 
edly a sketch problem than the American ex- 
amples. 

Even more distinctly partaking of the sketch 
problem idea are two other first preliminary 
drawings at the Ecole, for “Un Monument a la 
Source d’un Fleuve,”’ Figures 20 and 21. And yet 
how much these differ from each other! The 
latter is full of hard lines—the T-square and 
triangle are very much in evidence, with free- 
hand used only for ornament within or against 
hard lines. In the former there is little evidence 
of the T-square and triangle—only a few big 
axis lines have been laid out mechanically, 
while everywhere are free-hand lines. Yet each 
is equally successful in expressing a solution of 
the program; each was chosen to enter the sec- 
ond preliminary competition. 

It is interesting to note that there may be the 
same variation in good plan sketch problems. 
Figures 22 and 23 were solutions for “Ecole Pro- 
fessionelle d’Apprentis dans Une Grande Ville,” a 
twenty-four hour sketch problem. That by Chaurés 
(Fig. 23) is mechanical in its technique (though not 
in its final appearance), most of the lines have 


been drawn with T-square and triangle, even: 


much of the smaller indication was done me- 
chanically, and this assemblage of mechanical 
lines is then dressed up with free-hand work. 
Tournon’s solution (Fig. 22) shows a use of T- 
square and triangle for only the first layout of 
the lines—the final presentation is apparently 
all free-hand. And both of these problems were 
good; both of them were premiated. 
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This only goes to show that there is no one way 
of doing a sketch problem, no set formula; and 
that each man as he “arrives” adds his own per- 
sonal touches to the different kinds of good pres- 
entation, even though he may have used ideas 
from one person here, from another there. In 
fact, the more he gets from many different men, 
the more apt is his own work to be personal, 
as being not too much like any one of them. 

But in any case, whatever medium you use, 
whatever style you develop, you must present 
a clear “picture” of your idea. The time is 
short and your efforts should be focused on the 
presentation of the one idea. 


SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
FURNISHING 


COMPETITION for American artists, enab- 

lng the winner to study in the Paris ateliers 
of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
is announced by Frank Alvah Parsons and a com- 
mittee of judges which includes society leaders, 
architects, and decorators. 

The scholarship, of $500, providing transporta- 
tion to and from France, and one year’s tuition, is 
offered to stimulate interest in interior decoration 
and architecture among the American people, and 
will be awarded to the American student of art 
and decoration who submits the best decorating and 
furnishing scheme for a five-room apartment. 

The committee of judges includes: Mrs. Seymour 
L. Cromwell, Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator; Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, author ; 
Miss Mary Kernochan, Francis Lenygon, decorator ; 
William Delano, architect; Richardson Wright, edi- 
tor; and Chamberlin Dodds, decorator. 

The scholarship is offered by E. A. MacDougall, 
president of the Queensboro Corporation of New 
York, as a fitting stimulus to further the relation 
between art.and the building industry. It will be 
known as the Jackson Heights Garden Apartment 
Scholarship. 

The competition closes January 31, 1924. Plans 
should be presented to the secretary, J. Mitchel 
Thorsen, 9 East 46th Street, New York City. 


THE SMALL HOME 


HE November issue of The Small Home, 
published monthly by The Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
at Minneapolis, Minn., contains, in addition to 
illustrations and descriptions of several small 
houses, a number of interesting articles, among 
which are the following: “Do Women Make Final 
Decisions on a Home?” by Maurice I. Flagg ; “Dem- 
onstrating Building Conditions,’ describing and 
illustrating one of the three small demonstration 
homes completed recently by the Northwestern Di- 
vision of the Bureau for the Minneapolis Journal; 
and “Sentiment vs. Smoke,” on how to design fire- 
places that will not smoke. 
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tors’ addresses and telephone numbers and 
pages for office expense and time. My own 
time sheet for the month is at the back with 
various buildings noted with hours per day on 
each. This method keeps all data in compact 
form easily referred to. 

Preliminary Drawings:—These are kept, also 
all notes until work is entirely paid for. It is some- 
times interesting in court or to a client who thinks 
your charge exorbitant. 

Working drawings are laid flat in drawer until 
most prints are taken from them, then folded in a 
vertical file and divided into general drawings 
and full size details and numbered, and the 
name of drawing with number noted on outside 
of envelope. Office copy of specifications filed 
in the working drawing folder and written so it 
may be blueprinted. 

In writing specifications on work where a 
specialist is not employed a member of the 
trade is called in to go over and advise as to up- 
to-date practice. For contracts and general con- 
ditions A. I. A. documents are used. A section 
in a vertical file contains one folder with con- 
tracts, one for letters and others for construction 
data, sub-contracts, etc. 

At the end of the year these files are cleaned 
out and tied up together and filed away from 
the working part of the office. 


By Alfred C. Bossom, Architect, New York City. 


| Ree office organization that we have worked out 
over a period of many years has reduced itself 
down to a very simple form. Starting with my- 
self, and of course I make it my business to enter 
into the activities of all of the office, we divide our 
activities into two main heads. One, the production 
of the drawings in the office under our head drafts- 
man, Mr. Frederick J. Hartwig, and the other the 
preparation of specifications, the awarding of con- 
tracts, and supervision of all the work on the out- 
side under our Office Manager, Mr. Arthur Zimm. 
We all three keep fully conversant with the work 
going on in the office, although our activities do 
not overlap, and we each have associated with us 
another member of the staff, so that in the event of 
any of us being absent, our individual activities 
continue without interruption. 

Under the head draftsman there are immediately 
two assistants, Mr. Emil Capel and Mr. Anthony J. 
DePace, who have charge of the drafting room. It 
is their duty to receive the instructions and to see 
that same are carried out, to follow the work through 
in its various branches, to take up with others when 
clients’ desires are known, or obtain any other 
information that may be required, and to see that 
it is given to the various persons working upon the 
drawings. They are also in possession of schedules 
giving the time when various drawings or informa- 
tion are needed on the jobs, and it is up to them to 
see that this is obtained. They also work in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Zimm, the Office Manager, under 
whose direction all specifications are prepared. 

When instructions are given to draftsmen in 
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charge of any particular building, one of these two 
assistants is always present, so as to have a dupli- 
cate system in all cases to prevent delays due to ab- 
sence or illness. This generally covers the handling 
of the production of the drawings. 

As regards the construction of the work in the 
field, the Office Manager’s assistants keep him in- 
formed at all times as to the condition of the work 
both on the buildings and on the drawings, daily 
reports being received from every job, which one of 
these assistants examines and takes to all directly 
interested. 

For all internal communications in the office we 
have very frequent conferences, relying more upon 
these than upon written instructions, although we 
keep written records of all matters of importance in 
the hands of all the interested parties. 

In relation to the jobs themselves, we carry on 
quite a voluminous correspondence, perhaps larger 
than is necessary, but we have found that the more 
detailed information we have of the actual condi- 
tion of the work on the building and from the 
factories where it is being fabricated, the condition 
of accounts, payments between the contractor and 
subcontractor, and data of that sort, the less trouble 
we have in giving our clients information which, 
in our judgment, they should always have, the easier 
the work runs. In a great many cases we send 
copies of all letters relating to matters between our 
office and the contractors to our clients for their 
record. And one of our rules from which we never 
deviate is, that there shall be no secrets from the 
clients, and if there are any awakenings to be had 
I insist that they come from my office before they 
shall arrive from any other source. 

This of course is a very brief outline of our form 
of handling our work, but we have endeavored 
wherever possible to eliminate red tape, and get right 
to the heart of the situation; for an architect’s func- 
tion in my opinion is to use every legitimate method 
to carry out his clients’ requirements in the most 
artistic and practical manner, and to do this in the 
most expedient and economical way. 

When the drawings are nearing completion the 
preparation of specifications commences and at 
the same time the person responsible for the pro- 
curement of bids is notified as to the branches 
of work that are to be covered and is given the 
approximate dates when the drawings will be 
ready for blue printing. The bidding lists are 
then made up and inquiries are made of pro- 
spective bidders as to whether they wish to sub- 
mit proposals, and when the drawings finally 
are completed the solicitation of bids is com- 
menced at once. 

At this stage of the work the drawings are not 
entirely complete as to dimensions or as to 
studies of ornament, interior decorations, or de- 
tails of various points where several materials 
meet in a complicated manner. Nothing more 
is done on the drawings while the bids are being 
taken until after the contracts are awarded. 
The drawings then are checked over, the basis 
of contracts is definitely determined and the final 
completion of dimensions is maiz. Upon the 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, ARCHITECTS 


NAME ADDRESS 


POSITION DESIRED SAL. PER WEEK 
AGE MARRIED OR SINGLE 
SCHOLASTIC TRAINING 


NAMES OF FORMER EMPLOYERS, LENGTH OF SERVICE. 


INTERVIEWER 


Cards, Size 3 in. x 5 in. 


ESTIMATOR’S RECEIPT 


CHICAGO, _ 19 


RECEIVED OF PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


PLAN SET NO. , SPECIFICATION SET NO. 
OF BUILDING FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF ESTIMATING THEW 
WORK. 
SAME ARE TO BE RETURNED TO YOU ON OR BEFORE 
Se a= 


BY 


APPROVED SAMPLE RECORD 


SAMPLE NO. oot Oe =o 
SUBMITTED BY pee SOON TRACTORS 
0) Eee eee ee ee ed ee ee ee ee UL DING 
FOR a 2a Oe eee ge We. haves ___.. OWNER 


APPROVED BY a DATES Se eee ea 


Forms Used in the Office of Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Chicago, Ill. 
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completion of the drawings for contract issues, 
the preparation of scale and full size details is 
commenced under a_ predetermined schedule. 
This schedule is drawn up to allow the greatest 
amount of time necessary for the production of 
the more intricate full size and scale drawings, 
yet allowing for release of these drawings to the 
interested contactors in time to commence their 
work so that delivery dates stipulated in the 
contract will be met. 

Where ornament is to be modeled the design 
department looks after the production of models 
and makes sure that they are ready for shipment 
to contractors’ shops in sufficient time to release 
the work to the job. 

The superintendent is placed on the work im- 
mediately after the award of contracts. He re- 
ceives a copy of the contract documents and as 
full size and scale details are released to the 
contractors a copy is sent to him. 

The control of shop drawings is had through 
rules of procedure that have been formulated to 
insure the delivery of these drawings at proper 
times. At the inception of the work a schedule 
of dawings that are to be furnished to the con- 
tractor in addition to the contract drawings is 
given him and he is asked to state what shop 
dawings he will prepare, or he is asked to make 
definite request for shop drawings to be prepared 
by our office. We indicate dates when the con- 
tractor may expect drawings from the office and 
we ask that he set dates for the submission of 
his drawings. The following up of release of 
our details and of the delivery of contractors’ 
shop drawings is handled by one person who is 
in charge also of the file of drawings and other 
matters relating to records having to do with the 
drawings. In this way a continuous flow of 
work is maintained from and between all sources 
and the interchange of requirements is effected 
without a great deal of difficulty. 

[tis the concensus ‘in the volfice thatsaue 
smooth operation and the almost tctai absence 
of errors is due entirely to the well-nigh perfect 
scheme of organization and the almost absolute 
lack of friction between departments. When a 
mistake does occur it seems more prominent be- 
cause there are so few in the course of a year. 

Perhaps one reason why the work of the or- 
ganization is accomplished so successfully lies in 
the fact that it occupies its own building, built 
for its particular purpose and with the idea in 
mind that the departmentalization would be 
more effectively carried out if placed and given 
facilities that are only possible in a building 
built for its specific use. The most important 
physical aspect of the office is the great amount 
of light and ventilation and the general feeling 
of having sufficient room to perform all of the 
functions necessary. There are no conditions in 
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the office that produce onerous working condi- 
tions, 


By Gardner C. Coughlin, Supervising Architect 
with Weary & Alford Company, Chicago, IIl. 


G pike organization of the Weary and Alford 
Company is divided into departments han- 
dling specialized phases of the work. The pro- 
curement of new business is taken care of by 
certain members of the firm, and the prepara- 
tion of preliminary sketches, the design, the 
construction drawings and the engineering 
equipment, solicitation of bids, award of con- 
tracts, and the supervision of construction all 
are handled by separate departments each under 
the charge of an individual who is capable of 
directing these activities in a harmonious way 
and in complete co-operation with all other de- 
partments. 

Upon the completion of the preliminary 
sketches and their acceptance by the client, they 
are turned over to the design department for 
some elaboration, more particularly in the fix- 
ing of column centers as controlled by the ex- 
terior or the interior design. The plans are re- 
studied to make sure they are correct for the 
needs of the client and then are turned over to 
the drafting room for production. 

The drafting room is operated under the 
squad system under the generai charge of a su- 
pervisor and each squad boss is responsible to 
the organization for the production of a particu- 
lar set of drawings. 

Simultaneously with the beginning of con- 
struction drawings, the structural, mechanical 
and electrical engineers commence their prelimi- 
nary layout work and frem then on each de- 
partment contributes its quota to the ultimate 
goal. 

We have found that this departmentalization 
scheme is the only scheme under which the pro- 
duction of drawings and the smooth working of 
the organization can be accomplished effectively. 
The heads of the various departments work in 
complete co-operation and when a sense of in- 
harmony enters into any of the work a meet- 
ing of the various department heads is held and 
each one is expected to speak his mind without 
reservation, and whatever difficulties have arisen 
are very quickly adjusted. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


Re a letter recently received by C. Grant La Farge, 
Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following 
items of news: 


“Professors Manship and Faulkner have arrived and 
are at work upon the Ward-Thrasher Memorial. Profes- 
_ sor Manship hopes to have his portion ready for the stone 
cutter before long, and, while the sculpture is being 
blocked out, he plans to go to Egypt, and, upon his re- 
turn from that country, he intends to put the finishing 
touches on the monument himself. 

“Sculptor Amateis has a life sized figure of a female 
bather on exhibition at the international exhibition now 
open in Rome. 


“Visiting Architect Clay, in collaboration with Dr. 
Esther Van Deman, a Visitor at the School of Classical 
Studies, is making an interesting restoration of the re- 
gion between the Regia and the arch of Titus. 


“The King and Queen of Spain~ visited the Spanish 
Academy when they were in Rome last month, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that they had but five days for 
Rome, Bologna and Naples. The King spoke with every 
one of the Spanish students and saw his work. One of 
his remarks was to the effect that Spain depended upon 
the Prix de Rome men to make Spanish art respected. Art 
is considered so important in France, Italy and Spain, 
that the highest officials in these countries do what they 
can to encourage their talented young men. Would it 
not be well for America to follow suit? 

“Mr. John Gray of Rome has made a contribution of 
five hundred lire to the library. 


“There is a movement on foot among the property 
owners on the Via Giacomo Medici—the street between 
the Main Building and the city of Rome—to close that 
street where it crosses the tram line which runs in front 
of the Main Bui ding. If this can be done, it will be an 
important step toward peace and quiet around the Main 
Building. . sae? 

“Two of the properties between the Main Building and 
the city of Rome are again for sale. Oh for sufficient 
money to buy them! 
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“We have had one distinguished visitor in the Presi- 
dent of the University of California. 

“The Thanksgiving Dinner was an unqualitied success. 
This is the first time the men have arranged every detail 
themselves: it was the jolliest dinner we have had in the 
twelve years I have been connected with the Academy. 
Sixty-eight at table.” 

From a letter written to Mr. La Farge by Frank P. 
Fairbanks, Professor in Charge, School of Fine Arts, we 
quote the following: 

“This month we have started the annual shipment of 
the men’s work to New York. There were thirty-three 
subjects comprising nine pieces of sculpture by Gaetano 
Cecere, nine drawings and renderings by J. K. Smith, six 
drawings of villas and gardens and a scale model by Ralph 
E. Griswold, and eight paintings and frescoes by Carlo 
Ciampaglia. The shipment is expected to arrive in New York 
in ample time for the annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League. 

“There has been a conference of the Fine Arts faculty 
and senior fellows to discuss the details of procedure for 
the collaboration competition for the year. 

“The Architects Hafner, Deam and Newton are in resi- 
dence, while Marceau has gone to Florence to obtain 
material for his studies of the Pozzi Chapel on the 
Palazzo Palmieri. Hafner is painting his copy of the 
model of Michelangelo’s dome of St. Peter’s, while Deam 
and Newton are both engaged on their first year envois. 
Newton has obtained all his measurements and other 
data for his record of the Villa Chigi, while Deam has 
laid out several drawings for his restoration of the 
Temple of Fortuna. 

“Of the Sculptors, Amateis is working on a new figure 
and a portrait, having finished his Renaissance relief in 
marble. Stevens is travelling in France and England 
after having cast his figure of America and making 
studies of animal life in the zoo behind the Villa 
Borghese. Meyer has his first year figure cast in the 
plaster ready to develop in that material. He has other 
interesting projects under way. 

“Of the painters, Schwarz is working on his principal 
figure composition, is making water colors and etchings. 
Floegel has been preparing a new group of cartoons for 
fresco, and is now travelling in northern Italy. Brad- 
ford is away making a tour north to Florence and Venice 
visiting the Umbrian and Tuscan hill towns. 

“Tsadore Richmond, on a Rotch Scholarship in Archi- 
tecture from Boston has just arrived in Rome and is 
starting to lay out the first of his numerous envois.” 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCIL POINTS 
(Other Items on Page 76) 


Wanted: High class draftsmen experienced in fine resi- 
dence work and: design. Permanent positions for capable 
men. Roy -Teldon -Price, M.A.I.A., Beverly Hill, Los 
Angeles, Cal. : 

Architectural Draftsman Wanted: One who is neat, ac- 
curate and thoroughly capable of making working draw- 
ings from sketches. Mostly banks and commercial build- 
ings. In reply kindly give full information as to train- 
ing, experience and class of work, also state age, married 
or single and salary. Tilghman Moyer Co., 824 Hamil- 
ton St., Allentown, Pa. 

Wanted: One or two draftsmen, senior or good junior; 
men who are neat tracers and can make good lettering 
and’ who are capable of laying out work under super- 
vision. Can offer good working conditions, and will pay 
salary according to ability. Residence, school, church 
and commercial work. C. Gilbert Humphreys, Architect, 
Winston-Salem. N.C. 

Young Lady wishes position as Secretary to architect. 
Thoroughly familiar with all duties of an architect’s of- 
fice. Can assume generally the responsibility of an archi- 
tectural commission. Best references furnished. Box 
R. P. Care of PENciL PorInts.— 
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THUMB TACK CLUB OF DETROIT 
N the evening of November 13, the Thumb Tack 
Club of Detroit held a very enthusiastic smoker 
and get together in which thirty-five draftsmen 
participated. The meeting took place in the assembly 
room of the Arts and Crafts Studio, where refreshments 
were served and ‘an entertainment was provided. 

The. Third Annual Architectural Exhibition was dis- 
cussed and the various committees gave reports of the 
progress which had been made. This exhibition is given 
annually under the auspices of the Thumb Tack Club 
and compares very favorably with that given in other 
larger cities. Exhibits have been received from most of 
the other larger eastern offices—as well as from Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Columbus and other mid-western and 
western cities; and combined with the local material, this 
year’s showing promises to surpass the efforts of former 
years. The annual exhibition has become an established 
event and is looked forward to with great interest by all 
those interested in architecture. This years’ exhibition 
will be held in the galleries of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts from December 10th to 23rd inclusive. In connec- 
tion with the Exhibition, a Year Book will be published 
as usual and may be obtained after December 10th by 
writing to R. W. Tempest, 324 McKerchey Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. The book will be 8% x 11 inches in size with stiff 
board covers, will contain 80 plates printed on dull coated 
paper and will sell for $1.50. 

Work of such well known architects as Day & Klauder, 
Wilson Eyre & Mcllvaine, Holabird & Roche, Richard 
E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Benjamin Wistar Morris, 
Alfred Bossom, Miller & Reeves, Mellor, Meigs & Howe, 
as well as work of local architects, comprises the illus- 
trations. 

At this meeting definite steps were taken to re-establish 
the Atelier and eighteen candidates signified their inten- 
tion of enrolling in the Beaux Arts classes. Many men 
who were unable to be present are known to be inter- 
ested in Beaux Arts work and it is expected that at 
least twenty-five men will be taking Beaux Arts problems 
this winter. 

The Thumb Tack Club was organized some four years 
ago and was an outgrowth of the Detroit Architectural 
Atelier, which was broken up by the War. The Club as 
originally organized included engineers, architects and 
men interested in the allied arts and started out with much 
enthusiasm. We maintained expensive club rooms for 
about a year and a half until the Club was so far in debt 
and interest in it had dwindled, until there were but few 
interested. The Board of Directors decided to put on an 
Architectural Exhibition. This exhibition proved to be 
very much a success both financially and as an educa- 
tional feature. The exhibition we are holding this year 
will be the third and will be held at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts on December 10th to-22nd,1923. 

Mr. John B. Jewell is president of the Club and is a 
member of the firm of Halpin & Jewell, 1024 Hammond 
Building. Mr. R. W. Tempest of the office of George D. 
Mason & Co., Inc., is chairman of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee for this year. 

The Club as now operated, is strictly an architectural 
club with associated members of men interested in the 
allied arts. The membership is small and confined to 
those who are really interested in the Club. An Atelier 
has been formed to do Beaux Arts work and in all 
probability you will hear from us later. We have not, as 
yet, I believe, selected a Patron. 


HE Henry Gillette Woodman Scholarship for 1923 

has been awarded to Mr. Gerald Kenneth Geerlings, 
who received the Bachelor’s degree in 1921 and the Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1922 from the Department of Architecture 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Henry Gillette Woodman Scholarship-was founded by 
the bequest under the will of George B. Woodman de- 
ceased, in memory of his son, to provide for the payment of 
expenses or toward the expense of one year’s travel in 
Europe of a student or graduate of the Architectural 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania. This 
Scholarship is open to any holder of a degree who com- 
pletes at the University of Pennsylvania the requirements 
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of either of its degrees in Architecture (B. Arch. or M. 
Arch.). 


ALPHA,RHOSCHT 


HE Ninth Annual Convention of Alpha Rho Chi will 
be held at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan- 
uary 2-3, 1924. It promises to be one of the best 
attended and most interesting conventions of several years. 
The Mnesicles committee has arranged a formal din- 
ner-dance for Wednesday evening, January 2, at the 
Curtis Hotel, where the visiting delegates will make their 
headquarters. This will make a welcome relaxation be- 
tween the two days of strenuous business. The tradi- 
tional stag banquet will take place the evening of 
January 3. 


THE, CHICAGO ATELIER 


lee invitation reproduced on this page brought out a 
gang of about eighty to initiate the new quarters of 
the Chicago Atelier. 

Talks by Mr. Andre Rebori, Mr. Edmund S. Campbell, 
stunts by members, a five minute competitive sketch by 
all present, the “crit” of sketches by Mr. Rebori, together 
with food, drink and fellowship made the occasion en- 
joyable and well worth while. 

The Chicago Atelier was organized last month for the 
main purpose of developing architectural design. This 
will be accomplished by the participation in competition 
work. 

The organization is fortunate in having Mr. Campbell, 
as its patron. Also many prominent architects and men 
of affairs as associate members. 

Membership is open to all. From the young man who 
has had neither practical or technical training, to the 
architect or draftsman who has had all the advantages. 
The essential qualifications are the desire for improve- 
ment, and lots of genuine good fellowship. 

Anyone interested in the purpose of the Chicago Atelier 
is cordially invited to come to 605 Athenaeum Building. 


COME ON 
OVE 


ALL YOY PENCIL PYSHERS 


Above is shown the cleverly drawn design for a recent 
get-to-gether of the Chicago Atelier. 


PEN CIES ROINEES 


Alfred C. Bossom 


ALP REDeC, BOSSOM ELECTED A FELLOW SOF 
PoE ROYALO INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITEC LS. 


LFRED C. BOSSOM, of New York City, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, an honor which has been conferred upon 
only ten architects in the past fifteen years. Under the 
constitution of the R. I. B. A., such an election must be 
unanimous on the part of the Council. 
The list of men upon whom this honor has been con- 
ferred includes the following: Giles Gilbert Scott, R. A., 
the architect of Liverpool Cathedral; the late Frank 


Darling of Toronto, Royal Gold Medallist; Raymond 
Unwin, the famous Town Planner; Ralph Knott, the 
architect of the London County Council Hall, and 


General Sir Charles Rosenthall, K. C. M. G,, the dis- 
tinguished Australian soldier who is now President of 
the New South Wales Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Bossom is known as an architect of large build- 
ings, and has given particular attention to the needs of 
banking institutions. During his various European 
travels he has made a special study of banks, including 
many of the world’s most famous institutions, and his 
training both in finance and engineering as well as in 
architecture equipped Mr. Bossom especially well for the 
designing of the many large commercial buildings and 
bank buildings of which he is the architect. 

Mr. Bossom is an Englishman by birth and was a 
student of several important British schools of archi- 
tecture where he won many medals for his work. 

Mr. Bossom’s keen interest in professional education 
has been shown by his establishment recently of the 
Travelling Scholarship in England which bears his 
name. From the fund he created for this purpose medals 
are awarded to students of the leading British archi- 
tectural schools who submit the best designs for com- 
mercial buildings. A certain number of these prize 
medallists are to come to the United States each year to 


study American commercial architecture for six months, 
their expenses being paid from this fund. The compe- 
titions for these studentships are held under the super- 
vision of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
students, upon their arrival in the United States, will 
be under the supervision of the Architectural League of 
New York, of which Mr. Bossom is an officer, as well 
as Chairman of the English division of its Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


This recognitidén which has come to Mr. Bossom is 
one more indication of the constantly increasing friend- 
ship between the architects of Great Britain and of 
America and of the growth of understanding and com- 
munity of interest among the English-speaking peoples 
as well as a recognition of the importance of lir. Bos- 
som’s work. 


CINCINNATI ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


HORTLY after the World War the Cincinnati Archi- 

tectural Society, which had been disbanded for the 
duration of the war period, was reorganized by a small 
number of enthusiastic men who were determined to 
build up in Cincinnati an Architectural Society that 
would be of real credit to the profession and we believe 
that they have fully succeeded in every way. Our mem- 
bership up to the present time has reached 135 in number 
and among them are many of the leading architects of 
the city and also a number of the professors of the local 
University, and if we may rely upon the program that 
the Membership Committee has mapped out for them- 
selves we will have at least a total of 160 members by 
the close of this season. 


Permanent quarters have been secured by the Society 
through a lease covering a period of years with the Cin- 
cinnati Art Club in their newly acquired four story 
building at 327 East Third St., both clubs using various 
rooms throughout the entire building on different nights 
in order that their activities may not interfere with each 
other. On the first Monday night of each month the 
regular meeting is held and is always preceded by a 
splendid dinner which is served in the banquet hall and 
followed by a talk by the speaker of the evening on 
some architectural subject of interest. These meetings 
are well attended by the members and we have no trouble 
in getting a large turnout irrespective of whatever else 
may be going cn on that particular night. 


At our December meeting a most interesting talk was 
given by Professor Cecil Baker, professor of architecture 
at the University of Cincinnati, on the advantages of the 
co-operative course in architecture as now being used in 
this college. While this is an entirely new idea in an 
architectural course, we cannot help but feel that sooner 
or later many of our leading colleges will be adopting 
this idea for the many advantages it offers. 


Our Educational Committee is on the job and working 
hard, and classes have been resumed for this year’s work 
in Clay Modeling, Design and Life Class. Problems in 
Design include Archaeology, Plan and Analytique given 
by the Beaux Arts Institute and quite a number of draw- 
ings were sent in to New York on the first problem, a much 
larger number of the men, however, have taken the Esquisse 
for the second problem and it appears that they are going 
to make a very good showing. The History and 
Engineering classes have been held up temporarily be- 
cause of the remodeling of the rooms to be used for this 
purpose, but these subjects will undoubtedly start im- 
mediately after the Holidays. 


For the year 1924 the following officers have been 


elected: H. Henthorn, President; Wylie Bloodgood, 
Treasurer; Conrad J. Rohr, Secretary. 
HE annual meeting of the American Society of 


Heating and Ventilating Engineers will be held at 

the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, January 22nd 
to 25th. Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. C. W. 
Orbett, Secretary of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 
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HERE and THERE and THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


ELL, here we go! We have never conducted a 

department before nor done much of anything else 
for that matter, but knowing as we do that we are ad- 
dressing one of the most intelligent audiences in America, 
if not in the world, we are entering upon our task with every 
assurance that brilliant stuff for this section of PENcIL 
Points will come to us in such volume that soon all we 
will have to do will be to swing a big letter opener and 
arrange the material so it will look nice on the page. 


So that there may be no misunderstanding regarding 
the scope of this department let us restate the proposition 
in our own words :—Contributions may range all the 
way from funny to very serious, stopping at all the way 
stations. They may be about architecture or about any- 
thing; they may be in prose or verse, in pencil, ink or 
wash; they may be of any length from a half a line to 
a page (if good). Sketches are welcome, caricatures— 
anything clever or interesting. This gives every reader 
of Pencit Points a chance to flap his wings and bust 
into song or whatever he likes to bust into. 


HEke’s where we pass the buck to our faithful con- 
tributors. Anonymous sends us a poem and we print 
ide AS AG © 


THE FIFTY-SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 


When I decided to build me a house 

I felt just a little afraid 

That plan and design were not quite in my line 

So I sought Architectural aid 

And I said: Show me, pray, something most recherche 
For I’m weary of hanging my hat 

In an early Victorian 

Pre-Montessorian, 

Plain two-by-fourean flat. 


The Architect puffed at his period pipe 

As he sat in his Renaissance chair, 

And he gave me a smile in the pure Gothic style, 
Though he spoke with a Romanesque air, 

Said he: If your taste is not wholly debased, 

The best you are certain to find, 

Is the later Colonial, 

Pseudo Baronial 

G. Washingtonial kind. 


I thanked him politely and paid him his fee, 

But sundry acquaintances cried, 

“That stuff you should shun for it hasn't been done 
Since Benjamin Harrison died.” 

And they took me direct! to a new Architect 

Who argued with logic compelling 

For a Quasi Delsartean, 

Post Bona Partean, 

Wholly Beaux-Artean dwelling. 


My downfall had started; I groped in a maze, 

Of traces, transitions and trends, 

And I labored anew over prints that were blue, 
With the aid of my numerous friends. 

But I don’t knit my brow about building plans now, 
For all my money is spent, 

And my home’s an Arcadian 

Second-Crusadean 

Pink-Lemonadean Tent. 


Get busy, poets! 


ALTER B. BROWN of Dayton, Ohio, sends the 
following letter and we do not know how to answer 
it. What is the best way of filing and taking care of this 
valuable reference material? Won’t some of you who 
have devised satisfactory systems help Mr. Brown and at 
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the same time other readers of PENctt Pornts who are 
similarly perplexed? 


“As a subscriber and admirer of Pencit Points, 
I am taking the liberty to ask a question which may 
at the same time suggest a topic for an editorial 
or discussion in the magazine. Have you any 
suggestions for a good practical filing system of 
plates and articles cut from the magazines? 
Work is a little slack at the office and I am utiliz- 
ing the time by tearing the magazines apart and 
saving all worth-while plates and articles. It oc- 
curred to me this subject may be important and 
interesting enough to architects and draftsmen 
who take the magazines in their homes to be dis- 
cussed in your magazine. I thank you for any 
suggestion you may be able to give and would ap- 
preciate an early reply. I wish Pencm Points a 
very successful year in 1924.” 


N INTERESTING suggestion is made by A. F. 
Seiden, 175 5th Avenue, New York, and we print his 
letter in full: 


“Most draftsmen are interested in details. May I sug- 
gest that you have in each issue of your PENcIL PoINTs 
one sheet given over to nothing but details. Ordinary 
and everyday construction details are sorely in need of by 
most of us. There may be a sequel to the details drawn 
and described by Mr. Knobloch in his ‘Good Practice in 
Construction.’ I have in mind such details as 


1—saw tooth skylights (good Construction of) 
2—built up doors; transoms, etc. 
3—window seat and radiator enclosure, etc., etc., etc. 


Many things I can’t just think of now, but that come up 
every little while and make you wonder just what makes 
up for good construction. I am a two-year subscriber, 
thank you!” 

Suggestions are in ordet for other details to be made 
a part of this series. What would you like to see in- 
cluded to round out the work started in Mr. Knobloch’s 
book and carried still further in the October issue of 
Pencit Pornts? Tell us what you want and we will try 
to get it to you. 


Now we come to the question of a sketch com- 
petition. We did not conduct one in 1923, but have 
heard from so many of our readers expressing great 
interest in such a competition that we have decided to re- 
sume in 1924. Definite announcement will be made later, 
but we would like to get an expression of opinion from 
you as to the feasibility of adding a new feature to this 
event. The suggestion has been made not only that 
prizes be given to the winners of the competition, but 
also that the sketches submitted be placed on exhibition 
and sale immediately after the drawings are judged. 
Many people are greatly interested in sketches and would 
purchase them at a moderate price. Would those sub- 
mitting sketches in the competition agree to sell them? 
Would such a feature tend to detract from the main pur- 
pose of the competition, which is to stimulate an interest 
in sketching? Or would it tend to stimulate interest in 
the entire event and produce a more interesting com- 
petition with reasonable financial rewards as a possibility 
to those entering it? Expressions of opinion are in- 
vited. 


D°Es anyone know the address of Mr. C. Arromall 
Markhart? If so we would appreciate receiving it 
at this office. 

We would also like to receive the correct addresses of 
the following :— 
A. R. Forester, Salina, Kansas, H. L. McNabb, Los 
Angeles, Cal., J. Riedel, Santa Barbara, Cal. H. E. 
Villa, New York City, N. H. Caldwell, Hollidayburg, 
Pa., E. R. Becker, Weehawken, N. J. and G. W. Barrett, 
Athens, Ga. 


PEN CIEE PO i Nees 


Mr. Charles Morse Stotz, Pittsburgh, Pa. sends a 
little sketch of some old houses in his home town. We 
like it and here it is. 

Sketch by Charles Morse Stotz. 
Come on you sketchers and let us see your stuff! We 


want to publish each month a sketch from someone whose 
work has never before appeared on the printed page. 


The following letter and answer may be of interest to 
those desiring to study architecture by means of cor- 
respondence courses :— 


“T should like to take a correspondence course 
in architectural drafting, and would like your ad- 
vice as to where I can best get this. How does 
this course offered by the International Corres- 
pondence Schools compare with like courses of- 
fered by the extension departments of Columbia 
University? Hoping that you can give me, as a 
subscriber, this favor, I am 


(signed) JOHN S. BLANDING. 


“Replying to your letter of November 27th we 
wish to say that both the Home Studies Courses 
given by Columbia University Extension and the 
International Correspondence Schools courses in 
architectural drafting are very good. The De- 
partment of Architecture at Columbia, of course, 
ranks very high among the architectural colleges 
in the country, but we suggest that you write to 
the International Correspondence Schools head- 
quarters at Scranton, Pa., and also to Columbia 
for their descriptive literature of the courses 


which you wish to take. We believe that you 
will get very good instruction from whichever 
one of these schools you elect. Trusting that we 
may hear from you and the progress you are mak- 
ing in your new work, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
PENcIL Ponts.” 


ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 


T THE recent meeting of the Architectural Bowling 
League ot New York, Weggerman of McKenzie, 
Voorhees & Gmelin’s office bowled the highest score of 
the evening, carrying off the Christmas prizc—score 192. 
Baker of J. Gamble Roger’s office scored next highest 
winning the New Year’s~ prize—score 177. 

A feature of the evening of December 18th was the 
fine playing of the team from Warren & Wetmore’s Office. 
We missed Lyman and Smith who were on the sick list 
that evening. Hope for the speedy recovery of the 
absentees is expressed. 

The surprise of the evening was the winning of their 
three games by Warren & Wetmore’s, J. Gamble Rogers’ 
and Alfred C. Bossom’s offices. 

Johnke of Dwight Robinson’s office holds the high in- 
dividual score of 212. 

Ackerman of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin holds the 
high individual average of 16054. 

McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin’s office holds high team 
score of 809. 

The Club contributed $25 to the New York American 
Christmas Fund. 

It was decided at the last meeting of the League to 
hold a two-man team tournament as well as the three- 
man and five-man tournaments. 

Captain Paradies of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin’s 
office is counting on winning the championship and _ his 
team is now leadng the league. 


Standing of the Teams, Dec. 18, 1923 
Played Won Lost 


1 McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin .... 16 14 2 
2 SMES, CEI ASNCKE conadceodunecnc 14 12 2 
SeeAl Cedi Cae DOSSOnIm rice eee 14 10 4 
AN ADS piles IROOM. soe occongnconnaons 14 10 4 
Gy lene Gavanlnke TROIS coo acogemodor 14 ij 7 
Gu Gassm Gilbertam wee meee peor cee or 16 9 7 
Ve dblavoce WWES ALEK) ides og pommninte aud oe 16 9 7 
rat ANIAUE tel me BO CAKGE AOL: nyeio ta tio Ga tporiten bo Ae 14 7 Vi 
OM Nickhitime Miecada Gan litem teeter 16 Deal 
KO SromminmeniGich @e Sweeklisie .ocannoaease 14 3 dul 
il Jexeinjewana, WV, IMIGEIFIS, aos c0c0ceo0ness 1 SF als) 
12a Donte Barberee ace ti. tert rset 16 QO 16 


The officers of the League are: E. L. Capel, President ; 
EieAS Poll Vices President. Na alo. Varentines Secretary, 
P. M. Lynch, Treasurer. 


ANTED: Architect or architectural engineer as Chief 

and Assistant Chief of the newly created Bureau of 
Buildings of the Milwaukee School Board. Salary from 
$6,000 to $9,000 for the first position, $4,000 to $6,000 for 
the assistant. Candidates must be thirty years of age and 
besides their training must have had at least five years’ 
practical experience in the designing and construction of 
large buildings. Apply at once and not later than March 
Ist. to) the City Civils Service, Commussion,, City | Hall! 
Milwaukee. 


EMEMBER a ten dollar bill will be sent each month 
for the most meritorious contribution for this depart- 
ment. Send your material early. If you are afraid your 
stuff is too late for February send it in just the same and 


if it fails to catch one issue it may turn up in the next 
one. And don’t be bashful. 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


LI EMS” OF? CONSTRUCTION 
PN ees eve 


By Orto GAERTNER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In this series of notes Mr. Otto Gaertner, AJ.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construc- 
tion that are troublesome unless the architect happens to 
have met a similar problem previously—matters of a more 
or less special nature.—Ep, 


Garages (Continued)—The weight of an automobile is 
not unitormally distributed as is ‘the weight of merchan- 
dise placed on a freight elevator since it has only four 
points of contact with the surface on which it rests and 
for this reason more than the usual factor of safety must 
be allowed. The elevator car should be supported by 
means of a steel sling and it should be enclosed either 
with solid wood and preferably steel to a height of five 
and one-half to six feet or with wood or metal “openwork. 
except where it must remain entirely open for loading 
and unloading. If the enclosure is of openwork, fie 
openings should not be more than one inch wide. Such 
parts of the grille as come opposite the counterweights 
should be covered to a height of six feet or more ath al 
wire mesh of not lighter than number sixteen gauge wire 
having not over one-half inch openings if fie clearance 


boaween the enclosure and the counterweights is less 
than two inches. 
The counterweights are mentioned, but any other 


structural part of, or projections in, the shaft are equally 
dangerous if the grille openings are too large. Also it 
would be well to protect against danger from this source 
by placing the mesh or decreasing the grille openings 
wherever the counterweights and _ projections come 
within as much as four or five inches. If the crosshead 
of the car is less than six feet, the car enclosure should 
extend to it. 

In place of the enclosure being made of the material 
mentioned above, it may be made entirely of wire mesh. 
In that case, however, the wire should be at least number 
eight gauge or flat ribbon of equal strength may be sub- 
stituted. The openings of the mesh should be small 
enough to reject a one and one-half inch diameter ball. 

The top of the elevator should also be covered with a 
solid cover or one of the mesh just mentioned, but it 
should be strong enough to resist a load of one hundred 
and fifty pounds suddenly applied at any point. The car 
should also be supplied with gates that will guard the 
full opening when they are closed, except that they need 
not exceed the usual height of six feet. There are times 
when material of unusual length must be taken to upper 
floors to be used for repairs et cetera. Then it is well to 
have a section of the elevator top hinged to open so that 
they may project above the car. 

While the car enclosure as described is suitable 
for a freight elevator and for one for taking automobiles 
from floor to floor such an elevator may at times serve 
as a passenger elevator if the building does not warrant a 
separate one being installed. If the building comes under 
the jurisdiction of building codes any rules and regula- 
tions covering passenger elevators must also be com- 
plied with. For instance, an emergency exit must be pro- 
vided in the top of the car, such opening being at least 
sixteen inches in its least dimension and containing not 
less than four hundred square inches. If there is more 
than one elevator in the shaft a side opening in each car 
may also be required. 

All elevators should have gates on their platforms 
to close the loading entrance if the utmost safety is re- 
quired. In any case however the doorways of the shaft 
shall be provided with door or gates, preferably solid 
doors of fireproof design. If grilles or wire mesh is 
used it should have wired glass behind it on the shaft 
side and if the wired glass is omitted the grilles or mesh 
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should be small enough to reject a ball two inches in 
diameter. In territories where doors or gates are man- 
datory, some precaution should be taken against persons 
stepping through a shaftway opening and into the shaft. 
A chain or bar stretched across the opening about 12 
inches back from the edge of the shaft will do but a low 
gate sliding either up or sideways would be better. 

A gate sliding upward can be moved by hand or it 
may be arranged to work automatically with the car. 
‘lhis type of gate may be of openwork or solid and 
should be at least three and one-half feet high. If this 
gate is semi or fully automatic it should move in guides 
but such a gate is not recommended for cars travelling 
over seventy-five feet per minute. A locking device 
should be provided to prevent the opening of the gate 
when the car platform is not at or very near the landing 
or floor of the opening into the hoistway where the gate 
occurs. All gates and doors should be strong enough to 
resist a sudden pressure of seventy-five pounds applied at 
any point without being permanently deformed and with- 
out being sprung from their guides. 

Sometimes an elevator may be provided with sliding 
doors or gates, one leaf sliding behind the other so that 
only one need be moved for passenger service and if it 
is desirable to use the car for automobiles or freight, 
first the one is slid behind the other and then both are 
swung outward together. In such a case an arm fastened 
to the second door acts as a track and guide for the 
sliding door, the arm extending beyond the former which 
is hinged to the jamb of the doorway. In addition the 
sliding door should be provided at the bottom with a bolt 
acting as a stop and guide by travelling in a grove in 
the saddle of the doorway. Also the hinged door should 
be provided in the bolts top and bottom to hold it rigidly 
to the head and sill of the doorway except when the 
bolts are released in order to swing the door open to- 
gether with the sliding door behind it. 

Collapsible gates are not recommended unless made and 
protected in such a way as to guard against accidents 
due to shear. Hoisting doors and gates may be semi- 
automatic or fully automatic as mentioned for one of the 
types mentioned above. By semi-automatic we mean that 
the door or gate may be manually opened but directly 
or indirectly closed by the motion of the car. Fully 
automatic doors or gates are those which are both opened 
and closed by the motion of the car, either directly or 
indirectly. Some gates and doors are independently 
operated, that is they are opened and closed manually or 
by power which is not furnished by the motion of the 
Gaic 

The shaftway doors are sometimes provided with 
interlock devices primarily to prevent the movement of | 
the car unless all hoisting doors are closed and locked 
and to prevent the opening of any door unless the eleva- 
tor car is standing at rest opposite that door. A number 
of other conditions can be taken care of by this device 
according to the way it is made and installed. It is 
generally inoperative however, and should be so, when 
the emergency release is used. 


A. I. A. CONVENTION 


HE fifty-seventh annual convention of the American 

Institute of Architects will be held in Washington, 
D. C., in May 1924. Though it was announced some time 
ago that the convention would be held in New York this 
vear it was thought best to change this plan and to hold 
the fifty-cighth convention in New York in 1925. 


SUBSCRIBER is very anxious to secure a com- 

plete file of Pencrt Points to January 1923. Any- 
one wishing to sell such a set should address Subscriber, 
care PENciL Potnts.—Adv. 


REN GLES P.O .iNatas 


BUDE IONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFL- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PENCIL POINTS. 


Architectural Specifications.—Complete specifications on 


exterior and interior finish coating, structural coat- 
ings, cement coatings, shingle stains, floor and wall 
finishes, enamels, varnishes, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dust Problems and Their Solution.—Presents basic 


idea of dust engineering covering subject of air filtra- 
tion, standard specifications and other useful data, dia- 
grams, etc. 48 pp. 8% x 11. Midwest Air Filters, Inc., 
100 Bast 45th St., New York. 
Published by the same firm, Architects’ and Engineers’ Data 
Book covering a line of special steel sections suitable for a 
vartety of industrial uses. 50 pp. 8% x11. 

Brass Pipe for Water Service.—Bulletin B-1 mono- 
graph on the subject, typical layouts and valuable 
engineering data for architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. 8% x 11. 32 pp. The American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Conn, 


Catalog of Blueprint Machinery and Aeccessories.— 
M-23 containing complete listings of modern types of 
blueprinting machinery as well as blueprint room requi- 
Mites mC ote pp C. BY Pease Co., 808 No. BPranklin 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Published by the same firm. Catalog of drawing instruments 
covering complete line. Apply for Catalog C-03. 

The Gospel of Fresh Air.—7th edition. Treatise on 
the subject of modern ventilation covering various types 
of buildings. Profusely illustrated and containing much 
useful data. The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm Swartwout Model Buildings. 
Illustrated booklet describing type of portable building sutt- 
able for garages, filling stations and many other temporary and 
permanent uses. 32 pp. 8x11. 

Theatrical Lighting Equipment and Effects.—Catalog 
and handbook covering line of specialties, technical data 
on the subject, tables and specification data. 76 pp. 
6 x 9; Display Stage Lighting Co., Inc., 344 West 44th 
St., New York City. 

Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation.—Handbook on _ the 
subject covering cold storage, warehouses and a large 
variety of buildings where insulation is important. 


Drawings, diagrams and much engineering data. 150 pp. 
eS 9. Armstrong Cork and Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


Published by the same firm, Nonpareil Insulating Brick, tech- 
nical bulletin covering subject of insulating brick for a va- 
riety of uses. 72 pp. 6x9. 

Atlantie Terra Cotta.—Monthly publication for archi- 
tects and draftsmen. Recently issued numbers deal with 
Terra Cotta Frieze, 15th Century, profusely illustrated 
with photographs and the Renaissance Architecture of 
Terra Cotta featuring several beautiful examples of old 


Italian work. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Kenney Curtainless Showers.—Loose-leaf specification 


portfolio showing various models completely. Photo- 
graphs, roughing-in measurements, sections and specifi- 
cations. 8% x 11. The Kenney-Cutting Products Corp., 
507 5th Ave., New York. 

G. & G. Telescopic Hoists.—Complete specification data 
covering all models, layouts, drawings, accessories 
covering subject of equipment for ash removal. 8% x 11. 
24 pp. Gillis & Geoghegan, 537 W. Broadway, New York. 

Artist and Drawing Material Catalog.—Complete cata- 
log of everything required in the drafting room, fully 
described, illustrated and priced. 350 pp. F. Weber Co., 
Dept. P. P., 1220 Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Saving Home Construction Costs.—Technical booklet 
on this important subiect. Long-Bell Lumber Co., R. A. 
Long Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Refrigerating Manual.—Handbook on _ refrigerators 
containing specification data for hotels, clubs, institu- 
tions and _ residences. Jewett Refrigerator Co., 147 
Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Published by the same firm, Refrigeration and Health, also 
Jewett Solid Porcelain Refrigerator, booklet giving dimensions 
and complete data. 

Weatherstrip Details.—Blueprint booklet showing com- 
plete line of window and door details covering openings 
of all types; sections and much practical information. 
8% x 11. The Diamond Metal Weatherstrip Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Spring Activities—No. 
tails of Colonial bungalow, 


Aids Series.—De- 
sections, etc. 


30 of Alpha 
floor plans, 


20 pp. Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Speakman Showers and Wixtures.—Cotalog H. Hand- 


book with many sections, layouts and details of a wide 


variety of special] fixtures. 200 pp. 424 x" 7245 the 
Speakman Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Temperature Regulation.—Technical bulletin on sub- 
ject of temperature regulation under. all conditions. 
Complete terhnieal data, charts, ete. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 
The Fulton Co.. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fositive BHlectre and Mechanieal Interlock and 
Roller Bearing Hanger.—Technical bulletin illustrating 


and describing this device suitable for both sliding and 


swinging doors. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Blevator Supplies 
Co., Inc., 1515 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Published by the same firm, Crowell Pnewmatic Door Opera- 
tor, technical bulletin of value to all interested in elevator 
door equipment. 16 pp. 8% x11. 

Marbleloid Universal Flooring.—Illustrated brochure 
showing many typical installations with data sheets 
covering hospitals and schools. 32 pp. % x 10. The 
Marbleloid Co., 447 8th Ave., New York. 

Basie Specification for Tile Work.—A most valuable 
document for all architects, draftsmen and specification 
writers covering the entire question of setting and laying 
tile of all kinds. Complete and detailed specifications 
for all types of work under all conditions; ample space 
for memoranda. 40 pp. 8 x 11. Associated Tile Méfrs., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Instruction Sheet.—Details of 
head zine roofing. New Jersey Zine Co., 
New York City. 

Mortar Colors.—Data sheet with 12 panels in color 
showing mortar joints in combination with brick of 
various colors and textures. Also much useful informa- 
tion on the coloring of stucco. 8% x 11. Clinton Metallic 
1etelihae (exo, COlitiional, Ini NG 

Andersen Window FKrames.—Illustrated booklet with 
drawings covering design and construction of window 
frames. 24 pp. 8 x 11. Andersen Lumber Co.,. Bayport, 
Minn. 

Quality Centrifugal Pumps.—Specification folder, loose- 
leaf, containing complete data on all types of pumps for 
building use, diagrams, layouts, etc. 9 x 12. Chicago 
Pumps Go, Z2Z8Z0wWioltran St. .Chicaeco neil 

Doors for the Home and for the Public Library.—Two 
special bulletins covering modern metal equipment for 
these two classes of buildings. Entrances, elevator en- 
closures, stairs, halls and fire exits, corridor and com- 
municatinge doors and doors for special uses are con- 
sidered. Specifications and diagrams showing construc- 


standing seam horse 
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tion and suggestions for ordering. 8% x 11. 16 pp. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y. ; 
Craftsmanship in Wrought Iron.—Handsomely illus- 


trated brochure with full page plans in sepia showing 

examples of wrought iron craftsmanship. 24 pp. 8 x 11. 

Ferro Studio, Inc., 228 East 150th St.. New York City. 
Column Handbook.—Valuable data on steel and con- 


erete construction, diagrams, tables of strength, speci- 
fications, detail construction drawings. tables of safe 


loads, etc. Handy pocket size. 80 pn. Leatherette_bind- 
ing. Lally Column Co., 334 Calyer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Southern Pine Manual of Standard Wood Construction. 


—Useful book containing hundreds of tables and other 
useful data covering all types of wood construction. 
Handsome binding. 186 pp. 4% x 7. Price $1.50 per 


copy. Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. : 

Data Sheet on Refrigeration.—Folder with drawings 
and samples showing application of waterproof cushion 
gasket to refrigerator doors in place of weatherstrips, 
on buildings and for a variety of other uses. 8% x 11. 
wy. J. Wirfts, 134 South ith St. St. louis), Mo: 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


E SHALL appreciate it if the following will please 
send their complete addresses to PEeNciIL PoIntTs. 
Tt will be noted that the name of the city and state 
are lacking in all these instances. 
Thos. A. Johnsen, 1300 Corporation Bldg.; Robert 
Moody Smothermon, 111 17th Ave., S.; Theodore Yeu- 
meister 2021 West 12th St.: P. T. Poage, State Dept. of 
Public Works; Thomas F. Murray, Dept. of Architecture ; 
Dewey L. Irish, 1765 Childs Ave.; Chas. E. Armstrong, 
401 Reynolds Bldg.; C. R. Duncan, 308 W. K. H. Bldg. ; 
Willard F. Davison, Elwyn; William Henry Harrison, 
4301 E. Washington St.; D. Look, 2015 St. Charles Ave.; 
Louis S. Haffner, 710 S. Altamont St.; Geo. Hach, 420 
Lewis St.: Maxwell Siegel, 248 Glenmore Ave.; Geo. 
Pribish, Jr., 1921 Berwyn Ave.; Newell S. Tobey, 1500 


Farwell Ave.; Robert Sutton, 414% 8th St.: Wm. F. 
Stevens, 300 Virginia Terrace; Paul H. White, 1325 
Fourth St.; E. Spencer Benton, Jr., 527-29 Stahlman 


Bldg.; M. R. Blair, 400 Federal Square Bldg.; Clarence 
A. Damuth, 154 East Ave.; Raymond F. Fletcher, 2618 
South Chadwick St.; William T. Gunty, 175 Rowe St.; 
Emery Green, 2018 West 12th St.; Willis A. Conklin, 
401 So. Ocean Ave.; Horace B. Hammond, 738 Broad 
St: John. J. Hayes, 947 . Blue St5 Joseph Hoei- 
ner, 516 Calvin St.: A. K. Hawkins, 458 78th St.; 
Rudolph M. Krausse, 2311 Travis St.; Donald McLaugh- 
lin, 1223 Elder Ave.; Walter Nevara, 2437 So. Cali- 
fornia Blvd.; D. W. Atkinson, 2014 Tenth Ave.; Sprague 
W. Ashley, 26 Vick Park A.; Baruch Cohen, 229 East 
21st St.;: J. Bronger, 359 Riverside Ave.; A. Virgil Tol- 
lestrup, 1518 West 64th St.; Carl A. Mulvey, 416 East 
Locust St.: Leo. M. O’Leary, 2254 Upton Ave.; A. P. 
Rhoda, 2604 Hibernia St.; Fred J. Jones, 1011 Garden 
Ave.; Robert H. Ainsworth, 254 No. Menter St.; F. Henry 
Johnson. 
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WORK: OF THE FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


HE first session of the Fontainebleau School of Fine 

Arts held during the past summer in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau marked the successful beginning of an 
educational effort that is of great significance, for it has 
as its basis the idea of training American students in 
the most favorable environment, actually in one of the 
greatest and most interesting monuments of French archi- 
tecture and in daily contact with French architects, 
painters and sculptors from whom they derive inspira- 
tion and cultural development as well as instruction. 

A wing of the palace had been completely renovated 
and converted into vast ateliers for architects and paint- 
ers. The regular classes began on June 25 with eighty- 
five students enrolled. The Yale School of Fine Arts 
sent two scholarship students in architecture; the Mary- 
land institute, two in painting; the National Academy 
of Design showed its confidence in sending the winner 
of the Mooney Travelling Scholarship—a young man 
who afterward gained the 1923 Prix de Rome—and many 
leading art schools were represented in the student body. 

The school was placed under the directorship of 
M. Victor Laloux. The resident director was M. Jacques 
Carlu, Premier Grand Prix de Rome, who very ably con- 
ducted his work. M. Broy, Prix de Rome, and Architect- 
in-chief of the Palace of Fontainebleau, seconded M. 
Carlu in instructing the students of architecture. Forty 
students were enrolled in the department of architecture. 

Since the number of students cannot be increased, it 
is hoped that next year only those best fitted to benefit 
from the work may form the student body. This can be 
facilitated by the creation of scholarships ($500 each) 
endowed by art schools, colleges, architectural clubs and 
ateliers and awarded to the best students. 
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PERSONALS 


R. C. ArcHErR, Jr., ARCHITECT, has removed his offices to 
1759 U Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Howarp T. Yates has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture and engineering at 411-412 Dillaye Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SAMUEL LrEwis MALKIND and Martyn N. WEINSTEIN, 
ARCHITECTS, have removed their offices to the Chanin 
Building, 105 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BERNARD Herzprun has removed his offices to 135 West 
42nd Street, New York, where he will practice interior 
decoration as well as architecture. 


The architectural firms of Fotsom & STANTON and JoHN 
GRAHAM, JrR., have combined under the name of Folsom, 
Stanton and Graham with offices at 10 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. H. Wutnston and H. Hurwitz have formed a co- 
partnership for the practice of architecture with offices 
at 41 West 33rd Street, New York. 


Henry H. Gutrerson, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 526 Powell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


L. L. Ropertson and L. R. PATTERSON, ARCHITECTS, have 
opened an office at 310-311 Calumet Building, Miami, Fla. 


THE GARGOYLE €LUG 


HE monthly meeting of the Gargoyle Club, held at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, December 18, was 
presided over by Mr. A. J. Rahm. It is the custom 
of the Club to hold a dinner at alternate monthly meet- 
ings and for the members to take turns in presiding on 
these occasions. Mr. William Wilson gave an interest- 
ing talk illustrated with lantern slides made from 
pictures he took in Japan, showing buildings before and 
after the earthquake. Mr. Wilson, who is a structural 
engineer and has spent three years in Japan, discussed 
the effects of the earthquake on various types of con- 
struction. 
The Club has issued a very attractive calendar for the 
new year, showing a design in pen-and-ink. 


Class in Architecture at the Fontainebleau School. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE ARCHITECT’S 
ORGANIZATION 


HE interdependence of the architect and the 
members of his organization makes the hu- 
man element of the greatest importance. 

With team work all along the line great things can 
be accomplished, but with an organization in which 
there is indifference or friction on the part of various 
members there is inevitably a serious loss of effici- 
ency. Systems of office management, record keep- 
ing, the best of mechanical equipment, all valuable 
aids in the conduct of an office, are of little avail 
where the right spirit does not exist. The men may 
put in the time over their tasks day after day, busy 
every minute and still fail to produce the results ob- 
tainable where there is esprit de corps, the spirit of 
team work, a sense of unity of purpose and of inter- 
est, a feeling of responsibility for and pride in the 
work of the office on the part of every member of 
the organization. 

The January issue of this journal was devoted to 
the subject of Office and Drafting Room Practice, 
and the contributions were largely given over to de- 
scribing the machinery of office organization. Good 
and necessary, but useless without the driving force 
—spirit. Now we are going to take up the more 
important matter of “The Human Element in the 
Architect’s Organization,” devoting our April issue 
to this matter. In that issue we want to open up 
this subject and bring out constructive suggestions 
from all over the country, with the purpose of pro- 
viding a basis for improvement. 

First and foremost we are going into this with the 
attitude that all members of an architect’s organiza- 
tion from the architect to the office boy have a com- 
mon.interest—the welfare of the business from 
which they all derive their incomes—it would seem 
that this is an obvious fact. Furthermore, we are 
going into it on the basis that there is room for im- 
provement on the part of every member of the or- 
ganization, including the architect, in a great many 
offices. But we mean to assume that everybody has 
a sincere desire to contribute to the general im- 
provement by improving himself as well as the 
other fellow. Let us hold the ideal of an organiza- 
tion in which there is community of interest and 
let us measure existing conditions against that 
standard, striving to see clearly the means by which 
an approximation to our ideal can be achieved. This 
will involve laying bare cases that are not by any 
means ideal, but let us do it in a constructive spirit. 


Now, in going about this it will not avail us 
anything to say over and over that team work is de- 
sirable, having said it once and accepted the fact, let 
us have the statement of ways in which this has been 
brought about and suggestions of a practical nature. 
We want you to give the benefit of your observation 
and experience to the other readers of PENCIL 
Points by writing a letter for publication. We 
want experiences and ideas, and names will not be 
used without special permission of the writers of 
these contributions, so no embarrassment need be 
felt—speak out, architects, draftsmen, specification 
writers, let’s talk this over together. 

We are now making the announcement of this 
subject for discussion in our April issue in order 
that we may have a mass of material in hand long 
enough before the date of publication to enable us to 
present a discussion that will be of the greatest pos- 
sible help in bringing about the best conditions within 
the architectural profession, for the good of every- 
one. 

In this we look for the same ready and hearty 
response we have had in the discussion of other 
subjects. The more letters we receive the greater 
will be the fund of ideas from which all may draw. 
Write us an informal letter as short or as long as 
you please, but let us hear from you. 


JHE BEAUX ARTS BALI 


O* THE evening of Friday, February 8, be- 
ginning at ten o’clock, the Beaux Arts Ball, 
Carnival de Paris, will be given by the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City. This ball will be for the benefit of the 
students in architecture, painting and sculpture of 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 

Fancy costume will be obligatory and must be 
worn throughout the evening. Guests are urged to 
form costume groups in order to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of the Grand Defilé which will take place 
just before supper. 

The carnival will include side-shows, contests, 
acts, etc., a veritable Fete de Neuilly executed in the 
true Parisian spirit to the music of several orchestras 
and bands under the direction of Markels. 

Applications for admission tickets and reserva- 
tions for boxes and tables, accompanied by check, 
should be sent Kenneth M. Murchinson, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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DRAWING IN PENCIL 


BY KENNETH CONANT 


In this article Mr. Conant describes his method of drawing and discusses different methods of making pen- 


cil sketches. 


Mr. Conant is an instructor at Harvard University, has spent much time sketching abroad and was the 


winner of the first prize in the Birch Burdette Long Sketch Competition for 1922. Readers of Prncit Pornts are 
familiar with Mr. Conant’s excellent pencil sketches through the reproductions that have appeared from time to time 


in this journal.—Ep. 


made in connection with studies in architect- 
ural history, and have therefore a meticulous 
character. This is the result of my inclination and 
interest rather than of any idea that an infinity of 
fine detail makes a good drawing. It takes more 
_art, | think, to express a thing in two lines than to 
do it in twenty; and a competent and stylish draw- 
ing in very simple terms calls for just as intimate 
an acquaintance with the subject as a much more 
elaborate one. The thought back of a worth-while 
simple drawing must be direct and mature, and the 
ability to carry out such a thought is a rare gift. 
~The fact that in a drawing containing much in- 
cident and detail the interest is more diffused than 
in a simpler drawing, and the individual lines are 
thus less in evidence, should not blind the artist 
to the fact that, if his work is to be distinguished, 
each line should be careful and appropriate. There 
is, of course, a kind of easy “digital rapture”, which 
comes with training and skill such that an ex- 
perienced draftsman does not actually think of every 
line, any more than an experienced pianist thinks of 
every note in a trill. It remains nevertheless true 
that the trained artist’s individual lines and tones 
have beauty and character, and that his drawing is 
a sum of beautiful lines. The man whose hand is 
a less spontaneous servant of his impressions and 
emotions must be more careful in making the 
separate elements—lines—of which his drawing is 
built. A charming teacher whom I know sometimes 
says of student work, “More lines than thoughts” ; 
there is no more polite or more definite way of con- 
demning a drawing (Figure 1). 

Clearly the execution should be uniformly good 
over the whole surface of a drawing. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the odd corners, away from 
the center of interest, may be carried out carelessly. 
In the eyes of a good critic any careless work de- 
tracts from a drawing. Nothing has a place in a 
composition which does not contribute to its clear- 
ness and beauty. 

Need the fact that a drawing should be uniformly 
good execution entail its being an “imitation photo- 
graph”? Not at all, though that is a danger. A 
photograph gives the evident facts about an ar- 
rangement of objects—gives them quickly, ac- 
curately, and cheaply. Except for practice, it is 
not sensible to set out to do this work by hand, a 
much more uncertain and laborious process. Any 


A LMOST all of my own drawings have been 


drawing worthy of the name is an interpretation. 
Those whose work gives us the facts without inter- 
pretation are organ-grinders in art. The artist’s 
business is to choose a subject and render it ex- 
pressively, and then to arrange the subsidiary visual 
material around it so as to give it an orderly and in- 
teresting setting. The artist who really teels and 
understands his subject (nothing is more necessary) 
will be able instinctively to find the center of inter- 
est, the “eyes” of it, and to compose the surround- 
ings to lead up to it and give it the atmosphere and 
value desired (Figures 2, 3, 4, 5). I do not mean 
that the total effect need be very different from what 
the artist sees. But I do mean that what appears 
in a picture should be recast according to an idea, 
in order to make the composition an orderly and 
organized whole. This is the province of personality 
and interpretation, and it is the way to avoid making 
imitation photographs. We may use the parallel of 
language, which expresses another kind of idea in 
another way. Good speakers and writers are able 
to choose a suitable subject and make it lucid and 
interesting by the clearness of their own grasp, by 
their ability to arrange their material so as to bring 
out the principal point, and by their pleasing address. 
That is the case of a competent artist exactly. 

In my own work I do not hesitate to draw from 
two or more points of view (not, of course, widely 
separated), if it helps to arrange the picture better, 
or to make the planes read more easily. This may 
be very convenient in a street scene, for example, 
where parts of an uninteresting building in the fore- 
ground may interfere with a delightful part of the 
background in an otherwise agreeable view (Fig. 4). 
It is usually possible to manoeuver so as to avoid 
such a difficulty. The picture then becomes a com- 
posite one, and, in a strict sense, untruthful. But it is 
to be remembered that our impressions of most 
things are composite, the result of seeing them from 
many points of view. In the same way, I do not 
hesitate to use shadows as they appear on the same 
building at different hours if it helps the composi- 
tion in unity or interest, and does not bring about a 
manifest inconsistency. If the shadow of a buttress 
on a tower is prettiest at half-past one and the light 
effect on a neighboring chapel is handsomest at 
half-past two, I am not likely to let either effect go, 
as the camera would have to do. A good rule to 
follow is to do nothing which will seem obtrusively 
out of the way to one who knows well and cares 
for the subject of the picture. 
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Figure 4 Figure 6 
Figure 1. Drawing spoiled by careless foreground. Figure 4. Poor composition. The 
foreground is too obtrusive, and the eye is not led easily into the picture. Figure 5. Poor com- 
position. The inclined lines in the foreground are not pleasantly related, and the eye does not find 
its way easily from them to the facade above. Figure 6. Poor composition. Uminteresting 
pattern, not relieved by play of light or contrast. 
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Figure 2. Poor composition. The visual 
material is scattered around the edge of the 
picture, leading up to nothing, with the re- 
sult that the picture is blank and uninter- 
esting. 


Many young draftsmen try to get personality 
into their pictures by trickiness of line and handling. 
That is insincere, and an offense against good 
craftsmanship. The artist’s approach to his work 
should be straight-forward. Attempts to make 
“peppy drawings with an exaggerated technique 
may well deform or defer the ripening of a genu'ne 
personal style. Drawings which depend for their 
character on imitation of the mannerisms of ad- 
mired artists have also undoubtedly specious ap- 
peal. The peculiarities which make up a personal 
style are determined by the great interests, and, 
quite as much, by the limitations of the artist. A 
man interested in archaeology who draws figures 
badly will naturally put his best efforts into the 
architecture he is rendering, to the neglect of his 
figures. If people like his architectural work and 
encourage him; his best efforts will go to improving 
that, his figures will come to be incidental, and the 
sentiment of his work a detached one. The cartoon- 
ist and lover of life will make drawings of a much 
less abstract character; his streets will flow with a 
living and human tide; in his architectural work we 
need not look for the soberer qualities which 
charm us in the other man’s work. The man who 
draws best with a short staccato line will find him- 
self interested in drawing effects which can best be 
rendered by such a line. The man who draws boldly 
will avoid intricate and delicate effects. The basis of 
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good drawing must be easy and natural workman- 
ship rather than imitation. 

Any drawing, even the most studied imitation 
photograph, must necessarily be much simplified in 
comparison with nature. The range of possibilities 
is at best very much less—that is to say, no drawing 
can possibly have the full vivacity and complete 
detail of nature. A vivacious drawing is so be- 
cause the detail is simplified, or so artfully dis- 
posed that it does not detract from the directness of 
appeal of the drawing. Refreshing directness comes 
most often in drawings which are quickly, easily and 
directly done. A drawing with a great deal of de- 
tail takes longer to carry out, and it can never have 
anything approaching the contrasts of nature. 
Artists choose between the alternatives according 
to temperament. 

We all want to make our drawings as vivacious 
as may be according to our styles. There are 
several modes of drawing which are useful in dif- 
ferent ways to bring about the simplification on 
which vivacity depends. 

First, drawing in the manner of delineation, using 
no tones, no shadows—lines. Delineation gives the 
essence, a shorthand interpretation of the subject. 

Second, form drawing, using shadows only and 
supplementing the work with lines where necessary. 
This is, in effect, drawing all things as if they were 
made of white plaster, paying no attention to local 
colors. Thus a bronze statue and a plaster cast of 
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Figure 3. Poor composition. Nothing 
leads into the picture. It 1s actually difficult 
to make out what the subject of the picture 
is because of the lack of setting. 
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the same would appear just alike in a form draw- 
ing. Form drawings are particularly successful in 
sunlight effects, because they present the subject in 
terms of its own shadows; the unshaded portions of 
the drawing seem, by contrast, to be bathed in sun- 
light. 


Third, color value drawing with shadows expressed 
and local color indicated by grey tones, light or dark. 
In a color value drawing the statue mentioned above 
would be darker than the cast because of the differ- 
ence in the color of the material. A color value 
drawing is more or less a photograph, but it need not 
have the infinite value gradations of a photograph. 
Much more effective drawings can be made by sum- 
marizing the values, reducing them (in general ef- 
fect) to three, or at most four. The drawing is 
certain to gain an incisiveness by this sacrifice; the 
eye will find its way about in the composition much 
more easily. The appeal, particularly from a dis- 
tance, will be much more forceful. This is the 
reason why well-handled drawings make so much 
better wall decorations than photographs (where the 
directness is frittered away in nuances. ) 


Fourth, a drawing of the first two classes may be 
tinted. Admirable shorthand color effects are ob- 
tainable, using a few well chosen colors. Good draw- 
ings of this type are distinguished by a free and easy 
dash because the vivacity of the line is not ob- 
scured by subtleties of color-modeling. 

Fifth, drawing or painting in full color, which is 
outside my subject. 


Now while a drawing may be carried out con- 
sistently in any one of these modes, their great use 
is in suggesting simplification which may be em- 
ployed to make the rendering or the composition 
clearer. For example, I, with my preference for 
out-door subjects in sunlight, usually find myself 
making a form drawing of the kernel of my picture, 
using delineation and color value elsewhere as the 
composition dictates. A dark object which, rendered 
dark, would detract from the center of interest, I 
render by delineation, so that it contributes what it 
has that is useful to the picture; the rest is left out. 
I may render a lacy grey tower in form drawing, 
which leaves the stones white in sunlight, and render 
grey houses at its base in color value, making the 
sunlit stones grey in this case because the con- 
trast is valuable; and I may leave the grey street 
in front of them white (delineation) if this detaches 
the houses better from the foreground. The con- 
vention of rendering in different modes can thus 
help in two ways—first, in making the composition- 
pattern agreeable—that is, making the arrangement 
of light and dark spots within the frame agreeable 
quite irrespective of what they represent or where it 
is with reference to the picture-plane. No drawing 
can be called a success which is lacking in this par- 
ticular (Fig. 6). Modernist drawings, ordinarily so 
notably unsatisfactory with regard to mere repre- 
sentation, often have piquant and interesting ar- 
rangements of their elements considered as spots. 
A stupid composition-pattern makes a stupid draw- 
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ing even though the workmanship is good. There 
is, of course, no recipe or patent way for making 
good compositions. But it is true that a good com- 
position is one in which the various areas or parts 
are agreeable shapes thoughtfully arranged, so that 
the eye finds its way easily to the principal subject 
(Fig. 5). Some compositions may be good and dull, 
like a prosy preacher; others may be good and in- 
teresting, like a fire-eating evangelist. The differ- 
ence is generally to be found in the general pattern 
or parti—dull parti, dull picture, interesting parti, en- 
tertaining picture. 

The second way in which drawing in different 
modes can help the artist is in expressing the planes 
in the picture, giving it depth and atmosphere. Color 
value, which gives the most information and the 
greatest contrasts, may be used in the foreground, 
where the form and details of objects are clearest. 
Form drawing (less complete) may be used for the 
middle distance, where form and detail are still 
easily: distinguishable; more distant objects may be 
rendered by delineation. 

These two ways of using the modes may conflict 
in a given picture; then it is for the artist to use 
his artistry. The usual scheme is to subdue the con- 
trasts in succeeding planes into the distance, as in 
nature; yet occasionally, when it is desired to focus 
attention on a single spot in the distance, the reverse 
scheme is employed. 

In my drawing of Gloucester Cathedral, reproduced 
on page 26, I carried out the upper stage of the 
tower and its pinnacles in form drawing to get as 
delicate and sunny an effect as possible. The lower 
stage is in color value, to give a little more solidity, 
to set off the contrasts above and the little turret in 
front. This pair of turrets is in delineation—the 
one just referred to left white in order to detach it 
as much as possible from its background. I did its 
companion in delineation because I did not want to 
draw too much attention to it nor to continue up the 
dark band formed by the tree at the left of the 
picture. I made the shadows on the little connecting 
gallery sharper than those on the tower because the 
gallery is nearer. 

The four parallel roofs are carried out in color 
value, but successively paler in tone to give the ef- 
fect of distance. The other roof is lighter because 
the sun strikes it more directly, and the lighter tone 
makes a pleasant break in that part of the drawing. 
I can remember working out the arrangement of 
these roofs with much care in order to get them to 
“read” easily. It is not an accident that the ridge of 
the nearest one cuts into the eaves shadow just above 
it, that the second ridge is higher than that of the 
church transept, or that the tree goes a little higher 
still. I used three or four points of view, all within a 
few yards of one another, but kept fairly close to 
what I saw. The church is meant to tell more or less 
as light a tone; the roofs in the middle distance make 
a second and darker tone; the trees in the fore- 
ground tell as a third and darkest tone. 


(Continued on Page 36) 


THE SKETCH PROBLEM, PART III 


The First Preliminary Competition 
for the Paris Prize 


BY JOHN F. HARBESON 


In this article Mr. Harbeson treats the sketch problem in the same manner in which he has discussed other 
problems in the pages of this journal under the general heading “The Study of Architectural Design.’ 


F WE consider now the plan sketch problem we 
find it similar in some ways to the decorative 
sketch problem, and very different in other 

ways. 

The parti becomes most important now: the 
parti must be a solution of the problem, satisfying 
all its conditions; and this satisfaction is now quite 
largely a question of logic, of reasoning, and no 
longer a question of individual taste, as was the case, 
very frequently, in the decorative sketch problem. 
The importance of a good parti cannot be too much 
stressed ; the man who has the ability to find a good 
parti can be a successful architect, even if he cannot 
draw—he can hire men to do his drawing. It is not 
so easy to hire men to find a parti. 

The preliminary work in an esquisse is to under- 
stand the program and find a solution for it. Be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the program; read it 
several times, paying attention to every word, for 
each word is put in for some particular purpose. 
Then separate what is important from the minor re- 


quirements—try to find the spirit of the problem: 
a military barracks, for instance, must have a dif- 
ferent character from a seashore hotel. 

One looking at a sketch problem, without having 
read the program, should be able to tell what general 
type of building it is.. This means of course, that to 
do a good sketch problem you must know the general 
character of different types of buildings. An in- 
dustrial building, for instance, will have a rectangu- 
lar outline, with businesslike poche—no elaborate 
gardening about it. (Figs. 24 and 25). Then you 
must determine under what heading the require- 
ments will fall, and this means more than just a 
casual setting down of the requirements. In a 
“technical school”—such as Figs. 22 and 23—(Janu- 
ary Pencit Points) there will be required several 
classrooms, but some of these classrooms will be 
just like the classrooms where any other teaching 
is done—language, mathematics, or history, for in- 
stance—while others will be classrooms for technical 
teaching, and will be quite different. In a sketch 
problem, such differences as these are emphasized. 
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VIndustrie.’ 24 Hour Sketch Problem, Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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esign by M. Delaitre, Pupil of M. Deglane, for “Une Bourse du Commerce et de 
V' Industrie.’ 24 Hour Sketch Problem, Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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Fig. 31. Detail of Design for a Concert Hall, by D. M. Kirkpatrick, Concours Labarre, 


Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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Fig. 30. Design for a Concert Hall, by D. M. 
Kirkpatrick, Concours Labarre, Ecole des 


Beaux Arts. 


In a sketch problem you must force the re- 
quirements a little to make them more apparent. It 
is just as in a poster, one exaggerates the drawing to 
make it “carry”, to force an idea. You should be 
able to read an esquisse from a distance: it should 
be clear, and show the details of the program with- 
out requiring one to take the program and check it 
out to see if all the requirements are met. 

Another important item in finding a parti 1s to 
take account of location. Whenever a program 
mentions the character of the site (on a hillside, on 
flat ground, on the shore of a lake)—that is a hint 
to especially emphasize this requirement. Make it 
absolutely clear—to some extent exaggerate it. 

And as it is necessary to think clearly to find a 
parti, eliminate the unessential: do not worry, in an 
esquisse-esquisse, whether or not “the office of the 
manager is next to the general office’: you cannot 
go into detail. 

It is important to get the proper scale at the be- 
ginning; mark in the corner of your paper—the 
backing paper over which you make your first 
studies—a drawn scale, 10, 20, 50 feet, so that you 
will always have an idea of size before you. Once 
you have this in mind you do not need again to use 
a scale until you go to final scale, when the process 
is repeated. 


P-OLNITES 


If your drawing is “out of scale” at all, it is 
better that it be a little below scale than otherwise: 
this will make the building look larger than it is. 

We have already spoken of the division of time 
in a sketch problem—how long to spend on the 
study of the program, on study at small scale, when 
is the proper time to go to large scale. Each 
man has a different way of working—and at 
different speed. After you have done several sketch 
problems, you will know how long it takes to make 
the final drawings, and you must leave enough 
time for this purpose. It is largely a personal ques- 
tion, and no fixed rules can be given; the presenta- 
tion, however,—the drawing at final scale—will take 
by far the largest part of the time, two-thirds or 
more. 

Make sketches at a small scale to find the solu- 
tion—a parti that will “work”. Do not be satis- 
fied if it does not, for no amount of presentation 
will disguise this fact. 

Then go at once to the final scale. Put down the 
size of the lot, the areas of any rooms given, and 
again a visual scale. 

Now with charcoal block in your scheme, get the 
big picture—the big masses. 

One thing which is important (and it is im- 
portant for every composition in fact) is that your 
drawing should have a dominant part. Avoid 
having several “important” parts, all about the same 
size. In any decorative composition where all of 
the motives are of the same size there is no inter- 
est in any of them. In an Italian building, it is 


Fig. 26. Villa det Collazzi, South Side. 
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the big blank wall which sets off the few spots of 
interest. (Fig. 26). If you cover a wall with the 
most interesting ornament it is no longer interest- 
ing (Fig. 27). In this example compare the facade 
of the villa, with its all-over ornament, with the 
garden wall in the foreground with its plain surface 
and spots. 


One feature must be made the prominent part of 
the composition—the key to the whole thing. This 
one feature (in a plan problem) is not necessarily 
the building. It may be a “white”, a garden, for 
instance, or a “Public Square’ (as in the Grand 
Prix design of Jausseley, Fig. 129, in my article in 
Pencit Points for February 1922), and yet be the 
center key of the composition. This example is a 
“Warren Prize” drawing: in this competition docu- 
ments and criticisms may be used, and we shall have 
something further to say of it later on. This is, 
however, a good example of a well presented sketch 
problem. In other cases a building is in the center, 
and if it is a large building, some portion of it is 
chosen and featured, as the “focus” of the com- 
position, as in Figure 28. 

If the program requires several buildings, it will 
be necessary to compose “entourage” around them. 
In an esquisse-esquisse this should not be done in 
a separate operation—it should all be done at the 
same time, for both it and the buildings are parts 
of what is a single decorative composition as well as 
a plan problem. You compose with the open spaces 
just as much as with the buildings. 


In some problems the site is so cramped that the 
building required just fits it, as in Figs. 24 and 25. 
In others the site is more ample, as in Figure 29. 
In such cases it is well to start the big scheme 
in composition by laying out the two big axes, at 
right angles to each other, and arrange the build- 
ings on or about them afterward—working first the 
roads, the circulations, the gardens, etc. 

This is not unreasonable. If you have a large 
group of buildings, the buildings are not important 
in themselves, so far as the composition is con- 
cerned: it is the grouping which makes the composi- 
tion—the planning of the open spaces, not the 
buildings. So, in large composition, do not start by 
taking the requirements and working up each build- 
ing—you will find it more satisfactory to design the 
courtyard, or the plaza, and place the buildings 
around it, especially for the esquisse-esquisse. 

There are problems where the site given has 
special topographical conditions—sloping ground, or 
ground open toward a sea. Here again it is much 
more important to compose with the open spaces than 
with the buildings. Work it all at the same time. 

If the program calls for one building and this 
building, from the requirements given, about fills 
the size of paper or card allowed, the design of the 
entourage is not important. For this reason it is 
well, after reading the program, if it calls for a 
single building, and says the lot is, say, 300 by 400 
feet, and at such and such a scale, to find out how 
much of the paper is occupied by this building, and 
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you see right away how much is left for a plaza in 
front, etc. If there is plenty of room, study its com- 
position with that inside the lot; if there is little do 
not spend much time on it, for a few lines will be all 
that is necessary; then think of the building only. 
The elevation and section do not take much room 
or require much time. 

In making the final drawing do not be afraid of 
putting in too many lines—some of them can easily 
be lost in the rendering, if that should be desirable ; 
while too few lines always give a plan an empty 
look. As an interesting example of the technique 
of presentation we show Fig. 30, a problem entered 
in the Labarre competition at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts by D. M. Kirkpatrick (Paris Prize 1912) and 
a detail portion of it at larger scale, Fig. 31. 


DRAWING IN PENCIL 
(Continued from Page 30) 


I have been asked about my technical habits in 
drawing—among other things, about the number and 
grade of pencils I use. I generally content myself 
with two while at work outdoors, an F and a B, 
though I find it necessary to vary these on account 
of temperature, humidity, and dust. The difference 
between working on humid paper in shadow and on 
dusty paper with the hot sun beating on it is sur- 
prising. I find it a good thing, therefore, to carry 
quite a number of grades with me, and I generally 
include a rather hard pencil, H or 2H, for extremely 
delicate effects in the distance and clouds. 

Different grades of pencil may be used to make 
very varied surface or texture effects on the paper. 
A foreground carried out in big strokes of a soft 
pencil will easily take its place in front of a back- 
ground of precise strokes made with a hard pencil. 
Texture effects may be combined, as well; for ex- 
ample, a patch of smooth, dark tone made by press- 
ing on an F very hard may be relieved and livened 
by free strokes with a 2B or 3B pencil. Again, a 
passage freely drawn with a B or HB may be lowered 
in value by a smooth, transparent overlay carried 
out with an H pencil. Very often work of this lat- 
ter kind can be done much better at home than out- 
doors. I quite ordinarily rework my drawings a 
little. It is a thing to be done with caution. 
artists use their outdoor work merely as data, doing 
the final drawing entirely in the studio, but a great 
many men are unable to do effective work in this 
way. oe 

I have for a long time drawn “tracing size,” that 
is, making my picture the size of the visual image 
at my paper’s distance. I am convinced that this 
manner of drawing makes it easier to get the posi- 
tions, measures, and shapes correctly. Less pre- 
occupied with making the work merely correct, 
one’s attention is freer to consider stylish execution. 
Important, too, is the fact that the number of con- 
struction lines may be reduced, and the work thus 
kept cleaner than it is possible where the hand is 
rubbing back and forth over such lines. In delicate 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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ROSE WINDOW, SOUTH TRANSEPT, CATHEDRAL OF SENS. 
FROM “SELECTED MONUMENTS OF FRENCH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE” 
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The charming rose window. of the south transept of the Cathedra 
graphic view reproduced on the other side of this sheet from the arc 
Historic Monuments. 
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The interior view reproduced on the oth 
Reims Cathedral. This. view, like the one repro 
the Commission of Historic Monuments. 
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One of the many delightful pencil sketches made by C. D. ‘Maginnis, of t a 
Walsh, architects, Boston, is shown on the other side of this sheet. Penc ad 
implici d sensitiveness that k 


always have a special charm due to the simplicity an : 2 
ber of these sketches through the courte. 


fortunately been able to reproduce a num 
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PENCIL SKETCH, BY PAUL GMELIN, THE CATHEDRAL, GRANADA 
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An unusually interesting pencil drawing is the study of the Cathedral at G 
which is reproduced on the other side of this sheet. It presents a very effectiv 
recording both the spirit and the architectural features of a building. ABE 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING, PART V. 


BY FRANCIS 8S. SWALES 


In the serial article of which this is the fifth installment Mr. Swales explains practical methods of rendering. 
These methods, thowgh based on what may be regarded as standard practice include variants that have been found 


has gained in his architectural work.—Eb. 


N AN earlier part of this article it was stated 
that a good rendering implied a good drawing; 
but it might have been stated that a good draw- 

ing in the sense of a well-studied, finished diagram 
is a good rendering, but lacking the third dimension. 
Upon line-technique depends the effect of the scale 
of the design perhaps more than upon anything else. 
Human figures, trees, balustrades, steps, stone joint- 
ing, etc., all help in conveying the intended sense of 
scale conceived by the designer, but without much 
of such assistance scale—which is half the battle 
in all designing—can be well or deceptively con- 
veyed by the use of the right or wrong weight and 
quality of line. One does not have to use a scale in 
order to know the sizes of the parts of the design 
with relation to average human stature in such draw- 
ings as Figures 30 and 32 (December PENCIL 
Pornts) even though there is no human figure on 
the drawing. The scale of the stone work alone is 
sufficient to enable one to estimate approximately 
the size of the whole, and of any part of the 
building. 

The work of that great organization of architects 
known as McKim, Mead and White never fails 
in the essential quality of good scale, nor their 
presentation studies to convey it clearly. The de- 
sign for the McKinley Birthplace Memorial is 
shown by a drawing of a fine line technique 
(Figures 34 and 35) which contributes to the general 
excellence of the design and its presentation. It is 
very carefully and firmly drawn, even the entases 
of the columns being shown. 

Two shades of ink are used, one much diluted, 
the other nearly full black, and the lines are varied 
in width as needed to define the relative importance 
of the parts of the design. A strong black outline 
separates the building from the background. The 
principal vertical breaks, outlines of capitals, and 
the right side of the columns in the peristyle are also 
shown by full black (or nearly so) but finer, lines. 
A half strength black line is used to outline the en- 
gaged columns and the lower shadow-casting line 
of the entablature. The wash rendering is very 
simple, but sufficient. The conventions of repre- 
senting the statue and distant wall, seen through the 
peristyle are managed without difficulty, though 
unusually light in value for the amount of aerial 
perspective to be expected in the distance to them 
from the peristyle as indicated on the plan (Figure 
36). The background is put in with an air-brush, 
and a slight amount of fine stippling, or “speckling,” 
with an atomizer, appears at either side of the 
building. The mere suggestion of trees is made with 
a brush. A few tiny points in the flowers in the 


effective in actual work. In preparing this article Mr. Swales has drawn freely upon the fund of experience he 


vases, and the tree at the right, also a fine line along 
the top of the hedge have been touched in with 
Chinese white. The general effectiveness of the 
presentation is enhanced by the treatment of the 
foreground, the sidewalk and roadway being indi- 
cated by a couple of horizontal lines and a wash of 
“dirty-water,’ and a flat band of darker shade 
placed between the roadway and the wide title band 
at the bottom. The free-hand drawing of the letter- 
ing of the title adds a pleasing touch to the general 
attractiveness of this drawing. The same charac- 
teristics and conventions of drawing are used in the 
plan as in the elevation though drawn by a different 
draftsman, and both drawings are excellent models 
of presentation for competition or record drawings 
—clear, correct and informative. 

It was intended here to use Mr. Goodhue’s detail 
of the Nebraska Capitol Competition design to il- 
lustrate other points of technique in relation to 
scale; but instead of the drawing requested Mr. 
Goodhue sent photographs of other drawings which 
were not familiar to the writer, one of which 
(Figure 37) illustrates some of the things, par- 
ticularly relating to scale, which the study of tech- 
nique tends to avoid. For example the foreground 
walks are in a much smaller scale than the monu- 
ment—and in the photograph from which our illus- 
tration is reproduced, they fail to take their place 
as a base to the structure and appear rather like a 
fence, over which one seems to see tree-tops and 
the upper part of a church-tower-like structure. 
We do not realize immediately the big scale of the 
monument. The stone-work in the foreground, or 
retaining walls, seems so small in scale as to suggest 
terra-cotta blocks, for the impression, given by the 
comparatively coarse line-work of the stone-jointing 
in the tower and the sizes of the stones, is that of a 
drawing at the scale of one-eighth of an inch to the 
foot, while the actual scale is one-sixteenth of an 
inch. One has to measure the parts in order to 
determine their sizes; because, immediately one at- 
tempts to compare the figures on the foreground 
steps with the various scales of sculpture one realizes 
that no consistent relation exists between them. 
The human figures measure from four to five feet in 
height, but until that is discovered it is not clear 
whether the opening at the base, which is 3 feet 
by 5 feet, is intended as a doorway, or not. 
The strange exaggeration of scale is apparently 
partly a matter of technique. The stones in the re- 
taining walls are not so small as they seem by com- 
parison with those in the tower; nor are the stones 
at the base of the tower as huge as they seem to be 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Figure 34. Design for McKinley Birthplace Memorial Competition, McKim, Mead and White, 
Architects. Drawn and Rendered by Gerald Holmes. 
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Figure 36. Design for McKinley Birthplace Minsae Cena: McKim, Mead and White, 
Architects. Drawn and Rendered by John Thompson. 
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Figure 37. C ompet tive Design for Kansas City Memorial, Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect. i” is a detail of q 
drawing shown in Figure 38, reproduced at the actual size of the original drawing. Scale 7g m.=1 foot. 
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Design for Kansas City Memo 
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ESSENTIALS OF LIFE DRAWING 


BY FRANK VINCENT DU MOND 


This 1s the first installment of an article in which Frank Vincent Du Mond, the well-known painter and mural 
painter and instructor at the Art Students League, New York, discusses matters of vital interest to all students of 
life drawing, Mr. Du Mond does not attempt in the course of an article to teach life drawing; that must be done 
by the stwdent’s own instructor in class. Mr. Du Mond’s article conveys a strong message and stimulates thought,—Ep. 


the drawing of life. It is not “drawing from 

life.” It is not, in the broadest sense, merely 
drawing from the human figure. One may make a 
life drawing of a tree. The point I wish to make 
clear at the outset is that in life drawing the prime 
essential is to draw the life of the 
subject, the character, personality, [m 
action. There is nothing more life- 
less than the type of so-called life 
drawing too generally accepted in 
art schools. I had thought to pre- 
sent here reproductions of a few 
of these school drawings, for the 
making of which the students had 
received commendation from the 
authorities of the art school and, 
in some cases, prizes. But I de- 
cided to spare the reader and to 
forbear defacing the pages of this 
magazine. Such drawings as I 
should have been compelled to 
use to illustrate my point are ugly 
and repellant to everyone who is 
not blinded by what I call the art- 
student preoccupation with the 
minuitae of drawing from the 
model. 

Instead of placing the’ model in 
a lifeless and meaningless art 
school pose it is important to have the model doing 
something. Give him a base ball bat and let him 
imagine himself striking a pitched ball. Give him 
a rapier and tell him to thrust. Put two sticks into 
his hands and tell him that they are the handles of a 
wheelbarrow he is to push. If a man wants to 
knock down an apple that hangs so high on a tree 
that is beyond his reach he is likely to find a pole to 
knock that apple down with. Just as soon as he takes 
the pole into his hands and reaches for the apple, his 
whole person is co-ordinated for the accomplishment 
of his purpose and the pole becomes, in a peculiar 
sense, a part of himself for his thought includes it 
as an extension of himself for this special purpose. 
A model instructed to knock down an imaginary 
apple is a much better subject to draw than the same 
model standing in a prescribed art school attitude 
of which he does not know the meaning, for the 
good reason that it probably has none. 

If I instruct the model in the presence of the 
class to knock down an imaginary apple, let us say, 
and talk to the class about what the model is to do, 
I am centering their attention as well as that of the 
model on the action described, I am binding them 
all together with a unity of interest. Understanding 


I IFE drawing is exactly what its name implies, 


Pencil Study by J. F. Millet 


the model’s purpose and entering into his thought, 
they will be in a condition of mind favorable to 
the expressive representation of the figure in this 


action. 


Now, I do not wish to be understood as advo- 
cating the drawing of figures in more or less violent 
action only. Everyone is doing 
something all the time as long as 
he lives,; he is doing something 
when he is sleeping. Though a 
sleeping person or a person rest- 
ing is very quiet he is breathing 
and moving slightly; there is life 
and a certain degree of action. 
The lines of a figure in violent ac- 
tion are, in general, angular ; there 
is something of the character of 
the conventional representation of 
a lightning stroke, while the lines 
of a person resting are, in general, 
smooth curves, flowing gently into 
one another. Between these ex- 
tremes lie innumerable degrees 
of action that have their corres- 
pondingly various expressions in 
line. The point I wish to bring 
out is that one should perceive 
and draw life whether the subject 
be in violent action or quiescent. 

Among the best examples I know of the draw- 
ing of action are the sketches of J. F. Millet made as 
studies for his paintings. They show a remarkable 
insight into the psychology of the subject in every 
instance and a remarkable ability to express, by 
means of the pencil, that which he perceived. A 
number of these studies are reproduced at small 
size in connection with this article. Though they 
are not life drawings in the generally accepted sense, 
they reveal clearly J. F. Millet’s mastery of the art 
of drawing figures. 

Note the swing of the arm of the sower, the 
stride, the whole motion of the figure. Note also 
how the man pushing the wheelbarrow is throwing 
his weight forward against the load and how his arms 
hang straight and taut as the means by which a por- 
tion of the weight of the load is suspended from his 
shoulders. In the sketch of the man, woman and 
child, note the expressiveness of the gesture of the 
man, the brooding care expressed in the lines of the 
woman’s figure, and the animation and joy in that 
of the child. In the group of which the centre of 
interest is a hog, note how the animal is throwing 
his weight on the ground to make himself as nearly 
immovable as may be, while the men have their feet 
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Pencil Studies by J. F. Millet. 


firmly planted and their weight thrown in the op- 
posite direction. Of this matter of a foot-hold I 
wish to say more later. Foot-hold is the key to 
all movement on the part of animals, including 
man. It deserves special attention on the part of 
the artist and student. In the study of a woman 
pouring milk into a jar we have an example of 
relatively quiet action and we find that the artist has 
perceived her mental concentration on the task and 
expressed it. I wish to say in passing that J. F. 
Millet used a model only for checking up such 
studies after he had drawn his first conception. 

Still less active is the figure shown in the drawing 
of the late Kenyon Cox, reproduced herewith. 
Though sitting quietly, this figure is evidently alive 
and interested in some object upon which the eyes 
are fixed. It is an excellent illustration of what I 
said a moment ago about curves that flow gracefully 


ne 


one into another in a figure that is not in violent 
action. This drawing also shows certain decorative 
qualities due to the fact that it was made as a study 
for a mural painting. Of that, more later. Mr. 
Cox’s study for the drapery of this figure is shown 
here to make evident the fact that the character and 
the action of the figure find expression in the lines 
of its drapery or clothing. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the importance 
of sensing the life of the subject because I regard 
it as the prime e.3ential in life drawing and the 
thing that is most important for the student to 
grasp. There is too much negative study, too much 
effort to avoid mistakes and too little of the positive 
about the way most st dents approach the subject of 
life drawing. They spend years learning what not 
to do, instead of developing insight. 

It is not the fault of the student, but of the 
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standards of judgment adhered to for many years, 
which give honors too often to the careful, plodding 
but unseeing person who copies the model with 
meticulous care. A mastery of technique is essen- 
tial to the finished artist, proportion, anatomy, and 
all the rest of it are necessary, but only to rein- 
force and make facile and effective his expression 
of what his insight reveals. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the pass- 
age from Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “The Conduct 
of Life” which is quoted below from his discussion 
of the subject of “Behavior”: 

“The soul which animates Nature is not less sig- 
nificantly published in the figure, movement and 
gesture of animated bodies, than in the last vehicle 
of articulate speech. This silent and subtile lan- 
guage is Manners; not what but how. Life ex- 
presses. A statue has no tongue, and needs none. 
Good tableaux do not need declamation. Nature 
tells every secret once. Yes, but in man she tells 
it all the time, by form, attitude, gesture, mien, face, 
and parts of the face, and by the whole action of 
the machine. The visible carriage or action of the 
individual, as resulting from his organization and 
his will combined, we call manners. What are they 
but thought entering the hands and feet, controlling 
the movements of the body, the speech and _be- 
havior ?” 

(To Be Continued) 


MRCHILECTURAL EDUCATION 


A N IMPORTANT work about which most stud- 
ents and many members of the architectural 
profession know too little is being carried on by the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
composed of representatives of the architectural 
faculties of seventeen schools of architecture in- 
cluding most of the great universities and technical 
schools that have departments of architecture. 

Among the subjects of moment relating to archi- 
tectural education to which the Association is giving 
thoughtful study is the question of the five year 
course in architecture as the accepted standard in 
stead of the four year course now found in most 
schools of architecture. The preponderance of 
opinion, as shown by answers to questionnaire sent 
out to those schools which, in the opinion of the 
Committee and to its best knowledge, did not offer 
as yet a course exceeding four years of study, was 
in favor of a five year course. Thirty-two schools 
expressed their opinion, only three not replying. 
This revealed the fact that besides the four schools 
which were already known to offer a course of at 
least five years’ duration, five more were to be added 
as having definitely adopted it. 

To the question “Are you satisfied with the four 
year course as generally established in all the 
schools?” twenty-five, or the almost unanimity of 
answers received were negative. 

To the question “Do you favor a five year 
course?” twenty schools unreservedly approved it 


and only three schools took a definite stand against it. 

In short, it would seem from the results of this 
inquiry that the principle of the five year course, 
and in certain instances, of even a longer period, 
has been widely indorsed by schools of architecture 
and that it is only a question of time before it will 
be established, and almost without exception, 
throughout the country. Most schools have felt the 
need and a few have taken the lead. 

Another question which is being studied by the 
Association is, “Should the schools in older centres 
of population be post-graduate schools for the 
graduates of those schools located in isolated sec- 
tions or newer centres of the country?” 


qs Boston Architectural Club has published a 
remarkable book covering the Tudor Period of 
English Domestic Architecture, with Measured 
Drawings and Details, copies on sale at Five Dol- 
lars. ($5.00) per “copy met fo. ba bo Lone 
Orders should be sent in at once as the edition is 
selling out rapidly. Checks should be made pay- 
able. to’. Fred... 1V. ~ Little, cE xecutive Secsetary, 
No. 16 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Pencil Studies of Figure and of Drapery 
by Kenyon Cox. 
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COMPETITIONS FOR PRIZES OF ROME 
ANNOUNCED 


HE American Academy in Rome has announced its 
annual competitions for its Fellowships in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, musical composition, 
and classical studies. The stipend of each Fellowship in 
the fine arts is $1,000 a year for three years. In classical 
studies there is a Fellowship for one year with stipend 
of $1,000, and a Fellowship paying $1,000 a year for. two 
years. All Fellows have opportunity for travel, and Fel- 
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lows in musical composition, from whom an extra amount 
of travel is required in visiting the leading musical cen- 
ters in Europe during six months of each year, receive 
an additional allowance not to exceed $1,000 a year for 
traveling expenses. In the case of all Fellowships resi- 
dence and studio (or study) are provided free of charge 
at the Academy. 

The awards of the Fellowships will be made after 
competitions, which in the case of the fine arts are open to 
unmarried men who are citizens of the United States; in 
classical studies, to unmarried citizens, men or women. 
Particular attention is called to the fact that in painting 
and sculpture there will be no formal competition in- 
volving the execution of work on prescribed subjects, as 
formerly, but these Fellowships will be awarded by direct 
selection after a thorough investigation of the artistic 
ability and personal qualifications of the candidates. Ap- 
plicants are accordingly requested to submit examples of 
their work and such other evidence as may assist the 
jury in making the selections. 

Entries will be received until March first. Circular of 
information and application blank may be obtained from 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTURAL, CLUB 


"THE Pittsburgh Architectural Club is now preparing 
for its 14th annual exhibition to be held in the 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, from 
February 6th to February 22nd inclusive. The General 
Exhibition Committee is comprised of the following: 
Oliver J. Robling, Chairman, Kenneth R. Crumpton, R. 
Alex. Willson, Leo. A. McMullen, W. B. Chalfant, Wil- 
liam H. Harrold, E. H. Steffler. Committee on Hanging 
is comprised of the following: Douglas D. Ellington, 
Chairman, Edward B. Lee, Howard K. Jones, Thomas 
Pringle, Stanley L. Roush, Ernest W. Boyer, Henry Hunt. 

The Club is again publishing their monthly mouthpiece, 
the “Charrette’—Mr. Thomas Pringle taking over the 
editorship for the ensuing year. 

The next regular monthly meeting will be called to 
order in the Chamber of Commerce Building, the evening 
of the 24th inst. 
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Designs for Pages of Second Annual Staff Dinner of the Delaware River Bridge Com- 


Mission. 


The Design at the left is by Roy Larson and the one at the right is by 


John F. Harbeson. 
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GERALD K. GEERLINGS 


GERALD K. GEERLINGS, winner of the Henry Gil- 

lette Woodman Prize for 1923 was born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., studying there under professors of the Chicago Art 
Institute before the war. During the war he served with 
the “75” Artillery of the 32nd Division overseas. After 
the armistice he attended Cambridge University, England, 
studying principally archaeology, history of the fine arts 
and English architecture. Upon returning to the United 
States he completed the work for his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in architecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania. During his last one and a half years at 
the University Mr. Geerlings held an assistantship in 
architectural design under Prof. Paul P. Cret. For the 
year 1921-22 he was awarded the “Prix d’Emulation of 
the Société des Architects Diplomés par le Gouvernement 
Francais.” For the past two years Mr. Geerlings has 
been with York and Sawyer. He plans to sail this com- 
ing September. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


HE first social event of the season of The Architect- 
ural Club of the University of Toronto, Canada, was 
a dinner for the club members at which Professor E. R. 
Arthur, the latest addition to the staff in architecture, 
gave a very interesting talk on student life in England. 
He outlined some of the architectural work being carried 
on by the larger universities there, especially by the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, of which he is a graduate. Mr. J. M. 
Lyall, one of the leading Toronto architects, who has 
always taken a great deal of interest in our club, dis- 
cussed the general architectural situation and the out- 
look for the student, in an authoratative manner. Later, 
Professor A. W. McConnell, who has recently returned 
from Europe, spoke on the work of the department and 
what it aims to accomplish this term. Professor H. H. 
Madill was not present on this occasidn, owing to his 
recent departure on leave of absence for England, France 
and Italy. The dinner is but one of several social gather- 
ings that the club has scheduled for the present year. 
In the studio the club is showing great enthusiasm, and 


everything points to a very successful display of work at 
the annual exhibition held in Hart House each spring. 

The outdoor sketch classes, inaugurated in the fall 
fermaby (Protessonmmen Eb ec. Wright, and conducted by 
Professor C. W. Jefferys, have been discontinued, owing 
to the cold weather, but for many weeks were a feature 
productive of much pleasure and profit for all who at- 
tended. The undoubted value of the experience gained in 
the water color rendering of natural objects has deter 
mined Professor Wright to incorporate these classes in 
the regular fall programme. 

The spring term is being entered by the students with 
considerable enthusiasm, and the club executives expect 
- have a very favorable report after the annual exhi- 
ition. 


TAU SIGMA DELTA HONORARY FRATERNITY 
IN ARCHITECTURE AND THE ALLIED ARTS 


THE election and acceptance of the new Grand Chap- 

ter of Tau Sigma Delta Honorary Fraternity is an- 
nounced. The election took place in Detroit, Michigan, 
October 5, 1923, when the National Convention convened. 
The new officers are Professor George Fraser, Cornell 
University, Ithica, N. Y., as Grand “Master ; Professor 
Wilbur Ronan, Ohio ae University, Columbus, Ohio, 
as Grand Recorder ; John E. Somppi, 608 Temple 
Building, Detroit, Mchian’ as Grand Scribe. 


The first meeting of the Grand Chapter will take place 
the first week in February at Detroit, Michigan. Any in- 


formation relative to the organization, its administration, 
or its expansion may be directed to any one of these 
officers. 
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Cover Design by Paul Cret for Dinner Program of 
Delaware River Bridge Commission 
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Details of Construction—United States Treasury Annex, Washington, D. C. 


Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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DRAWING IN PENCIL 

(Continued from Page 36) 
work I find it is best to begin in one of the upper cor- 
ners and work down without construction lines if I can 
get away with it. 

Erasures are almost inevitable, but they should be 
made and repaired with as much care as possible. It 
will be found convenient to use two grades—the familiar 
red and the kneeded rubber. The usefulness of the latter 
in the drawing where there are delicates nuances to be 
handled is vrey great, since it will lighten a tone or 
line without destroying the texture; but it may be abused, 
and there is a constant temptaion to continue retouching 
until the drawing is spoiled. 

I have often been asked how long I spend over a 
drawing. I usually put in the best part of two mornings 
or two afternoons on a seven by nine inch architectural 
subject, and several hours, first and last, on the re- 
touching. A nine by twelve drawing, the other size I 
use, takes me about double the time. This is very slow 
work, but my object has been study, and there is no 
pleasanter way to spend hours at a stretch studying a 


venerable building than in making a thoughtful drawing 
Ofeies 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING 
(Continued from Page 45) 


when compared at a glance with the foreground figures. 
An almost invisible joint line, made with a very hard and 
sharp pencil would have helped the observer to gain some 
idea of the intended sizes of the stones—which are 
shown of sizes and proportions unusual in modern work, 
some of the stones measure 214’ x 14’, others 5’ x 11’ on 
the face. The most interesting bit of technique is the 
head of the large statue and the niche-head behind it, 
which are beautifully drawn. The best effort to give a 
sense of the true scale of the design is in the size 
and indication of the two figures appearing against 
the attic story. Nothing that I could discover in the 
photographs of the drawing gives so much as a hint 
that the principal figure would be sixty-two feet high— 
which is its actual measurement. Upon seeing the original 
drawing (Figure 38 for the whole effect) many of the de- 
ficiencies of the photographic reproduction became apparent. 
The drawing is completely inked in with a very fine line of 
about the same weight throughout and dependence placed 
on the wash rendering for all effect of modelling and 
distances. The washes are unusually heavy but handled 
with great skill. Their density, however, causes the line 
work in the foreground walls to partially disappear, while 
on the much lighter walls of the monument they hold 
their full strength, causing the peculiar illusion mentioned 
above. Seen in the original, the technical objections are 
not so very apparent. One would say of the actual draw- 
ing that! it_1s mot far short of a masterpiece. Of the 
magnificent detail drawing one may state masterly with- 
out reservation. The original of the detail (Figure 39) is 
nearly six feet high. 


PERSONALS 


W. Hotmes Crossy, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices to 
Room 414 Deach Building, Oil City, Pa. 

GreorcE HerpertT Gray and CLarK J. LAWRENCE have 
formed a partnership under the name of Gray and Law- 
rence for the practice of architecture and community 
planning with offices at 42 Church Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Hines & FisHer, ArcuHitects, 295 Central Building, 
Hagerstown, Md., have dissolved partnership and discon- 
tinued the practice of architecture. 

Rateu E. GriswoLp will be associated with A. D. Taylor, 
Landscape Architect, 4614 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Morris W. Matoney, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 23 Pearl Street, Springfield, Mass. 


POINTS 


HoeENner, BAuM AND Froese, Architects and Engineers, have 
ae their offices to Grand Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, 
O. 
JoHN GRAHAM, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices to 
1351-1362 Dexter Horton Building Seattle, Wash. 
Detos H. SmiTH, ARCHITECT, has removed his office to 
1707 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
GrorceE Bain CumMMminGs and Frep LEONARD STARBUCK 
have formed a partnership under the firm name of Cum- 
mings and Starbuck, Architect. The firm will continue 
the practice of architecture with offices at 520 Security 
Mutual Buiding, Binghamton, N. Y. 
THomas & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS, have removed their offices 
to The Swope Block, Room 39, Terre Haute, Ind. 
W. E. Lescaze has opened a department of decoration 
in connection with his architectural office, The Lescard 
Shop, 24 West 8th Street, New York. 
Epwin H. Lunore, ArcHitect, has removed his offices to 
649 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cart E. Macomser, ArcHITEcT, has removed his offices 
to the Board of Commerce Building, Saginaw, Mich. 
CLARENCE E. WuNDER, ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, has re- 
moved his offices to 1520 Locust Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Hartey G. Corwin, ARCHITECT, has opened offices at 129 
West Washington Street, Los Angeles, Cal. The firm of 
Corwin & Merrill has been dissolved. 
KLINGENSMITH, Rice, WILKENS have formed a _ partner- 
ship and removed their offices to 1503 Arcade Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
ELtswortH V. Hotpen, WitttAM R. Ferris and Asa B. 
Cross BarNEs have formed a partnership for the practice 
of architecture under the firm name of Holden, Ferris & 
Barnes, with offices at 1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Davip Popotorr, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices to 
116 East 57th Street, New York. 
ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE, ARCHITECTURAL ApvISER, has 
opened offices in the Bowery Savings Bank, 110 East 42nd 
Street where his practice will be limited to consultation 
service. 
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Design for Announcement of Architects’ Christ- 
mas Fest, Syracuse University. 
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FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR READERS OF 
PENCIL POINTS 


(Other Items on Page 76) 


Draftsman for Terra Cotta Plant Wanted: Plant experi- 
ence desirable but not absolutely necessary. Men with 
sufficient experience in stone work or with architects may 
qualify. Continuous employment, with good working con- 
ditions at good pay in plant near New York City. Write 
giving details of experience. Address Terra Cotta, care 
of Pencil Points. 

Architectural Draftsman, junior, attended University in 
Europe. Six months office experience in this country, de- 
sires position. Salary no object. References cheerfully 
furnished. Leopold Halperin, 110 Avenue C., Brooklyn, 
NeaYe 

Position Wanted: Junior draftsman, good tracer, detailer 
on small scale, wishes position in architect’s office where 
he can develop. Harry Gillers, 451 Claremont Parkway, 


Bronx. 
Structural Steelwork Draftsman, 5 years’ experience, 
wishes position. John Patrick, care of Paxton, 149 


Richards St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Positions Wanted by two draftsmen with four and eight 
years’ experience on general work. Fred S. Adinolfi, 922 
Elsmere Place, Bronx, N. Y. C. 


Graduate of U. S. Military Academy desires employment 
that will require out door work, such as superintendent of 
construction. Experienced in reinforced concrete work, 
plans and specifications, F. L. V., care of Pencil Points. 


Draftsman Wanted for detailing and billing on high grade 
veneered doors and trim. Permanent position for right 
man. Location Southwestern Michigan. C. & P., care of 
Pencil Points. 


General All Around Draftsman, graduate of University of 
Pennsylvania, desires position. H. A. B., care of Pencil 
Points. 

Architectural Draftsman, Cooper Union and Beaux Arts 
Institute schooling, three years’ experience on _ small 
houses, tenements and office buildings, desires position. 
Address Randolph, care of Pencil Points. 


Senior Architectural Draftsman, 14 years experience, hay- 
ing held several responsible positions as chief draftsman, 
desires position in New York City. Salary $65 per week. 
Best references. Address Senior, care of Pencil Points. 
Young Man would like position in architect’s office. Two 
years’ experience. One year at Columbia University and 
now attending course in architecture. Good at tracing, 
lettering and modelling. Address Junior, care of Pencil 
Points. 

Position Wanted: Young woman draftsman, Columbia 
University Extension student with three years’ general 
architectural experience. Capable of producing prelimin- 
ary sketches, working drawings and details. New York 
City or vicinity only. IKA, care of Pencil Points. 


Young Man seeks position, afternoons preferably, where 
work will bring him out of doors. C. C., care of Pencil 
Points. 


Architect and Engineer desires connection with small of- 
fice with view of partnership. Extensive training, ex- 
perience, thorough on construction, reliable. Age 30 
years. Cleveland or vicinity preferred. Box No. 1870, 
care of Pencil Points. 


Wanted: Experienced marble draftsman. 
Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Junior Draftsman, 2 years’ school experience and 8 months 
in building. 3963, care of Pencil Points. 

Junior Draftsman, two years’ experience, two family resid- 
ences and country homes, some experience in supervision 
of work on the field, desires position. Joseph A. Igler, 
526 East 8lst St., New York City. 

Junior Draftsman, experienced in interior architectural 
drawing desires position with New York architect. Ex- 
perienced in tracing, lettering and rendering. Jeannette 
Knowles, 39 West 93rd St., New York City, Riverside 7425. 
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Arthur L. Guptill 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILE TO TEACH SKEVCraN Cs 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


RTHUR L. GUPTILL, author of “Sketching Jand 

Rendering in Pencil” has just completed arrange- 
ments which will make it possible for those desiring to 
sketch under his instruction while taking a sight-seeing 
tour of Europe next summer to enjoy the double advan- 
tage of visiting many of the finest and most interesting 
examples of architecture and profiting by Mr. Guptill’s 
skill in the teaching of pencil drawing. 


The tour will sail from New York and Montreal in 
June and reach this side on the return trip early in 
September. The tour will be managed by a _ well-or- 
ganized tourist agency, giving those who join the benefit 
of special facilities for comfort and economy. 

Other instructors on this tour will be Pedro J. Lemos, 
Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Editor in Chief of School Arts Magazine and 
Albert E. Bailey, Professor of Religious Art in Boston 
University. The director of the tour will be Henry 
Turner Bailey, Director of the Cleveland School of Art. 
Mr. Bailey has a national reputation as an interpreter of 
art and as an inspirational lecturer. 

Mr. Guptill is an instructor at Pratt Institute, an 
architect and a member of the firm of Bearse & Gupftill,. 
architectural illustrators, New York City. 

The party will visit France, Switzerland, Italy, Hol- 
land and England. Full information about the tour can 
be had by writing to Mr. Guptill, 182 Emerson Pl. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REIMS, NOT ROUEN 


S MANY readers of Prencit Pornts have probably 

noticed, the detail of Reims Cathedral published on 
‘Plate 1 in the January issue was labeled Rouen. Correct 
reference to this plate was made on the cover of the 
January issue. 
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Construction Details--Shipping Doors. Hewitt & Brown, Architects, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HERE and THERE and THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


{2 IS just as we thought it would be. The readers of 
Pencit Pornts have expressed their approval of this 
little department for the publication of all manner of 
things in which we are all interested. 

Remember, everybody is welcome. Send in your 
sketches, caricatures, questions, or interesting items of 
any sort and they will be considered. We do not 
guarantee to publish everything submitted but do not be 
bashful about sending in your contribution. 

We got off to a bad start in publishing the verse 
“The Fifty-seven Lamps of Architecture” in our Janu- 
ary number. This appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post several months ago and the author is Mr. Stoddard 
King. Our apologies to the Post and Mr. King for having 
published this verse without credit. 

Nothing daunted we print the offering labelled “Song” 
contributed by “Oong Gow.” 


Song 
The Seasons 


The Projet Season first I praise 
When order on the table lays, 

And Client with his lucre’d maw 
Proclaims his whims to draw and draw. 


And next I deed respective prize: 
Facade and brave perspective rise, 

As chief and straw-boss eye the sketches 
And raw recruits die making stretches. 


The detail stage! My chorus lifts 
As plagarist the file stuff sifts, 
His inspirations to imbue, 
Bring out the old, ring in the new. 


And these lines from the pen of Miss R. B., office typist. 


Almost! 
Oh the sketches we make, and the coin we stake, 
On the jobs that never go thru; 
Oh the effort we make, and the pains we take 
That each line shall be straight and trtc. 


Oh the hours of toil, and the midnight oil 

On the weary days we spend 

But the Fates have willed that the hopes we build 
Shall but vanish in the end. 


On the cruel mirage, be it but a garage 

They always are sure to say 

“We have changed out plans,” so it simply stands 
“We don’t build, why should we pay?” 


Oh the bills come in, and the bank roll’s thin 
And the payroll’s just at hand 
But well we know that an owner can’t know 
And he never will understand. 


Oh the architect, could he but collect, 

He could travel from coast to coast 

If his dreams came true, and the fees came through 
On the jobs that he got—almost. 


WE QUOTE from a paragraph taken from a letter 

from Mr. George Edward Dorman, architect. Mr. 
Dorman has so well stated what we are trying to do that 
we print the paragraph even though it makes us blush just 
a little bit. 


As to your work with PeNcit Points. The greatest 
need in the profession today is that of men imbued with 
high professional ideals of service backed up with a fund 
of correct ideas as to how to go about serving, and I do 
not know of any magazine which is published for the 
draftsman which is going as far toward insuring this 
happy combination as is PENcm Points. More power to 
your elbow. 


HE manner in which Mr. Leon R. Pescheret spends 

his spare time when in New York is not at 
all according to the usual ideas. Mr. Pescheret found 
himself so interested in our buildings that he grabbed a 
pencil and sketching block and did seven clever sketches 
of various buildings in a couple of days. We are sorry 
that the limits of space permit us to publish only one, 
showing Police Headquarters, which apparently Mr. 
Pescheret saw only from the outside. Anyhow, we en- 
joyed his call very much and hope he will drop in again. 


Sketch by Leon R. Pescheret 
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Here are a couple of sketches submitted by Mr. Edwin 
Olsen of Boston. Who will be the newcomer in the 
March number? 


Old Abandoned Farmhouse, 
Ogunquit, Maine 
Sketch by Edwin Olsen 


H ERE is a tough one. A New York architect writes 


as follows: 


I am writing to ask you if you have or know of any 
standard for cubing a building. If so I would very much 
appreciate having a copy of same. Thanking you for 
your courtesy in this matter, I remain. 


We cannot find any answer to this question. There seem 
to be several methods of cubing a building but none 
which can be called standard. If anyone knows of a 
court decision involving this point please send the answer 
to this department. 


IE replies to the inquiry appearing here last month 

as to the best methods of filing plates has developed 
into a regular symposium. Mr. F. W. Ives, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, submitted the following: 


“For the purpose of saving worth-while plates and ar- 
ticles from magazines the best thing that I have found so 
far is the “Grip” Individual File Binder and Perforator, 
manufactured by the Cooke & Cobb Company, Brooklyn, 
New York. This may be had in substantial board covers 
or in several other styles. The binder mechanism of this 
folder file is arranged simply so that the single sheets be- 
ing bound in it may be perforated for the staple with an or- 
dinary pencil point. I have classified all of these materials 
and I find the various volumes very useful to me at times. 


Mr. Donald Thornton Graf, Minneapolis, Minn., adds 
this to the discussion: 


About a year ago it devolved upon me to install a 
filing system in the office in which I was working, the 
magazine plates being excellent in material but in such 
a chaotic condition that they were utterly usless. At 
that time it occurred to me that Pencit Pornts could 
render the suffering magazine files a great service, and 
now that Walter B. Brown has started the ball rolling in 
your January issue, I am moved to try to add something 
to its impetus. 


Enclosed is a portion of the system that I invented, and 
found to be very satisfactory. It is based upon the A. I. A. 
system for filing manufacturers’ literature, which has 
proven its worth. The features which I tried to incorpor- 
ate’ are— 


1. Flexibility. A system which would be adaptable to 
large or small collections. In a small collection only 
the first major divisions need be used, and as the file 
grows the subdivisions may be added. The numbering 
system used in the A. I. A. construction classification was 
used for its easy readability and possibility of a greater 
number of divisions than nine, which is the limit with a 
decimal arrangement. 


2. Simplicity. A system which would obviate the neces- 
sity of cards or cross-indices. The cross references that 
I found were necessary are in the catalogue index. No 
system can take care of a plate which has a nice door de- 
tail, a wrought iron lamp, and maybe several other 
features, all of which one wants to save. When this 


Tremont Street, Boston 
Sketch by Edwin Olsen 
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occurred. I wrote on a yellow sheet, “Wrought Iron 
Lamp, see 1lell, Doorway to Mr. Smith’s House” and 
inserted in the file of lamps. However, when one does 
not find the desired plate in the first division that occurs 
to him, the rest of the file is not locked up, he can look 
in the other likely divisions which are narrowed down to 
a very few. 

The general outline is arranged alphabetically. 

The file is arranged so that one ordinarily familiar with 
architectural styles could maintain it, as few as possible 
of the divisions depending upon style. I numbered every 
plate that went into the file so that even if they were 


allowed to accumulate after use on the boards for some ; 


time, it was the work of but a few minutes with a vertical 
filing case, to replace them all in their proper places. 

3. Comprehensivenesss. The fact that about twenty-five 
thousand plates have been filed with this system by my- 
self and friends shortly out of college who are assem- 
bling libraries, without finding any plate of value not taken 
care of by the file attests to its completeness. 

Will be very glad to get the ideas of others on such 
a problem as this one, for surely many of your readers 
must have been confronted with it and have devised solu- 
tions and developed ideas. I hope, with Mr. Brown, that 
PENcIL Portnts will take this problem in hand and pursue 
it to a successful conclusion as they have other questions. 

Good luck to “RWR” in his H&T&T&T! 


Index for Magazine Plate File. See “Brickbuilder,” 


April 1908, also. 

General Index. 

. ADMINISTRATIVE and GOVERNMENTAL 
. BRIDGES 

. BUSINESS and COMMERCIAL 

7 HL DUCATIONAL and SCLEN TIELCG 
HOSPITALS and ASYLUMS 
HOTELS and APARTMENTS 
JINDUST RIAL PLANTS 

. MONUMENTAL 

. RECREATION and AMUSEMENT 
10. RELIGIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL 
11. RESIDENTIAL 

12, SOCIETY BULLDINGS 

13. TRANSPORTATION and STORAGE 
14. MISCELLANEOUS 

1S OIMENKCIE, IPIRAYC AICIa: 

16; HISTORICAL 


WONAMARWNE 


1. ADMINISTRATIVE AND GOVERNMENTAL 


la Capitols, Houses of Parliament, Governmental 
Bldgs. 

1b Government Department and Office Bldgs. (Natl. 
City, ete) 

lc Buildings used in Diplomatic Service (Embassies, 
etc.) 


ld City and Town Halls, Municipal Bldgs. 
le Court Houses (see 1f2) 
lel. Archive Bldgs. 
1f Post Offices 
1fl. Post Offices and Custom Houses combined 
1£2. Post Offices and Court Houses combined 
1{3. Post Offices with any others 
lg. Military 
1lgl. Barracks, Military Post Bldgs. 
1g2. Armories 
1g3. Arsenals 
lh. Protective and Corrective 
lhl. Police Stations (see also 1j1) 
1h2. Prisons, Penitentaries, Jails 
1h3. Reform Schools 
1h4. Workhouses. 
1j. Fire Stations, Engine Houses 
1jl Fire Stations combined with Police Stations 
2. BRIDGES 


2a Wood bridges 
2b. Masonry Bridges, stone, brick, concrete 
2c. Steel and Iron 
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8 MONUMENTAL 
8a. Commemorative (for memorial buildings of special 
type such as “Memorial Auditoria,” see Auditoria.) 
8b. Funerary 
8c. Tablets and Doors. 


9. RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 

9a. Public Assembly 
9al. Theatres and Opera Houses 
9a2. Stadia, Outdoor Amphitheatres, Observa- 

tion Stands 

9a3. Municipal Auditoria 

9b. Park Buildings 
9b1. Administration 


9b2. Refectories 
9b3. Zoological 
9b4. Band Stands 
9c. Athletic and Competitive 
9cl. Baths, swimming and otherwise, Locker 
Bldgs. 
9c2. Billiard and Pool Rooms, Bowling Alleys 
9c3. Gymnasia, Turn Halls, Squash Courts. 
9c4. Rinks, Riding Halls and Schools. 


12. SOCIETY BUILDINGS 
12a. Fraternal 
12al. College Fraternities and Sororities 
12a2. Masonic Temples 
12a3. Other Lodge Buildings 
12b. Y. M: GC. Ar Gaye Wee 
12c. Country Clubs, (Auto, Golf, Tennis, etc.) 
12d. City Clubs 
12d1. Residential 
12d2. Non-Residential 
12e. Surburban Clubs 
12f. Learned Societies, Benevolent Societies 


Mr. B. O. Gamber of Detroit comes to bat with the 
following: 


The request of Mr. Walter B. Brown, regarding the 
filing of plates comes at a good time and I should like 
to reply to it. 

I have worked in a number of offices, with as many 
different filing systems, but the scheme which we are now 
using has many advantages. 

The plates, carefully selected, are placed in legal size 
folders in a steel filing cabinet. The folders are of the bel- 
lows type and are properly labelled and numbered and ar- 
ranged in the file in alphabetical order. The subject de- 
sired may be quickly found by selecting the proper folder, 
or by referring to an index. 

Each plate is numbered, and when returned to the 
library it is placed in a basket. These returned plates are 
regularly filed in their proper places. 

As this material is valuable, it receives good care, and 
the writer prefers it to any which he has used. 

Your journal deserves its success for promoting this 
interchange of ideas, and fostering a real spirit of help- 
fulness and cooperation among the architectural fra- 
ternity. 


Here is something entirely different. It looks com- 
plicated but it has its good points. Mr. Oliver Wilson 
of New York is responsible for it. 


Mr. Brown has come up against the same difficulty that 
I faced some years ago, that of the best method of filing 
the accumulating mass of material into a system easy to 
operate. 

It so happened, that having to use some material issued 
by the Lefax Corp. of Philadelphia in my studies, that I 
became interested in the Dewey system of Library Classi- 
fication which is one of the systems that they suggest 
filing their material with. 

Through the courtesy of the local circulating Library, 
I was enabled to borrow a cony of the detailed classifi- 
cation. 

I had been filing my material in an arbitrary manner 
of my own, but it was not satisfactory. And here I 


BIN CaE 


found a system already prepared by men and women 
who had spent their whole lives in classifying material 
and so I decided to use it. 

For the benefit of those not knowing of the system, the 
following is a brief outline of it. 

All knowledge is divided into ten divisions from 
000 to 900; each division is again subdivided into ten 
divisions such as 700 to 710 and a third time such as 720 
to 729. Any further division is done after a decimal 
point. 

So useful is this classification that Mr. Ricker of the 
University of the Illinois undertook a very detailed 
classification of those sections of the general classifica- 
tion which have to deal with Architecture and Building, 
chiefly from 690 to 729. 

The beauty of this system is this. All the work has 
already been done by others more fitted to arrange ma- 
terial in order. So why do unnecessary work? Secondly, 
kindred subjects are purposely arranged near together 
and there is no definite break throughout the whole 
classification, each subject gradually merging into the 
next. Thirdly, a number is far easier to remember than 
a long worded title or a system of letters and numbers. 
Fourthly, knowing the numbers, it is possible for one 
to go into a reference Library where they use this system 
and go at once to the sections to which you wish to 
refer without the necessity of long hunts through 
catalogues. 

When filing the material, I have found it best to use 
a fifteen-inch-wide drawer filing cabinet and to trim the 
material so that the top of the folder can be seen. 

Also to expedite finding the material I have gotten dif- 


Sketch by O. McCrackin, of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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ferent colored filing tabs in which the numbers can be 
placed as follows. 


All main divisions, such as 729 are in red tabs well 
to the left of the folder, then folders with a decimal 
point such as 729.3 there is a little green tab with the 
number 3 in it a little further to the right, and if further 
identification is necessary for numbers to two decimal 
places I use a yellow tab such as 729.36 where the 6 
would be in a little tab. So that on looking at a drawer 
you see a line of red tabs to the left, then a greater num- 
ber of green tabs and occasionally a line of yellow tabs. 
These tabs are bought in strips, made of colored cellu- 
loid with a space for slipping in headings with gummed 
canvas with which to fasten them onto the folders. 


When filing, I arrange the material into the chief sub- 
jects, for instance all residential material goes into the 
folder 728 and later I file this material into its proper 
division as the folder increases to an abnormal size or 
as I need the material. 


I hope that this is not too long a discussion of the 
subject, but perhaps an illustration of how it works in its 
subdivisioning might be helpful. 


724.0 Renaissance and Modern History of Architecture. 
General topics, etc. 
724.1 Renaissance Architecture General topics. 1500 
to 1800. 
724.15 Renaissance Architecture in Italy 
allen Cinquecento in Italy 
152. High Renaissance 
SS Decadence 
154 Baroque 


Throughout the Historical part of the Classification of 
Architecture .05 is typical of Italy so that modern Italian is 
724.95 which makes it very easy to remember the various 
divisions. 

For instance 
States and so on. 

If Mr. Brown, or any one else is interested in this 
system and would like to hear more about it, I shall 
be very glad to help them. It is worth while remember- 
ing however, to boss the system and not let the system 
boss you. I have changed the subdivisions in several 
places so that I can get better use out of it. 


.073 is the subdivision for the United 


There is also a lengthy communication and classification 
of subjects from Mr. Paul V. L. Stewart of Cleveland. 
Unfortunately, because of lack of space, this cannot be 
included in the current issue, but we expect to publish 
it next month. 


ERE is a suggestion from Eric Fleming, New 
Brunswick, N. J. What has anyone to say about 
Mr. Fleming’s idea? 


“Your registration of men engaged in the 
practice of architecture and engineering, who 
have not achieved the status of being in the prac- 
tice of their profession as principals, suggests to 
me the fact that there is no society other than 
purely local gatherings to cement the ‘Brother- 
hood of the Board’ together, in the field of archi- 
tectural men, before they have achieved that 
status. The position which PEeNcm Points oc- 
cupies and the want which it meets in the desires 
and ambitions of the ‘Pencil Pushers’, places it 
in a way to act as sponsor for such a brother- 
hood, in a way that would probably surpass ex- 
pectations. Hoping that this suggestion is not 
untimely or impractical, I am 

Yours truly, 


(signed) ERIC FLEMING.” 
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N ITS series of contests to encourage individual crea- 

tive work among the younger artists, Corona Mundi, 
International Art Center, announces a Contest for a 
Modern Costume, based on the style of Atlantis. The 
choice of subject for the contest at this time has been in- 
fluenced by the recent excavations in Egypt as well as 
the brilliant examples of Mayan culture unearthed in 
Central America. It is felt that in these new discoveries 
of the beauties of the past history of man in an “Atlantean 
civilization,’ may be found vast material for application 
to modern design. 

There will be three prizes of $100, $50 and $25. The 
judges will be Alfred Bossom, eminent American archi- 
tect, Peyton Boswell, famed critic and editor of the Inter- 
national Studio, Howard Greenley, president of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, Samuel Halpert, American 
artist, and Louis L. Horch, the connoisseur and president 
of the Master Institute of United Arts. The contest will 
be closed on April Ist, 1924. 

All information as to the conditions of the contest may 
be had by addressing, Corona Mundi, International Art 
Center, 310 Riverside Drive. 
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B ALTIMORE takes a seat on the Band wagon. Here 
is a letter from the president of the class in archi- 
tecture of 1923-4 Maryland Institute, with reproduction of 
the accompanying drawing. 

The enclosed print may prove of interest. Aside 
from its holiday message it presents a gallery of the 
members of Class in Architecture, 1923-1924, Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. Each member of the 
class appears “done” by one of his collaborateurs 
(and as you will note) not necessarily a sincere ad- 
mirer. 

Incidentally, here you have a page of “Pencil 
Pointers,” all ardent rooters for your publication. I 
am submitting this print for the newly-begun ‘Here 
and There and This and That” section. 

With best wishes for your continued success, I am 

Cordially yours 
For Class 1923-24 Architecture 
Maryland Institute—Baltimore, Md. 
(signed) John A. Ahlers, President. 
Now all together men and let’s make this department 
for March a hummer! 
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Above 1s reproduced at reduced size the clever Christmas Greeting of the Class in 
Architecture of Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. Each member of the class is cari- 
catured by some other member. 
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"THE New York Architectural Bowling League, for rea- 
sons not explained to us, has gone and published a 
calendar. Maybe so the members won’t forget to show 
up at the appointed times. Anyhow here’s a reproduc- 
tion of the drawing with the names of the various offices 
constituting the League in cypher. 
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New York Architectural Bowling League Calendar 


THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


HE January issue of The American Art Student con- 

tains much of interest. Particularly interesting and 
informative is the article “In the Studio of Thomas J. 
Fogarty,” by Frank R. Southard. This article gives an in- 
timate account of the way in which this well-known illus- 
trator works and in doing so makes clear the methods by 
which book and magazine illustrations in general are made. 
The most valuable feature of this article is the lucid ex- 
planation of the method used by the artist in securing ex- 
pressiveness in his work through the making of rapid studies 
of his model, supplemented by more careful studies of 
detail. There is also an article on “Etching as a Fine 
mrt, woneon “Lhe Art of Color” and-many— shorter 
articles and items together with interesting illustrations. 
The American Art Student and Commercial Artist is pub- 
lished at 21 Park Row, New York, and the subscription 
is $2.50 a year, $3.00 foreign. 


DETAILING STONE WORK 
BYS) a eso i 
(Continued from Issue for December, 1923) 


It is hardly necessary to give dimensions for every 
member of a large full size, but the over-all should be 
shown—and in agreement with the figures on the scale 
detail, which is not always the case. A draftsman often 
gets a detail of the section of a large Gothic arch, for 
instance, which shows the contour carefully enough, but 
has such short lines to indicate the wall line or the bed 
line that it is impossible to square it in order to find the 
height and projection. In drawing such a detail, almost 
always the first step is to lay out the location of the 
top and bottom beds, the wall line, and the extreme pro- 
jection; if these lines are left to show on the blue print 
the correct sizes are thereby fixed. 

Sometimes the architect omits the joint on a full size, 
and it is often difficult to work it in, especially if the 
section has small mouldings or carving filling the entire 
face and has been drawn with the stone occupying the 
full height allowance for stone plus joint, and perhaps 
has to line up with some feature of the adjacent stone 
as well. Sometimes he forgets the drips; whether spe- 
cified or not, the draftsman likes to put them in for pro- 
tection to the face of the stone, and often it is haid to 
find a place for them. 


It is seldom wise to show isolated sections of moulded 
stones scattered about here and there on a sheet of de- 
tails; show the beginning of the stones lying immediately 
above and below so that the stone draftsman can see the 
relation to them and can tell just how far back the finish 
is to continue. Show a portion of the frames of windows 
and doors so that he can know what fitting is necessary, 
exactly where the waterbar is situated, exactly where the 
threshold (or provision for metal threshold) must come, 
what depth in the wall the door sill must have to bring 
its back in just the right place, and how this back must 
be treated in order to fit the style and level of the flooring. 

Show the steel that comes behind the stone; often the 
mere process of drawing it in place will bring up prob- 
lems to be solved at once. Do not forget that splices 
and connections occupy space and require clearance, and 
that rivet heads usually have a projection. When using 
an angle with legs of unequal length for a lintel, indicate 
which leg is vertical and which is horizontal. Loose steel 
for lintels, etc., can generally be shifted a little to suit 
conditions, but its position should be indicated if pos- 
sible, so that the contractor placing the steel will not have 
to consult with the stone setter to find out where it is to 
go, or, still worse, set it without consulting him. Much 
more important are cases where the stone has to fit around 
structural steel, but then usually there is a set of draw- 
ings to give all of this information. It might not be 
amiss to point out that often a few figures on the draw- 
ings will make it unnecessary for the stone contracto- to 
consult the steel drawings at all; in any event they would 
show him the relation between the steel and masonry 
construction which otherwise is often quite difficult to 
establish. 


Consider the balancing of the stone. The points men- 


tioned above will often help to determine the proper 


thickness and the method of anchoring. The client gets 
no value received for stone in the wall, and it is there- 
fore economical to use stone as thin as possible con- 
sistent with good practice. At the same time it should 
not be forgotten that the cut stone contractor is jealous 
of his reputation and is thoroughly anxious to have no 
failure attributable to him. When a piece of stone falls 
from the belt course, the layman blames the stone; he 
does not stop to question about unequal settlement of 
foundations, provision for taking up expansion and con- 
traction in the steel structure, weakness of shelf angles, 
or how thin the stone had to be cut to clear the steel; 
to him it is the stone that failed, and self-evident that 
the fault is the stone contractor’s. 
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Pencil Studies by Birch Burdette Long. Charles W, Leavitt, Landscape Engineer. 
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A little variation on the full size from the scale draw- 
ings is usually accepted without quibble, but the drafts- 
man soon sees if much extra work or material is being 
crowded on and he is often human enough to try to 
strike a balance by saving elsewhere. Architects or their 
draftsmen are apt to be carried away with themselves 
and load on far more detail than they had previously 
indicated (and which might often be left off with advan- 
tage to the appearance of the buildings). Making the 
working drawings to large enough scale compels con- 
sideration of many points liable to be overlooked, insures 
sufficient stock, indicates the amount of cutting, saves some 
of the full sizing entirely, and makes the rest of it much 
simpler. Also, it enables the estimator to prepare a more 
accurate figure without having to make allowance to cover 
leeway in detailing. 

On work usually turned, such as balusters, there is not 
much doubt as to what portions are to be left square, 
but sometimes the architect knows so well just what part 
of an urn or a special lamp standard is to be turned that 
he takes it for granted that everybody else knows it too. 
Perhaps he intends a baluster to be square in plan through- 
out its entire height, but fails to indicate it. 


Another point frequently overlooked is the size of wood 
mullions in a multiple frame where the sill is to be 
jointed centrally under the mullion and the only dimen- 
sions are the glass sizes and perhaps the total opening. 
Without figures giving the distance from inside of sash 
to stone jamb and from sash to sash across the mullion, 
or a line of dimensions locating the center lines of the 
mullions, it is impossible to find where to joint the sill. 
Of course certain standards exist, but they often vary 
with different localities. 


Speaking of glass sizes, why does the architect work 
backwards in this respect? Let him calculate his window 
openings if he likes, so that the glass will not run just 
over a stock size, but he should not presuppose that the 
stone draftsman knows just how the frame and sash are 
detailed. Figuring the stone openings themselves is far 


more satisfactory; it fixes the sizes for the stone con-_ 


tractor, and at the sash and door factory it is just as 
easy to take the dimension from the jamb line as from 
the glass. In the case of brick walls, it is out of the 
question to split a course of bricks to make the lintel fit 
the frame, and the custom is to nail on the blind stop 
tight against the lintel; this is good enough but it would 
be just as easy to make the frames to the exact height. 
It is neither very expensive nor wasteful to trim a half- 
inch or so from the top of a sheet of glass. 


Metal “factory sash” present a situation somewhat 
different to that encountered with wood frames. Here 
is more standardization of sizes and no leeway for 
fitting the job. As these sash (especially the standard 
sizes) are chiefly confined to the plainest work, where 
the design is governed almost entirely by structural and 
not by architectural considerations, any discrepancies in 
the lining up of the top of the sash with the brick joints 
may usually be overlooked. 


There is this to be considered when using metal fac- 
tory sash or metal casements with stone or brick, and 
that is the location and detail of the steel at sill, jamb 
and lintel. Almost every manufacturer uses sections and 
combinations of sections differing to some extent from 
all others, and the architect and his draftsman should be 
sure of just what make and section has been ordered 
(and this is not always the one specified) before he be- 
gins his detail; or he should make certain that the stone 
company be informed of the exact requirements of the 
particular sash manufacturer. which can usually best be 
done by having the latter send him a copy of the section 
approved by the architect. 


The working drawings should indicate somewhere the 
position of adjoining buildings, if any. This is for the 
architect’s own benefit as well as for the contractor’s. 
It is surprising how frequently it happens that a base 
course has to be cut off at the property line instead of 
returning around the corner as shown, or how a cornice 


has to have its return projection greatly decreased or 
entirely cut off because there is no room for it to over- 
hang on the sides. And even if this point has been pro- 
vided for, the exposure on the side should be shown, for 
there is nothing gained by returning the stone a couple 
of feet when a permanent building touching it is set back 
only a few inches. 


Some architects would overlook none of these points, 
others might miss a good many of them. The architect 
does not always consider the psychological effect of care- 
fully detailed drawings. Certainly to the more or less 
highly trained stone draftsman it makes the greatest dif- 
ference. When on unrolling a set of blue prints he finds 
well executed drawings with all the little details con- 
sidered, almost unconsciously he sets for himself the 
same high standard, with the result that the owner gets 
a better building at not one penny additional cost and 
frequently with the saving of an appreciable sum for 
extras, and the architect has added one more to the list 
of buildings he is proud to claim as his creations. 


Pencil Sketch by 


A. Leslie Perry 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS. ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


AUR xa 
By Orro GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr, Otto Gaertner, AJI.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construc- 
tion that are troublesome unless the architect happens to 
have met a similar problem previously—matters of a more 
or less special nature —Eb, 


Garages (Continued)—An emergency release is a de- 
vice placed in the elevator car where it can easily be 
reached by the operator in case of fire, accident, panic or 
other emergency. It provides a means of rendering the 
car operative independent of the position of car gates or 
landing doors provided with electric contacts or inter- 
lock devices. 

There are, of course, numerous devices which tend to 
increase the safety and efficiency of the elevator equip- 
ment, such as limit devices, elevator brakes, operating 
devices, slack rope devices, reverse phase relays, car 
leveling devices, car locking devices, speed governors, 
automatic safeties or controls, signal systems, grease 
and oil cups, guide lubricators, et cetera. Some of them 
are required by building codes, factory and labor laws, 
insurance and other regulations while others, although 
not mandatory, are certainly desirable. 

An important thing to be considered is the type of 
electric current that is available, whether direct or alter- 
nating. Some of the equipment cannot be used with 
both types of current and the cost of the installation may 
be greatly affected by the type of current to be used. 
Also it may be necessary to provide transformers to 
change the current so that it may be used for the signal 
system or other parts of the apparatus. An outlet 
should be provided midway on the height of the shaft, 
to which is connected a flexible cable for current to 
supply the ceiling light in the car. An electric feeder 
of ample size to suit the elevator machine motor ghould 
be brought inside the machine room and should be pro- 


vided with fuse blocks, fuses, and cut switches, prefer- 
ably of the enclosed safety type. 
We have mentioned wire mesh elevator shaft en- 


closures and shaft doors but it would be well to touch 
upon the construction of the shaft itself in considering 
general garage construction with the idea of reducing 
fire hazard. Shafts should be enclosed with walls of 
fireproof material such as concrete, brick, terra cotta 
blocks, or gypsum blocks of a suitable composition that 
will not be softened or crumbled by a stream of water 
in case of fire. Brick walls should be at least eight 
inches, concrete at least six inches and three inches if 
properly reinforced, and terra cotta and gypsum blocks 
should be at least three inches thick. Such walls should 
be properly reinforced with steel members unless they 
are supported on fireproof material at each floor. In the 
block walls door and window openings should be stiffened 
with iron angles or channels. When altering an exist- 
ing building it is often difficult to construct the shaft 
this way. Another, but less effective method of con- 
struction, is to erect metal studding of one inch steel 
channels about twelve inches apart fastened at the floor 
and ceiling, and plastered on metal lath applied on both 
sides of the channels. This method can easily be used 
in non-fireproof buildings. The plastering should be con- 
tinuous for the full height of the shaft and such plaster 
should preferably be cement plaster one inch thick applied 
in several coats. 

There should be no openings into the shaft except 
door openings and windows to the outer air, the win- 
dow openings being protected or marked to identify them 
as shaft openings, as has been mentioned in a previous 


installment of this article. If the elevator machinery 
is in a room at the bottom of the shaft and connecting 
to the shaft, both the bottom of the shaft and the ma- 
chinery room should be enclosed with fireproof material, 
as mentioned above, and the door openings into the 
machinery room should be provided with fire doors as 
specified for the shaftway. 

The top of the shaft should extend at least three feet 
above the roof and should be enclosed with the same 
fireproof construction and if possible three-quarters of 
the area of the top of the shaftway should be covered 
with a metal skylight of piain glass, or any other ex- 
cept wired glass, glass being not more than three-six- 
teenths of an inch thick and not having an area of more 
than seven hundred and twenty square inches for any one 
piece. The plain glass can be quickly broken by firemen 
to give the smoke and flames an opportunity of escaping 
from the shaft and enable them to fight the fire more 
advantageously. The glass can be protected from dam- 
age from above by placing a wire mesh screen about six 
or seven inches above it. Such a screen should be of 
number 12 gauge wire or heavier, and the mesh should 
be between three-quarters of an inch and one inch. The 
screen should project beyond the glass for about the 
same distance as it is above it. A skylight cannot always 
be used when the elevator machinery is at the top of 
the shaft and sometimes the shaft does not extend to 
the top story, in which case it shou!d have fireproof 
construction for the top as well as for the walls. Often 
when a skylight is impracticable, if the shaft is high 
enough, a window of the same area, or several windows 
aggregating the same area, can be placed at least three 
feet above the roof and serve the same purpose. 

There are no rules stating just when a garage shall 
be of fireproof or of non-fireproof construction, but 
it should be fireproof whenever the initial cost can be met. 
It may be interesting to know that the Bureau of Build- 
ings of the City of New York classes garages under 
business buildings and requires such buildings to be of 
fireproof construction when they exceed fifty feet in 
height and are used as garages, motor vehicle repair 
shops or oil selling stations within the fire limits of 
the city and within the suburban limits. Such build- 
ings which existed as non-fireproof buildings when the 
building code went into effect are not required to comply 
with this rule except when they are altered or when 
they are non-fireproof buildings being converted into 
garages, motor vehicle repair shops or oil selling stations. 
When such buildings are altered or converted, the col- 
umns and girders, “unless of fireproof construction, and 
all wood floor and roof construction shall be covered and 
protected on all sides with such fire-retarding materials 
and in such a manner as may be prescribed by the rules 
of the Board of Standards and Appeals. The one ex- 
ception to this, however, is that an existing one-story 
building without a basement or cellar may be permitted 
to omit this protection for the roof construction. 

New buildings used for these purposes may be con- 
structed of frame construction in an approved manner, 
provided that such a building does not exceed twenty- 
five feet in height, does not exceed five thousand square 
feet in area and does not cover, together with other 
frame buildings, more than eighty per cent of that part 
of the lot or plot area on which they occur and which is 
not already covered by fireproof or non-fireproof buildings. 

Sheet metal or other approved noncombustible and 
weatherproof material is generally permitted for the 
walls of garages and similar buildings provided that such 
a building is not more than one story high with side 
walls not exceeding fifteen feet in height and provided 
that the area covered does not exceed one thousand two 
hundred and fifty square feet. Also all the sides, except 
for the necessary door and window openings, and the 
roof of the building shall be of the same construction. 
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Sheet metal used in this way shall not be less than 
number twenty-six gauge in thickness. Galvanized iron 
sheets on steel frames are generally used in this con- 
struction. 

The Bureau of Buildings of the City of New York 
also restricts the use of buildings for garage purposes 
if they are at the same time put to other uses. For 
instance, no permit for a storage garage will be issued 
for any building occupied as a tenement house, hotel or 
lodging house, nor for any building where paints, var- 
nishes or lacquers are manufactured or kept for sale, 
where drygoods or other highly inflammable materials 
are manufactured or kept for sale, and where rosin, tur- 
pentine, hemp, cotton or any explosives are stored or 
kept for sale. The prospective garage owner not com- 
ing under this jurisdiction can bear these conditions in 
mind and avoid them in other localities as the fire hazard 
is as bad for him as for the other man’s business. For 
the benefit of the public further restrictions are p!aced 
on the issuing of garage permits by zoning laws and 
by the requirement that a garage may not be within 
twenty feet of the nearest wall of a building occupied 
as a school, theater or other place of public amusement 
or assembly. Renewals of permits may be granted, how- 
ever, where a garage was in operation prior to the open- 
ing of the school, theater, or other place of public 
amusement or assembly, or where it has been in con- 
tinuous operation under a permit issued prior to the 
enactment of the present building code. Also a permit 
may be issued for a garage erected within twenty feet 
of a building occupied as mentioned above when the 
garage has no frontage on the same street with any 
frontage of such a building, and when the wall or walls 
of the garage adjacent thereto are constructed of brick, 
stone or concrete unpierced by door, window or other 
openings for a distance of at least twenty feet from the 
building. 


A LETTER ON SPECIFCATION WRITING FROM 
ARTHUR M. DUNCAN. 


HE writer was fortunate a few days ago in catching 

the editor when he had a few moments to spare and 
having an informal chat on various topics which might 
prove interesting to the architect, his specification writer 
and the draftsman. 

The line of least resistance in writing the specification 
seems to be the getting out of a bunch of ancient docu- 
ments, picking out the one which seems to best suit the 
case, sharpening the blue pencil, putting in a hurry call 
to the the office boy for the scissors and paste pot and 
starting in. 

We remember having seen an old curio of a hand 
written specification for a Civil War warehouse in the 
leather district of the “Swamp” and many of the para- 
graphs in our “key” specification which we are about to 
use on the problem at hand seem strangely familiar. 
Through just how many generations this specification has 
descended we can scarcely imagine, but we know it is 
still alive and doing business. 

Where the beams were oak and white pine we change 
them to spruce and yellow pine, and the black walnut 
and ash trim we alter to sap gum and oak. 

The concrete is “deposited in six inch layers, carefully 
tamped until the water flushes to the top” and not further 
agitated or jarred in any way under the most severe 
penalties. 

We suppose if a motor truck rumbles near our footings 
they must be dug out and put in again. (In this age of 
bootlegging trucks in the wee sma’ hours the problem is 
going to be a hard one to take care of our anemic con- 
crete work.) 

The beams are framed with “tenon and tusk” and we 
begin to wonder if the carpenter still possesses the two- 
handed boring machines that our great grandfather car- 
penter used to use as he sat astride a pile of white pine 
beams and drove his 1% inch augur into the mortise. 

However, the specification must be rushed as the draw- 
ings are ready to print, so we struggle with the old wreck 
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and make the best of it, hoping the builders won’t sub- 
merge us with phone calls asking us if we really mean 
what we say. I am sorry to say that I have seen, as. 
specification writer and as estimator in a builder’s of- 
fice, many such specimens of specifications—and at the 
same time accompanied by a beautifully drawn set of 
plans all clearly and completely figured and noted indi- 
cating much thought and time spent on the design. I 
think the answer to that is that the ratio of time allotted 
to the preparation of the specification as compared to the 
time given to the drawings is all wrong. The one is such 
an inseparable part of the other that its importance must 
be realized and sufficient time given for its study and 
preparation and checking with the drawings. 

An outstanding feature of the average specification is 
the constant repitition of stock phrases and terms such 
as “hereinbefore mentioned,’ “Approval of architect,” 
“as directed,” “guaranteed,” “first-class,” “as per tules sot 
Board of Fire Underwriters and Building Law,” etc., etc. 

All of these descriptive and limiting phrases can be 
collected under the headings of “Workmanship” and 
“General Requirements” clearly stated in a few clauses 
and then forgotten for the rest of the specification. If 
these solemn warnings hiding all sorts of dire penalties 
have no weight with the contractor when he reads them 
once, it won’t produce a change of heart even though 
they appear on every page. 

This “as directed by architect” is one of our best sellers. 
If you get stuck in the description of a material or finish 
just insert the magic words—and figure it out on the job. 

The meat of the specification is to state what the ma- 
terials are and where they are to be used and to give the 
bidder credit for knowing his product and the most up-to- 
date methods of workmanship. To keep track of the im- 
provements in machinery for drawing metal mouldings 
and attempting to describe the only process which you 
will permit the sub to use is a Herculean task and takes 
much midnight oil. 

I think we would all learn a lot if, through your 
columns, we were to get criticisms by the general con- 
tractor and the sub-contractor on the architects’ speci- 
fications. They could tell us exactly of the pit-falls en- 
countered and the “trick” clauses that make accurate and 
safe estimating very difficult. 

For the contractors to criticise the architects’ specifi- 
cations is a very delicate matter and few would attempt 
to do it on an operation they were figuring, but it would 
be a very valuable thing to have such criticism and 
especially on a larger building such as an office building 
or apartment house where units of all kinds are repeated 
by the hundreds and where the bidder’s factor of safety 
of a few dollars due to lack of definite information or 
vague description means an estimate out of all propor- 
tion to the work involved or a serious loss. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO [HE Sra 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers 
of Pencit Pornts by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PENciL PoInts. 


Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction.— 
Handbook covering the subject. Many construction 
drawings covering wakksm floors, window openings, 
chimneys, roof details, etc. Specifications and much use- 
ful information for architects, draftsmen and builders. 
110 pp. 8% x 11. Hollow Building Tile Assn., Conway 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Conerete for Town and Country.—A service book of 
information useful to the architectural profession. 
Covers completely the various uses of concrete, Detail 
drawings, tables, specifications, ete. Fully indexed. 190 
pp. 8 x 11. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Crittall Casements.—Catalog No. 22, profusely illus- 
trated with exterior views, sections, details, ete. In- 
cludes standard and special hardware. 76 pp. 9 x 12. 
Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Pergola Album No. 80.—Illustrating many types 
of pergolas in their settings. Very useful to those in- 
terested in country houses and grounds. 382 pp. 8 x 11. 
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Pee enere Co., Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, 

Presteel Lumber Manual.—Handbook of 
on metal lumber for a variety of uses. Tables, dimen- 
sions, detail drawings, data on walls, partitions, roofs, 
floors, etc. 56 pp. 6x 9. North Western Expanded 
Metal Co., 407 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Book of Masterbuilt Floors.—Loose-leaf portfolio 
on subject of floorings for various types of buildings. 
Complete technical composition, standard specifications 
and much useful data. 36 pp. 8%x 11. Master Builders 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Town and Country Buildings.—Brochure illustrated 
with photographs and drawings, floor plans, garages, etc. 
32 pp. 8% x11. Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 

Published by the same firm “School Architecture,’ illus- 
trated booklet on the subject and “The Standard Moulding 
Book,” illustrated with full size profiles of a wide variety of 
excellent mouldings. 

Iron Fence Designs.—Book B. 
variety of 
Entrance gates, ornamental lanterns, etc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kohler Specifications.—Loose-leaf book containing il- 
lustrations of the Kohler line of plumbing fixtures with 
specifications therefor. Sit/aiee xm Ie Kohler Company, 
Kohler, Wis. 

Published by the same firm “Enameled Plumbing Ware,” 
booklet describing processes of manufacturing and illustrating 
correctly equipped bathrooms and kitchens and many special 
ties. 48 pp. 5% x8. 

Artists Materials —Complete handy catalog of ar- 
tist’s materials, drawing instruments, etc. Fully indexed. 
140 pp. 5 x 6%. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Fulton & 
William Streets, New York. 

Casement and Vertical Fixtures.—Specification port- 
folio with illustrations, details and complete data. 8% x 
11. The Williams Pivot Sash Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Coburn Handbook.—Catalog No. 51. Loose-leaf, il- 
lustrates and describes complete line carrying track sys- 
tems, sliding door hardware, fire doors, ete. Detail 
drawings, price lists, ete. 8% x 11. Coburn Trolley 
Track Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Roof Flashing Handbook.—Details and _ specifications. 
Blue prints, construction drawings. 48 pp. 6x 9. The 
Barrett Company, 40 Rector St., New York. 

Portfolio of Color Plates.—Series of color plates show- 
ing exteriors and interiors tastefully treated. All the 
important rooms of a house are considered with many 
details. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

Tapestry Brieckwork.—Brochure illustrated in color 
containing both exterior and interior treatment. 48 pp. 
8 x ll. Piske & Co., 25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 

The Roof Beautiful.—Brochure illustrated in color on 
the subject of roof treatment. 8 x 11. 32 pp. Ludowici- 
Celadon Co., Monroe Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Architectural Woodwork.—<Attractive portfolio illus- 
trated by photographs and a series of drawings by 
@hesterub. erice.,.32 pp. 9 x 12. Matthews Bros. Mfe. 
Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 

Bronze Tablets.—Catalog T. Looseleaf portfolio il- 
lustrated in photogravure showing wide range of tab- 
lets for memorials and other purposes. 70 pp. 9 x 12. 
The Gorham Co., Providence, R. I. 

Raymond Concrete Piles—Handbook on the _ subject 
with illustrations, detail drawings and much useful data. 
60 pp. 8% x 11. Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 

Frame Construction Details.—Book of 28 full page 
plates covering subject of frame construction as ap- 
plied to the residence problem. Three types of con- 
struction are fully shown and described. SA ale 
National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 750 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00 per copy. 

Handbook of Ornamental Iron and Wire Work.— 
Catalog No. 8. Covers subject of grilles, window 
guards, desk and counter railings and many other spe- 

Your Home Screenev’ che Higgin Way.—dAttractive il- 
lustrated booklet on subject of screening and weather- 
strips. 14 pp. Color plates. 8% x 11. Higgin Mfg. Co., 
Newport, Ky. 

American Walnut.—Booklet setting forth the qualities 
and uses of this wood. Many attractive illustrations. 
48 pp. 7x 9 American Walnut Mfrs. Assn., 616 South 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Medusa Waterproofing.—Booklet on the subject setting 
forth uses, methods of application, etc. 36 pp. 7 x 9. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Architectural Ornamental Iron Work.—Catalog on the 
subject profusely illustrated by drawings and photo- 
graphs. 66 pp. 8% x 11. Hughes, Keenan Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Modern Furnace Heating.—Treatise on subject as ap- 
plied to dwellings, churches, stores, etc. 48 pp. 6% x 9%. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 5 No. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


information 


Tllustrations of a wide 
iron fence designs suitable for many uses. 
SO. pps 9x 12; 


cialties. Convenient pocket size. Lon. Ds 4 x 5. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Structural Waterproofing.—Handbook on the subject 
of interest to architects, draftsmen and engineers. 
Specifications, detail drawings. 40 pp. 8% x 11. The 


Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. . 

Structural Pressed Steel.—Booklet dealing with floors, 
roofs and partitions. Many illustrations, diagrams and 
details, hables.. 24) "pph $345 11, 4) Truscons Steel Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Book of Hardware 


Designs.—Profusely illustrated 
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brochure covering plain and artistic hardware. 75 pp. 
5% x 9%. Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

The Banking House in Art Metal.—Illustrated portfolio 

covering equipment of bank buildings throughout. 
Furniture, grilles, railings, filing equipment, bank vault 
equipment, ete. Detail drawings. 72 pp. 8% x11. Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
_ Frink Lighting Service for Hospitals.—Catalog cover- 
ing special lighting equipment required for this type of 
building. 2 pp ees 34e x 1 ee) Hiri nlm oat he tem 
10th Ave., New York City. 

Published by the same firm “Lighting Service for Stores,” 
24 pp., and “Picture Lighting,’ 24 pp. 

The Waterproofing Handbook.—Complete 
on the subject in convenient form. 
and other data. 96 pp. 6 x 9. 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Better Built Homes.—Portfolio covering subject of 
woodwork for the small residence. Many attractive de- 
signs of small houses with exterior and interior de- 
tails, color plates, ete. 8% x 12. Curtis Companies, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

“Permanent Furniture,’ attractive booklet on window seats, 
mantels, china cupboards, sideboards, dressers, etc. 50 pp. 
5% x7. “Interior Doors and Trim.” Uniform in style with 
the above. “Windows for Better Built Homes.’ Uniform 
with above. “Entrances and Exterior Doors,” another num- 
ber of the same series. “Stair and Stair Parts.’ Covers sub- 
ject indicated. “Porches and Exterior Woodwork.” Uniform 
with the ahove. 

Modern Homes.—lIllustrations and floor plans of small 
houses suitable for interpretation in wood construction. 
50 pp. Southern Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 

Condulets.—Catalog No. 2000. Complete handbook on 
Subject of electrical specialties. Handy pocket size. 714 
pp. Thumb indexed, limp covers. Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Modern School Lighting.—Bulletin No. 344. Covers 
subject from a technical standpoint. Much engineering 
data. 386 pp. 6 x 9. Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

The Pedestal Pile-——Complete description of this type 
of concrete pile. Drawings, diagrams, installations, etc. 
MacArthur Concrete Pile and Foundation Co., 55 John 
St., New York City. 

Caldwell Tanks.—Illustrated handbook on subject of 
tanks for all uses, both industrial and in connection with 
various types of buildings and country estates. Ac- 
cessories. 92 pp. 8 x 11. W. EH. Caldwell, Inec., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Arkansas Soft Pine Handbook.—Text and moulding 
designs, grading rules, diagrams and much useful data. 
62 pp. 8% x 11. Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Portland Cement Stucco.—Booklet on the subject with 
large details showing various types of panels. Typical 
construction details. 8% x 11. Portland Cement As- 
sociation, 111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Measuring Tapes and Rules of Every Description.— 
Catalog No. 10. Shows complete line of tapes, rules, 
protractors, ete., for architects, draftsmen and engineers. 
T2200 Oe Oin, ) LatkineRwle Co. sacinaw. ivilel: 

Flush and French Doors.—Catalog F. Illustrated with 
many full-page color plates showing full line of panelled 
and plain doors and French doors. Details of construc- 
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tion and plates showing interior treatment. 80 pp. 
8% x 11. Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Duriron Acid-proof Drain Pipe.—A handbook for archi- 
tects and engineers covering layouts for laboratories 
and other conditions involving the problem of pipe cor- 


rosion. Much valuable technical data. Sectional draw- 
ings, tables, specifications. 20 pp. 8% x 11. The 


Duriron. Co. Mayton., Ohio: 

Berloy Building Materials.—Handbook for architects, 
draftsmen and specification writers, covering all types 
of metal lumber for a wide variety of uses. Covers floor 
construction and many other matters of particular im- 


portance. 400 pp. Handy pocket size: Bound in 
library buckram. Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Weisteel Compartments.—Catalog No. 11 describing 


Blue prints showing con- 
Specification, includ- 
in any way inter- 


compartments of all types. 
struction and method of erection. 
ing hardware. A useful book to all 


ested in industrial buildings, public buildings, schools, 
hospitals, ete. 32 pp. 8% x 11in. Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 
Atchison, Kan. 


Detail Manual.—Hand book with detail drawings de- 
voted to screening, storm door hardware, blind hardware, 
garage hardware, bolts and butts. Carefully compiled, 
and valuable reference work. Loose-leaf. 118 pp. 
7%x 10%. Ask for “Manual P. T.” The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Architectural Detail Folio.—Loose-leaf folio containing 
26 plates of detail drawings showing various types of 
elevator door hangers and other hardware for use in 
connection with elevator doors. A valuable adjunct to 


any working library. Size of plates 11% x 16. Size of 
portfolio, 834 - = ts) Richards=Wilcox) Mis; Co, Y-2i5 
Aurora, Ill. 

Asbestos Proteeted Metal.—Bulletin 71. Describing 
this metal and its uses for industrial buildings. Much 
engineering data, diagrams and sections, 24 pp. 8% x 


Lie ELE. Robertsom Co. seittsburehs eas 

Soss Invisible Hinges.—Booklet showing details and 
specification data. Hinges for furniture, cabinets and 
general use in buildings. 24 pp. Soss Mfg. Co., Grand 
Ave. & Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Wall and Ceiling Handbook.—Data on wall and ceil- 
ing construction for the residence. 16 pp. 5% x 7%. 
The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. 

Limestone Homes.—Portfolio of a series of designs pre- 
pared by a leading firm of architects. 12 rendered per- 


spectives, floor plans and complete information. 8% x 1l. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 784, 


Bedford, Indiana. 
Refrigerating Machines.—Catalog and handbook illus- 
trating and dsecribing modern systems of refrigeration. 


Diagrams, specifications, tabular matter, ete. 8% x 11. 
32 pp. Lapham-Perkins Engineering Corp., 30 Church 


St., New York. 

Tablets and Monuments in Bronze.—lIllustrated booklet 
showing many examples of memorial and other tablets, 
bas reliefs, etc. 82 pp. 6 x 7. John Polachek Bronze & 
Iron Co., 494 Hancock St., Long Island City. 

Central Cleaning Systems.—Descriptive booklet pro- 
fusely illustrated on the subject of modern vacuum 
cleaning installations, suitable for all types of buildings. 
ae x 11. 32 pp. Spencer-Turbine Cleaner Co., Hartford, 

onn. 

Weatherstrip Manual.—AIA Classification No. 19C14. 
Technical booklet covering the subject. Monarch Metal 
Products Co., 4995 Penrose Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Panie Exit Locks.—Catalog No. 20 covering gravity 
and mortise types of exit locks for schools, theatres and 


all other buildings requiring such equipment. Sectional 
drawings showing operation. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Frank 
EF. Smith Hardware Co., 87 Clay St., Newark, 


Color Harmony in Floors.—Booklet covering subject of 
floor treatment from entirely new angle. Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn., 1082 Stock Exchange Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 

Present Day Schools.—Illustrated brochure covering 
the application of terra cotta to modern school build- 
ings. 32 pp. 8% x 11. National Terra Cotta Society, 19 
West 44th St., New York City. 

Better Banks.—Illustrated brochure treating of mod- 
ern bank buildings, large and small. 32 pp. 8% x 11. 
National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New 
York City. 

Color in Architecture.—Brochure illustrated in color 
and with numerous engravings in sepia, on the basic 
principles of the application of color in available me- 
diums. 8% x 11. 388 pp. National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Monthly Magazine.—Vol. 6, No. 
8. This issue deals with Terra Cotta in combination 
with other materials illustrated with photographs, 
details and two full page drawings showing construc- 
tion. Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


HEM the News of the Baltimore Museum of Art, the 
publication issued from time to time by The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, we reprint the following items of general 
interest: 
Art Museums in the United States 

During the past twenty years many notable art 
museums have been established. Forty-six cities have 
a fine building specially erected to house the art collec- 


POINTS 


tions. In San Francisco the fourth gallery will soon be 
opened to the public; in New York there are six impor- 
tant buildings and many smaller public collections. In 
the State of Ohio, five cities have important art museum 
buildings. 

The character and success of many of these art museums 
has been due to some great initial gift by one or more 
public spirited citizens. In other cases the membership 
has been built up slowly by the devoted service of a small 
group of men and women with municipal support as soon 
as the value of the work has been proved. The Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York and the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the two largest art museums in the country, erect 
one unit of their building after the other as funds permit. 
Both have received many large bequests, often from unex- 
pected sources, such as the Rogers bequest of over 
$5,000,000 to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In Detroit $40,000 was subscribed by the incorporators. 
Later $100,000 was raised for a building which was 
opened in 1888. Gifts followed rapidly. Recently the 
City has contributed ground for a new building and makes 
an annual appropriation toward maintenance. 

In Toledo a remodeled home, lent by the President, was 
occupied from 1902 until 1912. The present ground and 
building are valued at $400,000; of this half was the gift 
of President Libbey and the balance was raised by popular 
subscriptions varying from 10c. to $15,000. 


Importance of Art to the Community 


Art is not for the “few.” “Art is -for"the@ miany, oat 
touches closely the needs of the community. The eight- 
hour day has brought increased leisure. Interest in and 
understanding for that which is beautiful and inspiring 
will bring into leisure hours influences and occupations 
tending to counteract all that is vulgar, brutal and de- 
grading. Toward that end one of the most potent in- 
strumentalities is the museum of art. 

“What this country needs more than anything else is 
education in aesthetic appreciation. Through this knowl- 
edge the City will profit in dollar and cents value and the 
State and Nation will gain standing.” 

“The real purpose of life is growth—we either grow 
or we wither and are sloughed off. This is as true of 
communities and institutions as of individuals. The 
growth that has been started by the Baltimore Museum of 
Art is reaching out and touching many interests. The in- 


dividual serves the City, the City serves the State, the 
State serves the Nation.’—/. &. D) frask: 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG MEN IN 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


HE present activity in the building industry, of the highest importance. Exercise, recreation and 
an activity which is certain to continue be- amusement have a value that is too often over- 
cause of the need for buildings of all kinds, looked. As Mr. Harvey W. Corbett said recently 

provides unprecedented opportunities for young ata dinner given in his honor by the members of the 
men in the field of architectural work. This Atelier of which he is patron. 


» 
. 
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means great  oppor- “Success: is, after all, 
tunities for development 40 per cent work and 60 
and advancement. With PENCIL POINTS WANTS AN Lethert ee, | f 
aremitects Offices ep Uae ieee ae here are plenty o 
throughout the country BSI EAM SEIS opportunities now to do 
busy, and in many cases O CARRY out our plans for developing work that will win recog- 
employing more men Pencit Pornts, and also our book pub- nition and there are 
than ever before, there lishing program, we wish to employ a plenty of opportunities to 


study in one’s free time. 
The ateliers in which the 
program of the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design 
is followed afford the 
best of facilities for study 
evenings and the inciden- 
tal expenses are small. 
No young man engaged 


young man with the necessary qualifications. 
He should be well grounded in architecture, pre- 
ferably a graduate of a good architectural 
school who has had some actual experience in 
architect's offices. University education is not 
necessary. We are looking for the right man 
and if he is the right man it makes no difference 
to us whether or not he has a degree. 


are splendid opportuni- 
ties for young men to 
assume responsibility and 
forge ahead. There is 
now no need for a man 
to stand still. He has a 
chance to show the stuff 
he is made of and what- 


ever knowledge of archi- Some familiarity with engraving and printing in architectural work can 
tectural work he may is desirable but not essential. The man we are afford to neglect any of 
possess. | Under these looking for will have sufficient initiative and the available facilities for 
conditions there is an in- gumption to learn the necessary details of edi- educational development 
centive to earnest work torial work, even though he does not know the along the lines of his 
and study. difference between a galley and an electrotype. chosen work. Schools, 

More than opportunity This position offers no enormous financial re- libraries and architectural 
is required, of course, turn, but does offer extremely interesting work, clubs are valuable aids 
for success and more with a good future for the right person. to men who live where 


they are _ accessible. 
Courses of home study 
can, naturally, be pursued 
everywhere. 

In PENcIL PoINnts we 
endeavor to reflect, 


than mere hard work. 
A man must make the 
most of his abilities and 
opportunities, must have 
a willingness to take 
more responsibility and 


Applications will be received from any part 
of the country. We are looking for a certain 
man and do not care where he lives or whether 
or not he has ever seen the Flatiron Building. 


show more initiative than month by month, the life 
is required of him. He must do more than is re- of the drafting rooms throughout the country. 
quired if he is to go ahead. In order to facilitate the mobilization of the archi- 


It can be expressed in the little plus (+) sign. tectural forces for this advance movement the pub- 
More than is required, always. This means that in lishers of PeNcit Pornts have established, as most 
addition to doing his work in a satisfactory way he of you know, a National Drafting Room Registry 
should go at least a little beyond this. It also means and a Free Employment Service. If you have not 
that he must, in addition to doing his work, devote done so, send for registration card and fill it in. 
time and energy to improving his equipment. Most There is no charge. Make use of the employment 
men who stand still do so because there is no plus. service, too. PENci~L Pornts is at your service. 
element in their scheme of things. Energy plus is Here is to the young man who is going ahead! 
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Figure 40. Competitive Design for Kansas City Memorial, Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect. 
Portion of Detail at the Actual Size of the Original Drawing. Scale 34 inch 1 ft. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING, PART VI. 


BY FRANCIS S. SWALES 


In the serial article of which this is the sixth installment Mr. Swales explains practical methods of rendering. 
These methods, though based on what may be regarded as standard practice include variants that have been found 
effective in actual work. In preparing this article Mr. Swales has drawn freely upon the fund of experience he 


has gained in his architectural work.—Eb. 


HE illustration Figure 40 is a portion of the 
detail of the Kansas City Memorial shown 
in Figure 39 (February Pencit Points) 

showing the actual technique by reproduction at 
the actual size of the original drawing. It must, 
of course, be kept in mind when comparing an 
orignal drawing with a printed reproduction, that 
printer’s ink, the screen used in photographing 
and the little unevennesses of pulp in the maga- 
zine paper tend somewhat to crumble lines and 
surfaces and to slightly intensify the dark parts, 
especially the lines. 

In rendering plans, the line work usually needs 
to be much stronger than with elevations. A 
fairly good rule to follow is to draw a firm line 
with a 2B lead pencil a few inches in length using 
the edge of the T-Square and your ordinary 
strength of drawing. It will give about the right 
width and color for the ink line. It may seem 
rather dark and “fat”. The darkness disappears 
when the washes are applied and the “fatness” is 
found to be about right. 

The tendency to pernickety over-neatness is 
rather predominant among the peculiarities of 
presentation of plans rendered in American of- 
fices, and few of such plans impress the writer as 
possessing the qualities most desirable. A plan 
to be most effectively presented must be decora- 
tive. The drawing as a whole must be pleasing. 
Unity, consistency of scale and readability must 
be numbered among its attributes, and conven- 
tions which are used to indicate various uses, fea- 
tures, circulations, accents, etc., must be drawn 
with decision and fearlessness. Generally con- 
sidered, the parts of a plan are of much greater 
size than those of elevations or sections, which is 
one reason why a heavier line and looser drawing 
may be employed; another is the existence of 
poché. The latter has the most to do with deter- 
mining the strength of the lines and washes con- 
stituting the rendering. Thus if we consider 
Figures 41 and 42 as being drawn at the same 
scale the much heavier line for the indication of 
mosaic and entourage, but as they probably 
would not be drawn to the same scale, but the 
smaller plan would be drawn to a much larger 
scale, it would be more likely that, in practice, the 
heavier line would be used for the smaller subject. 
That which is worth observing in the French 
plans is the freedom and ease with which the 
artist seems to work. Without any tendency to 
sloppiness or crudity, there is an avoidance of 
tightness, over-exactness and all those obvious 
symptoms of mechanical production so character- 
istic of practically all American plans. The 


Frenchman takes just as much trouble as we do 
to obtain correct and conventional effects, but he 
does one thing more; he adds a touch of ease and 
richness by a few strokes which seem accidental 
or careless but in fact are very carefully consid- 
ered and deftly added. Note the effect of sun- 
shine among the shadows of the trees in Fig. 41, 
the touching-up of the mosaic of the terrace, or 
sidewalk, around the front of Fig. 42, also the 
manner of defining the extent of the lobbies sur- 
rounding the auditorium of the latter figure, by 
the employment ot a wide band forming a border, 
and at the same time extending the circulation 
through, at the corners, to the entrances in the 
angles. 

The plan of the McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
(Fig. 36) by Messrs. McKim, Mead and White, 
is of a type of rendering tha: is peculiar to Ameri- 
can work. Washes are used to indicate planted 
beds and borders while the remainder of the 
work is put in with an air brush. A fine black 
line—or almost black—is used throughout the 
plan of the building, except for the floor mosaic, 
also for the planted borders, etc., in the Central 
Court. A wider diluted ink line is used to show 
the paths, borders, etc., surrounding the building. 

The plan of the Burke Foundation (Figs. 43 
and 44) is made with very fine line work. All of 
the outlines of trees and the lines of contours of 
the land are inked-in. The graded washes, of 
which several have been employed, are all made 
with a brush. The group of buildings is left 
white. One very light wash cuts around the 
paths which follow the perimeter of the buildings 
but covers the rest of the drawing. The second 
omits the paths but covers the main roadway. 
The upper part of the drawing—above the group 
of main buildings—and the entire space forming 
a border outside the boundary line of the site is 
mottled by using an open technique—a lot of lit- 
tle dabs of the brush with spaces between—the 
wash being heavy enough to cause the pigment 
to settle to a hard edge. This, however, is soft- 
ened by the next series of dabs. The mottling is 
kept clear of the paths. 

In the middle part of the drawing, containing 
the group of buildings, the washes, which are 
light and slightly toned with yellow, are kept 
almost flat, that is, with very little grading. 
Shadows cast by the buildings are kept very light 
on the walks but are darkened and sharply graded 
where they fall on the grass. The shadows cast 
by trees are kept light throughout, but the shades 
on the trees are made dark with fine touches of 
the point of the brush. A single touch of color, 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Figure 41. 
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Design by M. Maunoury for “A Small Meuseum,”’ Projet, Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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Figure 42. Design by Jean Hulot for “A National Convention Hall,” Projet, Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Prix Americains. 
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Figure 43. Plan of the Burke Foundation Buildings and Grounds, 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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Figure 44. 


ARCHITECTURAL HUMANITIES 


BY WILLIAM EMERSON 


In this article William Emerson, Head of the Department of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, emphasizes the importance of a side of archi.ectural training that is not now sufficiently provided for 
and gives outline for the presentation of this subject, which he well names “Architectural Humanities.” Professor 
Emerson’s expression will be welcomed by other educators who have recognized this need and should give to the 
student reader an enlarged view of the meaning of the study of architecture —Eb. 


have long recognized that their responsi- 

bilities covered a much wider field than 
that indicated by the teaching of the four or five 
important subjects in their curricula. No school 
has even ventured to offer a course in Architec- 
ture that did not include the standard essentials 
in Design, Construction, Drawing, and History. 
It is, furthermore, now generally recognized that 
courses in general culture-—Languages, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts in general, if not essential are 
of great value, partiéularly for the student who 
has come to his professional course without any 
college background. 

Another step now lies before us if we are really 
to fulfil our obligations to our students. This 
step, as indeed is true of those previously taken, 
leads along one of the great highroads of life,— 
the road to human relations, and for us, students 
of Architecture, might be entitled “Architectural 
Humanites.” This is by no means a new discov- 
ery. Leaders in the profession for a generation 
have recognized the essential value of such a 
procedure. When I wasa young boy not yet fin- 
ished college, my father inquired of Mr. Russell 
Sturgis what sort of an education an architect 
should receive. Mr. Sturgis’ response was un- 
hesitating, even if not very helpful: “Why,” he 
said, “an architect should know more about every- 
thing than anyone else.” It is a goal that we all 
may well keep before us, and one that is so im- 
possible of attainment that it is certain to con- 
tinue as an incentive to further effort throughout 
the years of our life. 

Architectural Humanities is perhaps the clos- 
est realization of the comprehensive standard out- 
lined by Mr. Sturgis that any of our schools is 
likely to offer, but that it should be offered seems 
to me essential. Consider for a moment the 
background of many of the students at the Archi- 
tectural Schools througout the country. They 
come, perhaps, from small towns or from country 
localities where the wonder is that they should 
ever have heard the word architecture, or been 
fired by it to earn or to save the money, as they 
often have, to bring them to the foot of the archi- 
tectural ladder. They have everything in the 
world to learn,—which indeed is true of every 
such student arriving at any college. But the 
study of Architecture demands perhaps more of 
its votaries than any profession except possibly 
medicine. It must not only train them as ex- 
perts; it must also open to them the door to the 
beauty and culture of the past as well as of the 
future that is to be theirs. “Without vision the 
people perish.” 


SB schools architecture of this country 
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Yet something would still be left undone, and 
a vital thing too, if an Architectural School left 
out of consideration or failed to provide for those 
contacts with the outer world which a practising 
architect meets in every opportunity that comes 
to him. And whether the job comes or not, the 
architect's responsibility to the community 1s 
always there. A sense of this coming responsi- 
bility should be brought home to every student so 
that when he graduates he should not only be 
searching for his first job but for his first chance 
to serve. 

Such a course as this the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has offered its students for the past three 
years. No one man exists in this day and gen- 
eration adequately qualified to handle all the con- 
tacts that such a course should present, for it is 
in its very nature human and many-sided, and 
cannot be reduced to set formulae. Hence each 
lecture is given by a different man in order that 
the student’s imagination may be stimulated by 
the personality and accomplishments of his 
teachers. 

These teachers are prefably men whose life 
work has brought them in contact with architects 
rather than those whose interests are primarily 
architectural. Think for a moment of the possi- 
bilities that would be opened to the student by 


remarks on “Civic Opportunities” from the Hon- 


orable George McAneny, former Borough Presi- 
dent of Manhattan; this man whose helping hand 
croachments from the sidewalks of our main 
guided the first steps of New York’s present zon- 
ing law, whose sound judgment removed en- 
thoroughfares, and began an energetic campaign 
for the widening of our streets; also recognized 
the need for better transit facilities, for more 
muncipal baths, and, in general, showed such a 
grasp and understanding of the City’s needs that 
his official acts are an inspiration to those who 
are striving to make our cities better places to 
live in! Or, again, what value there is to stu- 
dents in a realization of the part that health con- 
siderations might properly play in the planning of 
buildings, plants, communities, let alone those 
smaller details that effect one’s daily life, such as 
could be derived from a talk by Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, former Commissioner of Health of New York 
City. 

Similarly, William A. Starret, architect, engi- 
neer, and builder, from varied experience in these 
three great activities, can tell a story and point 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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PLATE IX 


AMIENS CATHEDRAL, DETAIL OF PORTAL 
FROM “SELECTED MONUMENTS OF FRENCH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE” 
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One of the most beautiful of Gothic portals is that shown im the photograph repr 

side of this sheet, the portal of the Virgin in the north transept of Amiens Cathedral. 

the book soon to be issued by the publishers of Pencit Pornts under the title “Select 

French Gothic Architecture.’ The plates of this work are drawn from the archives of he I 
mission of Historic Monuments. ; ri te 
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FIGURE DRAWING BY KENYON COX 


Detail reproduced at exact size of original drawing. 
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Of special interest, because it cnties the pencil technique of the late eave a ox 
of the original drawing, is the detail of a figure study reproduced on the other side of 
and the other drawings by this artist reproduced from tine to time mn ‘the BLE 
shown here through the Courtesy of Mrs. Cox. | . 
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RENDERING BY BIRCH BURDETTE LONG, BUILDING 


FOR THE AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, 


RAYMOND M. HOOD ARCHITECT. 
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The rendering by Birch Burdette Long ENT ts on the other side of this shee oh 
that marks a departure from the common practice in the matter of color. The win 
buildings form regularly spaced black spots that tend to ugliness. This as has 
the architect, Raymond M. Hood, in the case of the American Radiator C ee » Builds 
the wall surfaces of black brick. Stone of a ee yellow is used for scene i 
solution of the problem. Ft Re CEE 
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PORTRAIT OF ADOLPH S. OCHS. 


DRAWING IN RED CHALK BY E.N. DART. 


218) 


A remarkably faithful portrait that is an example of skilful technique is the drawing in rea 
E. N. Dart, of Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, which is reproduced on 
side of this sheet. The original drawing being in red on a paper of yellow tint can not be reprod 
black-and-white without altering the relative values to some extent, for even a faithful translation | 
the color has not the same effect as the original. The technique has been presented here with care, 


THE SKETCH PROBLEM, PART IV 


The Second Preliminary Competition 
for the Paris Prize 


BY JOHN F. HARBESON 


In this article Mr. Harbeson treats the sketch problem in the same manner in which he has discussed other 
problems in the pages of this journal under the general heading “The Study of Architectural Design.” 


HE final competition for the Paris Prize is 

} the most important educational competi- 

tion of this country; the test by which one 
may measure his attainment in academic training, 
his knowledge of the theory of design, and skill in 
the presentation of this knowledge. 

It is seldom in actual practice that problems 
arise that can equal in magnitude or difficuty such 
problems as are given for the Paris Prize. (See 
Fig. 163, Pencit Pornts, 1922; Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Pencix Points, June, 1923.) Once in a while such 
a program as that for the “Hudson Fulton Memo- 
rial” in New York (Figs. 31 and 32) or the recent 
competition for a War Memorial in Kansas City 
(Figs. 33 and 34), or Mr. Cass Gilbert’s plan for 
an Art Museum for St. Louis (Fig. 35) permit 
opportunities for an equal breadth of vision, fer- 
titlity of imagination and ingenuity in arrange- 
ment. In the large competitions vast sums of 
money are spent to present the schemes as well 
as it is possible to present them; but they are 
judged on a “parti,” it is the parti that is all im- 
portant. 

To enter the Paris Prize competition one must 
first pass the “Second Preliminary,” and this 
“preliminary” is itself a competiton on a big scale 


—it is the biggest academic sketch problem given in 


this country; and here too the parti is all-important. 
This cannot be too strongly emphasized. Many 
times the best presented drawings have the most 
satisfactory parti. But this is not always the 


case. Of the successful drawings in the second 
preliminary competition for the 16th Paris Prize 
—A Summer Hotel—cleverness in presentation 
is more evident in those placed at the end of the 
group, Figs. 36 and 37, than those first chosen for 
admission. The drawing placed first in the pre- 
liminary competition for the 12th Paris Prize was 
also very simply presented, Fig. 38, while that 
placed fourth, Fig. 39, is much more elaborate 
and finished as presentation. It was a question 
of soundness of parti. Success in this com- 
petition depends first of all on one’s ability to find 
a scheme for a program. It is for this reason 
that I suggested in my article in January PENCIL 
Points, that you “go into training” for this com- 
petition, taking a number of such problems, say 
one every two weeks. This is an excellent train- 
ing in “parti.” For the same reason it is well for 
the Class A man to work out a parti for every 
program—Class A or Class B—that is given out 
in the atelier whether it is one that you may send 
as an esquisse and may work up as a regular 
problem or not—simply as an exercise in the find- 
ing of a parti. Looking at the published work 
after the judgment will have an added interest to 
you if you have done so and be a greater stimu- 
lant in your development. 

A man’s ability to find a parti depends on the 
length and intensity of his training, on his experi- 
ence, just as much as does his ability at presenta- 
tion—his knowledge of technique; the better one 


Figure 31. 


Winning Design by H. 


Van Buren Magonigle, Competition for Robert Fulton Memorial, 


New York City. Rendering by Birch Burdette Long. 
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Figure 33. 
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Design by Paul P. Cret and Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, Competition for Kansas City War 
Memorial. 
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Figure 34. 
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Figure 35. Plan of Reclamation and Restoration of 


W orld’s Fair Grounds and Museum of Fine Arts, 
St. Louis. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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36. Design by R. B. Thomas for “A Summer Hotel.’ Beaux-Arts Ins 
Second Preliminary Competition for Sixteenth Paris Prize. 
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Hotel.” Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
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Figure 37. Design by R. DeGhetto for “A Summer 
Second Preliminary Competition for Sixteenth Paris Prize. 
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is prepared, the more experience he has had, the 
better will he be able to acquit himself in this 
competition. 


It is interesting to study the five drawings 
placed in the 13th competiton, shown in Figs. 40- 
44, after reading program. 


Program. 


Second Preliminary Competition for the 13th Paris 
Prize of the Society of Beawx-Arts Architects. Program: 
The Annual Committee on the Paris Prize proposes as 
subject of this competition “A Sailors Y. M. C. A. at 
Manila.” Introduction; The entertainment of soldiers and 
sailors while on leave has been, during and since the war, 
the subject of a great deal of study and consideration by 
various societies and organizations. The Y. M. C. A., in 
continuing this work, wishes to establish at Manila a 
recreation center for the sailors from the visiting war- 
ships and the naval bases located there. 

The climate is sub-tropical. It is desirable, therefore, 
that the plan be conceived in such fashion as to pro- 
vide adequate shelter from the sun, and to allow the 
free passage to the breeze, securing in this manner, the 
greatest protection and comfort to those who are pur- 
suing the various activities provided for them. 

The Problem: The ground to be occupied by this recrea- 
tion center is on the harbor, easily accessible to the 
ships at anchor by means of launches and other small 
boats, and to the naval base by a boulevard which runs 
parallel to the shore front. It is rectangular in shape, 
and its greatest dimension must not exceed 600 feet. 

Provision is to be made for the following departments: 

I. Athletics: vestibule with stairways; physical di- 
rectors room and examination rooms; the gymnasium 
of not over 8,000 sq. ft. area. with running track and 
spectators’ gallery; a swimming pool not over 4,000 sq. ft. 
in area, with showers, baths, drying rooms, lockers, toilets 
and a barber shop; squash and hand ball courts. There 
should be provided out-of-door space for tennis, basket- 
ball and other minor sports. Baseball and football fields 
will be outside the grounds, 

2. Education and Administration; An auditorium for 
lectures, concerts and moving pictures to seat 500 per- 
sons. A library. Four or five classrooms. A laboratory 
for general scientific education. The offices for general 
administration including central office and several sec- 
retaries’ offices. 

3. Social and Residence; Entrance lobby. Social hall. 
Bilhiard room (8 or to tables). Several small club rooms 
and card rooms. Outdoor rest rooms or porches over- 
looking the bay. Cafeteria for about 300, with serving 
pantry. (The kitchen and store rooms may be in the base- 
ment.) Dormitories for 200 men on the floor above. 


But in a big plan sketch problem this parti must 
be found quickly; presenting the scheme will 
require three-fourths of the time allotted. Once 
having chosen your scheme your problem is to get 
your solution “across” to a jury—in a given time. 

You must study the problem (as distinct from 
the more mechanical presenting of the scheme 
you have studied) long enough to understand it. 
You should study with a pencil after the first 
two readings of the program. Make the early 
studies of a group plan simply, in block form, 
with a bit of charcoal. Work things freely in 
your mind and on paper before thinking at all of 
detail. Work out your scheme at small scale, grouped 
the way the whole thing is to look, in the limits of the 
final sheet, marked and laid out at this small scale. 
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Block the buildings in; study the entourage and 
gardens. Now take tracing paper and pencil, and 
sketch in the poché and develop in pencil the idea 
and composition you have laid out in charcoal. 

What it is necessary to “present,” is your idea 
—the whole thing—but you do not need detail; 
such detail as you do put into your drawing must 
look like something. The individual lines may 
not mean anything; but they must together, con- 
vey a meaning; the drawing should be made to 
look at first glance like a finished problem. The 
simple mechanical difficulties of presentation are 
large; there is a lot of work to put on paper in a 
short time. You cannot take the time to study 
your scheme at several different scales. 


You have put your scheme at small scale on 
paper, indicated as well as possible the way the 
whole thing is to look, with the entourage, etc.— 
the complete effect. Put this at an upper corner 
of your board, and jump right up to final scale, 
and go at it with the charcoal again. Put a 
drawn scale somewhere on your paper; you must 
take every method you can to eliminate useless 
work to save valuable time; a visual scale can be 
referred to constantly by eye to gauge sizes. 

Draw the axis lines first, then block in the 
masses in charcoal, enlarging everything from 
your small scale drawing up in the corner. In 
going up to the final scale do not lose the propor- 
tions that were studied at small scale. Then you 
have the solution at scale, and “composed” (if it 
was composed on the small sketch, which of 
course should be the case). After this it is sim- 
ply a matter of drawing and indication. A man 
who has trained as I have outlined by taking sev- 
eral similar problems in succession, will now 
know how long it will take him to get his idea 
over on the final paper—whether he transfers 
with carbon paper or transfers by rubbing—and 
then rendered and presented in time, starting 
with this charcoal sketch of the big lines. 


Now make studies in pencil on tracing paper 
over the charcoal study (there will be time for 
only one or two before the final) ; use the rubber 
freely, when something does not work out, make 
another try at that point. First sketch in the 
big poché, and the big circulations, inside and 
outside, freehand. Carry this study as far you 
can, then make one more over this, a little more 
carefully, but still with a great use of freehand, 
and then you will be ready to transfer to the final 
cardboard. It is in these studies that you must 
try to express the “character” of the problem; 
of the different portions of the problem. We 
have spoken of character in plan (PENciL PoINTs 
for February, 1922). There are certain types of 
buildings to which academic traditions have 
given certain kinds of indication. There are 
certain types of site that in the same way have 
acquired a distinctive indication. They are all 
in “the books’—can all be studied. If you look 
at various “art gallery” problems of different 
sizes and kinds in academic work you will see 
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Figure 40. Design by W. F. McCaughey, Jr., Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, Second 
Preliminary Competition for the Thirteenth Paris Prize. 
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Figure 41. Design by D. McLachlan, Jr. Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, Second Pre- 
liminary Competition for the Thirteenth Paris Prize. 
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Design, Second Preliminary Competition for the Thirteenth 
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Figure 42. Design by F. A. Chapman. Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
Second Preliminary Competition for the Thirteenth Paris Prize. 
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a similarity in expression—a use in each of some 
of the same forms. It is the same with govern- 
-ment buildings—with all the different “types” of 
buildings, in fact. In the few days before doing 
a sketch problem of this sort, look through the 
books and get as many of these things as pos- 
sible in your head. ‘There is no time to stop 
or correct now. You must use all your time and 
speed in getting your ideas down, and then in 
rendering to bring them out. 

When you have made this second study in 
pencil, and carried it as far as possible, you are 
ready to transfer. This transferring is not— 
should not be—tracing—it is in reality another 
study, and you must do a certain amount of 
designing right on the final: “lhe aim is) te 
eliminate work and get ahead—to get your draw- 
ing of your solution completed in the time given. 
If it is only two-thirds completed—no matter 
how well this two-thirds is drawn, you have not 
given your idea a fair showing before the jury. 

Do not be afraid of putting too many lines on 
the final—you can always lose some of them in 
rendering if necessary. The lines you want to 
count are the important ones, but they require 
many others to make them look well; too few 
lines leave a sketch problem looking empty— 
you can’t put an idea across if your drawing is 
incomplete. At the same time, do not scratch 
in a whole lot of lines that look like nothing. 
When you do have to “pad” pad within lines 
that look like something. 

After getting the big lines on your big study, 
it is best to work freehand on most of the re- 
mainder—it is much easier and much quicker 
than working with T-square and triangle. As 
long as the main lines are straight, you can 
transfer the rest just as well freehand, and with 
freehand you will be much better able to get the 
“character” in your plan—both the general char- 
acter and the character of the small spots. 

For you must get character in your plan* 
to get the idea across—there is a very different 
expression for a school, for instance (Fig. 131 
PenciL Pornts February, 1922) and a concert hall 
(Figs. 29 and 30, Pencit Pornts February, 1924). 
Each type of building has a character of its own, 
(we are speaking of plan now). It takes some- 
training to be able to recognize this character, 
some experience to be able to give it to a plan. 
But the attempt must be made—you should 
know what kind of detail to use in the different 
kinds of buildings—having a command of such 
details of poché, of spots, corners, niches, etc., 
saves you much time. You can go twice as fast 
in drawing your idea, if you know how corridors 
turn, different ways to treat central spots, etc., 
because you won’t have to stop your thought on 
the problem in general to work out these minor 
matters. 

You can work up a vocabulary of such forms 
by going through two or three volumes of the 


_*See article “Character in Plan” in Pencit Points for 
February, 1922. 
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“Concours d’Ecole” (des Beaux Arts) studying 
the published sketch problems with a notebook 
in hand jotting down different ideas. Putting 
it in a notebook is primarily to fasten it the 
better in your mind, though it is of value also 
to have such a book to look through the night 
before the second preliminary program is given 
out. 


It goes without saying, for the reasons above, 
that the poché should not all be of the same 
thickness—any more than in a projet; in fact in 
a sketch problem the differences in poché should 
be still more accentuated. 


After you take up your transfer paper, your 
drawing looks like an inarticulate mass of lines— 
with your rendering you will bring out your 
idea—following for the general scheme your 
small scale sketch in the corner of your board. 
If you need a “white” rub out or rub down some 
ot the lines. If your first washes show a “white” 
too large or small, make it wider, or narrower, 
by the next wash—but your rendering should be 
simple—just enough to express the idea. A lot of 
the actual drawing can be done for the first time 
on the final drawing (i.e., need not have been 
laid out on the study and transferred) ; do a lot 
with the freehand pen on the final drawing. Try 
to get the whole thing down on the final sheet, 
and rendéred, and still have time to get away 
from it and look at it, to see if there is something 
more needed to. get it “across ; to makewothes 
men see your idea as you see it. And this is very 
much like cartooning; to get a likeness it isn’t 
always necessary to put everything down, but 
what is put down should be what will be a “por- 
trait” of your“ partr= 


x] 


The question of “mosaic,” of the filling in of a 
plan, is important. What shall we use as mosaic? 
The purpose of an esquisse-esquisse is to make 
your thought clear to some other people. The 
purpose of mosaic is to help make your idea: 
clear. With poché alone, it would be difficult to 
explain the purpose of a certain room; mosaic 
shows without words the use of the room. It is 
not an ornament, but a means of explaining a 
scheme. It is closely allied to the theory of poche, 
of course; for instance, a stable and a greenhouse 
may be of the same size, but the greenhouse will 
have as poché just “points,” with glass between, 
while the stable will have continuous walls with 
a few windows, and as “mosaic” some small divi- 
sions—the stalls. 


In the same way a number of different rooms— 
which may all be rectangular in shape—may be 
identified by their mosaic. For a “salle des fétes,” 
or a ballroom, the typical expression is to show 
no “furniture” but to indicate the ceiling—usu- 
ally an elaborate thing with vaults in penetra- 
tions, with highly decorated plaster work; this 
could never be mistaken for a library or a stable. 
A laboratory—which may be another rectangular 
room, will be expressed not by a ceiling, and with 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Figure 44. Design by Paul Simpson. Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design, Second Preliminary Competition for the 
Thirteenth Paris Prize. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


|Fpaseks a letter recently received by C. Grant LaFarge, 
Secretary of the American Academy in Rome from 


Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following 
items: 

“January was a busy month for everyone at the 
Academy.” 

Mr. Mead and Mr. Blashfield arrived in Naples on 


January 21st, and Mr. Lascari and I went down to meet 
them. They were both in splendid health. Mr. Mead is 
not due in Rome until March. Mr. Blashfield came back 
to Rome with us. The mosaic decoration which Mr. Las- 
cari is executing for him is going ahead at full speed. 

Director Bert H. Hill of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens is in town. As that School is ex- 
panding rapidly, Director Hill has been studying our or- 
ganization with some care. Mr. Davico explained the 
wonderful system of book-keeping, which he has devised, 
and I gave him copies of the various published statements 
which have to do with the organization and running of the 
Academy. 

On January 28th the well-known Elizabethan Scholar 
Prof. Felix E. Schelling, Head of the Department of 
English at the University of Pennsylvania and a “Visitor” 
in the School of Classical Studies of the American 
Academy this year, delivered a splendid open lecture on 
the “Unity of the Arts.” It was most beautifully pre- 
sented, and it did us all a lot of good. We are going to 
see if he will permit us to publish it in small pamphlet 
form, so that copies may be given to future students. 

We hear from New York that Composer Hanson’s 
symphony is to be given by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra on February 3rd, and that he is to conduct it 
himself. It is a thrilling moment for us all. 

Painter Schwarz has designed a frame decorated with 
pastiglia for his last year’s composition, and we have en- 
gaged a master in pastiglia to do the work at the Academy, 
so that all who are interested may learn how to work in 
this medium. 

Preparations for the Greek trip are advancing. There 
will probably be about twenty-five in the party. Professor 
Van Buren is to undertake the ‘ecturing, and Professor 
Lord to look after the business arrangements. All are to 
be inoculated against typhoid and vaccinated. We have 
secured a 50% reduction in railroad fares in Italy and 
Greece and on the boat to and from Greece. 


ce 


Ambassador Child returned to Rome early in the month 
and he very kindly let the new members of the staff and 
student body call upon him. 

Professors Manship and Faulkner have left for Egypt. 
Professor Manship put the finishing touches on his models 
only a few hours before he departed. He changed the 
design of the seat almost at the last moment, to the great 
advantage of the composition as a whole. He has offered 
to donate to the Academy the two large plaster casts, 
one of his Diana and the other of Acteon. These are 
splendid groups, and they will greatly help to decorate the 
Main Building. 

The following donations have been made to the 
Academy : Mrs. George M. Tuttle, $200, for the concert of 
last spring ; Mrs. Woodruff, 2,000 lire, for the concert of 
last spring; Miss Millicent Drake, $100, for the library. 
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Sprunt Memorial Presbyterian Church, Chapel Hull, 
North Carolina. Hobart B. Upjohn, Architect. 
(See Construction Details on Pages 70 and 71.) 
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The first two gifts are due to Professor Lamond’s efforts. 

Mr. Davico has prepared a proposed budget for 1924- 
1925, which calls for practically the same amount of Lire 
for the running expenses as this year’s budget called for. 

A serious accident happened to the boilers of the heat- 
ing plant of the Main Building. Two boilers are neces- 
sary for proper heating. We have been running on one 
boiler for just two weeks. Everyone took the accident in 
good part. Today for the first time two boilers are again 
running. I do not believe that it will be necessary for 
us to call upon New York for an extra sum, for Mr. 
Davico is already considerably under the budget. 

Mr. Del Frate has been at work upon the extension of 
our tax exemption to the lot between the Main Building 
and the City of Rome. We are to call upon the Mayor 
of Rome at 8 A. M. next Friday to present a brief.” 

From a letter from Mr, Frank P. Fairbanks, Professor 
in Charge, School of Fine Arts, we quote the following: 

“The annual Collaborative problem has engaged the at- 
tention of the Fellows for the past month. There has been 
a very serious effort to make the most of this competition. 
A decidedly friendly spirit has prevailed and an excellent 
sense of harmony has been noticed among the team mem- 
bers. 

Team No. 1, Hafner, third year architect, Stevens, second 
year sculptor, and Bradford, lst year painter, has been 
developing the entrance to a stadium, using a pylon treat- 
ment suggested by one of the gates to the town of 
Perugia. 

Team No. 2, Schwars, third year painter, Marceau, sec- 
ond year architect, and Meyer, first year sculptor, is de- 
veloping a fashionable watering place with a decoration 
treatment in the Pompeian manner. 

Team No. 3, Amateis, 3rd year sculptor, Floegel, second 
year painter, and Deam, first year Architect, has chosen 
to treat a fountain in a garden with a standing figure in 
a niche, the architectural background to be elaborated in 
mosaic. 

The drawings and models of the competitions will be 
shipped to New York in the next few days. 

Early in the month Director Stevens, architect Hafner 
and the Professor in Charge of the School of Fine Arts, 
made an interesting visit to St. Peter’s to inspect the 
work of restoration upon the figures of the model of the 
dome of St. Peter’s by Michelangelo, on which Hafner 
had been engaged. We were granted the opportunity of 
seeing all the models stored in the various passages of 
the upper church. Beside a number of models of en- 
gineering schemes, proposals for the development of the 
Main facade of the church, many models of affiliated 
buildings, there was an elaborate model showing a light- 
ing scheme of the exterior of the church and Piazza to be 
used on the occasion of important church functions. 

A number of original clay figures for the Bernini colon- 
nade are to be restored by the Vatican authorities and 
the sculptors of the Academy have been invited to do 
the work. 

In the Music Department a concert was given at the 
Chiaraviglio during the month at which a new Sonata 
by Randall Thompson was performed. This work is the 
first important writing by Thompson during his Fellow- 
ship and showed a wide margin of progress over his 
former efforts. The Sonata was beautifully interpreted 
by Signorina Marcella Lantenay and was most favorably 
commented upon by the press. 

Increasing interest is being shown in the compositions 
of Leo Sowerby. His Ballata for two pianos and or- 
chestra was played at Minneapolis under Verbruggen at 
the end of January. It will be performed by the Chicago 
Orchestra about February 14 under Frederick Stock, and 
in the Spring at Washington and Baltimore by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Stokowski. His quintet will be 
played in Paris by the Fleury Ensemble, the finest wind 
instrument organization in Europe, on February 4th, and 
in Rome on March 8th by the Santa Cecilia quintet at the 
Festival of modern music organized by Alfredo Casella.” 
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THE SKETCH PROBLEM 
(Continued from Page 66) 


very little on the floor, but an expression of very large 
windows on one side, and perhaps none on the other; 
and, say, two big tables. This will not look like a ball- 
room, or a stable. You show a building by rooms— 
try to show what is typical of the use of the rooms. 
There is a mosaic expression of each room. 

But there is also the expression of the whole group, 
made of all the buildings and their rooms. Here too, 
the mosaic must explain—to bring out scme portions, 
make others inconspicuous—use the mosaic to emphasize 
what people do in the building. A Railroad Station, for 
instance, will have a large room in which large numbers 
of people are accommodated, and some offices, not open 
to the public. You can leave all the public portions 
white (or “white” as compared to the other portions) and 
the other parts filled up with lines. This alone will give 
an explanation of the plan—will show how the people 
enter and “circulate.” In other cases it can be the re- 
verse—rooms “white” and circulation “gray.” It is not 
so much a question of what to do; there are many things 
that you can do; what is important is that what you do 
shall explain the parti. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING, PART VI. 
(Continued from page 41) 
cobalt blue, is used to denote the basin of the fountain; 
and a very gentle touching-out with an eraser, of a fine 
white line, and some fine touches of Chinese white are 
put in with a pen to suggest the fountain jet. 

The poché and lettering are full-black, all other lines 
are diluted ink, The washes are toned—that is color is 
added to the black—with yellow generally, but a touch of 
red is added to the border of the drawing. Points worth 
noting about this drawing include the well-considered 
border lines and beautiful drawing of the cartouche and 
title lettering. 


PERSONALS 


L. T. Benerson, ArcHITECT, has removed his offices to 
Virginia Railway and Power Building, Richmond, Va. 


SUNDERLAND & BESECKE, ARCHITECTS, 406 Interstate Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., have dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Sunderland will remain at the old address and Mr. 
Besecke will open offices at 611 Title and Trust Building. 
RaLtepH Wutson WEtIRICK, ARCHITECT, has removed his 
office to 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. V Justus & Co,, ArcHITECTs, have removed their 
offices to Moose Temple Building, Clearfield, Pa. 


WALTER EARLE Bort has opened offices for the practice of 
architecture at 601-2 Wilson Building, Clinton, Iowa. 
Harry SILVERSTEIN, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 574 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CrypE M. Hires, DrsicNerR AND BuiLper, has opened of- 
fices at 300 Commercial Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne E. Berit, ArcuHitect, has removed his offices to 
613-14 First National Bank Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Emmet G. Martin, ARCHITECT, formerly manager of the 
offices of Albert C. Martin, Architect, has opened offices 
for the practice of architecture at 603 Citizens National 


Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Arlos R. Sedgley, 
Architect, is in charge. 
C. E. ScHERMERHORN, ARCHITECT, and Watson K. 


Puitiies, ARCHITECT, have removed their offices to 213 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. L. H. OstTerHaGE, senior member of the firm of 
Osterhage & Sutton, died on December 12th. Byron 
Sutton has formed a partnership with Lester W. Routt, 
and will continue to practice under the firm name of 
Sutton & Routt, Architects and Engineers, Citizens Trust 
Building, Vincennes, Ind. 
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Design for Announcement of Fete Charette of Harvard 
and Technology Architectural Schools. 


ATELIER CUNNINGHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CALLING to your attention the Atelier Cunningham, 
but a few months old, having been started on its 
wild career October last by a few architectural draftsmen 
desirous of learning the mystic secrets of designing in 
that master of the arts “architecture.” Having thus far 
obtained one Ist mention place, they are “pepped” with 
enthusiasm and likewise energy to obtain a few more of 
the same and then maybe when they get good a medal 
may fall their way. 


But back to our story—a brief history of the events 
leading up to the tragedy. After the organizing, consist- 
ing mainly of collecting money, a large room with heat 
and light was obtained, centrally located in the down- 
town section. It is four flights up and one forward, being 
located right under the roof (that’s where the heat and 
light is). 

Now for the Patron. Major Harry F. Cunningham 
kindly offered to act as Patron, gratuitously, and encour- 
aged the organization. Now Major Cunningham is a good 
scout (not boy scout), and he always carries with him an 
overload of enthusiasm for anything architectural, which 
he imparts in severe doses to those around him. He was 
patron of an atelier here before the war and after the 
armistice was signed was Director of the School of 
Decorative Art at the A. E. F. University at Beaune, 
France, and practiced his profession for two years in Paris 
and the devastated regions. After his return he was as- 
sistant professor in design at George Washington Uni- 
versity until the Atelier was founded. He 1s practicing 
architect, and secretary of the local Chapter of the 
A. I. A., and has some very important work to his credit. 

Of the membership of the Atelier, M. C. Hobson is 
Massier, Chas. L. Nutt is Sous-Massier, and Fred 
McCrary is Sous-Sous-Massier (he keeps the secrets of 
the mystic order). 
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HENRY BACON died Saturday, February 16, 1924 at 
the Post-Graduate Hospital, New York. He went to 
the hospital the preceeding Monday suffering from an in- 
fection of the intestines. An operation was performed 
and he was believed to be on the way to rceovery. Friday 
evening a relapse occurred and despite the efforts of 
the physicians he passed away early the following morning. 
Henry Bacon is best known by the crowning achieve- 
ment of his career, the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, 
D. C., which is recognized as one of the noblest and most 
beautiful examples of architecture ever produced. 

Mr. Bacon was born at Watseka, IIl., November 28, 
See) He graduated from the University of Illinois in 
1888. 

In 1885—1888 he was connected with the firm of 
Chamberlain & Whidden, Boston, and 1888—1889 with 
McKim, Mead & White. He won the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship and traveled in Europe 1889—1891. He was 
with McKim, Mead & White again from 1891—1897, then 
a member of the firm of Brite & Bacon until 1903. After 
that date he practiced architecture alone until the time 
of his death. 

In 1923 Mr. Bacon was presented with the gold medal 
of the American Institute of Architects, in recognition 
of his work as architect of the Lincoln Memorial. 


THE CHICAGO ATELIER 


"THE Chicago Atelier took the 1st Preliminary of the 

Paris Prize on January 5. Norman J. Schlossman 
placed Ist Alternate and George Conner and Bob Minkus 
received 2nd mentions. The Atelier now has four men 
eligible for the 2nd Preliminary to the Paris Prize; this 
will be held February 22nd. These men are Loebl, Bieg, 
Cerny and Schlossman. 

Last Thursday, Charlie Morgan the well known Chicago 
delineator gave an interesting chalk talk. Norman 
Schlossman exhibited and talked on some sketches he 
made when abroad last year. 

At this writing, February 13, we are looking forward 
to the sketch on February 16th. This is one of our own 
local competitions. Inasmuch, as one of Mr. Campbell’s 
valuable water colors is the prize, a keen competition is 
expected. The results will be announced at a future 
writing. Mr. Sam Marx will be judge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR READERS 


OF PENCIL POINTS 
(Other Items on Pages 86 and 90) 


Position Wanted: By a senior general draftsman. Boston 
Tech. man as a general superintendent of construction 
for a New York firm of architects or engineers. Best 
references, hard worker, salary $75. per week for at least 
three months. Available April 1st. Box L. J. D., care of 
Pencil Points. 

Spare Time Work Wanted: Electrical designs and lay- 
outs for lighting, power, low-tension, etc., for all types of 
buildings, capable of making complete drawings, calcula- 
tions and specifications. Will work at architect’s office or 
outside. Box H. P. Z., care of Pencil Points. 

Chandelier Designer: Steady position, fine opportunity. 
Cox, Nostrand & Gunnison, Inc., 339 Adams Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. E. Serrine & Company, Engineers, Greenville, S. C. are 
desirous of communicating with experienced draftsmen 
capable of designing reinforced concrete structures. Ap- 
plicants should be capable of working up designs and 
figuring stresses and scheduling materials. Applicants 
are requested to give past experience and salary ex- 
pected. 

For Sale, 1 set of 10 volumes Raguenet’s “Materiaux et 
Documents D’Architecture et de Sculpture” arranged in 
alphabetical order. Condition good as new. Price $100.00. 
Address W. J. Brown, 208-10 Bever Building, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa.—A dv. 


HERE and THERE and THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


HERE AND THERE AND THIS AND THAT 
Me. JOHN A. AHLERS of Baltimore wins the ten 


dollar prize for the most interesting contribution to 
this department in February. The winner of the prize for 
this issue will be announced in the April number. 


"THE CHARETTE, a bright and newsy little paper pub- 
lished by the Pittsburgh Architectural Club, has this 
to say about our already famous department in its Febru- 
ary number. 


We note a new department has opened by R. W. R. 
which may be a radio broadcasting station for all we 
know, entitled “Here and There and This and That”. 
Not so bad we critically opine. On the second page we 
see a sketch by Charles Morse Stotz “Old Houses, 
Pittsburgh”. A smart little sketch of the very best hand- 
ling. We should like to welcome a new real sketch 
artist to town. There is a dandy poem “The Fifty-seven 
Lamps of Architecture” that has a real kick, if a poem 
can have such a spirituous quality. 


The editor of the Charette has exactly hit our idea and 
has expressed it much more ably than we were able to do. 
Broadcasting is just what we are striving to do. We want 
to collect the ideas, sketches and other valuable material 
from our readers and broadcast them for the benefit of 
everybody. What is the use of an idea if only a few people 
krow about it? Every reader of Pencil Points can make 
some valuable contribution to this department, so get busy 
and send them in. 


H ERE are a couple of verses submitted by D. C. Bar- 
bot, Charleston, S. C., inspired by the “Fifty-seven 
Lamps of Architecture” previously published. 


I lived for a while in my tentean style, 

For buckets of brew I was brewing, 

When my friends by the score, paid me visits galore, 
And I had to be up and be doing. 

So I sought the advice of a banker so nice, 

Whose purse was the size for compelling, 

But before he had bought, 

And a sucker was caught, 

The brew, blew the roof off my dwelling. 


Now I’m sitting alone. On a tablet of stone 
Inscribing my story so telling, 

I’m living the life, with a cliff dwellers wife, 

In my rude pre-historian dwelling, 

Where plans are not needed, nor Architects heeded; 
Where something to drink is a SMILE. 

In a pre-Volsteadorian, 

Palaeozorian, 

Ancient historean style. 


Here is another verse submitted by Leon R. Levy, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BY WAY OF INDUCEMENT TO THE AVERAGE 
CLIENT 


There’s a golden throne awaitin’, 

And a pair of downy wings, 

And a phospherescent halo for the head; 
There’s a nickle-plated Irish harp 

With seven silver strings 

For this estimable person, when he’s dead. 


He'll recline upon a zephyr, 

And will sip ambrosia pale, 

With his halo (for the evening) on the shelf; 

He deserves his rare good fortune 

He’s the owner of a house 

Who doesn’t say “Yes, we had no architect. 
the place and superintended every bit of it. 
like this Looey Katorze library?” 


I designed 
How do 


ARCHITECT Robert W. Snyder of San Diego, Calif. 

sends a little suggestion of a practical nature. What 
does anybody think about the value of such material for 
publication in Pencit Pornts. 

“The busy architect who writes his own—has little time 
to keep up with the “latest” in the building world, special- 
ties such as toggle switches, etc., etc. Would it be possi- 
ble (I am sure it would be exceedingly valuable) to publish 
in a small section always and particularly set aside to it, 
each month, a list of the most up-to-date and valuable 
improvements in existing building elements or entirely new 
building elements such as, for example, servidors, inserts, 
casement adjusters, etc. etc. I would limit this list to 
perhaps a dozen or more articles each month, picked with 
the greatest care and noted with the briefest of descriptive 
notes and the name of the manufacturer. 

“This would certainly be a most handy reminder to the 
busy specification writer and would add greatly to the 
already high office value of your magazine.” 


ERE are specifications of the 1923 Annual Christmas 

Dinner of the office of Cram & Ferguson, Boston. 
Here is an opportunity for specification writers to compare 
their work with that of an office nationally known for the 
qaulity of its output. 


SOUVENIR SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR THE 1923 
CHRISTMAS LUNCHEON 


General Conditions. This joint is designed to develop 
the full strength of the assembled members. Make proper 
allowance for expansion and contraction. 

The Committee guarantees to make all members tight, 
and keep them in repair at their own expense for three 
years, and will make good all damages caused by leeks. 

Any shoring required in connection with this work will 
be done by the Committee free of charge. 

Leave necessary opening for ice cream. Ascertain its 
location before commencing work. 

Clean up at completion. 

Cider. All cider used throughout the building, unless 
otherwise specified, is to be best quality pure apple cider. 

Chicken Salad Sandwiches. All to be selected, water 
soaked, long, winter slaughtered chickens, and run through 
the picking machine at the building before being served. 
Use hair and sand in proper proportions. 

Cheese and Nut Sandwiches. Wherever paleolithic sand- 
wiches are called for, a topping in the following propor- 
tions is to be applied: 1 part freshly baked bread, 

34 parts clean, sharp, cheese, 
34 parts well graded nuts. 
This topping to be applied 34 inches thick. 

Sliced Ham Sandwiches. Wherever ham sandwiches are 
called for, stretch one thickness of sliced ham, laid with 
lapped joints, and securely fastened. All to be first class, 
or equal. 

Nuts. 
design. 

Candy. All candy to be clean, sharp, well graded, and 
free from foreign matter, and acceptable to the Archi- 
tects. No rubber footings will be permitted. 

Ice Cream. All bricks not otherwise mentioned, to be 
best quality, merchantable, common bricks of standard 
size and free from defects impairing their strength and 
durability. The bricks shall contain at least 30% of the 
dark variety. No soft or misshaped bricks will be ac- 
cepted. All to be delivered to the job in their original 
packages, and opened in the presence of the Architects. 

Doughnuts. Leave handholes in doughnuts where called 
for. 

Cheese. Holes to an aggregate percentage of not over 
99% will be permitted, provided they do not affect the 
strength and edibility of the cheese. 


All nuts and washers to be of standard size and 
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B. WILLS, draftsman and Pencil Pointer of Boston, 
* Mass., submits the above drawing which he claims 
represents a most excellent type of office organization 
which has been found to work successfully under the most 
trying conditions. He has reduced this organization to 
chart form for the benefit of those who may have had dif- 
ficulty in working out a correct and successful office 
system. 


Charles W. Johnson, Payette, Idaho, says he would like 
to see samples of lettering from the best drawing boards 
in the profession. We would like to consider for publica- 
tion material of this sort and would be glad to receive 
either originals or photostates of good lettering; either 
complete alphabets, inscriptions or mere fragments. 


MoEee HENRY HOBBS of Chicago, cannot get 
along with one copy of Pencm Pornts. Read what 
he says in a recent letter. 


“Prencit Points is certainly getting into a class by itself. 
I just sent in my subscription to be sent to my home, for 
while I read it constantly at the office I begin to feel I 
would like to keep a permanent reference file at home as 
well. Keep up the good work! The 1924 sketch compe- 
tition is welcome news. It helps bring out new talent 
among those who are just developing.” 


OF COURSE we are just as human as anybody else and 
like to have nice things said about us. Capt. J. E. 
Wood, Assistant to Engineer Commissioner, Washington, 
D. C., says a lot in a few words. 
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Chart of Architect's Organization by R. B. Wills. 


“The February number of Pencit Pornts is one of which 
you should feel justly proud. It is real Pencil Points 
and the best ever. If you know how thoroughly I mean 
this you would find no interest in more lengthy or de- 
tailed compliments.” 


A ND here comes Mr. G. F. Ashley of Ashley & Evers, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“It is only a short time ago that your publication first 
came to my attention. I thought so highly of it that I 
requested the Rapid Blue Print Co. of this city to obtain 
a complete file of your back numbers for us, besides a 
current subscription. If you can assist them to complete 
our files I would appreciate it. It seems to me that the 
architectural juniors of today are very fortunate in having 
such a publication as yours to seek advice in. Reading 
PENciL Points cannot fail to be of vast benefit to college 
architectural students for the indications they will receive 
of the practical problems awaiting them. I cannot help 
thinking of the “grief” I would have been saved had 
Pencit Pornts been available in my own apprentice days 
Your reprints are a great benefit to the profession, juniors 
and seniors both. Wishing you continued and great 
success.” 


HE draftsmen of the Civil Service Council No. 44, 

City of New York, had a blowout and party at the 
Hotel Majestic on January 23rd. In connection with this 
event they published an amusing little booklet, the cover 
of which will be reproduced in the next issue through the 
courtesy of A. L. L. Martin, Chief Draftsman. 
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HARLES D. WHITE, of Portland, Me., submits the 

following as his contribution to the question of filing 
reference material. This subject seems to have aroused 
much interest and, in addition to the various suggestions 
submitted and already published, we expect in an early is- 
sue to publish an article by a man who has gathered to- 
gether an extraordinary amount of excellent material and 
who will tell in picture and text just how he has done it. 


The problem of filing magazine plates, articles and simi- 
lar material so that any subject may readily be found is an 
important feature in offices and with individuals. 


The writer has tried many systems and having found 
them inadequate has had in use for several years a method 
which has met every requirement. 


All plates and articles of value and interest are ripped 
from magazines, trimmed to uniform size, the classification 
number is written in upper right hand corner with soft 
pencil and are kept in regular letter file folders. 


These folders are cut with one right end tab which bears 
the classification number and subject name and are kept in 
vertical letter file drawers. 


The classification list is the key to the situation. This 
is based on the Dewey Decimal System which is in use in 
most Public Libraries. : 


Some years ago the University of Illinois published a 
pamphlet, The Extension of the Dewey Decimal System to 
Architecture. This was taken as the basis of my classifi- 
cation list, and newer products and methods added to it. 


Sometime later an article appeared in Architecture by 
Harrv Leslie Walker who had developed and used the same 
system _1 his own practice. His article gives a very com- 
plete classification and will meet the needs of any office or 
individual. 


Compared with an alphabetical system this may sound 
complicated, in practice it is not so. Once the classifica- 
tion list is compiled it becomes a simple matter to place 
proper number on each article as received and it is auto- 
matically cared for. 


When a given subject is wanted, instead of pouring 
through magazines, or bound volumes, or by means of 
alphabetical catalogue finding articles that may be in a 
half dozen places to which they must be returned, a 
moment’s work by office boy or stenographer puts the 
folder on your table and as easily returns it to its proper 
place. 


The folders may be kept in one box letter file at the start 
and may be expanded to any number of filing drawers 
without any arrangement or revision. 

Briefly the Dewey Decimal System consists in using 
numbers for the different subjects using a decimal point 
and decimal numbers for subdivisions, for example: 

Landscape A:chitecture is given the number 711. If one 
has only small interest and few plates on this subject, one 
folder with this number contains them all. But if interest 
or growth demands, it expands as follows: 


711. Landscape Architecture 
712. Parks and grounds. 
713. Roadways 

714. Water 

715. Trees 

717. Accessories 


Perhaps this number grows and we have 


717.1 Arbors 

717.2 Summer Houses 
717.3 Seats 

717.4 Outlooks 

717.5 Pergolas 

717.6 Garden Walls 
JAZ S SLEDS 
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717.8 Statues, Vases 
717.9 Lattice Work 
In like manner any number can be expanded. 


Schools, for example, are filed under 727. with sub- 
divisions as may be needed. 


727. Schools 

727.1 Grade Schools 

727.12. Private Schools 
727.14 Preparatory Schools 
727.15 High Schools 
727.16 Trade Schools 

727.2 Academies 

727.3 Colleges 

727.4 Professional Schools 
727.5 Laboratories 


Under Architectural Design we have 


729.1 The Elevation 
729.2 The Plan 
729.3 Wall treatment 
729.32 Supports 
.321 Piers 
.322 Orders, Architectural 
.3221 Tuscan 
.3222 Doric 
.3224 Corinthian 
3225 Composite 
729.33 Arches and Arcades 


This shows tc what extent the classification can be ex- 
panded or in what simple elements it can be retained. 


Any subject cun be expanded to meet the amount of 
material or the wishs of the individual and once the list is 
arranged the work is simple and efficient. 


HERE is another suggestion from E. C. Styles, land- 
scape architect of Oakmont, Pa. 

In regard to the question by W. B. Brown in the January 
issue I might suggest two things which I have found help- 
ful to me and which I have been working up for the last 
three years. The first is a file of individual illustrations 
taken from PrNciL Points, The Architectural Record, The 
National Geographic, etc. In my particular profession 
information is desired on an extremely wide range of sub- 
jects and I use the heaviest grade obtainable of 5x8 plain 
cards (carrid by any commercial stationary store). This 
size will accommodate all but very large illustrations if cut 
close. I mount the illustrations on the cards with thin 
paste and squeeze them with a triangle over sketch paper. 
Then I put them under a heavy weight for 24 hours and 
file them in 5x8 pasteboard box files of the “Pull-out” 
type. I will use steel files later on as they will be easier 
to handle and the insurance companies will carry them. 
I prefer this size bcause it is small enough to handle easily 
and I have the cards punched a thousand at a time so that 
they will fit a three ring pocket note book. The cards are 
filed under a system of headings which I have devised as 
being applicable to my work and I print the heading on 
plain yellow file index cards half cut and run the cuts 
alphabetically and alternately (printing the heading on both 
sides of the index-card so that if I need to introduce a 
new heading I can simply reverse the cards beyond the new 
heading without disturbing the filing. Where I have 
a heading which covers a large number of associated 
things I use pink and blue index cards in one third and 
one fifth cuts. This system appeals to me bcause it is 
visible, easily altered or amended, is quite inexpensive and 
the cards can be used flat on the drafting table (much 
easier than a book) and can be put in the pocket note book 
and carried into the field to show to engineers in charge of 
work or clients as an aid to the explaining of presentation 
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drawings and preliminary sketches. I have been working 
in odd moments now and have about five thousand illus- 
trations covering almost everything under the sun in re- 
gard to design, detail, etc., and the time spent cannot be 
noticed in looking back over the time which has elapsed 
since the inception of this scheme. Another thing which 
I am doing is to separate my Pencit Points, Architectural 
Records, etc., into allied subject matter and having them 
bound by a book bindery in plain black cloth with gold 
lettering on the back. The average cost is about a dollar 
eighty per volume. For instance, I took the National 
Geographic special issue on Washington, D. C., of four or 
five years ago and special issue this past year and the 
article on the Lincoln Memorial in the Architectural 
Record this year and had them bound into one volume for 
which I would not take quite a bit. I have taken the 
articles on pencil sketching, working drawings, crayon 
drawings, water colors, lithographs, etc., and had them all 
bound into one volume, etc. I am also collecting pencil 
sketches and reproductions of water colors, crayon, pastels, 
etc., and mounting them on 12.1 x 8.6 ledger paper which I 
buy at a book bindery and they will be bound into separate 
volumes entitled Pencil-Watercolor-and Pen and Ink. In 
regard to my first mentioned system of 5x3 card files I 
should think that an architect could use the standard 
A. I. A. filing notation or a system of headings of his own. 
I hope this may be of some small help to Mr. Brown and to 
any other reader, particularly draftsmen who hope (as all 
do) to be in business for themselves some day and who can 
spare time from bowling, billiards, dates, etc. at this 
time in their life. 


HE Detroit Architectural Bowling League is now well 
advanced in its second season. The teams meet each 
Friday evening at the Recreation Bldg. where the league 
has ten alleys reserved for the season. The schedule ex- 
tends through twentv-seven weeks and A. B. C. rules are 
strictly adhered to. The principal Architects offices of the 
city are represented. 
Tabulations ‘below are for seventeen weeks. 


Team Won __ Lost Percent 
Albert’ Kahn Engineers, ....2......>- 43 8 843 
Albert= Kahne Architectss. essen 35 16 .686 
DenaldsonigeM ever a. enn ee 31 20 .608 
Brown: & Derfick 2.4 ee 30 Zi 588 
Janke);Venman & Krecke: cer 26 25 510 
Geos D Masonc&e Con chan tees 21 30 412 
Malcomson & Higginbotham .............. 20 31 392 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls .............. 17 34 KE 
Van Leyen & Schilling == 17 34 333 
McCall, Snyder & McLean... 13 36 .294 

INDIVIDUAL AVERAGES 
(10 highest men in the league) 
Player Games Played Ave. 

J olsriticen eee eee ee 51 178 

Kalsched 51 176 

Kreckes2.. 51 172 

McGrath 30 168 

Penhale 168 

Kern, «0. 167 

Bassler 167 

Miehls 166 

ROOfe cxwteieien ae ee ce ee gees 166 
Team high, one game 

Donaldson™ 62 Meier tems a cee ene 989 
Team high, three games 

Aw Kahn, sR ory hice earns ears epee 2747 
Individual high, one game 

Jol scor eee aes ne eee ee 246 
Individual high, three games 

Kalsecheéd cess eo oe See SR oe ee een eee 632 
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"THE grand splurge of the Architectural Bowling League 
of New York has at last broken down our natural 
modesty so we now bid for our place in the sun. 

Not being in such close proximity .to the millions of 
Wall Street, we have not been able to engage the services 
of an inspiring press agent. Nevertheless, we wish it to 
be known that the drafting force of Perkins, Fellows & 
Hamilton have for the past year been conducting a bowl- 
ing tournament of their own at the X-10-U-8 bowling 
alleys, Chicago. 

Realizing that the reputation of our fair city would de- 
pend to a great extent upon our skill, in one short season 
we overcame the difficulty of keeping the ball out of the 
gutter, so that now, despite a few well spotted “hills,” we 
can chalk up quite a few “strikes” and “spares.” 

In the natural course of events a series of prizes was 
offered by the different departments. The first prize by 
the Mechanical Department—a slightly used steam radia- 
tor valve, is very useful in nailing down stubborn thumb 
tacks, and with a little Sapolio can be made quite 
decorative. The second prize is a most remarkable slide 
rule, donated by our Structural Engineering Department, 
and is guaranteed to compute anything under the sun, in- 
cluding your income tax. The third prize by the Archi- 
tectural Department, a well worn and broken-in erasing 
shield, has created considerable interest as this is one of 
our most used drawing intruments. The members of our 
firm, always and ever ready to further a good cause, have 
offered as fourth prize a really remarkably beautiful hand- 
engraved cancelled pay check. 

Spurred on by these wonderful prizes we have almost 
made bowling history, as our high scores will testify. 


Chief Draftsman “Dobe. 26 eeee eee 176 
"Doc? “Foster: seccie dco ss ete ane eee ee 199 
Tom 2Lavaty..¢.2000.0) sees ae ee 235 
“Toe: Dirck” oposite o dees ae epee eee 172 
“Moe” Dunn. .\s.i2 sc cnetees soe ee eee 186 
“Little * John” . jo7324 243.0 sed ee 190 
‘Take: Mckuke? 237... eee ee ee 156 
SS ReOZIR ssh tala slate oleh eevee a eee 229 
“Mosher”. Greenberg . \)-5... 225 eee 139 


Wishing PENcIL POINTS a prosperous year, we are 
The drafting force of 
PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


J. S. Crytzer, 1079 Boylston St., Boston, would like to 
secure copies of Pencm Pornts for 1920, excepting Sep- 
tember and October, and also a copy of June, 1922. 


The Allen Decorating Co., 117 Cutler Bldg., East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y., would like copies of PENcmL Points 
prior to January, 1921. 


Mr. Solomon Klein, 14514 Elizabeth Ave., Newark, N. J., 
has copies of PEnNcit Pornts for November and December, 
1922, which he would like to exchange for a copy of March, 
1923, and a copy of June, 1920. 


H. M. King, professor of architecture, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Agricultural College, North Dak. 
would like to secure a copy of PENciL Pornts for February, 
1922. 


A. Wetter, 4042 No. Keystone Ave., Chicago, has PEN- 
es complete for 1923, and will sell them at 25c 
each. 

The above notices are printed because we are unable to 
supply the copies required and are anxious to help our 
subscribers complete their sets. Communications regard- 
ing copies offered for sale may be direct with this office or 
with the person requiring them. 


PENCHE 


Pencil Sketch by George F. Spinti, Jr.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Here is a little pencil sketch submitted by George F. 
Spinti, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis. 


and one from Ben Wyatt of New Orleans, La. 


and another of St. Martins-in-the-fields, London, by Lionel 
C. Algoren, Minneapolis. 


WE are glad to see sketches submitted from so many 

parts of the country, especially from those who 
have heretofore been unknown to us. We are not able to 
accept for publication all material offered, but hope that 
all of our readers producing work of merit will submit it 
for publication in this column. 
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Pencil Sketch of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, London, 
by Lionel C. Algoren. 
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Pencil Sketch by Ben Wyatt, New Orleans, La. 


ON THE evening of January 26th the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the office of Schwartz & Gross held its third 
annual reunion and dinner. A photograph of the entire 
gathering is reproduced on page 80. Mr. B. Richfield is 
responsibile for the menu card. A good time was had 
by all and Mr. William H. Meyer was elected chair- 
man for the coming year. Mr. Meyer requests that 
all those eligible for membership communicate with him so 
that they may be included in the next reunion. 


WE WOULD like to receive for publication in this 

department photographs of architects’ organizations. 
Get the crowd together in the drafing room or elsewhere, 
with the boss in the middle, and send the picture to us with 
a list of those present. We may get bold sometime and 
publish a picture of ourselves. This is more in the nature 
of a threat than a promise. If enough of you will send 
pictures of your office personnel we may not have to fall 
back upon the desperate expedient of publishing one of 
ourselves. 


THs paragraph is addressed primarily to our readers 
located outside of the United States. We want you 
to feel just as free to contribute either to this column or 
to any other section of PEcNniL Points as those located 
nearer by. You who live in Canada, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, Japan, China or elsewhere 
we feel are just as much members of the Pencit Points 
family as anyone else. Let us hear from you! Do not 
hesitate to submit material, to ask questions and to take 
full part in all of our activities. Our columns are open to 
members of the architectural fraternity in all parts of the 


world. 
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Detail of Entrance, (Reproduced at Exact Size of Original,) Library for J. Pierpont Morgan, New York City. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


PART XVI 
By Otto GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr, Otto Gaertner, A.I.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, ts 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construc- 
tion that are troublesome unless the architect happens to 
have met a similar problem previously—matters of a more 
or less special nature —Eb, 


Garages (Continued)—It is often convenient to have 
apartments over the garages for the use of the caretaker 
or other employees. Sometimes this is desirable so as not 
to leave the garage unprotected as otherwise it would be 
necessary to employ a watchman. It is not well and not 
safe to have too many tenants in the same building and 
for this reason the New York City Bureau of Buildings 
places restrictions on the exceptions which it grants when 
it permits the use of a garage building for dwelling pur- 
poses. It wiil issue such a permit when the ground floor 
area of the garage does not exceed five thousand square 
feet and when the occupants are to be the applicant or his 
employees. By applicant they mean the owner or lessee 
although some one may apply for the permit for him. 
Also the occupants may be the applicant’s employee and 
one other tenant. Furthermore, not more than two stories 
above the garage may be occupied or used as dwelling 
apartments, and such apartments must be separated from 
the garage proper by fire-retarding walls and floors. 

The walls and floors must not be pierced by more than 
one opening and the opening must be protected by a fire- 
proof self-closing door. A direct entrance from the street 
without passing through the garage is also required. To 
keep gasoline and exhaust fumes from penetrating to the 
apartments it is preferable to omit the interior opening 
with the self-closing fire door and to bare only an ex- 
terior entrance as required by the Bureau of Buildings. 
Whenever the building is occupied by two families and 
two stories above the garage, fire escapes or other ap- 
proved secondary means of escape must be provided for 
each story above the garage. 

If it is to be fire escapes, they must be made according 
to the Building Code which requires that they be of in- 
combustible materials and sufficiently strong to carry with 
safety a superimposed load of one hundred pounds per 
square foot. The fire escape should be unencumbered and 
should be kept well painted and in good repair. It is 
generally specified to be steel with an angle iron frame, 
reinforced slat floor, angle iron brackets through the walls 
and provided with braces, a railing enclosure of steel 
bars, and stairs of steel plate strings with steel bar treads 
riveted to angles which are riveted to the steel strings, 
the stairs being provided with a hand rail on each side. 

When the building exceeds five thousand square feet in 
ground floor area, and the above mentioned dwelling space 
is required it may be possible to divide the area into more 
than one unit by means of one or more masonry walls 
without openings, and if openings must be put into them, 
the opening may be protected by automatic self closing 
fire doors, one door on each side of each opening. In 
this way the fire hazard is diminished to that of an apart- 
ment in connection with a garage of five thousand square 
feet ground floor area. 

Occasionally, while the building stores cars, it may not 
really be a garage and such regulations do not apply. 
For instance, in the case of a sales or sales service build- 
ing where only new cars are kept and where they are not 
moved by their own power, the cars do not contain vola- 
tile inflammable oil or gasoline and no gasoline or oil is 
kept there in quantities for use in connection with the 
cars nor do the usual electrical requirements for a garage 
apply in such a case. But the use of the building will be 
more flexible if it is built so that it can be turned into a 
garage as well. 

The electrical requirements only apply in those parts of a 
garage building in which automobiles carrying volatile in- 


flammable liquids are kept for storage or use and all that 
portion of the building which is on or below the floor or 
floors on which such automobiles are kept unless it is 
separated therefrom by tight unpierced walls and floors. 
The purpose of this in connection with the electrical work 
is to prevent the ignition of an accumulation of escaping 
volatile vapors by a spark. Some of the vapors are 
heavier than air and remain near the floor so that as much 
of the work as possible should be kept up high. 

All electric wiring and cables should be installed in 
approved metal conduit or approved armored cable. In 
offices and show rooms, however, they may be run in 
approved metal mouldings. Metal conduit, armored and 
metal moulding should be so installed that all outlet and 
junction boxes shall be located at least four feet above 
the floor. This does not apply to flexible pendant lamp or 
portable connections which may be run exposed. 

Flexible cords for pendant lamps must be approved re- 
inforced cord and flexible cords for portable lamps, 
motors, or other apparatus must be approved _ cord 
especially designed for rough usage. The end of the 
latter must not plug into an ordinary base plug outfit but 
must be so connected that the connection may be easily 
broken by a pull from any direction. Therefore, the port- 
able cord must carry the male end of an approved pin 
type plug connector or equivalent, the female end being 
of such design or hung so that the connection can easily 
be broken. The female end would be directly connected 
to the wiring in the outlet box at a height to keep the 
connector at least four feet above the floor. 

(To Be Continued) 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO. THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers 
of PrENciL Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PENcIL Pornts. 


Kewanee In Service.—Profusely 
presenting hundreds of successful installations. Indus- 
trial buildings as well as all types of business, resi- 
dential and public buildings are included. 90 pp. 8% 
x 11. Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill. 

Published by the same firm Catalog No. 75 describing water 
heating garbage burners. Complete data on the subject. 36 
pp. 6x9. Catalog No. 77 Kewanee Radiators. A valuable 
booklet on radiation with roughing in instructions, tables of 

Uniform with preceding. Catalog No. 78 Fire- 
box Boilers. Covers subject of large boilers for various uses. 

Many blue prints, much technical and scientific data. 6x9. 50 

pp. Catalog No. 79 Powers Boilers. A valuable booklet on the 

subject for architects, draftsmen and engineers. 36 pp. 6x9. 

Special Grilles.—Catalog No. 66A showing special de- 
signs suitable for interpretation in bronze, brass, iron 
and steel. Many illustrations and much useful data. 40 
pp. 6%x 9%. Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 2 West 45th St., 
New York. 

Through the Ages.—Monthly magazine published by the 
National Association of Marble Dealers. Attractive illus- 
trations of marble work showing both exteriors and in- 
teriors. The January number contains illustrations of the 
Wisconsin State Capitol. 8% x 11. 70 pp. 242 Rockerfeller 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Zine as a Paint Pigment.—Technical treatise on the 
subject with many illustrations, reports of tests, etc. 
24 pp. 6x 9. New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., N. Y. C. 
Published by the same firm, The "Thickness of White Paint 

Films, The Microscopy of Paint and Rubber Pigments and Fac- 

tors Governing Paint Consistency. 

Olde Stonesfield Roofs.—Brochure with color plates il- 
yhaber ty 3 artistic roofs and walks. Bighteen subjects. 
51% x 6%. The John D. Emack Co., 112 South 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brixment for Perfect Mortar.—Booklet with frontis- 
piece illustrating residence designed by Mr. Charles A. 


illustrated portfolio 


capacities, etc. 


Platt. Complete information regarding Brixment mor- 
tar. 8% x11. 16 pp. Louisville Cement Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 


Elevator Door Efficiency.—lIllustrated catalog showing 
various types of elevator doors, detail drawings, speci- 
fications, safety appliances, etc. 8 x 10%. 48 pp. The 
Peelle Co., Brooklyn, 

A Matter of Health and Comfort.—Booklet No. 2331 on 
the subject of modern screening against insects. 16 pp. 
5 x 8. New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J 
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Rotary Ash Receiver.—Data sheet with detail drawing 
and specifications giving all the necessary information 
about this type of equipment. 8% x 11. Sharp Rotary 
Ash Receiver Corpn., Springfield, Mass. 

Hard-n-tyte Engineering Service.—Sooklet on the sub- 
ject of floor construction and maintenance with especial 
reference to industrial conditions. LGeepps SreeceeaL. 
General Chemical Co., 40 Rector St., N. Y. C. 

Solid Steel Reversible Windows.—lIllustrated Booklet 
No. 1-24 covering equipment for office buildings, schools, 
hospitals and other structures. Sectional drawings and 
details. 20 pp. 9 x 12. Crittall Casement Window Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Drawing Instruments.—Catalog C-24 covering full line 
of American made instruments of the highest quality. 
Completely illustrated and described. 32 pp. 6 x 9. 
C, #, Pease Co.,, 813) Now Eranklin’ St.. Chicaeo; Lil. 

Portland Cement.—Booklet illustrated with photo- 
graphs and many detail drawings showing construction. 
Data regarding finishes, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Portland 
Cement Assn., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 

Ornamental Brass and Bronze Work.—lIllustrated cata- 
log of a large variety of standard and special equipment, 
tablets, railings, ete. 64 pp. 8% x 11. Newman Mfg. 
Co., 717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Report of a Special Investigation.—Interesting report 
made by H. P. Gould Co. for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Shows savings to owners and contractors possible by 
the use of certain grades of lumber. Long-Bell Co., 
R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wrought Hardware.—Complete catalog showing com- 
plete line of steel, brass and bronze hardware. A valu- 
able book in any office. 260 pp. 6% x 9%. The Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Lightning Prevention.—Booklet covering the subject 
for all types of builders and under all conditions. Much 
technical data. 84 pp. 8% x il. W. C. Shinn Mfg. Co., 
53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Ruud Water Heaters.—Loose leaf specification port- 
folio giving complete information on the subject. Large 
layout sheets, complete instructions for installing, sec- 
tions, details, specifications, ete. 8% x 11. Ruud Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sylphon Specialties.—Series of loose leaf bulletins giv- 
ing accurate engineering data on heating specialties, 
temperature and pressure controlling instruments, valves, 
etc. Should be in the files of every specification writer, 
ar cutee and draftsman. The Fulton Co., Knoxville, 

enn. 

Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta.—Illustrated 
portfolio with many sectional drawings and construction 
details of great value to architects and draftsmen. 


44 pp. 8% x 11. New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer 
IBldes IN: wYarcs 
China Bathroom Accessories.—Catalog F. Illustrates 


and describes complete Fairfacts line including medicine 
cabinets, and price lists. 16 pp. 8% x 9. The Fairfacts 
Cor Ine? e234 WV 4athaist Nees 
Published by the same firm, The Perfect Bathroom, describing 
most modern conveniences and necessities. Uniform in style 
and size with above. 

Pecora Caulking and Glazing Compound.—Booklet 
showing methods of obviating leakage of air, wind, dust 
and water. Blue prints. 4% x 5%. 18 pp. Pecora Paint 
Co., 4th and Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roofing Specifiecations.—Covers Standard Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt Roofing, Membrane Waterproofing and Wasphalt 
Flooring. 8% x11. Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plumbing Specification.—Condensed specification for all 
types of plumbing fixtures. Crane Co., 836 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Specification for Thatched Roof Effect.—Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co. (formerly Transfer Stained Shingle 
Co., Ine.) North Tonawanda, N. ; 

Acoustile Data Sheet.—Includes' specification, detail 
drawings and other valuable information pertaining to 
the treatment of walls and ceilings of auditoriums and 
other buildings where sound control is a factor. Mazer 
Acoustile Co., 9 So. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Household Water Softener.—Bulletin announcing equip- 
ment suitable for this purpose. Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Greenhouse Specifications.—Complete skeleton speci- 
fication including complete greenhouse ventilating, heat- 
ing plants and all greenhouse accessories. Lord & Burn- 
ham Co., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y 

Standard Specifications for Lime Plaster.—Bulletin 
305-A covering subject briefly but completely. National 
Lime Assn., Construction Dept., Mather Bldg., Wash- 
ington, C-; 

Crane Door Check.—Bulletin describing this new device 
showing section, methods of operation and all details. 
Ly State Pump Co., 564 Hast 1st Street, South Boston, 

ass. 

The Campbell Solid Metal Window.—Data sheet with 
sectional drawings describing Model 88. Complete speci- 
epee oe ae Metal Window Corpn., 8 West 40th 

Es : eae 

Note Book.—The Warren-Knight Co., 136 No. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. have prepared a little note book, 
pocket size, for the use of architects, draftsmen and 
engineers. Contains directions for reéading angles, cal- 
endar, blank pages for memoranda, etc. Ask for Note 
Book A. P. 

Steel-Tapes Cables.—Booklet on the subject of electric 
cables for underground work. Tables and much useful 
data. 20 pp. 6 x 9. Okonite Co., 501 5th Ave., New 
Vora Cityz 
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Specification.—Covers subject of proper protection for 
steel and iron structures. Sagle-Picher Lead Co., 864- 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Hot Wa:ter in Large Quantities.—Booklet on automatic 
storage systems where the best service in hot water is 
required. Sectional drawings, layouts, specifications and 
much useful data. 6 x 9. 40 pp) Ruud Mie) Cossbeitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Mileor Manual.—Data book No. 20. Covers ma- 
terials and methods of fireproof construction. Many 
construction drawings. Typical details applicable to 
a wide variety of buildings. 64 pp. 8% x11. Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Published by the same firm. Metallic Construction for the 
Modern Home. Booklet showing application of Milcor products 
to the modern residence. Color plates and much useful data. 
20 pp. 814 x11. 

Gold-Seal Treadlite Tile.-—Handsome brochure in color 
on the subject of modern floor trd@atment. Many designs 
suitable for a large variety of uses. Suggestions for 
every type of building. Specifications. 40 pp. 8% x 11. 
Bonded Floors Co., 1421 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published by the same firm. Hospital Floors, a booklet 
dealing with this important subject. Illustrated in color. 
Distinetive Floors.—Folder illustrated in color with 
twelve plates showing different patterns of Gold-Seal 
Rubber Tile. Standard Specification for Installing Bat- 
tleship Linoleum over Concrete. A. I. A. File 28 covers 
standard practice for this material. 

Lithoprints, What They Are, How They Are Made, How 
They Are Used, What They Cost.—Complete description 
with samples of this process having wide application in 
all drafting rooms. lLoose-leaf binder. 8% x11. Litho- 
print Co;-432 Warren St. New CG: 

“White” Door Beds and Space Saving Devices.—Catalog 
F-97. Covers subject completely with diagrams, draw- 
ings and many suggestions for saving space in the 
modern apartment, residence and other buildings of 
various types. Sectional drawings and many valuable 
suggestions. 24 pp. 8% x 11. The White Door Bed Co., 
130 No. Wells St., Chicago, I1l. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta.—Monthly magazine for architects 
and draftsmen. February issue deals with Giovanni 
della Robbia and his work. Six full page plates and 
detail of terra cotta construction. Atlantic Terra Cotta 
Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Glazed Tiles and Trimmers.—Publication No. K-400. A 
book bound in cloth of the greatest service to the draft- 
ing room. Hundreds of drawings showing mouldings, 
architraves, bases and many special tiles for particular 


uses. Sectional drawings and much useful data. 80 pp. 
81% x 11. Associated Tile Manufacturers, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 


Burt Catalog.—Treats the problems of ventilation in- 
volved in factories, residences, public buildings, ete, 
Technical data and complete description of the Burt line 
of ventilators. 128 pp. 6 x 9. (Burt ite eco Akron, 
Ohio. 


ARCHITECTURAL HUMANITIES 

(Continued from page 46) 
a moral that would be of lasting value to any one of his 
hearers. The same is true in different fields of Milton B. 
Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, who is responsible for the 
new plan of New Orleans; of Clinton H. Blake, Jr., with 
his extensive knowledge of the law in its application to 
the architect’s problem; or of F. W. Wentworth, as to 
the economic significance of the fire waste; of J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., of the “Graphic Arts”; Ralph Adams Cram, 
on the “Problem of Church Building,” etc., through a 
long list of distinguished men, competent to inspire the 
student to be more than a draftsman, and to realize in 
its fullest sense the possibilities that lie hidden in the 
word “architect.” 

That such a course has been started at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology is significant only as an in- 
dication, or recognition, of the tendency of the times in 
which we live. 

That there is, furthermore, need for a course of this 
nature is perhaps truer now than it was before the war, 
for now, if ever, the solution of the many problems that 
confront mankind is dependent upon a recognition of the 
point of view and the rights of others. A sense of justice 
that goes far beyond the letter of the law and strives to 
interpret the prompting spirit is sure to result from such 
an acquaintance with the needs and problems of others 
as talks on the lines indicated above would inevitably sug- 
gest. Such a sense of justice would in its turn bring a 
desire for co-operation, and a will to serve, which, to my 
belief, are two elements essential to that existence for 
which we are all striving,—an existence that is founded 
on an intelligent recognition and appreciation of the rights 
of others. 
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AS WE SEE IT 


when the first issue of Pencit Pornts was 

published, we have been in close and intimate 
touch with architectural draftsmen, either personally 
or by correspondence, in all parts of the United 
States. In gathering material for publication in 
Pencit Points and in many other ways we have 
also had much to do with practicing architects, having 
been favored with the subscriptions of over 4,000 
of these men. 


Almost from the beginning of our work we be- 
came aware of certain feelings and conditions having 
to do with what we will call the human relations 
existing in the practice of architecture. Of course, 
this element is present and is important in every 
business and profession. The relations of employer 
and employee have occupied a great deal of thought 
and much space in the public prints in all lines of 
American activities, so it is not to be wondered at 
that, occupying the peculiar position we do with 
respect to the architectural profession, many mat- 
ters in which these relations are involved should 
have been brought to our notice. 

Especially since we started our employment 
bureau, designed to function as a national clearing 
house for architects desiring to employ men and for 
men seeking positions in architects’ offices, certain 
definite complaints have come to us which may be 
summarized somewhat as follows: Not a few ar- 
chitects complain that their employees are more in- 
terested in watching the clock than in doing the neces- 
sary work of the office, that the elements of enthus:- 
asm and interest in the employer’s problems and the 
general welfare of the job are sometimes sadly lack- 
ing. Draftsmen complain of unsatisfactory working 
conditions, and inadequate compensation, the neces- 
sity for frequent changes, lack of due notice of ter- 
mination of employment—being told on Thursday 
that they are through on Saturday, etc. 

The architect’s office is not exactly like any other 
type of organization and presents its own peculiar 
problems from its standpoint which we are here 
considering. In the very nature of things the 
volume of work in any given office fluctuates. 
Taken as a whole these fluctuations are probably 
greater than with any other equally important group 
in the United States accomplishing a similar volume 
of work. If an architect has finished a big job and 
has nothing on the boards to take its place he 
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naturally cuts down his force accordingly. In most 
offices fair and due notice is given, but in some this 
is not the case. Whenever summary dismissal oc- 
curs there is a feeling of injustice and soreness with 
frequent failure on the part of those dismissed to 
consider the standpoint of the employer whose plans 
perhaps have suddenly been changed and may be 
entirely beyond his control. A better and more 
sympathetic understanding of the problems and dif- 
ficulties involved would frequently remove the feel- 
ing of distrust which all too often is engendered. 
Architects, by taking their associates into their con- 
fidence and indeed into their business family, so to 
speak, might greatly minimize the unfortunate re- 
sults which so frequently occur when such an un- 
derstanding does not exist. 


The practice of architecture which, as several of 
our contributors in this issue have pointed out, is 
a practical combination of an art and a business, 
holds great possibilities for the cultivation of 
reciprocal trust and loyalty as between employers 
and those who work for a salary. In no branch of 
endeavor can a group of finer men be found, both 
architects and draftsmen, men of artistic tendencies 
with an appreciation of and love for what we will 
call the finer things of life. These men have feel- 
ings which are correspondingly sensitive and it is 
easy to irritate those feelings to the great detriment 
and loss of all concerned. Some draftsmen have 
felt and said that the only way for them to get 
their rights, financially and otherwise, is to form a 
union and deal with their employers on a union 
basis. We are absolutely opposed to any such idea 
for what seem to us two most excellent reasons. 
First, it is not necessary and second it would not 
work. To place the relations of architect and drafts- 
man on any such basis would immediately kill many 
of the finer things existing today in architects’ of- 
fices throughout the land. To our mind nothing 
finer exists than the friendly, cordial and_satis- 
factory relations to be found in hundreds of of- 
fices with which we are acquainted. Perfect trust 
exists not only as between employer and employee 
but also harmony and good will as between the 
various employees responsible for different parts 
of the work of the office. We recently, in one day, 
had talks with two draftsmen during which the condi- 
tions existing in two offices of about equal size in 
the same city were discussed. In the first the changes 
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in personnel are infrequent. The firm never does an 
enormous amount of work, but the fluctuations in 
volume are below the average. The men are made 
to feel that they are colleagues of the members of 
the firm and that their success is intimately bound 
up with the success of the organization as a whole. 
The members of the firm are wide-awake and friend- 
ly. They say “Hello” when they come in in the 
morning and they say “Good night, Bill” when they 
leave at night. You couldn’t pry a man out of that 
organization with a crowbar. The problem of the 
human relations has been solved in that office. The 
other picture is quite different. The firm, employ- 
ing about the same number of men, apparently 
makes it a point not to know the names of the men 
in the drafting room, or at least not to use them. 
The whole office is run on a cold and impersonal 
basis. They watch the clock in that office and 
changes in personnel are frequent. In this case the 
question of human relations is apparently neglected 
or subordinated to other considerations and every- 
body involved loses because such a situation exists. 
The men get into sloppy habits and, if they stay 
there long enough, deteriorate. The boss is losing, 
if he only knew it, one of the most valuable assets 
any employer can have, the enthusiastic loyalty of 
those who are on his payroll. 


We say that most architects intend to treat their 
men right and do so, and that most draftsmen 1n- 
tend to give their employers a square deal and do it. 
All the fuss and ferment and kicking comes from a 
comparatively small minority of the architects and 
draftsmen and while this can probably never be en- 
tirely eradicated, we believe that it can be still 
further reduced. 


We have not overlooked the fact that friction and 
misunderstandings a-e not confined to the relations 
of the architect and the draftsman, but occur not 
infrequently between members of the staff. Cases 
of this kind have come to our attention from time 
to time. Some draftsmen complain that the man 
who checks their work for errors antagonizes and 
irritates them unnecessarily by the manner in which 
he calls attention to their mistakes, and they feel 
that a more considerate, tactful manner would serve 
the purpose better. The other side of this picture 
was shown to us by a man who lamented that the 
men whose work he checks hate him without any 
just cause that he can discover. Some draftsmen 
complain that their progress is blocked by some man 
over them who is afraid that they may take his job, 
and so it goes. Though such instances do not 
change the fact that in general the relations of 
members of the architect’s staff to each other are 
harmonious, friction where it occurs is unquestion- 
ably very harmful and should be done away with. 
Where the relations between the architect and his 
staff are of the best there is, naturally, little likeli- 
hood of serious friction between members of the 
staff, but where it exists it is a matter for correc- 
tion on the part of the architect as well as that of 
the men directly involved. 
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One matter we wish to record here which we be- 
lieve to be of the utmost significance. We have 
called upon many architects from all parts of the 
Country for material for our pages. We have 
asked for documents which are frequently con- 
sidered of a private nature by the architects owning 
them. In no case has permission to publish anything 
we asked for ever been withheld from us. Archi- 
tects have recognized the fact that the work we are 
doing tends to improve standards of draftsmanship 
and they have, without exception, come forward to 
give us all possible help in our educational work. 
We have found a general and keen interest on the 
part of architects in the development of the younger 
men of the profession, both draftsmen and students. 
Prominent men have given of their time without com- 
pensation to contribute to our symposium issues, of 
which this is one, and there has everywhere been 
shown a cordial spirit of helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion which has not only been gratifying to us, but 
has come by way of added evidence, if such were 
needed, that the draftsmen have no better friends 
than the rank and file of the architectural profession. 
This only serves to confirm us in our opinion, as 
expressed above, that conditions in our profession 
are good and that in the few respects in which they 
are not entirely satisfactory they can and will be 
speedily improved and adjusted. 


Another significant development has taken place 
and bids fair to go still further. We refer to the 
formation and enlargement of architectural clubs 
embracing in their memberships both architects and 
architectural draftsmen. We are strong for the 
further development of this idea and recommend 
it for earnest consideration wherever there is a 
possible nucleus for such an organization. The 
younger men and the older men get together at the 
meetings away from the stress of the business day, 
to the great benefit of both. The juniors can and 
do learn much from such informal contact and a 
spirit of good fellowship and understanding is de- 
veloped which is shown in hundreds of little ways 
and which tends to remove causes for unrest and 
dissatisfaction. In those cities where flourishing 
clubs of this kind are in existence conditions are 
measurably better than elsewhere and they are im- 
proving all the time. 


In the following pages will be found letters and 
informal articles from a number of men, each stat- 
ing his own point of view toward the matter under 
discussion. It is hoped that the readers of PENCIL 
Points who can throw additional light on this sub- 
ject by writing something of a constructive nature 
will let us hear from them. Our pages are wide 
open to to all who desire temperately to discuss the 
question of human relations. We say temperately 
because a violent and bitter statement serves no good 
purpose. A few architects apparently think no 
draftsmen are any good and a few draftsmen ap- 
parently regard all architects as their natural ene- 
mies. Both are wrong. Personal experiences point- 
ing out possible improvements are welcome and will 
be given space in our next issue. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE 
ARCHITECT’S ORGANIZATION 


A Symposium 


From Albert Kahn 


OUR letter of February 14th dealing with the 

subject of “The Human Element in the Ar- 
chitect’s Organization” leads me to recall the words 
of John Ruskin, written more than fifty years ago, 
which embody the principles adopted by the modern 
manufacturer in the management of his plant. 

“Because the production and obtaining of any 
commodity involves necessarily the agency of many 
lives and hands, the manufacturer becomes in the 
course of his business the master and governor of 
large masses of men in a more direct, though less 
confessed, way than a military officer; so that on 
him falls in a great part the responsibility for the 
kind of life they lead: and it becomes his duty not 
only to be always considering how to produce what 
he sells in the best and cheapest form, but how to 
make the various employments involved in the pro- 
duction or transference of it, most beneficial to the 
men employed.” 

These words are a justification for the welfare 
work we see all around us today, the object of which 
is to develop in the employee a spirit of common in- 
terest in all that is good for the business, and also 
to impress upon him the fact that he is not working 
for an organization without a soul. 

If welfare work is justified in industry it is 
equally justified, though it be of a different charac- 
ter, in a profession such as architecture. That of 
the former is concerned with methods of improving 
the economic status of the worker; his physical, in- 
tellectual and social condition. That of the latter 
is concerned with methods which develop an atmos- 
phere of brightness, cheerfulness, and contentment 
in the organization as a whole. 

Architecture involves the production of that which 
proves not only of utilitarian, but also of aesthetic 
value; and things beautiful are most easily produced 
under agreeable and pleasing circumstances. The best 
work is the result of enthusiasm, and the enthus- 
lastic worker is the joy and bulwark of the wise 
employer. 

In general we find but little difficulty in develop- 
ing the desired atmosphere in our organization. We 
strive to be a large, happy family wherein each one, 
from the office boy to the chief designer, is en- 
couraged to feel the importance of his position; 
to assume responsibilities commensurate with his 
position; and to take a common interest in the ac- 


tivities of the firm. Constructive criticism, no mat- 
ter by whom offered, is always welcome and care- 
fully acted upon. No individual member of our 
staff is given credit for any work which emanates 
from this office. We pride ourselves on being able 
to say that our work is, at all times, the result of the 
combined efforts of many. We aim at that spirit 
of general co-ordination which is essential in every 
successful undertaking. 

Much of the human element in our organization is 
derived from our social evenings, our dances, mas- 
querade balls, and Christmas festivities; our ath- 
letic clubs—base ball, hand ball and bowling. So 
far as our outside staff of field superintendents is 
concerned, we greatly benefit by the periodical stag- 
smoker, an event which is first given up to a discus- 
sion of the various problems that present themselves 
and methods of their solution, followed by a dinner 
and an evening’s entertainment. 

We work and we play together. And with it all 
we constantly keep before our eyes the main prin- 
ciple of our firm, to give the client just a little more 
than he expects to receive. 

“Oh, the little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what worlds away.” 


From Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects, 
St. Louis 


HE Human Element is as essential in the Ar- 

chitect’s organization as it is in the Architect 
himself. Architecture is more than a profession—- 
it is an Art. It is creative; has a soul. No archi- 
tect’s office was ever successfully maintained un- 
less there was in it some real human being. The 
Architect’s contact with clients is personal in the ex- 
treme; his problems those which enter importantly 
into the lives of human beings. 

However, it is necessary to determine where the 
“human element’? should cease in order that its 
weaker sister, “human nature’? may not come in 
and result in a laxity and inefficiency in the organi- 
zation. A modern architectural organization must 
appeal to both the business man and the home 
builder. There must be an atmosphere of artistic 
efficiency. 

Three essentials there are to the successful crea- 
tion of a Human Element in any organization: 
respect, responsibility and reciprocity. 
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If the heads of the organization, by virtue of 
their high professional standards and splendid ac- 
complishments, command the respect of their em- 
ployees, the employees will soon fall heir to these 
standards and will take pride in maintaining them. 

Very few there are who do not react to responsi- 
bility. The old adage of the position ennobling the 
man is perhaps trite, but true. No matter how 
menial the task, if it is dignified by a feeling of 
responsibility in its performance, it takes on a new 
light. For instance, every applicant for the posi- 
tion at the switchboard in our outer office, is inter- 
viewed in a most serious and dignified manner, and 
the fact that it is the first contact an outsider has 
with the entire organization is brought firmly to 
her attention, and the responsibility which lies with 
her in making that contact courteous, satisfactory 
and efficient is emphasized. Immediately an im- 
portance is attached to the position, a pride results 
in its performance, and a pleasure. 

And last, but not least, reciprocity—that keynote 
of modern industrial relations, often called co-opera- 
tion, which is most successfully obtained through a 
Human Element in the organization; not a human 
element which is evidenced in annual company din- 
ners, or special occasions when everyone tries pain- 
fully to “get together,” but rather a day by day, and 
in every way, sort of Human Element growing out 
mutual interest and esteem. 

There come, in the history of every architectural 
career, the great drives when one must go over the 
top. At these times a service is required of em- 
ployees which cannot be bought; draftsmen’s “time” 
which cannot be figured in dollars and cents, and 
had there not been a Human Element in the organi- 
zation, there would be no loyalty in meeting the 
emergency. 

Not long ago, the Federal Reserve Bank job was 
launched from this office in all the fury which so 
often accompanies Governmental operations. It was 
a Herculean task and for successful fulfillment re- 
quired the labor of the man familiar with the job, 
fresh reinforcements being in the nature of a hin- 
drance rather than a help. Every man put his 
shoulder to the wheel—there were no positions— 
the best draftsman gladly assorted blue prints. 
When one man’s own task was done, he was not 
through, but rendered assistance to another’s not 
yet complete. And by such concentrated effort, 
the seemingly impossible was accomplished. After 
the job was over—the firm gave a delightful 
luncheon at a beautiful hotel, where everyone “got 
together” and sort of patted each other on the back. 
It was a service gladly given and not “sold”; a serv- 
ice earned by the firm on account of the absolute 
esteem and respect in which it was held by the 
employees. 

There is one more very important phase of the 
Architect’s office in which the Human Element is 
valuable, and that is the contact with the contrac- 
tors and material men. If these men always leave 
the office with a feeling of having been treated con- 
siderately and fairly, they will never fail to give 
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the Architect their best, when the time comes for 
him to need their services. 

Architecture is, perhaps, not a lucrative profes- 
sion but it holds great wealth for those who sin- 
cerely wish to “serve” the profession to which they 
have dedicated their lives, and for “those” there 
must be the Human Element in the Architect’s Or- 
ganization. 


From Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, New York 


I HAVE received a request from you for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the “human element in 
the architect’s organization.” I am not quite clear 
in my mind as to just what is meant by this phrase. 
At any rate, I have no knowledge of, and no dealings 
with, any inhuman element, though your very ques- 
tion would seem to suggest that there were offices 
in which the inhuman element predominated—which 
may very well be true. 

My mail is made up about as follows: Advertise- 
ments destined for, and promptly received by, the 
waste paper basket—85% ; requests for information 
of all sorts and kinds, of which yours is one—10%. 
The disposition to see these follow the first lot is 
strong, but often cannot be humored. Some of 
them indeed come from Washington, where, I take 
it, they have as close a personal record of every- 
body in America as the Finance Minister in Mos- 
cow has of his flock. There remains 5% bone fide 
correspondence, and of this 5%, once in a while, 
there is one from a client and a new commission 
comes in—the saving leaven in the whole lot. 
Feeling better, I now go on to answer your ques- 
tion. 

The practice of architecture is always, first and 
foremost, a profession, which means that the archi- 
tect does not “go after” work. What would you 
think of a lawyer, or a doctor, who tried to in- 
crease his clientele or number of patients by getting 
them away from other practitioners? Yet the belief 
that this is tolerable behavior is strongly held in 
certain quarters, and seems to be constantly in- 
creasing. The “human element” begins right here, 
I think. If you mean the treatment accorded 
those who aid and abet me, then let me say that, 
whatever is in store for humanity after death, the 
belief of this office, which we try to carry out in 
practice, is, as I think I have said before in your 
columns, that everybody is entitled to life, liberty 
and—not the pursuit of happiness—but the actual 
possession of happiness itself as far as this can be 
provided. To this end, I have no time clock. In 
fact on the rare occasions when I, myself, keep of- 
fice hours, have found that some trifling advantage 
of the absence of this useful instrument, so beloved 
by the efficiency experts, has been taken. Neverthe- 
less, the men do fill out time sheets, and though 
being largely of the artistic temperament and some- 
what irregular as to the hours they keep, do keep 
them, for the thirty-nine hours of the working 
week are all on their time sheets. It is the custom 
in many offices to specialize the men. That is again 
great from the standpoint of the efficiency expert, 
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and is the practice in vogue of every large factory. 
The temptation is strong to practice it here; but 
it doesn’t seem just, that because a man does a 
thing well he should do that and nothing else even 
though he does it in less time and with more profit 
to his employer. Certainly routine of any kind is 
not conducive to happiness, and certainly a variety 
of interests and pursuits is. 


It is not evident whether there is anything else 
that requires an answer, and what I have written 
will not, I fear, be regarded as an answer to much 
of anything. I had almost forgotten to state that 
there is a filing system and a clerical force here, 
very much more capable organizations in this direc- 
tion, the young men and women who compose it 
here are about as satisfactory as could be expected. 
To be sure, we often have an awful time finding 
some drawing that has got into the wrong file, in 
which case we speak harshly to the filing clerk; and 
once a in while an office boy puts the wrong letter 
into an envelope, but humanity is frail and I am 
sure that if I were out in the system trying to file 
drawings and mail letters instead of sitting here 
idling and writing letters to you, I should do even 
worse. 


From M. Nirdlinger of Nirdlinger & Marlier, 
Architects, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ree to your favor of the 14th instant, 
asking us to discuss “The Human Element” 
in the architect’s organization, will confess every 
time I think of this problem I get it from a different 
angle. 

To begin with, to obtain a satisfactory result both 
sides must be evenly matched as to sincerity and let 
us say honest endeavor. We must disregard the 
draftsman and architect that are liabilities, and in 
doing so reduce our number to about 75 per cent. 
Many a sincere architect has been discouraged from 
trying to build up an organization with employees 
of poor caliber, and on the other hand, many an em- 
ployee has lost opportunity by sticking with the ar- 
chitect of poor caliber. We must, therefore, allow 
both sides to judge the material with which they 
surround themselves, and eliminating the undesir- 
ables, offer the following ten commandments for the 
employee and employer, beginning with the em- 
ployee’s commandments : 

(1) Honor thine employer and work to his, 
which are thine, interests, and which will surely re- 
sult in a fitting reward. 

(2) Be guided in thy work by the lamp of 
truth. 

(3) Keep holy thine employer’s trust in thee. 


(4) Obey, but remember thou, a pen must be 
pushed and a pencil must be lead. 

(5) Thou shalt not kill “time.” 

(6) Thou shalt not commit errors. 

(7) Thou shalt not expect or demand more than 
thy worth. 
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(8) Thou shalt not put false words or figures 
on thy drawings. 
(9) Thou shalt not unjustly criticize thy neigh- 
bor’s work. 
(10) Thou shalt not crib from thy neighbor 
even though he be a poor fish with one ‘scale. 


Then for the architect and employer offer the 
following : 

Cie Shou 
“knocking.” 

(2) Thou shalt work hard six days and leave 
the rest for Sabbath, but fail not to get thy job. 

(3) Again get thy job and keep thy force 
always busy as Satan finds work for idle hands, and 
remember thee thine own profits. 

(4) Honor thine office boy, the junior and senior 
draftsmen; make their interests thine. Think back 
to thine own days of youth with all youth’s ambi- 
tions. Then watch salaries and in justice advance 
the boys without their call. Never wait. 

(5) Do not kill youth’s chances. Be honest 
with thine employees. Laying them off on short 
notice is not being honest with them. A sacrifice 
for them will pay thee. 

(6) Accept thy “bulls” as thine own “bulls.” 
“Bulls” in the drafting room to be diplomatically 
treated. Always distinguish the “goat” even if thou 
art the “goat.” 

(7) Do not steal or put temptation before thy 
neighbor’s employees; remember thy neighbor has 
been patiently developing them to bring them where 
they are. 

(8) Bear not false witness to thy neighbor’s 
work. 

(9) Good or bad, try to benefit from thy neigh- 
bor’s work. Remember that nearly all of us do both 
good and bad work. 

(10) Honor and give credit always but collect 
thine own dues. 


shalt enter and depart without 


From Aymar Embury II, Architect, New York 


OUR letter asking me to write you an informal 

letter for publication on the human element in 

the architect’s office arrived this morning. I am glad 
to send my opinion for your symposium. 

In the first place, the problem of a little organiza- 
tion such as mine is very different from that in a 
large one. The architect is in very close touch with 
his drafting room and wants friends in it, so that 
nobody works for me very long that I do not think 
of as a friend, and as I find that the best team work 
is to be gotten out of an organization of friends 
no one stays in the office who is not liked by the 
other people in it. Everybody has his own way of 
managing, but I further believe that this is the best 
way of getting good results. In the first place, 
half a person’s waking time is spent where he works 
and it is certainly desirable to make that time as 
happy as any labor can be, and people work better 
under these conditions. 
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The second thing that I believe necessary to a 
good organization is a thorough understanding. of 
his status by the employee. Everybody in this 
office knows that they are employed because their 
work brings me a profit and if it doesn’t bring me a 
profit they will not continue to be employed. They 
also understand that I do not wish any sentiment of 
loyalty to their employer to stand-in the way of 
their advancement. If a man has a chance to get 
out for himself, I want him to do it, or if he can 
make a change to an office where he has a bigger op- 
portunity and better salary 1 want him to do that; 
and this purely businesslike view of the situation 
is not incompatible with a thoroughly friendly spirit 
as long as he is in the office. 

I like the men and women that work for me and 
I think they like me. They all work hard. They 
all know all about my business and in consequence 
they know that the money | am making does not 
bear too great a proportion to that which they are 
making, and the result is that we get out the work 
with as little friction as 1 have seen in any office 
and as rapidly as it can be done well. A big office 
could not be run on these lines. A small office can. 


From James S. Angus Mercer, State Department 
of Architecture, Albany. 


N REGARD to “The Human Element in the Ar- 

chitect’s Organization” I would say broadly early 
education is the crux, implying (1) fitness and (2) 
means. to gain a knowledge of architecture. These 
essentials may be embraced under a system of ap- 
prenticeship, say three months probation, then if 
guardian, pupil and architect are agreed, a legal in- 
denture specifying obligations of each party, years 
of service, duties, salary, etc., each performing 
his part in its due fulfillment. In the interim, at- 
tend evening art and science classes for science, 
lectures, advanced line, freehand, cast and life 
studies. At the expiration of pupilage term go to 
college, or travel for sketching, measuring and 
plotting reputable good Modern or Old Buildings, or 
parts of them, return and enter best possible office 
for general practice and more practical office work. 

This outline would create this so much to be de- 
sired co-operative or “community of interest” spirit, 
exemplifying it beyond words and an inspiration for 
the best in architecture. 

You can picture the effectiveness of an office 
“team” co-elaborating on some serious project also 
the obverse of one working as we do to-day with 
men untravelled and untutored thoroughly in the 
fundamentals as a preliminary in their early train- 
ing, especially if the chiefs are in the latter catagory. 

Unfortunately the “dollar” is the desideratum 
with too many, not the love of the beautiful in 
forms, mouldings, ornament, and detail. To copy 
well as an exercise is one of the best tests of patience 
during pupilage, also to apply good examples in a 
new project are habits to be carefully cultivated, 
the spirit of compromise, keeping an open mind to 
learn, encouragement with a word of commendation 
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or reproof when deserved without temper, permit 
and encourage discussion or criticism with client, 
committee, a commission on any project under study 
in your care, inspection of buildings under construc- 
tion, occasional conferences with staff on serious 
business, cultivation of the social side in every way 
possible for good fellowship sake. 

Other matters would surely develop as time goes 
on and if some such system were followed would 
redound to the general good of any organization, 
is my humble belief and experience. 


By Alfred C. Bossom, Architect, New York. 


OUR letter regarding “The Human Element 

in the Architect's Oragnization”’ reminds me of 
a condition I encountered while acting for one of the 
very largest banks here. Every morning they had 
an executive committee meeting at which all of the 
Officers sat in with the President for about fifteen 
minutes to discuss the problems. The President 
referring to this situation said he would rather 
handle a team of prima donnas, as the human 
element entered into the situation so strongly. 
Several of the officers of the bank when speaking 
of these daily meetings asked each other in a 
jocular vein where they had been bitten that day, 
was it the leg or the arm? . 

In other words, the human element is unques- 
tionably vital in any activity where mentality is 
essential. The handling of an architectural force in 
my experience is not an easy matter, for all the 
different temperaments which go through the en- 
tire human gamut in outward demonstration prac- 
tically all have the underlying sentimental control 
which makes the use of kid gloves indispensable. 

Also, an architectural office is at times frightfully 
busy and rushed, and at other times comparatively 
idle, again making it imperative that during slack 
times the general spirit of the office must be main- 
tained and not allow demoralization that is often 
liable to creep in and hamper results seriously when 
the unfortunate, but apparently inevitable rush 
comes, 

To get this result we have endeavored to so sub- 
divide and team our work that all the way down the 
line there is no acrimonious antagonism, but friend- 
ly competition, so that without hurting feelings each 
man feels that he is being particularly observed, that 
the efforts he makes will not be wasted. Also, we 
make a very decided effort to definitely reward con- 
scientious effort in no matter which department of 
the office it may occur. 

Of course, in the handling of large banks, office 
buildings or hotels, such as we do, the amount of 
detailed work involved is tremendous at times, and 
it is by this form of team play that we are able to 
get it out without falling back on the somewhat 
mechanical methods which have taken the joy out of 
life for so many architectural draftsmen. 

Architecture is almost the reverse of a great 
many other activities in so many of which it is usual 
to have the job and then find the man for it, 
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whereas, in an architect’s office it is getting your man 
and then putting him into the niche where he can 
do greatest justice to himself, and the Human Ele- 
ment in Architecture is that which gives life to art. 


By Thomas Hastings, New York 


HE architect is related to his work, or should 

be, very much as the painter and sculptor are 
related to their work. The man who merely directs 
his work without working himself never progresses 
and it is just as inexcusable for an architect to carry 
on his work in that way as it would be for a painter 
to employ others to do his painting for him. The 
most important thing for an architect in his per- 
sonal relation to his men, is that he himself should 
be a draftsman and continuously and always draw, 
not only studies, but scale drawings and even work- 
ing drawings at a large scale. It is only in this way 
that he can hope to progress and only so can the 
public expect to find any relation between his suc- 
cesses and his failures. No man in art ever arrives 
at the highest level every time, but anyone who 
understands and appreciates the direction of his 
work sees the relation of his failures to his suc- 
cesses, and I always have felt that I can tell from 
the work of an architect whether he himself has 
been the controlling influence by being a draftsman 
or whether his work is entirely dependent upon the 
staff and character of the men at different times in 
his employ. 

A man’s T-square and triangle and his pencil 
point are the instruments of his art, they are to the 
architect what the brush and the chisel are to the 
painter and the sculptor. As soon as a man loses 
his facility of expression he loses his capacity to de- 
sign properly and to solve practical problems. 
There is a great temptation, with a large organiza- 
tion and much work to do, to delegate it all to clever 
draftsmen. Of course no man with much practice 
can do it all and, in my opinion, more credit should 
be given to the men who assist than usually obtains. 

The personality of the architect should always 
show itself in his work even through his draftsmen, 
and the latter should feel that they are working 
with him and not merely for him. ‘The relation of 
an architect to his draftsmen can in this way only 
be happy and successful and only so can he count 
himself among the living artists of his time. For 
the proof of this statement one need only inquire 
as to the methods of working of the architects 
whose names are recorded in the history of art. 

Regarding the men of an architect’s organiza- 
tion in their relations to one another, I feel it of 
very great importance that the stronger man should 
have control of a few others less able, they to help 
him and he to direct them. It is the old principle of 
apprenticeship which applies in an architect’s of- 
fice, as it did in the past. A draftsman learns best 
from his superiors by working together in the most 
friendly way, with free and open discussion en- 
couraged by the architect himself. Draftsmen are 
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not usually allowed to come enough in personal con- 
tact with each other and to talk things over and to 
criticize each other’s work. “Every man for him- 
self” is a bad law in an architect’s office. The 
practical man should be consulted and the artist 
should advise the practical man, in a spirit of 
co-operation, otherwise the problem will not be 
properly solved. 


False dignity often prevents proper contact. 
There should be no “boss” in an architect’s office, 
not even the architect himself. The spirit of com- 
panionship and proper relationship should be en- 
couraged to its fullest extent. However, even 
though this relationship may exist to its fullest ex- 
tent, the architect should show absolute control of 
the direction of his work; his personality should 
dominate and be clearly evident in his work when it 
comes before the public. 


From Harry D. Payne, of the Office of Wm. B. 
Ittner, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ww M. B. ITTNER has taken the position in the In- 

stitute and before the profession at large that 
it 1s one of the important functions of the present 
generation of Architects to give to the Nation a new 
generation of Architects competent to lead in the 
future development of American Architecture. and 
capable of dealing with its many intricacies. To 
this end, the office of Wm. B. Ittner has always 
welcomed the boy who desired to enter as an ap- 
prentice as well as the young graduate anxious to 
perfect his practical knowledge. To such it stands 
as an office of opportunity. The so called “plan 
factory’ methods do not prevail, each man _ being 
given an opportunity to develop in all the branches 
of an Architect’s work: sketches, working draw- 
ings, detailing and even in the preparation of models 
for carved and cast work. The men are not limited 
in the scope of their endeavors, but each assignment 
of work must be efficiently executed. The men of 
more mature experience in the work are the coaches 
for the novice. 

There is no real occasion for friction or 
jealousy between the men since each one realizes the 
strong points of the others, assists in the elimina- 
tion of weaknesses and then all combine in earnest 
effort to produce successful designs. I do not mean 
to imply that the structural and mechanical engineers 
do not occasionally trample on the toes of the ar- 
chitectural men, but that is in the day’s work. This 
leads to the point that the development in the same 
office of all the varying phases of a complete build- 
ing project is a considerable factor in the creation 
and education of a dexterous, capable Architect. 

It is Mr. Ittner’s belief that the system of mak- 
ing each man realize his importance as a factor in 
the completed design has tended toward the suc- 
cessful conclusion of many commissions. 

During the past year an insurance policy has been 
taken out for each man, the benefits accruing there- 
from being made payable to a beneficiary designated 
by him. This protection has been extended. to 
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superintendents at the various projects throughout 
the country. 

To sum up the foregoing, the effort has been 
to develop the capabilities of each man and in so 
doing, to serve the best interests of the client and of 
Architecture. 


From J. E. Wood, Capt. Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Assistant to Engineer Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. 


Y OBSERVATION is that the personality of 

an office is dependant upon that of the 
dominating figure thereof. The office which has two 
outstanding figures of strength seldom continues in 
partnership unless each dominates definite phases of 
the organization’s activities. Many strong firms 
composed cf brilliant personnel have dissolved 
through contesting personalities. 

As members of an organization must be comple- 
mentary one to the other, so must the entire office 
operate. In a large office one finds every type of 
personality, disposition and ability. Some must be 
driven and others must be led. The successful of- 
fice has at its head a man who secures the maximum 
results either through the strength of his own per- 
sonality or through the thorough understanding of 
his subordinates. 


From Lawrence & Hoford, Architects, 
Portland, Oregon 


pA ke ware as well as Democracy, is an 
undertaking of a co-operative nature. While 
society has come to recognize the so-called architect 
as responsible for his building, it cannot be over- 
looked that, in reality, the result is made possible by 
a large number of men, co-operating. This concep- 
tion of the problem carries the architect’s obligation 
beyond his own immediate organization into the 
ranks of the contractors and craftsmen, and is too 
apt to engender a minimizing of his obligation to 
his own force. 

In fairness, it has always seemed to the writer, 
that the architects’ organization should recognize the 
leaders in the organization by publishing their names 
on firm letter-heads, etc. A system of profit shar- 
ing amplifies the spirit of fair play and confidence 
essential to real co-operation. Conferences between 
the force and members of the firm are always help- 
ful—where free discussion of office methods and re- 
sults of office undertakings are entered into. 

It seems to the writer that the danger of the office 
is specialization and that, as an antidote to this, the 
designers should be given an opportunity to visit 
the work in construction and that the superintendent 
and engineer should be early brought in touch with 
the design work. 

An architect, with a real vision of his great pro- 
fession, should give personal attention to the 
progress of his men. He too seldom realizes that the 
men in his employ, who are to be the future archi- 
tects of his community, are permanently influenced 
by his own standards of ethics, design and construc- 
tion. 

No city should be without its architectural club, 
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which the practicing architects of the community 
should support freely with their money, their time 
and their interest. 

The modern architect, if he is to survive the dan- 
gers which threaten his profession, must learn the 
lesson of co-operation. He must realize the func- 
tions and the rights of all the elements in the build- 
ing industry. He should lead in reforms, but he 
has too long played the role of dictator. His iso- 
lation has been especially marked in his failure to 
fraternize with the craftsmen who erect his build- 
ings, and who of all the men in the industry, can be 
most useful in carrying out his standards of con- 
struction and of design. 

Strong as these obligations are, they are, however, 
not comparable in the last analysis, with the obli- 
gation of the architect to his own draftsmen. 


From Electus D. Litchfield, & Rogers, Architects, 
New York 


ig HAS always been my theory that the most suc- 
cessful results in architecture are only obtained 
by the whole office acting as one man, with each in- 
dividual in his particular sphere, from the concep- 
tion of the work to its completion, doing his utmost 
to make each element of the design and construc- 
tion absolutely its best possible. In an organization 
guided by this principle, there is bound to be differ- 
ence of opinion and at times friction; which after 
all is perhaps not unhealthy, for it is only when the 
principle is not appreciated that hard feelings de- 
velop. The individual who is not broad enough to 
appreciate the principle is only a hindrance in an 
active architectural organization. 


From Albert Kelsey, Architect, Philadelphia. 


Reece to your letter, I would say 
that my office is so small that it is easy to main- 
tain the human element while working out all 
problems that I may have to solve. But I might say, 
in looking back over a period of between twenty- 
five and thirty years, that this office has been a 
happy home for the few draftsmen I have em- 
ployed, and it is a source of great satisfaction to 
me that so many of them have succeeded after leav- 
ing. I attribute this happy state of affairs to the 
close personal relations existing between us and to 
the fact that I have always encouraged draftsmen 
to join the T-Square Club and to strive to take the 
course at the University of Pennsylvania. With the 
result that they have felt their future depended 
somewhat upon following my advice, and feeling so 
have worked with me with unusual loyalty and 
spirit. 

Another. point which is not as far away from the 
subject as might be supposed, might be dwelt upon 
with advantage to the profession, and that is that 
the best architecture is always produced by the 
most generous architects and those least_afraid_of 
each other. In support of this, let me call attention 
to the little group of architects that broke away from 
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the old order of things some thirty years ago here 
in Philadelphia, and at length made the local 
Chapter of the Institute of some importance. In 
those days the meetings used to be held in different 
architects’ offices and it is my sincere belief that 
the greatest benefit derived from attendance came 
through prowling about through another architect’s 
drafting room and through learning his ways and 
methods. 

Now, while your excellent journal is published 
almost exclusively in the interest of draftsmen, most 
of them nevertheless look forward to the time when 
they may be taken into the firm or start out for 
themselves. Therefore, it is my belief that to get 
the most out of a man you must show him that you 
are sincerely interested in his future and always 
anxious to lend him a helping hand. 


From John Mead Howells, Architect, New York 


I FEAR I may have nothing that will sound 
original to contribute to your symposium. 

Through my connection with Diplomés Society 
and with the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects I 
have been particularly interested in seeing young 
designers, especially many who could not even go to 
college, sent abroad or led directly into professional 
offices. Many, of course, are in offices already and 
combine their work there with the Beaux-Arts work. 

It is interesting to see a man of this type, a few 
years later, pass out of the drafting room arm in 
arm with some practical specification-writing friend, 
and start in his own practice. 

It is an uncomfortable fact that some of these 
men sometimes find they cannot sustain an office 
through the lack, I suppose, of a wide and influen- 
tial enough acquaintance in the town where they 
start. If they can bridge over this period by win- 
ning a competition or two they usually get a foot- 
hold. 


From D. Everett Waid, Architect, New York 


Te ANSWER to your question I would say that 
the human element is as important in the office 
as in the home. The largest portion of each per- 
son’s time and energy is expended in the hours de- 
voted to work. If the relationship during that time 
is not human in the highest sense it means that life 
is a failure. 

I like to think of an architect’s organization as 
his office family. If he does not take some active 
interest in the personal welfare and ambitions of 
each member he is not living up to his duty. On 
the other hand if they are not concerned about the 
work turned out by the office, beyond its function 
as a salary producer, they are only machines and 
are missing the meaning of real loyalty to self and 
to each other. 

Perhaps other architects can confess failure in as 
large degree as do I. But, too, we may think we 
know a few things which we ought to try to do. 
Give us credit at least for good intentions. One of 
these is a financial dividend (not a “bonus”) vary- 
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ing with the success of the year’s business and based 
in some fair way on earnings, length of service and 
interest in the office and fellow employees. 

Another matter in which the architect may wisely 
take an interest in disability and life insurance for 
each one of his organization. 

The obligation which perhaps rests most strongly 
on every practising architect and the one which he 
most often fails to discharge is that of giving every 
potential practitioner in his office an all around ex- 
perience instead of keeping him ina rut. The Board 
of Registration could quote many instances of bril- 
liant young graduates in architecture who have been 
three years in subsequent office work and still re- 
main totally ignorant of many qualifications es- 
sential for them to possess in the independent prac- 
tice of architecture. 


From Lionel Moses, New York City 


A LITTLE incident in which the writer once 

figured seems to embody so well a number of 
essentials of the problem of the human element in 
the architect’s organization, as to be worth relating, 
though it is not directly in the field of architectural 
practicens) 

A long time ago—let us say twenty years more or 
less—the writer was charged with the duty of ob- 
taining, at very short notice, a zinc plate of a 
drawing so that a hundred prints could be made for 
distribution within forty-eight hours. 

It was natural that he should go to the largest and 
best concern he knew to obtain quick results; but a 
telephone message brought the reply that they were 
too busy and that a firm whose name was given 
might do the job. 

The “too busy” firm gave up business about a 
year ago, publishing the fact that the class of trade 
which they sought did not afford sufficient support 
for them to carry on. The little concern then on the 
third and fourth floors of a converted house in 
Union: Square is now the proud possessor of an 
establishment of considerable size and, from all ap- 
pearances, is very successful. 

We may forget the firm which has gone out of 
business. There is no moral to adorn our tale so 
far as it is concerned. They probably cashed in and 
paid a hundred cents on the dollar and the name of 
the firm’s founder will always remain in the annals 
of printing. It is the other firm that is of inter- 
est because of the memorable experience attached 
to it. The writer after obtaining the address of 
the little concern, with his rather large drawing 
under his arm, jumped into a hansom and in a few 
minutes was dropped at the entrance of the Union 
Square establishment. On entering a door two 
flights up, he was greeted by a man somewhat 
younger than middle age who, without any pre- 
liminaries asked the question, “What can we do for 
you?” (I learned later that he was the boss help- 
ing out the office boy.) On hearing what was 
needed he simply said,. “Go upstairs and _ tell 
Tommy.” Upstairs was a busy place with four 
young men bustling about, doing things. “Where's 
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Tommy,” said the visitor. Tommy was under the 
focusing cloth of a camera. His head popped out; 
he called one of the other boys to “finish focusing 
that camera”’; and said, ““What can we do for you?” 
That was the second time the same words had been 
spoken within three minutes. Both times the idea 
was conveyed that “do” was the central and guiding 
thought. “We” and “do” are a wonderful pair of 
words. “Can you do so and so?’ (to Tommy). 
“Sure,’ answered Tommy. Then ensued as pretty 
a piece of team work as a Yale football team could 
boast. While the drawing was being unwrapped 
one.of the boys pulled forward the board on which 
the drawing was to be tacked. Another dragged a 
camera (not the one that Tommy had been using) 
into position and by the time it had been focused, a 
plate holder was handed the protographer (Tommy ) 
and the exposure was made. 

After seeing negatives developed the writer left 
with the drawing, having arranged that the zinc 
plate would be delivered at nine o’clock next day. 
It was, even though Tommy and a helper had to 
work overtime to produce the result. The finished 
prints were made the following day and sent to their 
destination. Why they were wanted on that day the 
writer never, by the way, learned. But anyway, the 
job was done, thanks to Tommy and his side 
partners. 

On returning to the office at 5:15, having been 
away for an hour or so, there were found to be 
notices of two telephone calls on the writer’s desk, 
but the operator had in one case gotten the name 
so incorrectly as to make it impossible to identify 
the caller and in the other case the name could have 
been any one of a dozen persons known to the of- 
fice. There was no telephone number of either slip. 
The operator had left and was probably on the 
5:15 for “Nutclair” to attend to the first duty of a 
commuter which, as everyone knows, is to rake and 
coal the furnace. 

All of which reminds one of the “message to 
Garcia,’ part of this story being similar and the re- 
mainder so different. 

And in passing one might recommend this little 
tale to every architect, for his library. (The book- 
let 1s in all the public libraries. ) 


Co-operation should start at the outside office. 


It should end with the boss. It often ends be- 
fore it reaches any where near him and cases have 
been known where it ends just at him even when, 
in rare cases, it gets to him. 


Schemes and plans of running an office “efficient- 
ly” generally become top heavy. An office cannot 
run automatically, but co-operation can be made 
automatic if, among other things the pervading spirit 
is one founded on a tolerance of the “different” 
personality which is inherent in the other fellow, and 
due regard taken of his (and one’s own) abilities 
and short comings. Tolerance engenders sympathy 
for and from another (bosses please take notice). 
It is more than mere studied politeness. 


Co-operation rests on willingness at any time to 
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help the other fellow. If you are willing to help 
him he will be willing to help you. Both need it 
sometime or other. Be willing to give help all the 
time and you'll get help at the time you need it most. 
If you are not too busy to attend to business (even 
if it 1s the other fellow’s) neither will he be too 
busy when you need him. If you are temperamental 
keep it for your work. Don’t use it up on your 
co-laborer (bosses please take notice). 

And so one could go on indefinitely composing 
and quoting adages, some of which might sometimes 
be taken to heart and acted upon. 

All the same in proportion to the number of 
times the above few adages (and some others which 
everyone can bring to mind) are acted upon just so 
often will successful co-operation result and co- 
operation is like mortar in the wall (the modern 
wall, not the Parthenon and similar). Anyway, 
“What can we do for you?” will help some if we 
really mean it. 


From Smith & Walker, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


je THIS office, which is a small one, employing 
only a few draftsmen, “the human element in 
the architect’s organization” has not been a serious 
problem, particularly since both members of the firm 
are not so far removed from the draftsman’s point 
of view as to render them out of sympathy with 
the problems of the employee. 


In general, we have tried to make it clear to our 
men that we consider their interests ours, just as 
we expect them to consider our interests theirs: that 
we do not propose to “hire and fire,’ but that a posi- 
tion with us is reasonably permanent if services are 
loyally given, and that increases of salary will be 
given voluntarily by us always when they are hon- 
estly earned and appropriate. 


We are glad to help our men with their outside 
problems, encourage them to undertake work on the 
side, insofar as it does not interfere with office time, 
and when they have gone as far as they can with 
us, do our utmost to place them in offices where the 
opportunities are greater and more remunerative. 
We have always been glad to have them use our of- 
fice facilities and equipment outside of hours for 
the working out of student problems, competitions 
and outside work. 


It is evident to us that the better type of archi- 
tectural draftsman is recruited from a very special 
class of men, usually of a sensitive and refined sort, 
and in general we feel certain that such men must 
be given the consideration commensurate with the 
services they are expected to render. A time clock 
system is obviously unsuited to the conditions pre- 
vailing in an architectural office of modern tenden- 
cies, and there is no doubt in our minds but that the 
best results are obtainable through honest co-opera- 
tion and the sympathetic handling of each individual 
whose work has a definite bearing on the output of 
the firm he serves. ; 
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Courtesy of G. Dewey Swan. 
PENCIL SKETCH BY F. E. GETTY 
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produce on the other side of this sheet an unusually pleasing pencil eae by F. E.G 
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On the other side of this sheet is CEPT an old alan figure drawing anes ay 
John Mead Howells. The name of the artist is not known. The drawing was acquired by 
on one of his visits to Italy and is of unusual interest because of the skill and delicacy of 
in the technique and the excellence of the rendering of anatomy. It will be noted thas 
composed of hatching of lines that are clear and fine. 
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1853-1906 


URRENT reputation .of living artists and 

that of those of the past generation—bound 

up so much as it is with fashion and some- 
what obscured or exaggerated by the conventional 
cant and eulogies which always follow upon the death 
of recent luminaries—causes any attempt at judg- 
ment upon the work 
of the men about us 
or those we _ have 
known to go _ little 
further than individ- 
ual opinion. Each of 
us has his own opin- 
ion, more or less 
definite, of all the 
people about us, and 
of their work and 
doings. Such opinion 
in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred cases im- 
proves as we know 
more intimately the 
man and his work— 
provided we have not 
in our imaginations 
deified the being to 
the point of disillu- 
sionment. Until the 
personality of a man 
has passed beyond 
the memory of every 
living human being 
anything approaching 
permanent reputation 
as to his works—any- 
thing that may find its 
way into the histories 
of art to be written 
for future generations 
—is in the melting- 
pot. Mixed with his 
reputation as an artist 
there is always a 
quantity of gossip, anecdote and matter of human 
interest that is inseparable for the time being. 
There could be no point in trying to separate it. 
Should we find half the interest in the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini, beautiful as we must all rceog- 
nize it to be, without having read his fascinating 
autobiography. The contents of the “melting-pot’’ 
may be stirred—more or less clarification may result 
from slight additions to its content—that is about 
all. The more we know of the human qualities of 
an artist the more we are likely to find ourselves in 
sympathy with his aspirations. The commentator 
may point to things interesting to himself, or which 
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he has observed as interesting to the men about 
him and thinks for such reasons, that they may be 
found interesting to others. 

The trite proverb that “A good artist is always 
a good fellow,” which has come down from at least 
Thackeray’s time, I have heard repeated by men of 
~~ such exceptional op- 
portunities for obser- 
vation as Frank Mil- 
let and Sir William 
Horne. In each case 
hope that it might be 
so, may have fathered 
the expression (so far 
as my estimation goes 
the hope might well 
be. gratified; sfor 1 
found them both good 
artists and good fel- 
lows )—but which of 
us with even a moder- 
ately wide acquaint- 
ance among the recog- 
nized artists of our 
time fails to note that 
many lack the essen- 
tial qualities of good 
fellowship in being a 
compound of conceit, 
vanity and narrow- 


ness. Fortunately, 
however, such “ex- 
ceptions prove the 


rule,’ and from the 
great many to whom, 
in my opinion it ap- 
plies in the most fa- 
vorable sense, have 
been drawn the sub- 
jects of these essays 
on “Master Drafts- 
Mien 

Sir William was 
speaking of Stanford White when he repeated the 
proverb quoted above; and in describing the making 
of plans for the building of the Mount Royal Club, 
at Montreal, branched off into stories about White, 
the man and the artist, soon forgot “the plans” and 
told of White’s lively personality and interest in 
pictures, jewelry, rugs, lamps, books and_ their 
covers, etc. and said, “It didn’t matter what we 
discussed or whether it was art or the draft-gear of 
a freight train, fishing or canoeing, he soon took the 
lead in the conversation. In his enthusiasm his voice 
rose like a bag-pipe.” 

Of my personal observation, one or two anecdotes 
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may help in the sketch of the man. He came one 
day during lunch hour to a decorator’s office in New 
York, where I was employed as a young draftsman, 
to see a detail drawing that had been made by 
Thomas Johnson, while the latter was out at 
lunch. Somehow his large energetic figure, 
dominating, intense personality, seemed to fill the 
whole office. “Beautiful!’’ he exclaimed, “fine as 
the Parthenon!” Then, after a second, taking up a 
piece of tracing paper: “Dammit, if it isn’t, we'll 
make it so.” He sketched rapidly some alterations 
to the mouldings and ornament, composed the 
sketch and detail, crushed the tracing in his hand, 
dropped it on the floor, said—looking at the original 
detail :—“Fine! Just as it is,” and abruptly rushed 
off. When Johnson came in, he picked up the ball 
of crushed tracing paper, did his own comparing, 
said, “Better,” and altered the detail to agree with 
Mr. White’s sketch. “It is a way he has,” said 
“Tom,” later in the day. 


I have another impression of him when, during a 
meeting of the Detroit Museum of Art, called to 
consider a proposed memorial to be built to com- 
memorate the bi-centennial of the founding of 
Detroit, he was standing on the platform being 
introduced by the late Mayor Maybury to a 
sizable audience, including several architects. The 
Mayor was enthusiastic about Mr. White (he 
had been with him all day, and I’ve never 
even heard of anybody who was not infected with 
Mr. White’s high-powered enthusiasm in half that 
time). “Mr. White,” he said, “is the architect who 
designed all the buildings at the Chicago World’s 
Fair.” Something must have suddenly bitten 
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White’s moustache, on both sides, for both hands 
shot to his moustache and brushed it outwards. 
Wrinkles appeared at the sides of his eyes, and 
St. Gaudens’ description of him as a “red-head” 
applied for a minute or two from the top of his 
collar, up. “But he never even peeped!” laughed 
George D. Mason, who sat next to me. He was 
“back on the job” in an instant and gravely de- 
scribed the proposals shown by the drawings. 


It was the Mayor, however—not he—who de- 
scribed the design as “a Greek Doric column: the 
largest in the world” : which drew from Louis Sulli- 
van the humorous, somewhat caustic comment, 
“They asked their architect to think of a memorial 
and he thought of ‘a Greek Doric Column: the 
largest in the world.’ It is as if I were to ask you to 
think of an orange and you thought of a sausage— 
the largest in the world.’ I imagine that if Mr. 
Sullivan had been around when Mr. White read 
that comment he would have learned the point to a 
saying that “Stanford White didn’t have a red 
head for nothing.” 

His force and enthusiasm carried forward the im- 
petus that Richardson had given, and Hunt had done 
so much to develop, in making architecture a part of 
American civilization. So much so that at the time 
he passed away it seemed to the writer that what was 
said of him and his work left no credit to his as- 
sociates and assistants; yet of whom I had known 
him to speak as though he felt he would be nothing 
without them. Once, when I wrote an article in a 
London paper in which I quoted as nearly as I could 
recall—and correctly as far as I was informed—a 
statement that Mr. McKim had made to me to the 
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effect that some of the men in the office had done as 
much or more, in developing the judgment of him- 
self and White as ever they had that of their as- 


- sistants, mentioning among others Cass Gilbert. I 


received a letter from Mr. Gilbert positively deny- 
ing the statement and giving his version thus :— 
“The truth is we were just young fellows working 
under Stanford White. He was the leader of us 
all and we looked up to him and admired him, as 
man and artist, more than I can tell you. It am 
sure I had no influence upon him whatsoever and I 


- do not think any of the others did either; and 


loyalty, and truth compel me to say so.” When 
I assured Mr. Gilbert of my authority for my state- 
ment, he said: “Oh, that was just Mr. McKim’s 
nice way of saying things; for I have heard him 
too speak in glowing terms of the ideas of his part- 
ners and of the ‘young fellows’ who worked under 
him—and I did not fail to understand that the 
tribute to assistants was, at least partly due—as 
with Mr. McKim—to generosity.” 


A short time ago Mr. Cass Gilbert told the follow- 
ing story, to a group of architects including Mr. 
Welles Bosworth and Mr. Lawrence White, of an 
incident that occurred in- the office of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead and White many years ago when 
Joseph Morrell Wells was a member of that firm: 
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“Stanford White came rushing into the office with 
a picture of a small French church in his hand. 
‘Look here! Mr. Wells,’ he exclaimed, ‘look, here’s 
something as fine as the Parthenon—in a way,’ 
Mr. Wells looked. ‘Yes, White,’ he replied, ‘fried 
eggs are as fine as the Parthenon—in a way.” 


Mr. White’s career as a brilliant. architect and 
one of the original association of artists in the great 
firm of McKim, Mead and White is too well known 
and appreciated and fresh in the memory of even 
the youngest of his confreres to require any men- 
tion of it here. A delightful collection of corre- 
spondence between him and Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
presented by Homer Saint Gaudens, was published in 
Volume XXX of the “Architectural Record.” 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz in his book, “American Ar- 
tists,” includes an enthusiastic chapter about him 
and his work, in which he states: ‘The best tribute 
that can be paid to Stanford White is recognition of 
the influence of his artistic standard upon New 
York and upon the whole country.” 

But the most charming record, tribute, and reflec- 
tion of the sunny light he cast about him is found 
in the book of “Sketches and Designs with an Out- 
line of His Career, by his son Lawrence Grant 
White,” published in 1920. Mr. Lawrence White 
says of his father: “On rare occasions when he di- 
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gressed from architecture he seemed to rejoice in 
the freedom from the limitations imposed by stone 
and..mortar and to turn with a light heart to the 
making of beautiful drawings and designs. He ap- 
plied his genius to widely varied problems and has 
tightly. been called the greatest designer America 
has ever produced.” 

In the latter part of the last sentence some readers 
will perceive a naiveté to be expected of a perfectly 
natural, altogether human being, writing from a 
filial point of view. A view that might be expected, 
too, from the younger artist who has lived all his 
life in the lumens shed by the elder. Allowance 
might be readily made for possibly less enthusiasm 
coming from a hardened habitué of the studios and 
art museums of Europe and America, one somewhat 
older and whose personal impressions of Stanford 
White have been received like the flashes from a 
lighthouse by one on a ship at sea. 

But the position of the present writer is like that of 
a certain “junior counsel” in an important legal 
case of which an old judge told the following 
story: “His ‘leader’ was making a long speech stat- 
ing the grounds of appeal and stopped to examine 
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Stanford White’s book plate is reproduced be- 
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his brief. The judge happened to glance at the 
junior, who promptly said, ‘I agree.’ The leader 
looked at him severely; proceeded to talk another 
five minutes and sat down with an air of finality. 
As he did so, the junior again spoke up: ‘T still 
agree, 

Mr. Lawrence White states that, early in his 
career, Stanford White acquired “a keen observa- 
tion and a sure touch.” The studies—they are 
more than sketches—reproduced herewith, were 
made in that early period. No process of reproduc- 
tion can adequately express the fine sense of color 
or the extreme delicacy of touch displayed in the 
originals: but the architectural sense of structure, 
composition of the drawing, indication of texture 
of material, refined feeling for detail and general 
excellence of technique will be sufficient to demon- 
strate that Stanford White was a master drafts- 
man. And a study of the many executed works in 


architecture and the decorative arts produced from 
directions given by his pencil will go far to demon- 
strate the assertion that he “has rightly been called 
the greatest designer that America has ever pro- 
duced.” 


Francis S. Swales 


“MOSAICS” IN ACTUAL BUILDINGS 


BY JOHN F. HARBESON 


In this article Mr. Harbeson continues the discussion of the study of architectural design with special 


reference to the program of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 


The articles of this sertes are intended to assist 


students in the ateliers and schools where the B. A. I. D. program is followed.—Eb. 


FTER doing a number of Beaux Arts projets, 
A and using “Mosaic” on plans to explain the 

parti, and to help in making the composition in 
two dimensions what these plans must be to make a 
convincing presentation, it is well worth while to take 
for a little while a vacation from the atelier viewpoint 
to see the use that has been made of mosaic in the 
buildings of the past, and what use is being made of 
it in present day buildings. Such an excursion will 
not only be diverting and interesting, but will give a 
broader background from which to work again at 
atelier mosaic, a better understanding of the real 
truths that underlie this convention, and it will also 
enlarge one’s vocabulary of forms that may be used 
in this way, and give new ideas as to how all of the 
forms may be used. 

While doing this research work we must bear in 
mind that “mosaic” as used on plans is a convention, 
and that while we use floor pattern here, and a ceiling 
there, in some places we will use arrangements that 
are purely conventional and are not taken from actual 
building, such as the half-circle frequently put at 
openings to carry the “white” in and express the idea 
of an opening through which one may enter, and such 
as the lines connecting each pair of trees when two 
rows of trees form a vista. So, when we look up 
historical examples of mosaic it is not with the idea 
of making our plan mosaic fit into historical or prac- 
tical clothing, but to give new elements that we may 
fit into our conventions, for greater variety and 
interest. As explained before, the primary use of 
mosaic in a projet is to help explain the scheme; a 
showing of only such patterns as would be suitable 
for building into floor or ceiling would frequently 
defeat this purpose. A projet is not—should not be 
—either a working drawing or a “measured draw- 
ing,’ as we use this term to mean a statement of 
executed work. 

There was probably some thought spent on floor 
patterns almost as soon as man painted or chiselled 
decoration on the walls of his buildings. By the 
time Greek culture was in the ascendant these pave- 
ment forms were already intricate and costly in some 
of the temples. 

The Parthenon had, very probably, a simple floor 
of marble slabs (Fig. 1), but these were slabs of 
Pentelic marble—rich in quality, even in color, fine 
in grain, and were no doubt fitted together with that 
remarkable exactness and precision that character- 
izes the stone work of the wall and columns. 

In the Greek colonies, where marbles of such 
fineness were not to be had, the floors were made of 
smaller bits of stone and marble, arranged in pat- 
terned forms, such as that of the temple at Selinonte 
shown in Fig. 2. In some cases these patterns 
were exceedingly elaborate as in the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympus at Olympia (Fig. 3) where parts 


of the floor are lace-like in character. In both of 
these examples it is well to note the great variety of 
patterns used, some quite geometrical, others not at 
all so. Of course, these are “restorations” of the 
plans of these temples, but they are based on exist- 
ing fragments and on coins and other documents of 
the period. 

Roman art was an extension of the Greek culture, 
and the same pavement forms were used, a little 
stiffer in composition. The richness of the various 
pavements of the circular pavilion at Hadrian’s villa 
(Fig. 4) is lost in reproduction. Much of the effect 
was obtained by pieces of marble of many different 
colors which was exquisitely shown in this clever 
drawing, but are here, of course, simply different 
kinds of gray. The pavements of the Women’s 
Baths at Hadrian’s Villa (Fig. 5) have more of the 
freer forms found in the Greek examples, but these, 
too, were carried out in an infinite variety of color. 
If we turn for a moment to the winning plan of the 
1923 LeBrun Scholarship Competition (Page 53, 
Pencit Points for May, 1923) we see how some 
of these forms have been used in a recent presenta- 
tion. 

The early Christians used floors based on the same 
principle (Fig. 6), but in these the pieces were 
larger. The designs were usually geometrical, but 
in great variety; frequently there was no attempt 
to make opposite sides of a floor identical in design. 
This example, The Church of S. Clemente at Rome, 
shows how columns from a number of old Roman 
temples were incorporated in one design—sometimes 
with a cap or base a few sizes too large, or with a 
plinth to bring a column up to the height of the 
others. It is almost certain that the stones used in 
these patterned floors were filched from the pagan 
buildings in the same way. 

In the Renaissance this tradition was revived, but 
the floors were designed with more thought to the 
floor as a whole—with a border and a field, and with 
ornaments at important places in the field. In the 
Church of the Miracoli at Venice (Fig. 7) a strip 
down the center of the floor, the path that the pro- 
cessions followed, was treated like a rug, a custom 
that has been followed in many of our modern 
churches—at the Chapel of the Intercession in New 
York City for example. 

In the gallery of the Braccio Nuovo at the Vati- 
can there were set into the floor of large marble 
slabs complete classic Roman pavements of the type 
made of small pieces of marble (Fig. 8), just as 
Roman bas-reliefs were set into the walls. The floor 
incorporates some of the exhibits. 

These are only a few examples of the many kinds 
of floors that have been built. Even a casual search 
through the usual documents will show many more 
and of great variety. One or two other examples 
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Figure 3. Plan of Jupiter Olympus at Olympia, as Restored by Laloux, 1883, French 


Academy at Rome. From “Monuments Antiques.” 
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Figure 5. Plan of Women’s Baths, Hadrian’s Villa, as Restored by R. N. Kennedy, Fellow in Archi- 
tecture, American Academy in Rome, 1916-19. 
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Figure 2. Plan of Temple at Selinonte as Restored by Hulot, 1904, French Academy at Rome. 
From “Monuments Antiques.” 
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Figure 1. Plan of the Parthenon as Restored by Paccard, 1845, French Academy at Rome. 


From “Monuments Antiques.” 
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Figure 


8. Braccio Nuovo Gallery, Vatican Museum, Rome. 
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Figure 12. 


The Park and Chateau at Versailles from Gromort, “Choix 


Plans Executées.” 


Vatican, Rome. From “D’Espouy.” 
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may be mentioned that would repay the effort of 
hunting for them; the pavement of Siena Cathe- 
dral, with its inlaid allegorical subjects; that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, with the coats-of-arms of the Papal 
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Figure 11. Ceiling in the Ducal Palace, Venice. 


From “D’Espouy.” 
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families; and the paving about Napoleon’s tomb in 
the Invalides at Paris, etc., etc. 


Then, too, there are ceiling patterns to study. The 
early roofs were of wood, and the early ceilings were 
simply the undersides of the roof construction, or of 
the floor construction—simple in its lines. These 
elemental surfaces were sometimes decorated with 
all manner of painting and striping as at the Chateau 
Blois. In the Chiaramonte Palace a Palermo (Fig. 
9), 1s a richer one of the same kind; every square 
inch covered with painted embellishment. A ceiling 
of this type is very frequently used on a plan to indi- 
cate a dining room, or a club lounge. 

The Romans had used vaults of various kinds; the 
the Renaissance. builders used vaults of the same 
kinds. These were decorated sometimes by coffers 
only, as at the Pantheon, sometimes with elaborately 
designed patterns—partly modelled and partly only 
painted, as in the Loggia of the Villa Madama, by 
which the great hall of the Cunard Building in New 
York was inspired, and the loges of Raphael at the 
Vatican. An interesting example of this kind of 
ceiling is shown in Fig. 10, the Borgia Apartments 
at the Vatican, where the vaults are warped over 
irregular surfaces, decorated with raised mouldings, 
and have paintings in the panels so formed. The 
paintings in this case were by Raphael. 

Sometimes flat ceilings were decorated in the same 
way, as the one shown in Fig. 11 from the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, for which Veronese made the inset 
paintings. This is rich and elaborate, but still 
formal. Later, during the French Renaissance, the 
ceilings of the great Salles de Fete, flattened vaults 
of plaster were ornate with decoration—sometimes 
patterned and geometrical, sometimes containing 
human figures or mythical gods, but all well mod- 
elled and well composed. The most elaborate of 
these, which are at the same time some of the best, 
are in the Palace of Versailles. It took a royal purse 
to pay for the profusion of exquisite workmanship 
that went to make up some of these ceilings. Today 
it is only in public buildings that designs of this kind 
can be attempted, and unfortunately there are few 
workmen who can in these times approach the stand- 
ards of those days. 

The journeys through the documents should not 
stop at ceilings and floors, however. Furniture, lay- 
outs of machinery in a mill, the top views of ships, 
locomotives, automobiles, all have their uses. One 
of the new sources of study is the aeroplane photo- 
graph which can give many suggestions in the study 
of large plans and their entourage. 

The plan of the park of the Palace at Versailles, 
Fig. 12, a “measured drawing” showing that which 
exists—will give many hints as to the furnishing of 
the entourage, the use of the little points and accents 
that help so much to give life to a plan. Some of 
these may be trees, some lamp-posts, some statuary; 
they all can be used in “composing” that conventional 
drawing, the plan. (See Fig. 171, aeroplane photo- 
graph of a part of this garden, PENciL Points for 
October, 1922). 

De Neufforge, Blondel, Percier and Fontaine, 
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Detail of Competition Design for the Hudson—Fulton Memorial submitted by 
and Paul P. Cret. Rendered by Paul P. Cret. 


Albert Kelsey 


Figure 46. Competition Design submitted by Albert Kelsey and Paul P. Cret, Hudson—Fulton Memorial 
Competition. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING, PART VII 


BY FRANCIS*S. SWALES 


In the serial article of which this is the seventh installment Mr. Swales explains practical methods of rendering. 
These methods, though based on what may be regarded as standard practice include variants that have been found 
effective in actual work. In preparing this article Mr. Swales has drawn freely upon the fund of experience he 


has gained in his architectural work.—Eb. 


HE plan (Figure 45 of the design for a Mu- 
seum of Art and Archeology, submitted by 
Mr. Paul Cret 'for the Chenavard Prize at 
Paris, is an example of a technique that is far removed 
from that usual in American work. All the exact- 
ness and “neatness”’ characteristic of our renderings 
of plans gives way to a treatment approximately a 
free water-color sketch. It is very knowing of 
method; but the method is well concealed under 
glowing translucent color—in which Mr. Cret excels 
—and the line work is all but lost in the soft model- 
ling of the planes and contours. The plan in this 
case seems to have been made to “match” the eleva- 
tion. It is simply a big water-color sketch composi- 
tion depending on the rendering for its definition. 

In his drawings for the Hudson-Fulton Memorial 
(Figures 46, 47 and 48) a very striking academic 
method has been firmly adhered to throughout the 
presentation of the design proper, the only freedom 
allowed being at the water’s edge and in the foliage 
at the ends of the drawing, beyond the achitectural 
parts. The line work of the architecture appearing 
against the dark background is vigorously—almost 
harshly—drawn; while the work upon the fore- 
ground terraces, steps, etc., is kept soft with a lighter 
shade of ink and a wider line. In the few lower 
steps in the lowest flight the lines have been widened 


to give the effect of narrow washes representing the 


risers. Texture of the building surfaces, and the 
“oreys’ of the design, are given by the most careful 


and painstaking drawing of jointing, ornament and 
other detail. The free standing parts of the com- 
position, general mass, the columns and statue show- 
ing against the dark sky and the pedestals, etc., in 
the middle foreground and the pavilions in the ad- 
vanced foreground, are all silhouetted with a line 
heavier than that used elsewhere. The silhouette 
line is darkest—almost black—around the most dis- 
tant features and becomes lighter, giving less con- 
trast, as the planes of the parts advance. A few 
light washes are used to key up the planes of the ter- 
races and buildings and light transparent shadows 
are cast upon the buildings and colonnades. Re- 
flected shades are indicated on the left hand, curved 
portion of the colonnade. The principal rendering 
is confined to the accessories—the bulkhead wall, 
waterfront stairs, ships, trees, which surround the 
design but do not become essential parts of it. The 
drawing which is about four feet high by six feet 
long is rendered in ivory black warmed with raw 
sienna. The uneven settling of the mixture as well 
as its warmth and richness of tone gives a strong 
vibrant quality to the total effect. The texture 
to the retaining walls is given by going over the 
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whole surface with a pen and drawing in each piece 
of the random stonework (Figure 47). The draw- 
ing of the trees, the ships and indications of steam 
and other signs of activity and the free rendering 
of the ripples in the water give just the touches 
necessary to relieve the rigidity of purely conven- 
tional expression and apprize us of the artist, as well 
as the skilled technician, at work. 

The quality of texture may be given to a drawing 
rendered with flat washes by drawing over it with a 
charcoal, carbon-or lithographer’s pencil, and large 
or detail drawings can be effectively presented that 
way (Figure 45). It is a very easy way when a good 
free-hand technique has been developed by the 
draftsman. Such technique consists of a line almost 
uniform in width and of a characteristic length; and 
a regular spacing, or width of the “white line” be- 
tween. Such drawing for purposes of modelling is 
the same in technical character as the more custom- 
ary wash drawing—the same conventions and 
“tricks” are employed to bring out the relief of the 
foreground and nearer planes and to set back the 
more distant parts or planes. Only the principal 
masses need be rendered in wash and those only for 
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the purpose of giving body. All of the graded 
effects of light and shade are taken care of in the 
texture; but a different method of applying the tech- 
nical principles of modelling a drawing comes into 
play. Instead of a number of thin graded washes 
and the employment of settling pigments, rough sur- 
faced papers to give a luminous effect to the whole 
of a shadow, it is given by direct drawing of masses 
of lines, which in the total effect become planes. 
Gradation is effected by either grading the lines 
from dark at one end of a mass to light at the other 
—a difference of pressure on the pencil; or by spac- 
ing the lines further apart; or by cross-hatching at 
one end more than elsewhere and dropping out part 
of the hatching as one goes along; or, of course, by 
combining the different methods. As one adopts the 
methods using a point to obtain lines, by which in 
mass, a plane is expressed, one passes from the 
technique of the painter to that of the draftsman and 
the engraver; and many of the conventions used in 
the line-work of the drawing prepared for wash ren- 
dering undergo considerable modification in hand- 
ling. Rendering to express texture is mainly used 
(Continued on Page 80) 


Figure 47. Detail of Design submitted by Paul P. Cret and Albert Kelsey for Hudson—Fulton Memorial. 
Competition. 
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Figure 49, Detail of Design by Paul P. Cret and Zantzinger, Borie and Medary, Competition for Kansas 
City War Memorial. 
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CARNEGIE. ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
HEV ESBURGH, PA; 


HE Carnegie Architectural Society, student organ- 

ization at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
again takes the privilege, kindly extended by PENcIL 
Potnts, of reviewing their activities for the past several 
months and announcing the results of the election of 
officers, held recently. 

Mr. C. A. Lundquist and Mr. J. S. Douglass were re- 
elected to the offices of President and Treasurer respective- 
ly. Mr. A. K. -Goehring was elected Vice-President 
and Mr. D. C. Doig, Secretary. Two new names were 
also elected to membership; Mr. P. Hoffer Sload and J. 
Donald Mawhinney. 

Of special interest, not only to the members but to 
the department as a whole, was the week of Jan. 13, which 
carried out, according to the policy of the organization 
both their educational and social endeavors. On the even- 
ing of Jan. 15th, Mr. Steen, prominent Pittsburgh arch- 
itect, addressed members and guests at the house which 
is located on the Campus. His talk, which was related 
from his own experiences in the practice of Architecture, 
was especially interesting and contained excellent advice 
from a student’s viewpoint. 

On Jan. 18th, a Smoker was held at the house with 
members of the Department as guests. Despite the con- 
flict with another Campus activity on that night a large 
turnout was present to enjoy the varied program of 
Music, Stunts and Surprises which had been arranged for 
the occasion in addition to the customary smokes and 
eats. During the same week an inspection tour of the 
Carnegie Steel Mills at Braddock, Pa., was conducted 
by the organization. This trip proved very interesting, not 
to mention the educational value. Another attractive 
meeting was held on Feb. 28th. Mr. Albert Naser, grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan, was a guest and gave 
a brief talk. 

Extensive plans have been made for future activities of 
architectural interest as well as in social respects. During 
the latter part of March, two very able speakers will de- 
liver addresses at the house. The annual banquet will 
be held during the coming month, while the departmental 
Smoker, sponsored by the organization will be held on 
March 29th. 

At every other meeting sketches are presented by mem- 
‘bers, a prize being offered for the best submitted. Two re- 


cent subjects which were exceptionally popular were of 
the C. A. S. house and sketches of some examples in the 
French Renaissance. The prize-winning sketch of the 
house competition is to appear on the C. A. S. page of the 
“Thistle”, annual publication at Carnegie Tech. 

One of the members, Mr, J. E. Tillotson, has been 
receiving congratulations for his splendid showing in the 
Beaux Arts competitions having received First Mention 
Placed in thes last twowsbo" Blan serojersse iceman. 
Franklin, alumnus, who is taking a Graduate course, has 
also been honored by election to Tau Sigma Delta, the 
highest architectural honorary at Carnegie Tech. 

A request 1s again made through Prencit Pornts that 
all alumni, with whom C. A. S. kas been unable to 
communicate, send in their present addresses. Inquiries 
in regard to courses from prospective students of arch- 
itecture are welcomed by the Society. Literature will be 
mailed upcn request. 


CHARLES MOORE AWARDED 
S: AD G SLE DAL 

HE Medal of Honor of the Société des Architects 

Diplomés par le Gouvernement, which is given from 
time to time to laymen for distinguished service in the 
advancement of Art and Architecture, has been awarded 
this year to Mr. Charles Moore, who, as is well known 
to all architects, has been for many years chairman of 
the National Fine Arts Commission in Washington, the 
only body in our National government which occupies 
itself with Art. The presentation of this medal took 
place at a dinner given by the S. A. D. G. at the Metro- 
politan Club in New York on Saturday evening, March 
first, at which addresses were made by His Excellency, the 
French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, Mr. Royal Cortissoz, 
Mr. Moore, Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York “Times” 
and Mr. Chester H. Aldrich, of Delano & Aldrich, presi- 
dent of the American Group of this society. Among those 
present were: Messrs. Cass Gilbert, Thomas Hastings, 
John Russell Pope, William M. Kendall, Louis C. Ayers, 
Harvey W. Corbett, H. V. B. Magoniele, Charles ‘A. 
Platt, Siddons Mowbray, James A. Fraser, Frederic A. 
Delano, . Edwin H. Denby, Herbert Adams, Thomas 
Adams, Donn Barber, John M. Howells, Benjamin W. 
Morris, and John Van Pelt. 

The medal given by the Society to the School of Arch- 
itecture having the best record of accomplishment for 
the year was awarded to Yale University School of 
Fine Arts at a meeting held on March third at the Uni- 
versity. Addresses were made by Mr. Aldrich, who 
presented the medal, and by President James R. Angell 
of Yale University. 


THUMB TACK CLUB OF MIAMI 


HE character of the Thumb Tack Club of Miami, 

Florida is exceptional in that its membership is com- 
posed almost entirely of student draftsmen. This club, 
which was organized two years ago in connection with 
the work of the Department of Architecture of Miami 
High School, meets on alternate Friday evenings. The 
programs are varied and interesting. Topical discussions 
of architectural subjects are held at different times, and 
trips to buildings under construction have also been under- 


. taken. 


In connection with the Thumb Tack Club is a Satur- 
day Sketch Club, the members of which go on sketching 
parties at frequent intervals. With the abundance of 
Spanish Architecture in the vicinity of Miami, it is not 
difficult to find suitable subjects to sketch. In fact, one 
cannot go two blocks anywhere in the city without want- 
ing to grab a pencil and sketch. 

At present a series of lectures are being given by 
prominent architects under the auspices of the Miami 
Architectural Club. The Club was particularly fortunate 
in obtaining the consent of Mr. H. J. Besgetoorian, of the 
Miami Architectural Club, to deliver the first of these 
lectures. Mr. Besgetoorian chose for his ubject, “Beaux 


io 
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Arts Training and Its Influence on Modern Architecture.” 
In well chosen words Mr. Besgetoorian summed up the 
development of American architecture and the influence 
which Beaux Arts training had had upon American arch- 
itects. 

Arrangements have been made for lectures by other 
prominent architects in the near future. 


EXTENSION ATELIER OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


ATURDAY evening, March 8th, the Extension Atelier 

of Columbia University held its annual dinner at the 
Roma Restaurant. Many of the old members were back, 
and nearly fifty pencil pushers sat down to the melee. 
While a terpiscordian was tickling the keys, the courses 
were interspersed with songs suited to the occasion. The 
real atelier spirit prevailed, and soon even the most sedate 
were playing with dolls toys and dog houses, the favors 
that were given out. After the demi-tasse and cigars were 
served, the Massier, Mr. Merrell G. Maybeck, introduced 
Prof. William A. Boring, Director of the School of 
Architecture. He compared our present advantages with 
those under which he worked in Paris., Mr. J. V. Van Pelt 
was then introduced and made a few general remarks 
relevant to the practice of the profession. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Harvey W. Corbett, who told a stock of 
stories of relations with clients, and gave some practical 
advice out of his own experience. Mr. A. E. Flanagan 
was next called upon and responded with some of his 
yuiet humor. Then followed Mr. Symonds, with a “selection 
from Shakespeare,” and a turn or two at the piano. All 
of the members were called upon for a story of which 
Mr. Tyler’s literary gems easily took first rank. After a 
short business se_sion, the assembly dispersed and went 
en charrette. 


ATELIER CUNNINGHAM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ser HERE you are” as Roxie says over the radio, having 
obtained a publication of our historic beginning in 
“Pencil Points” we are on our road (full of rocks) to 
fame. Not having received any more first mentions placed 
since our last writing it would seem that our road is noth- 
ing but rocks, not to mention “X’s.” 

We have at least taken one step forward, in addition 
to a few backward one’s,’ and that is the enlargement of 
our quarters. In order to meet the demand of the char- 
etteers we have taken the adjoining room (heat and light 
furnished and the roof hasn’t leaked yet.) Now in ad- 
dition to taking this room we have opened a Department 
of Interior Decoration under which a few of the members 
will do the interior problems of the B. A. I. D. The 
others will do their interior decorating at the armchair 
lunch across the street. 

Major Cunningham will continue to donate his services 
to the Atelier in both branches in which he is an expert. 

ELAH. 


“MOSAICS” IN ACTUAL BUILDING 
(Continued from Page 72) 


in their plans showing garden forms will give many other 
hints as to the handling of entourage. The pattern in 
the paving of the forecourt of St. Peter’s at Rome (Fig. 
155, Pencit Pornts for May, 1922) shows how much 
actual value there is in a few lines of mosaic even in 
such a large space. 

Supplement this kind of research by a study of the 
best of modern buildings. A trip to New York for this 
purpose—or to a lesser extent to Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Detroit or San Francisco—could be 
a liberal education in itself. Failing this opportunity, a 
voyage can be made through the current architectural 
magazines, where material, good, bad and indifferent, is 
to be found in profusion. 
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LEWIS COLT -ALBRO 
i See 


EWIS COLT ALBRO, architect, died at his home in 

New York, March 1. Mr. Albro was born in Paris, 
France, February 6, 1876. His parents were Mary Colt 
and Lewis K. Albro, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

His boyhood and early youth were spent in Pittsfield 
until in 1893 he came to New York to enter the offices of 
McKim, Mead and White. It was there, working under 
the guidance of Mr. McKim that he developed the talent 
that made him afterwards one of the best known au- 
thorities on domestic architecture of his time. 

During his stay of thirteen years with McKim, Mead 
and White, he was entrusted with many important works, 
being put in full charge of the building of several 
of the Carnegie Libraries, the palatial Mitchell residence 
at Wading River, and the city residence of Charles Dana 
Gibson. He worked with Mr. McKim on the Columbia 
University Library and became temporarily associated with 
the firm when he built the Stickler Memorial, Orange Free 
Library, at Orange, New Jersey. 

In 1906 he severed his relations with McKim, Mead 
and White and formed a partnership with Harrie T. 
Lindeberg. This new firm achieved a high reputation very 
quickly, and when by mutual consent they partéd in 1913 
to practice independently, Mr. Albro’s name was well 
known in the architectural world. 

For ten years his work was marked by a versatility and 
a keen appreciation of color, mass and design that won 
for him the distinction of being placed among the most 
notable architects who have made domestic architecture 
their specialty. 

Among some of his later important works that attracted 
wide attention may be mentioned the residence and estate 
of George Arents, Jr., at Rye, New York, the Italian villa 
of John L. Bushnell at Springfield, Ohio, the group of 
English -farm buildings at Cold-Springs-on-the-Hudson, 
(now the estate of Dr. Ernest Fahnestock) and the for- 
mal but charming Jerome Mendleson residence at Al- 
bany, N. Y. He is survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Mary Pace of Richmond, Virginia. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING, PART VII 
(Continued from page 76) 

for detail drawings; and in foregrounds and foliage of 
elevations drawn to a large scale. Occasionally it is done 
on large elevations drawn to a scale as small as one- 
sixteenth of an inch to the foot—but that requires the 
use of a very fine pencil-point or fine pen and once under- 
taken means that the combined methods of academic wash- 
rendering and of the pen and ink draftsman, or of the 
etcher, must be carried throughout the entire set of draw- 
ings in order to preserve the consistency of effect. 

A combination of wash rendering in clear, transparent 
tones, with a texture given with pen and ink, is one of the 
most effective methods developed by American delineators. 
The drawings of the Kansas City Peace Memorial con- 
stitute a particularly interesting example of such technique. 
(These will be reproduced in the next installment of this 
article. ) 


PERSONALS 


Hersert B. BEADLER, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 813 Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rosert B. CripLAND, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, has removed 
his offices to 306 South Smedley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WitiiaM R. Frampton and H. L. Bowers have been taken 
into the firm of Richard M. Bates, Jr. The firm will be 
known as Bates, Frampton & Bowers, Architects, 412-414 
Eleventh Street, Huntington, W. Va. 

Wititiam E, Spink, ARCHITECT, has opened an office at 511 
Canal-Commercial Building, New Orleans, La. 

Fetrix A. Burton, RicHARp ARNOLD FISHER, CHARLES 
Lewis Pitkin, DANA SoMEs, FREDERICK W. WEAD an- 
nounce the removal. of their offices to The Thorndike 
Building, 234-240 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HERE and THERE and THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


OETRY is scarce this month. Must be the recent cold 

snap has put a crimp in the poetry business, but 
Comrade Bert MacDonald saves the day by shooting “The 
Pest” under our door just as we are going to press. If 
he hadn’t come across in the nick of time we would have 
had to write a poem ourselves, so all the readers of this 
column have had a narrow and !ucky escape. 


THEVEES LE 


Did you ever meet that “Please loan me” pest? 

He says, “Please loan me this or please loan me that,” 
And picks on the boss as well as the rest, 

Till lately we’ve talked of passing the hat, 

So the pest in some tools could invest. 


Say! You oughta see that ‘Please loan me” pest— 
He bums my eraser and Henry’s T-square 

And gets all his thumb tacks by silent request, 

Or borrows my scale when I’m not aware. 

Gosh! I detest that “Please loan me” pest! 


Surely you’ve met a please loan me pest, 

A guy that won't buy a thing of his own. 

Even his vest is a father’s bequest, 

And he won't even pay for his calls on the ’phone. 
He sure is a pest; who wouldn’t protest? 


I guess every office has some kinda pest, 

There’s the poor sullen crab with a face full of gloom, 
But he can’t come abreast of that “Please loan me” pest, 
Whose fingers have clutched everything in the room, 
So I guess we won’t rest till the pest has gone west. 


VIDENTLY Mr. Ernest Olaf of Kansas City thinks 
this column is too serious and needs snapping up a 
little. Perhaps he is right. Mr. Olaf has the floor. 


IT WAS ENOUGH 
A Drafting Room Conversation 
By ERNEST OLAF 

RAFTING room conversations are of a varied na- 

ture. They range from the most earnest discussions 
of structural intricacies through all the phases of engi- 
neering and design and sincere expressions upon the mys- 
tical meanings of Architecture to the most irrelevant of 
badinage, amounting to most extraordinary battles of 
wit. 

An example of such repartee occurred in an office the 
day after the completion of the drawings for a rush job. 
This particular morning the architect (hereinafter often 
called “the Boss”) had arrived quietly without disturbing 
the office force, who were already at their respective tasks. 
He was pouring studiously over his work at the moment 
when the usual sounds from the drafting room were 
broken into by a slow, soft drawl, which attracted his 
attention. 


“Darned if I don’t feel like the mule this morning,” - 


were the words that he heard. 

“What mule?” came the question in another voice. 

“Ain’t you heard about that mule yet? Well, and I 
think, too, that the Boss feels like the colored man in 
the story about Missouri’s roads.” As the speaker fin- 
ished, the drawl seemed to fade as if it were pressed out; 
as if one was leaning heavily with his abdomen against a 
drafting board. 

“Tell it,’ two voices urged in unison. 

Then, starting as if the drawler were relieving the ab- 
dominal pressure, the voice was heard to say, “A passerby, 
working his way with difficulty along a road, espied a 
hat out in the middle of the mud bobbing up and down. 
That being a strange occurrence, he stopped and investi- 
gated. He found a negro, who was having a hard time 
keeping his nose above the mud and water. 


““Hey, Nigger! 
you?’ he cried. 

“Wahl, boss, I’se ain't braggin’ none, but I’se ain’t in 
no whar nigh as bad a fix as dis heah mule I’se ridin’.” 

Laughter followed, and the architect did not fail to 
catch the point for he too smiled. Then he asked him- 
self if he really had ridden the drafting people too hard, 
but his mental question remained unanswered for a young 
voice broke into the waning laughter, 

“Tf it wasn’t for us, the Boss would have a hard time, 
wouldn’t he?” 


“Yes, and we too! We'd be left high and dry, without 
any jobs.” The tone of the reply was sharp, but grad- 
ually softened as the speaker continued, “You remind me 
of what happened at our house the other evening. The 
wife had asked me to hang a picture. So the step ladder 
was brought and preparations made, when of a sudden, 
my wife, who was in the adjoining room, heard a terrific 
racket. Startled, she yelled at our son, ‘Bob, run and see 
if papa fell,’ and in he came, took one look, and shouted 
back, ‘Not yet. He’s hanging to the picture mold.” 


Smiles probably made the circle, but no audible evi- 
dence of amusement followed. 


The architect made as if to get up but thought better 
of it. He had no more than settled back in his chair 
when he heard, “I got one on the Boss, the other day 
while you were all out to lunch. One of these fresh sales- 
men waltzed in, right up to the Boss, and beamed at him 
and said, ‘You're going to have a snap very soon, are 
you not?’ I could just feel the Boss bristle. ‘You won't 


You're in a bad fix out there, ain’t 


Sketch made in Lima, Peru, by Mr. Paul Studer, 
New York. 
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have to use a comb and brush long, will you? All you'll 
need is a dust rag.” 

“Men! Men!” the lady’s voice rang protestingly. “You 
men! You're’ just like eggs; youre either fresh or 
rotten, or you're just hard boiled.” 

This precipitated an avalanche of conversational dis- 
turbance until one of the young men, getting too strong 
in his efforts at reprisal, met up with, “What? What 
are you thinking of?” from the lady. 

And his reply of “Nothing,” was answered in a quick 
flash of female elation, “Oh do take your mind off your- 
self.” 

Peace! eeacel- 

“You know that the emblem of peace is the olive branch. 
We'll choose for the emblem of war, the orange blossom.” 

“Tra la, tra la la la, I’d hate to get well of the wrong 
disease.” 

“Cut it out, or as the poet says it, you'll get yours in 
the neck.” 

Then the first voice was heard to drawl, “Vain things. 
It matters not much about what you chew the rag. Van- 
ity, all is vanity.” A tone of dignity crept into the drawl, 
“Man is but a worm of the dust, he wriggles about a 
while and finally,’ as the drawler progressed he must 
have pressed his abdomen against the drafting board for 
he grunted the final words, “finally, some chicken gets 
him.” 

It was enough. The architect got up, found his coat 
and hat and quietly made his exit. 


R. MATHEW H. TARDY, Anchor Bldg., Roanoke, 

West Va., wishes to secure a copy of PenciL Points 
for June, 1922. Mr. Sylvian Schnaittacher, 233 Post St., 
San Francisco, Calif., needs a copy of May, 1921. Mr. 
Louis Cohen, 15 Lane St., Patterson, N. J., wants a copy 
of February, 1923, and Mr. Everett S. Cofrane, care of 
Adden & Parker, architects, Boston, Mass., wants a com- 
plete set of PeNncit Points up to January of this year. 


R. A. CORRUBIA of Corrubia & Henderson, ar- 
chitects, Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., has extra 
copies of Pencit Points. Two copies of June 1920 and 
one each of October 1920 and December 1920. He would 
like to exchange any two of these numbers for one copy 


of May 1922. 


ELL, we evidently fixed up Prof. King, who needed 
a copy of Pencit Points to complete his file. Here 
is the evidence. 


Gentlemen : 
In the last issue of Pencit Points I notice that Prof. 


H. M. King of North Dakota Agricultural College would 
like to secure a copy of Pencit Points for February, 1922. 
Under separate cover, | a mailing him a copy of that 
month’s issue. J hope, however, it will not be like a little 
incident in the life of Mrs. Davidson’s father who was a 
professor for thirty years. One time he lost his um- 
brella so he placed a notice on the blackboard in his 
classroom that he would like to have it returned. The 
next day there were forty umbrellas left in his room, 
ranging in size from a baby’s parasol to a large yellow 
and white wagon umbrella. I hope Prof. King will not 
receive forty issues of Pencm Points for February, 1922. 
It is also interesting to me and a coincidence that this 
professor’s initials and last name were almost identical 
with those of my father-in-law, H. M. Kingery. 
Yours truly, 
Marion DAVIDSON. 


ERE is a letter from Mr. F. Graham Williams which 

explains itself. Here also are the rules for the 
Second Annual Golf Tournamert for Architects and 
Draftsmen to be held at Atlanta, Ga. 


We are enclosing herewith a folder which will explain 
the Golf Tournament for Architects of the Southeast 
which will be held May 9, 1924, at the Hast Lake Country 
Club, Atlanta, Georgia, and we will be glad for you to 
give this publicity for the Architects of the Southeast, 
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as it will be impossible for us to reach each individual 
Architect. 

In other words, we will be glad for you to extend an 
invitation to all the Architects and Architectural Drafts- 
men to be with us on that day, whether they get a direct 
notice from us or not. 


The Southeastern Architects’ Golf Championship Cup 

All practicing Architects, or members of any of the 
A.L.A. Chapters are eligible to compete for this cup. (No 
entrance fee.) 

Eighteen holes, medal play; (U. S. G. A. Rules) less 
your home club handicap (of not more than 30), adjusted 
to a par 72 course, will determine the winner. 

The big, permanent cup is to be held for one year by 
the winner (with his name engraved thereon). 

The miniature of the big cup is to be the permanent 
property of the winner. 


The Atlanta Architects’ Championship Cup 

All practicing Atlanta Architects, or members of the 
A.L.A. Chapters are eligible to compete for this cup. (No 
entrance fee.) 

Fighteen holes, medal play; (U. S. G. A. Rules) less 
your handicap will determine the winner. 

The big, permanent cup is to be held for one year -by 
the winner (with his name engraved thereon). 

The miniature of the big cup is to be the permanent 
property of the winner. 


The Southeastern Architectural Draftsmen Cup 

All architectural draftsmen are eligible to compete for 
this cup. (No entrance fee.) 

Eighteen holes, medal play; (U. S. G. A. Rules) less 
your handicap will determine the winner. 

The Architects of the City of Atlanta, and the drafts- 
men of the South, who do not have a club handicap MUST 
send in to the Handicap Committee THREE SIGNED 
SCORE CARDS showing their average game, and they 
will be given their handicap. 


In case of a tie it shall be played off immediately (1, 3, 
6 or 9 holes). 


The Putting Contest is for all who DO NOT PLAY 
GOLF, and will be held on the practice putting green 
at.5 330. Py MM: 

SPECIAL NOTE: The Barbecue is for ALL AR- 
CHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN, whether they play 
Golf or not, and will be at 6 P. M. 
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Attractive Announcement Card sent out by 
Mr, Robert Peal, Cleveland, O. 
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“HANDICAP COMMITTEE” 


Mr. W. J. Chase, 140 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. 
immune, LON Marietta St, Atlanta, Gas Mrs We 
Powell, Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Jas. D. Beacham, 
Drice Bide. Greenville, S. C.;.Mr. A, F. Comer, 23 Aber- 
COrimsomeoavannan, Gar; Mr. Wallis Irvin; amar Bldg. 
Augusta, Ga. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION 
Ethyl: Have you noticed how the men of all ages 
flock around Sally lately? 
Methyl: Yes, and I’ve found out why. She swiped a 
bottle of rare old Bourbon from her dad and is using 
it as her perfume! 


ANP our recently established drafting room registry 

seems to have functioned successfully in at least one 
case as explained in the subjoined letter. We have 
already been able in many cases to perform similar ser- 
vices and all we ask is that every architectural draftsman, 
specification writer and superintendent in the United 
States will register with us for the benefit of all concerned. 
You never can tell when someone may desire to locate you 
and we offer this service to the profession without expense 
of any kind. We have made gratifying progress in build- 
ing up our list but it is still far from complete. If you 
have not received a registry card it is due to no inten- 
tional discrimination on our part and we shall be glad to 
furnish forms on request. 


“Permit me to make a rather tardy acknowledgement of 
a recent favor obtained through the columns of your Pub- 
lication PeENcim Pornts. 

I refer to an item appearing in the November 1923 issue, 
Page 57, wherein you gave space to my request to help 
locate a former acquaintance and draftsman on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The item had escaped my notice at first glance, but was 
very forcibly called to my attention on December 19th by 
receipt of a letter from the gentleman in question, and 
whose address I shall give here for your possible future 
mererence, ©yril Kh. Bread, 608 De la Vista Ave., Santa 
Barbara, California, at present connected with office of 
Soule, Murphy and Hastings, Architects, of the same city. 

Your recently inaugurated system of registration for 
draftsmen was the source of my inspiration in re-newing 
my search for this particular man, and I wish to express 
my very grateful appreciation to you for providing the 
means of bringing about a re-union between Mr. Broad 
and myself, after a seeming hopeless separation of several 
years following the world war which engulfed most of us. 

Again thanking you, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
J. WILLIAM KERN, 
2 Rolf Apts., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


ROM a letter received by C. Grant LaFarge, Secre- 
tary of the American Academy in Rome, from Frank 
P. Fairbanks, Acting Director, we quote the following: 

“On the Ist of February, Director Stevens left Rome for 
his long deferred visit to Egypt. 

“Since the completion of the collaborative problem, 
the first concern has been to photograph the models and 
drawings for our future records, and to ship the work 
to New York. The individual programs of each team 


have also been forwarded to the New York office. The 
senior Architects’ team undertook the treatment of a 
Stadium entrance. Hafner, senior architect; Stevens, 


second year sculptor, and Bradford, first year painter, 
worked out this scheme. The senior sculptor, Amateis, 
with the second year painter, Floegel, and the first year 
architect, Deam, undertook a garden motif to serve as a 
setting for a piece of scultpure. Senior painter Schwarz 
prescribed the treatment of a Casino at a Health Resort. 


POINTS 


Marcean, second year architect, and Meyer, first year 
sculptor, collaborated on this project. 


“After the collaborative problem, a number of men 
felt the need of change, and started south, taking with 
them as travelling companions visiting architects and 
classical students. Hafner, architect, and Rogers, classi- 
cal fellow; Deam, architect; Meyer, sculptor, with Olsen 
and Simpson, visiting architects; Watts, composer, Rebert, 
classical fellow and Cary, visiting classicist, composed 
the groups that travelled. 


“The remaining men in residence are all occupied in 
completing their required works, and are progressing 
satisfactorily. 


“Professor Lamond offers the following translation of 
a notice of Leo Sowerby’s Quintet: 


Comoedia. Monday, February 18th, 1924. Paris. 


At the last Seance of the S. M. I. (Société Musicale 
Independante) an American composer presented an ex- 
tremely interesting work. The Quintet for wind instru- 
ments by Mr. Leo Sowerbv is of solid structure, very 
modern in concention. It is proof of its author’s very 
sure command of technique and also of his essentially 
musical qualities. It produced a strong impression. 


“Early in the month the fellows invited Mr. Blash- 
field to lunch with them and on the 16th of the month he 
sailed from Naples for New York after a much briefer 
stay in Rome than we had hoped for. 


“We have received three contributions to our library 
fund. One of 100 Dollars from Col. and Mrs. George B. 
McClellan, one of 50 Dollars from Mr. James Speyer, 
and 500 Lire from Mr. H. H. Wrenn, a visiting architect. 


“Some excellent photographs have arrived from the 
New York Office of some recent works of the former 
fellow in painting, Eugene F. Savage. They prove a 
splendid incentive to the fellows here, and are very much 
appreciated in general. 


“The water supply for the entire city of Rome has been 
seriously interrupted this month by the breaking of one 
of the main supply pipes to the city, six kilometers 
beyond Tivoli. For seven days the main building was 
without its central heating, and all water for every pur- 
pose had to be carried into the building by hand. 


“The Villas Aurelia, Bellacci and Chiaraviglio did not 
begin to receive Acqua Marcia from the main pipe for 
10 days. The interruption of the Acqua Marcia supply 
for a day or two is not uncommon for us and with our 
reserve tanks we are not greatly inconvenienced at such 
times. But we have a large quantity of Acqua Paolo 
that constantly runs away that belongs to us, which we 
are unable to use for our gardens that bake and dry up 
in the summer, because we lack funds for putting into 
use a well with pumping system at the Villa Aurelia. 


‘We are glad to report real progress in the matter of 
procuring the use of the small house now occupied as a 
trattoria on the new land at the rear and side of the 
Academy. Our Counsel, Mr. Del Frate, informs us that 
the Court has denied to the present occupants a renewal 
of the lease and has ordered the tenants to leave the 
premises by August 31st, 1924. That a ruling has been 
made in favor of the Academy is considered auspicious 
for our obtaining control, at no very distant time, of what 
still contributes a source of annoyance to the users of 
our library. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. FAIRBANKS, 
Acting Director. 


x 


E REQUIRE for our New York Office the services 

of a man with first-class selling ability and ac- 
quaintance with the more important architects to under- 
take and intensively push the sale of a high-class solid 
steel window frame, possessing many advantages and 
sound talking points. In app!ying give full details of ex- 
perience, age, salary desired, etc. A good opening for an 
energetic, practical man. Box 711, care of Pencil Points. 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


PAR Pex 


By Orro GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr. Otto Gaertner, AJI.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construction 
that are troublesome unless the architect happens to have 
met a similar problem previously—matters of a more or 
less special nature.—Eb. 


Garages (Continued)—If the fixed or wall connector 
is not on a switchboard or charging panel, care should 
be taken that the wall part cannot accidently come in 
contact with anything. The switchboards or charging 
panels, at or upon which spark producing switches, con- 
nectors or other devices occur, must be kept high enough 
so that the spark producing devices are at least four feet 
above the floor, except when such devices or panels are 
enclosed in vapor proof enclosures. If the switchboards 
and panels are placed in a separate room or enclosure 
where dangerous vapors cannot occur they may be put 
at any height. 

The above also applies to cut-outs, switches, key 
sockets, receptacles, motors and dynamos, which should 
also be placed at least four feet above the floor, unless of 
course they are a part of a vehicle. Motors may be kept 
down lower if they are of the fully enclosed type. If 
the motors are high up but are not of the fully enc!tosed 
type, they should be covered with wire screens over open- 
ings at the commutator ends, such screens being of not 
less than number fourteen mesh. 

Portable lights should have keyless sockets of metal- 
sheathed porcelain or moulded composition and should 
be provided with handles and strong wire guards with 
a hook at the top. These electrical installation sugges- 
tions are especially adaptable to garages and in addition 
the general requirements of the various electrical codes 
and the rules and regulations of the Insurance Exchanges, 
Fire Underwriter and City Ordinances must be complied 
with. These requirements permit ample leeway as to cost 
but in electrical work it is not economical to choose the 
cheapest in the end. If possible the equipment should be 
chosen for its strength, wearing quality, safety to those 
who use it and fitness for the purpose which it is to 
fulfill. At present there are numerous enclosed types of 
switches, panel boards, meter boards, etc., which not only 
exclude dust and dampness but which also prevent ac- 
cidental contact with live parts and the nuisance of being 
out of order due to being tampered with by those who are 
not supposed to meddle with or have access to them. 


Without specific cases to dicuss it is impossible to go 
into the equipment as there are so many requirements 
likely to be met and no two buildings have the same prob- 
lems. A machine shop may be connected with the garage. 
It may require individual motors for the lathes, presses, 
drills, etc., or the machinery may be equipped with pul- 
leys and belting and be operated by a single motor. The 
latter may be more economical if all the machinery is 
to be used at the same time. Likewise current must be 
supplied for motors to run air compressors, pumps, eleva- 
tors, etc., of various capacities. 


The different types of garage buildings also present 
different problems in illumination, depending upon the 
uses to which they or their subdivision are to be put. 
Machine rooms are treated differently from the show 
rooms, offices, storage rooms, etc. In the machine rooms 
individual illumination may be provided for the machines 
or only general illur ination. Generally of the two a 
combination is most effective. Offices, salesrooms and 


general utility spaces present only the ordinary lighting 
problems. In large garage rooms, repair shops, paint 
shops, wash rooms, battery rooms, and such spaces, special 
conditions occur. The fixtures in the battery room should 
be vapor proof and they should have all metal parts 
painted with an acid fume proof to prevent corrosion. 
In the wash rooms the fixtures should be waterproof. 


The question as to the number, size, and type of fixtures 
must be left to the engineer in charge as the colors of 
the walls and ceilings, ihe ceiling heights, the elevation at 
which the most intensive light is needed, and other items 
must be considered. By means of a foot-candle meter 
the amount of illumination obtained by various spacings, 
types of fixtures and their distances above the floors may 
be obtained and the most effective arrangement selected. 
Many garage owners insist on painting the wall dark with 
perhaps black wainscots to about four feet above the 
floors so as to hide as much grime and grease a possible. 
It is admitted that oily and greasy hands, exhausts from 
running motors ard numerous other garage conditions play 
havoc with light colored walls; but the darker the walls, 
the larger the cost of the proper illumination. The dark 
walls absorb a large amount of light and have little re- 
flecting qualities. No doubt it would be much better to 
save on the cost of illumination and increase the cost of 
maintenance by additional cleaning or an occasional re- 
painting of the walls and ceiling. 

A light room has a more cheerful effect on workmen 
and makes them more efficient and induces them to 
keep the premises in a cleaner and more sanitary con- 
dition as well as being a help to their morale and eye- 
sight. As an example of this one might take the motor of 
an automobile or a piece of machinery in the machine 
room. If it were painted a light warm gray instead of 
black, it would help to reflect light instead of absorbing it, 
would present a more cheerful appearance to the workman 
and he would wipe off surplus grease and dirt and put 
forth at least a little effort to keep it clean. In addition, 
the paint will lengthen the life of the machine. The 
cases of the machine and the work rooms are similar. 


Of course, the walls and ceilings will get soiled and 
lose a lot their reflecting qualities. Also different paints 
have different reflecting qualities. While reflection 
is wanted, too much in the wrong place will produce a 
glare causing eye strain and be undesirable. For the 
illumination we are more concerned in the reflection from 
the ceiling than in that from the walls, and more in that 
from the upper than that from the lower walls. It is, 
therefore, best to have the ceilings lighter than the walls, 
and as light as possible, pure white being preferable. But 
not only the color but also the finish of the paint is 
important. A glossy surface may give too much reflection 
so that a flat, eggshell, or matt finish is esential and one 
having sufficient paint or thickness to prevent dark sur- 
faces underneath from showing through and absorbing the 
light. Where decorative effects are mandatory the loss 
of light due to dark colors must be made up by increased 
lighting capacity. 

The lasting quality of the finish and the possibility of 
cleaning it must also be thought of. There is compara- 
tively little choice between any good white paints when 
they are fresh, but after they have been exposed for some 
time there is a great difference. It has been found that 
white lead and oil has a coefficient of reflection of eighty- 
three per cent when new but only twenty-five per cent 
when exposed for one year. In the same way lithopone 
paint showed eighty-six per cent and eighty per cent 
calcimine eighty-two per cent and seventy-five per cent, 
magnesia bearing flat enamel eighty-five per cent and 
eighty-two per cent and gloss enamel eighty-three per- 
cent, and eighty-three per cent. 


(To Be Continued) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFT- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent frec, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeucst, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PeNciL Pornts. 


Specifications for Metal Lath Construction.—17 speci- 
fications covering all classes of work. 7 full page plates 


of construction details approved by the Associated 
Metal Lath Mfrs. and American Specification Institute. 
16 pp. 8% x 11. Associated Metal Lath Mfrs., 123 West 


Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mapaz Hand Book No, 1.—Neat little pocket size memo- 
randum and note book, leather bound, containing data 
on painting and paint materials, and much other ma- 
terial interesting to architects and draftsmen, including 
a chapter on lace stencils, color formulas, ete. New 
Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, NewYork City. 

Built-Up Roofing for Modern School Buildings.— 
A. I. A. standard classification 12B14. Booklet covering 
subject illustrated by 50 examples of modern 
structures of various types and sizes. Specifications and 
other useful data. 36 pp. 8 x 11. Philip Carey Co., Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Published by the same firm. Specifications for Built-up Roof- 


ing. Eight specifications covering different problems with de- 

tail drawings covering flashings, etc. 24 pp. 8x11. Pipe and 

Boiler Coverings. Catalog No. 1862, showing application of 

asbestos and magnesia products for insulating purposes. Spec- 

ifications, much technical data, diagrams and tables. 70 pp. 

6x 9: 

Air-kore Fire Doors.—Folder describing new type of 
door with details of construction and test made by 
Underwriters Laboratory. ‘J. G. Wilson Corp., 11 East 
36th St.; New York City. 

Putting Move Light Into Basements.—Folder describ- 


ing steel basement window. Tables of sizes, detail draw- 
ings. The Bogert & Carlough Co., Patterson, N. J. 

Ankyra —Booklet showing application of this type of 
Anchor in building construction. Sectional drawings 
showing details of ‘application. 32 pp. Ankyra Mfe. 
Co., 148 Berkeley -St., Philadelphia, .Pa. 

For Roofs ef Lasting Beauty.—Folder in colors show- 
ing Mohawk Rustic Colonial and Standard Shingles. 
Methods of Construction. Mohawk Asbestos Slate Com- 
pany, Ine, Utica, Ney. 


Specification for Acid Fume Exhaust Fans.—A. I. A. 
File No. 30-d-1. Specifications for both alternating cur- 
rent and direct current, table of data on exhaust fans. 


The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Webster From the Air.—Attractive 
with a series of aerial photographs. 
engineering service as applied to modern heating. 
9 x 12. Warren Webster & Co.. Camden, N. J. 

Published by the same firm, Bulletin 726 describing the Web- 
ster Boiler-Return Trap. Typical. layout showing uses of this 
device, diagrams and technical data. 

Whale-Bone-Ite Seat.—Catalog FE describing and show- 
ing construction of this modern accessory for the well 
appointed building. 16 pp. 9 x 12. The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co.,-623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Handbook and Price List.—Covers wrought iron pipe 
and tubing for various uses, photographs, tables and 
much jusefultdatas® 43 pp, Tbs we) Readine= Trone Co. 
Reading, P. 

Fireplace Suggestions.—Illustrated catalog showing 
designs of many fireplaces and a variety of equipment 
for the modern fireplace. 16 pp. 8% x 11. ‘Colonial 
Fireplace Co., 4603: Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Anti-Slip Treads.—Bulletins describing Carborundum, 
Bronzalum and Feralun treads. Text on stair and side 
walk hazards. American Abrasive Metals Co., 50 
Church St., New York City. 

Ideal Arcola Hot Water Heating Boiler.—Booklet des- 
eribing this type of equipment for hotels, small houses, 
flats, stores, schools, ete. Complete layouts, sectional 
drawings and all necessary data. 24 pp. 6 x 9. Ameri- 
can Radiator Co., Dept. T95, 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buf- 
falo, Ney. ' 

Specifications and Working Details.—Covers stucco, 
stucco base, plaster base and insulating base. Instruc- 
tions for mixing and applying, details, drawings and 
specifications. 8 full page plates. 20 pp. 8 x 11. The 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., 110 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Win-Dor Casement Window Operators.—Catalog No. 9 
describing modern casement hardware, sectional draw- 
ings and standard half size details. 14 pn. 8% x 11. 
The Casement Hardware Co., 235 Pelouze Bldg., Chicago, 
Till. 

Celotex Specifications.—Loose-leaf folder with large 
sample of material. Complete spécifications for all uses, 
details of construction covering exterior finishing for 
frame buildings, sheathing for brick veneer buildings, 
roof insulation and a variety of other uses. 8% x 11. 
The Celotex Co., 645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

The Cutler Mail Chute.—lIllustrated booklet describing 
this type of equipment for mailing letters from the 
upper stories of buildings. 12 pp. 7 x 10. The Cutler 
Mail Chute Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


booklet illustrated 
Data on Webster 
32 pp. 
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The Donley Book of Fireplaces.—Illustrated brochure 
showing drawings and photographs of many attractive 
fireplaces. Large sheet showing drawings of construc- 
tion: 162 pp... 9 x 12.9 The Donley Brothers, Co,milsuas 
Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Dunham Handbook No. 114.—Covers subject of 
radiation and all other matters pertaining to the modern 
heating plant. Sectional drawings and typical layouts. 
Much engineering data, handy pocket size. 144 pp. 
C. A. Dunham Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


Martins Finishes.—Booklet on refinishing old varnished 
floors, painted floors and oiled floors. Also new work. 
Martin Varnish Co., 2520 Quarry St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Regulation of Temperature and Humidity.—Hand- 
book covering the subiect with descriptions of necessary 
apparatus. 64 pp. 8% x 11. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Store Front Construction.—Full 
Kawneer construction. UGh x 2:0: 
Niles, Mich. 


Architectural Varnishes, Stains, Fillers and Enamels.— 


size details showing 
Kawneer Mfg. Co., 


Specification for all classes of work. Recommendations 
for standard and unusual finishes. 20 pp. 8% x 11. 
Pras a Varnish Works, 445 Fourth Ave., New York 
ity. 

Mortar Colors.—Data sheet with 12 panels in color 
showing mortar joints in combination with brick of 
various colors and textures. Also much useful infor- 
mation on the coloring of stucco. 8% x 11. Clinton 


Metallic-Paint, Co, Clinton, Nv W- 


_The Operation of Boilers.—Booklet showing construc- 
tion and operation of various types of Kewanee Boilers. 
Diagrams, tables, etc. 24 pp. 6x 9. Kewanee Boiler Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. 


Poles Worthy of the Stars and Stripes.—Citalog cover- 


ing the subject of flag poles for various uses. Diagrams 
showing best method of applying to buildings. etc, 
4x 9. 32 pp. The Pole & Tube Works, Inc., Ave. D and 


Murray St., Newark, N. J. 


Mahogany in Colonial Days.—Attractive folder show- 
ing many old Colonial types. Also the “Home Beauti- 
ful” “Chippendale and Mahogany,” and “Sheraton and 
Mahogany.” The Mahogany Association, Ine., 1133 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Present Day Schools.—Illustrated brochure covering 
the application of terra cotta to modern school build- 
ings. 32 pp. 8% x 11. National Terra Cotta Society, 19 
West 44th St., New York City. 


Better Banks.—TIllustrated brochure treating of modern 


bank buildings, large and small. 32 pD. 8u4. xe 
National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New 
York City. 

Color in Architecture.—Brochure illustrated in color 


and with numerous engravings 
principles of the application of color in available me- 
diums. 8% x 11. 38 pp. National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 


Marble Portfolio.—Loose-leaf portfolio showing 40 dif- 
ferent varieties of marble in their natural colors. Color 
plates 6 x 8. <A copy of this portfolio handsomely bound 
in leather will be sent only to architects applying for 
it on their own letterhead. Tompkins—Kiel Marble Co., 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. i 


Swimming Pool Sanitation.—Special bulletin covering 
this subject with diagrams and illustrations of typical 
pools... 8 pp.= 84% x 11. The R. Un Vi Cos 383uMadison 
Ave., New York City. 

Non-Cracking Terrazzo Flooring.—Data sheet showing 
improved method of laying floors of this type introduc- 
ing new factor in floor design. Diagrams and full infor- 
mation. 8% x,;11. I. Del Turco & Bros., Harrison, N. J. 


Hotel, Club and Institution Installations.—Attractive 
illustrated booklet devoted to the complete furnishing of 
hotels, clubs and similar buildings. Many full page en- 
eravings. 6 x 9-in. 32 spp. Albert Pick 7&) Com 20s 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Published by the same firm, “School Cafeterias,” covering 
subjects of cafeteria planning and equipment and “Kitchens” 

a practical book dealing with the layout and complete equip- 

ment of various types of kitchens. é 


in sepia, on the basic 


Sheet Metal Building Specialties.—Catalog showing 
complete line of. range boilers, pantry sinks, drain 
boards, gasoline storage tanks, etc. 32 pp. 51% x 8% in. 


John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 
New York. 


Improved Mechanisms in Builders’ Hardware.—Com- 
plete catalog showing detail drawings, and instructions 
for installing mechanical builders’ hardware such as 
casement hinges, casement operators, hinges and pivots, 
and overhead door checks.. Catalog is 6 x 9. 58 pp. The 
Be C. Rixson Co., 1210 Architects Bldg., New York 

ity. 

The Control of Lighting in Theatres.—Attractive book- 
let illustrated in color covering modern theatre lighting. 
Specifications, tables and much useful engineering data. 
eh pp. 8% x 11in. Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, 

oO. 


447 W. 26th =St,, 


Also published by the same firm Bulletin No. 29; describing 
full line of standardized panel boards. 16 pp. 8%x11. 


BENGE S PO Nate 


THE CATHEDRAL at Amiens, erected be- 
tween 1220 and 1228, is perhaps the 
finest church of Gothic architecture in 
France. 


Earl Horter’s charming Eldorado 
drawing, made in November, 1923, is 
especially interesting because it shows 
that the war damage has been almost 
wholly repaired and this classic cathe- 
dral restored to its former grandeur. 


Sample Offer 
Write for full-length free sample of 
“The master drawing pencil’? and 


of Dixon’s “BEST” Colored Pencils. 
In their field, the “BEST” Colored 
Pencils hold the same position of su- 
premacy as Dixon’s Eldorado. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 167-J Jersey) City, No J. 
Canadian Distributors, A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd,, Toronto 


ELDorADO 


the master drawing pencil” 
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A Free Employment Service 


University of Porto Rico has Opening for an Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Architecture, 

A graduate of a good Architectural School is desired 
on the following basis. 

Salary $2,500 for the school year of nine months. By 
the laws of Porto Rico one percent of this salary must be 
contributed to the teachers’ pension fund. At the end of 
one year of service a sum not to exceed $75, to help defray 
travelling expenses will be paid. During the three summer 
months teachers may, if they desire, secure employment 
in the Architectural Department of the Department of 
the Interior at a good salary. Applicants should write to 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C., giving 
information as to schooling. It is suggested that no one 
apply unless willing to sail immediately for Porto Rico 
upon receipt of cablegram advising that he has been 
accepted. 

Wanted at Once: Architectural Draftsman, one with terra 
cotta or stone plant experience. None other need apply. 
Steady work ard best wages. The Arnold Stone Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wanted: Architectural draftsman with sufficient training 
to be able to make working drawings from sketches. Will 
pay straight salary with bonus based on amount of work 
turned out. This is an opportunity for the right man to 
work into partnership. State qualifications and salary 
expected and how soon can report for work. John 
T. Gillig, 10 Union Station Bldg., Lexington, Ky. 
Wanted: Eight draftsmen of ability and experience, in- 
terested in high class work in Medieval styles. Give full 
yarticulars as to training, experience and salary. Comes, 
Perry & McMullen, Renshaw Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Architectural Draftsmen Wanted: High grade men, ex- 
perienced on general commerical work. Students and 
tracers need not answer. State qualifications, salary and 
address to reach you in arranging for interview. Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, 800 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
The Board of Education, Philade!phia, require architect- 
ural draftsmen with at least 5 years experience, ability to 
make details and working drawings. Reply by letter 
only to John D. Casell, Supt. of Bldgs., 19th Street above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wanted: A competent man to write specifications and 
check drawings in an important New York architect’s of- 
fice. Must be a man who is very thorough. Steady posi- 
tion guaranteed with a good opportunity for advancement. 
Box No. 1007 care of Pencil Points. 

Wanted: Three good men, one captaining and two good 
snappy general draftsmen. Will pay transportation in 
getting any such men to Maimi and if not kept at least 
six months will pay transportation back to New York. 
Wire night letter collect, qualifications and salary ex- 
pected and how soon can come. Walter C. DeGarmo, 39 
SiE6th’ Si, Miami, : Fifa; 

Wanted at Once: Young man capable of preparing work- 
ing drawings from sketches and detailing; one who is 
quick and accurate. Will refund transportation to West 
Palm Beach. Harvey & Clarke, Guaranty Bldg., West 
Palm: Beach, Fla. 

Wanted: Architectural draftsman at once having not 
less than five years office experience. Position will be 
permanent. Geo. Barkman, Reily Block, Hamiliton, Ohio. 
There is a good opening with a New York City architect 
for a man of more than ten year’s experience who is an 
A-1 designer, capable of working up schemes—strong at 
“parti.” Box WLC care of Pencil Points. 

Draftsman Wanted: General draftsman, young man pre- 
ferred, with ability to turn out working drawings. Ad- 
dress Equitable, care Pencil Points. 

Wanted: Two or three first class architectural draftsmen. 
Must be capable of estimating, making shop drawings and 
schedules. Will pay as much a you can earn anywhere. 
Appalachian Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Experienced man, now in charge of office, will take over 
making of complete working drawings of small jobs or 
other night work. Box No. 4063, care of Pencil Points. 
Wanted: A capable designer and all around draftsman 
for a permanent position in an established office in the 
middle west. Would also consider application of arch- 
itectural engineer who can make general working draw- 
ings. Address HWW, care of Pencil Points. 


&8 


for Readers of Pencil Points 


Position as executive, superintendent or chief draftsman 
wanted. Wide experience in all classes of work around 
New York. A responsible position with adequate com- 
pensation desired. Box No 155, care of Pencil Points. 


Young man wishes position in architect's office. Willing to 
do anything in order to get in a good office. C. P. Wood, 
775 E. 19th St., Brooklyn. Phone Mansfield 0441. 


Water color perspectives pencilled in and rendered in full 
color. Expert services, rapid tentatives, sketches for your 
approval free on receipt of data. Address Artist, 725 
Kearny Ave., Arlington, N. J. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 18 years of age wishes 
position as junior draftsman. Attending Cooper Union 
evenings. Six months experience in tracing and detail- 
ing. S.J. Pellegrino, 1989 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 


Young man wishes position in the office of small architect. 
One and a half years experience, second year technical 
school. Salary to suit employer. Address Thomas, care 
of Pencil Points. 


Wanted: Position as senior draftsman. All around ex- 
perience of 20 years. Designer and detailer. Would con- 
sider partnership. Twelve years member of the A. I. A. 
Washineten, D. C. Highest references. Salary not as 
much an object as desirable position. Box No. 1040, care 
of, Pencil Points. 


Draftsman capable of laying out working drawings from 
sketches, neat and accurate tracer, 24 years old, wishes 
position in Middle West, vicinity of Evansville, Indiana 
preferred. Address Indiana, care of Pencil Points, 


Architectural designer and draftsman seeks position with 
reliable architect. Would prefer locating in south. Ex- 
perience in public and commerical buildings, also schools 
and residences. 35 years old, unmarried. Prefer position 
with some superintending. Salary $60 per week. Box 
No. 1645 care of, Pencil Points. 


Junior draftsman with experience on tracings, framing and 
other plan work. Four years experience as carpenter and 
one year foreman. Can take quantities off correctly. 
High school graduate and one year college, wishes 
position with contractor or architect. Any locality. 
Peter Rutsey, 37 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Young Lady, junior draftswoman, thoroughly competent 
end good executive wishes position. Highest references. 
Address Box MD, care of Pencil Points. 

Graduate architect with two years experience desires per- 
manent position in the middle west. Can handle general 


working drawings and concrete and steel design. Ad- 
dress APH, care of, Pencil Points. 
Young man, 18 wants position in architect’s office. Good 


knowledge of architectural drawing. Graduate of H. I. T. 
Ambitious and wants to get ahead. Salary no object 
ityman Goldsmith, 34 Varet St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Specifications typewritten on short notice; reasonable rates. 
Charles Fallon, 417 Fifth Ave. New York City. Phone 
Caledonia 9229. 

Young man, 26 years old and single, recently arrived 
from Germany desires position with construction firm or 
architect. Have had 6 years experience in architectural 
and construction work and left the building construction 
school in Germany with highest honors. Best references. 
Speak but very little English. Will Bergner, 178 Ferry 
St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Architectural draftsman wishes position. Four years 
technical schooling in Norway 24 years old. Gumar 
Schjilderup, 433 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Architectural draftsman, University of Pennsylvania Spec- 
ial 3 years experience, desires position in or near New 
York or in Connecticut. Salary no object if position is 
steady and opportunity for advancement. Box No. 7500 
care of Pencil Points. 

Young lady wishes position tracing and filing. Eugene 
oe 134 West 73rd St., New York City. Phone, Endicott 
Junior Draftsman position in New York City wanted by 
young woman with some experience; Beaux Arts Student. 
References and samples of work submitted on request. 
Box L. S. care of Pencil Points. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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as “a draftsman with a job.” There is a lot 

of truth in this definition as no one can set up 
in business for himself as an architect without a 
client. It may occasionally happen that a man 
qualified by training to practice architecture provides 
himself with an office and hangs out his shingle and 
waits for some business to turn up, but it is usually 
done the other way around. 

The ranks of the profession are recruited from 
the ranks of the draftsmen. This is a natural evolu- 
tion and is taking place constantly in all parts of 
the country. Even before a man sets up for himself 
he frequently handles work “on the side,’ usually 
with the knowledge and approval of his employer 
and frequently with the active help of the architect 
for whom he is working. Many architects feel 
that the experience gained by their drafting force 
in meeting and dealing with clients and in having 
direct responsibility, for even a small job, makes 
them better and more valuable men in carrying out 
the work of the office. Some other architects do 
not encourage such outside work because they feel 
that it interferes with the draftsman as an employee, 
diverts a certain amount of time and attention from 
his regular work, necessitates night work, tending 
to make the draftsman less efficient the next day, etc. 
Even in those cases where the architect is in sym- 
pathy with the draftsman with a job he often feels 
that he is subjected to a certain amount of incon- 
venience such as having contractors call up on the 
telephone during business hours, consultations with 
the client, etc. 

The draftsman with a job to do “on the side” 
usually finds that the inconvenience of working at 
home evenings and consulting with his client in a 
restaurant, railway station or other public place at 
lunch hour with none of the usual facilities for 
carrying on architectural work makes it almost im- 
possible to do such work successfully or profitably, 
not to say with any degree of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion on his part. 

It has been suggested to us that a decided im- 
provement in the situation as it exists today might 
be brought about by providing, at a reasonable cost, 
facilities for draftsmen doing outside work to con- 
duct this business entirely apart from and outside 
of the office where they are employed. In any large 
city suitable quarters might be secured with room 
for several drafting tables with a telephone operator 
and a stenographer in attendance; a conference 
room, which could be used for interviewing clients 
and contractors and which could be kept open at 
night for the convenience of those desiring to work 
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after hours. Several draftsmen have expressed to 
us an interest in such a project and have asked our 
opinion as to the best way to proceed in New York 
City. We have asked the opinions of several archi- 
tects as to the advisability of something of this sortand 
find them entirely in sympathy with the idea. The 
men interviewed all recognize the fact that such out- 
side work will always be done by good draftsmen, 
believe that such activities should be encouraged and 
feel that a drafting room such as is above described 
would put the entire work on a better basis from 
every standpoint. Such a plan would regularize a 
business of considerable proportions which is now 
conducted in a more or less hit-or-miss fashion. 

We should like to hear from our readers, both 
architects and draftsmen, setting forth their opinions, 
together with any suggestions that may occur to 
them concerning details of procedure. Would such 
a co-operative drafting room be a good thing for the 
draftsman with a job? Would it be a good thing 
for the architect? 


OURS FOURTH ANNIVERSARY, 

Spats is the forty-eighth issue of PencrL Pornts 

—the end of our fourth year. We cannot let 
this milestone pass without most heartily thanking 
all who have made our growth possible and ex- 
pressing to our subscribers our gratification with the 
wonderful spirit of co-operation which has been so 
generously given. You have not only read our 
paper in constantly increasing numbers, (our pres- 
ent subscription list is 11,449), but you have been 
most helpful in offering friendly criticism, making 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of our 
work, and have made it possible for us to do what we 
said four years ago we wanted to do—edit and pub- 
lish Pencit Points with rather than for our 
readers. 

We enter our fifth year in the same humble spirit 
with which Pencit Points was started. We are 
here to serve and we are just as anxious as we 
ever were to publish, month by month, a better 
journal for the drafting room, a journal that will 
help every reader in the problems of his profession, 
and a journal which at the same time shall publish 
the news of the field and record those items which 
are of interest from a purely human as well as from 
a professional standpoint. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize our wish to 
hear from every reader, wherever located, and what- 
ever his status may be. We are just as anxious to 
hear from a young draftsman located thousands of 
miles from our office as we are from a big archi- 
tect just around the corner. 
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Detail of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, D. C., Henry Bacon, Architect. 


HENRY BACON AS A DRAFTSMAN 


BY FRANCIS S. SWALES 


ENRY BACON had only reached his zenith 
as a draftsman as well as architect at the 
time of his death. Obviously a man may 

become a great draftsman without becoming a great, 
or even near-great artist or designer. Equally ob- 
vious, a great artist may ride on a poor vehicle: 
Whistler was a poor 
draftsman. David 
Gregg knew the 
science of the beauti- 
ful in art from start 
to finish; but it was 
neither from intuition 
nor inspiration that his 
work, starting with a 
hard and mechanical 
technique and = aca- 
demic method, grew in 
its way to a close ap- 
proximation of fine 
artr= tienry -Bacon’s 
early drawings and 
sketches were often 
rather dry, but never 
hard in technique. 
They always indicated 
an understanding of 
the truth of things 
without a course of 
reasoning and his de- 
velopment as a drafts- 
man was continuous. 

Henry Bacon was 
interested early in his 
career in the first ar- 
chitecture in the 
United” States. He 
made sketches and 
measured drawings of 
details of Colonial 
buildings at Boston 
and New York during 
the late eighties, some 
of which were pub- 
lished in the old “Sanitary Engineer,” before he 
went abroad as the Rotch Travelling Scholar in 
1889. These were mere drawings by a young 
draftsman and interesting more by reason of the 
subject selected for representation than for the 
way it was represented. He made a few drawings 
probably under the tutelage of his elder brother, 
Francis Bacon, for the latter’s illustrations (made 
during 1881-1883) of the book on the restoration 
of Assos, published by the American Archaeology 
Society at Cambridge, 1902, and that master drafts- 
man, and keen artistic student of Classic design un- 
doubtedly gave early formative suggestions that led 
to the influence of Greek Design, upon some of the 
later work of Henry Bacon. 

During the early years he spent in the office of 
~McKim, Mead and White his name often appeared 


Henry Bacon. 


on their perspective drawings. Some of his pen- 
and-ink drawings of houses published in the “En- 
gineering Record’s” architectural supplements, and 
a wash or color drawing of the perspective of the 
Boston Public Library displayed rapid development 
of a personal style of presentation which soon 
reached a high level 
which was maintained 
with steady growth 
of feeling as long 
as “he lived.: “The 
sketches which he 
made while abroad on 
the Rotch Scholarship 
indicated the coming 
of a strong architect 
rather thanl-* 0fe a 
brilliant draftsman. 
It. iss not - for their 
technique that they 
have their greatest 
value to the student 
although they are good 
drawings made with a 
good line and good 
use of values and 
color. 

But in excellence of 
judgment in selecting 
a point of view—with 
the evident object of 
studying truthful ef- 
fect: avoiding the 
dramatic, which adds 
impressiveness and 
suggests imagination 
in the sketcher, and 
the various “‘tame’’ or 
less interesting com- 
positions which every 
architectural object 
presents—he has had 
few peers among 
students in sketching 
architecture. To illustrate the point, compare his 
sketch of the Chateau-Azay-le-Rideau, herewith re- 
produced, with the many sketches, photographs or 
plates of the same subject in almost any architect’s 
collection. His sketches all record objects worthy 
of study, and his studies are made from the worthiest 
point of view. 

During the later years of his collaboration in the 
organization of McKim, Mead and White certain of 
his subjective drawings showed the same keen sense 
of the essential point of view. The Rhode Island 
State Capitol, the design of which proclaims his in- 
dividual influence and part in its production: and, as 
with his design for the Detroit Court House, his pre- 
vious study of American Colonial architecture—par- 
ticularly Old City Hall in New York—has never ap- 
peared to such advantage in a photograph as in his 
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Azay-le-Rideau. Pencil Sketch by Henry Bacon. 
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drawing of the perspective. I have often wondered, 
too, whether the forecourt to Columbia University’s 
beautiful Library, will be as much improved when 
the great grille is added, as it would seem from 
studying the superb perspective drawing made by 
Bacon. His individuality in technique of pen- 
drawing is evident in 
both of the above draw- 
ings; but is at its best in 
a beautiful drawing 
which he made of the 
Robert -Gould Shaw 
Monument, in front of 
the State House at Bos- 
ton. The view is taken 
from a distance so that 
the monument is well- 
set 1n the accessories of 
the landscape. . The 
beauty of the trees, as 
shown by the drawing, 
complementing that of 
the monument present a 
study of civic ornamen- 
tation equal to the finest 
that old Italy or modern 
Paris possesses. Some- 
what loose in technique, 
especially in the fore- 
ground, but nevertheless 
a charming presentation, 
his drawing of a “Bache- 
lor’s Hall’—a solid hos- 
pitable country house in 
the style of “Carpen- 
ter’s Classic” shown 
overlooking a river away 
from the whir of street 
traffic and the din of life 
on the highroads—not 
too secluded, only slight- 
ly aloof, friendly and : 
dignified: in character 
like Bacon himself. His 
perspective drawing of 
the Jersey City Library 
showed the design of the 
building to great advan- 
tage in spite of an, ap- 
parently, hurried sketching of the foliage and build- 
ings in the background. His spirited sketch for the 
Hall of History for the projected American Uni- 
versity Group at Washington was a drawing such 
as is produced when a draftsman is in great form— 
one of the kind that look as though they could be 
“made in ten minutes’—or a few hours—but prob- 
ably required, actually, several days. 

He was but one of a number of designers who 
worked on the Burnham-McKim-Olmstead Plan of 
Washington; but he made a deep impression in the 
memory of Mr. Burnham. Apart from his ob- 
jective sketches he seems to have seldom used water- 
color as a medium of expression. His friend, Jules 
Guerin, could do that better than he, and a sym- 
pathy in color appreciation by the two artists made 
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“Why Cornhill is Crooked.” 
Henry Bacon's Scrap Book. 
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co-operation easy. Again, he seems to have studied 
or at least drawn, the human figure, and sculpture 
generally, rather less than might have been ex- 
pected—especially as during the later part of his 
career he designed so many monuments—all 
distinguished by reserve and grace; but that, too, 
may have been due to 
full recognition that his 
usual collaborator, Daniel 
Chester French, could do 
that part of the work to 
his entire satisfaction. 
The three men, Bacon, 
French and Guerin, have 
produced a monument to 
collaboration of artists 
as well as to the great 
Lincoln. That he made 
occasional figure 
sketches, and had a sense 
of humor is shown by 
the cartoon reproduced 
herewith, entitled, “Why 
Cornhill is Crooked”’— 
note the “plan,” “front” 
and “‘side” elevations, the 
side being “projected” 
from the front. 

In his studies of the 
Lincoln Memorial it is 
worthy of record that he 
made the actual diagram- 
matic drawings from 
which the structure was 
built. The drawings of 
the plan at 4g” scale and 
elevation at 14” are made 
with the exactitude and 
fineness that might be 
expected from an Ictinus 
or Callicrates had they 
made line drawings for 
the Parthenon—perhaps 
they did! They serve 
to show that Bacon could 
get down to the drafting 
board and go through 
the tedious and nerve- 
taxing strain of making 
a thorough set of fine working drawings, and could 
resist the commercial call to profit by “hiring” some- 
body else to do the work that might not be quite as 
good as he could do himself. 

The elevation of the bank at Waterbury, Conn., 
is another example of excellent workmanship upon 
a minor problem; and the details of the sarcophagi 
of the Hanna Mausoleum, at Cleveland, O., go on 
to demonstrate that he not only made the general 
drawings but also made finished working drawings 
of the details. 

In some of his guite recent work, such as the 
Town Hall and Public Buildings reproduced among 
the illustrations, things that were in hand when he 
suddenly passed away—his draftsmenship is at its 
best. The drawing is expressive of the greatest 
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Front Elevation of a Town Hall Showing Future Extensions. Henry Bacon, Architect. 


ease in its production; swift, positively directed 
pencil strokes, beautifully blended washes of delicate 
color, a soft, pleasing effect of modelling and of 
texture. 

Of his record as a student and as an architect and 
of his winning personality much has been written 
and still more is being, and will be recorded. 

Mr. C. H. Blackall, Chairman of the Rotch 
Scholarship Committee states: 

“Mr. Bacon was the sixth holder of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship, it being awarded him in 
1889. When it became known among the young 
men here that he was intending to compete for the 
Scholarship nobody else would take the examina- 
tions, as there was a general feeling that he was by 
far the strongest man here and would be sure to 
get it. Consequently he did the whole thing by him- 
self, taking his preliminaries and working out his 
projet. 

“An item that may be of general interest is that 
he and his brother, Frank Bacon, married sisters. 
Frank Bacon met his wife while he was on the 
Assos Expedition in the Dardenelles. I think, Mr. 
Calvert, the father of his wife, was English Consul 
there at the time, but I am not quite sure. Henry 
Bacon became engaged while he was on the Scholar- 
ship. 

“There have been several statements that Henry 
Bacon graduated in architecture at the University of 
Illinois. This is not correct. He was in the Uni- 
versity in 1884 and 1885, but did not graduate. 

“T find on our records that he was born at 
Watseka, Illinois, November 28, 1866, He entered 
the offices of Chamberlin & Whidden in Boston, and 
later went with McKim in New York, 1885-1889. 
After his return from the Scholarship he went back 
to McKim’s office. In 1895, with James Brite, he 
won the first prize of $6,000 in competition for an 
Art Gallery in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, In 


1897 he formed a partnership under the name of 
Brite & Bacon. Brite & Bacon were awarded both 
first and second prize in competition for the Jersey 
City Public Library in 1898. The Brite & Bacon 
partnership was dissolved in 1902.” 

“In 1892 he went to Chicago and worked for nine 
months on the World’s Fair work and also on the 
work done for the Fair by McKim, Mead and 
White, after which he returned to New York.” 

The writer’s first meeting with Henry Bacon oc- 
cured under a happy circumstance. A group of 
young fellows was congratulating Bacon upon some 
great good news that had come to him. “Harry’— 
everybody seemed to call him by that name—I do 
not recall ever having heard him referred to as 
“Henry,” by his associates—“Harry,” said a smiling 
friend, “has won the competition for the Art 
Museum at Philadelphia.” “Harry” was being 
jollied and was laughing at the banter of the gar- 
rulous, pleased and excited young men surrounding 
him. The general hilarity was a tribute to his 
popularity and good standing with his associates in 
the drafting room, for most of the group came from 
the office of McKim, Mead and White where he and 
his associate, James Brite, (for the competition was 
won by the firm of Brite & Bacon) were, or had 
lately been, employed. 

The firm of Brite & Bacon established itself in 
1897 and produced several interesting and excellent 
designs: a competitive design for the New York 
Public Library; a design for the American Uni- 
versity at Washington; a competitive design for the 
Wayne County (Detroit, Mich.) Court House; 
various public libraries including their successful 
competitive design for the Jersey City Public 
Library; a number of successful residences in both 
city and country, and other items of passing inter- 
est. Bacon’s individual feeling was always apparent. 
Various phases of architectural style suggested one 
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Pencil Sketches by Henry Bacon. 
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Pencil Sketch by Henry Bacon 
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or another design, but they were never exotic— 
never so directly influenced by some other designer’s 
work as to suggest anything approaching copyism. 

In 1902 the partnership was dissolved and Mr. 
Bacon continued the practice alone. He designed 
the Public Library, and the Memorial Day Nursery 
at Paterson, N. J.; Halle Brothers’ Department 
Store at Cleveland, O.; the Railroad Station and 
the Memorial Bridge at Naugatuck, Conn.; General 
Hospital and Citizens Bank at Waterbury, Conn.; 
Union Square Savings Bank, New York City; 
Banks at Chelsea, Mass., and New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
several buildings and a general plan for future 
buildings of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn.; University of Virginia Gates, Charlottesville, 
Va.; and many others all of importance, because he 
always did the best he could “with the material at 
hand.” Among them, more than fifty beautiful 
monuments which he designed in collaboration with 
Mr. Daniel Chester French; and the following 
monuments and memorials in collaboration with 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens: Parnell, Dublin, Ireland; 
Hanna, Cleveland, O.; Whistler, West Point, N. Y.; 
Magee, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Governor Flower at 
Watertown, N. Y. 

His setting for the font in St. George’s Church, 
New York, was completed a few weeks before he 
died. It is a fitting shrine for the spiritually 
beautiful figure designed by Elsie Ward whose work 
he greatly admired. In the funeral services for 
Henry Bacon at St. George’s the rector, Dr. Reiland, 
mentioned this font. The font was Bacon’s last 
work and was built by Henry Hering as a memorial 
to his wife, Elsie Ward Hering, who died last year. 
The memorial was unveiled April 13th. Another 
of his works, almost unknown, but showing his ver- 
satility in design, is the alter of the Sacred Heart in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, built by the 
de Navarro brothers to the memory of their mother. 

He served as Consulting Architect to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission and the Municipal Art Com- 
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mission of New York, and on the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C. 


He was awarded a Medal for Merit of design for 
the Pennsylvania Railway building at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, 1893. He designed the distinguished 
Court of the Four Seasons at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco, and was also awarded 
a gold medal for the design of the Lincoln Memorial 
at that Exposition in 1915. He was awarded the 
Medal of Honor by the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects “in recognition 
of his distinguished contributions to Monumental 
Architecture and of his high professional standing.” 


He received the Gold Medal of the American 
Institute of Architects in 1923; and the Honorary 
Degree—Master of Arts—conferred by Wesleyan 
University in 1920. 


He was a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, National Academy of Design, 
Century Association, American Institute (Fellow), 
Architectural League of New York and National 
Sculpture Society. 

He played gold, and was a member of the Scars- 
dale Golf Club. He was also a member of the 
Players Club—one of its most popular members. 

Few architects have ever been shown so many 
evidences of the esteem and cordial friendship of 
their confreres and fellow-men during their life 
time. Among such evidences were his nomination 
by Mr. Cass Gilbert, who was then (if I remember 
correctly) Chairman, of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, to be the architect of the Lincoln Memorial. 
Another instance has been told by Mr. Stephen Olin, 
in the Wesleyan Argus; he states: “More than 
twenty years ago I went to the office of the famous 
architects, McKim, Mead and White, (with whom 
friendship permitted me to take some liberties) and 
said, “I am one of a committee charged with build- 
ing a society house in Middletown. We have little 
money, but great ambition. Can we find an archi- 
tect who, combining the talents of Charles F. 


McKim and Stanford White, has the keenness of 


Drawing by Henry Bacon. The Robert Gould Shaw Memorial. McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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Sketch of Proposed Design for a Public Building, by Henry Bacon. 
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Pencil Drawing of Detail of Hanna Mausoleum, by Henry Bacon. ix 
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Water Color Sketch, Sta. Fosca—Torcello. 


the young man whose triumphs are still before him?’ 
There White broke in: “The man you are looking 
for is Henry Bacon, who has lately left our of- 
fice.’’’ And Mr. Bacon was retained for the work. 

A noteworthy gathering of many of the most dis- 
tinguished of American men and women and some 
from abroad occurred at a testimonial dinner given at 
Delmonico’s in January, 1922, by the Hlini Club, 
of the University of Illinois, to Henry Bacon, in 
recognition of his election to the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. 


During the past several years his offices were lo- 
cated on the 16th floor of the Architects’ Building 
at 101 Park Avenue, New York. It was character- 
istic of him that on his office door appeared only his 
name, without the usual title of “Architect.” The 
office gave a sense of spaciousness and orderliness 
(unusual in most New York offices of architects) 
and of being more than ample for the number of 
people using it—for he had but few assistants 
On the walls were a few good oil paintings: land- 
scapes—one of which is a masterpiece_by Guerin— 
figures and portraits; a bronze plaque portrait of his 
seran Bl Evarts Tracy by Henry Hering; photo- 
graphs of the remains of works of classic archi- 
tecture. The furniture too, is of’ distinction—as 
might be expected—and his office, like his sketches 
and his designs has the effect of containing only the 
selections of a man with a fine point of view: free 
from exaggeration and free from the common- 
place. nee 

.. In a letter, he wrote of “my able assistants, 
Mylchreest, Beninati and Miss Weissler.” The 
last mentioned, his secretary, handled his business 
problems: correspondence, accounts, __etc., which 
work, as with the painting and sculpture forming 
part of his architectural design, he seemed to feel 
was something that somebody else could do to his 
satisfaction. But once upon a time his secretary 
needed a vacation—went on a long trip and was gone 
several weeks. Upon her return she found a 
beautifully drawn wreath of leaves and flowers, and 
within it an architecturally lettered inscription: 
“Welcome Home.” Not the least of the tributes 


to Henry Bacon was unwittingly paid to him by 
himself. When his will was probated and it was 
learned that he had remembered his “able assistants.” 

The passing away of men of prominence always 
calls forth more or less formal eulogy, and some ex- 
pressions of sincere regret. There has been very 
little of the purely formal to be detected in the ex- 
pressions about the passing of Henry Bacon and a 
great deal that is unquestionably sincere and heart- 
felt. He was a man who found or made sincere 
friends, and the many published expressions of 
regret at the loss of the man are filled with feeling, 
not with mere rhetoric. A type of man of which 
there are few; and of which there are none that 
the world can afford to lose. 

The New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, of which he was a member, 
placed the following resolution written by Mr. C. 
Grant La Farge on its records: 

“As we realize that the friendly voice of Henry 
Bacon is forever stilled, there come to us reflections 
of profound significance. 

“We recall first how that voice was never raised 
except in the ways of kindness, never expressed 
any other humor than that which has no sting. We 
think of the deep essential sweetness that radiated 
from the good man. And as affection moves us it 
is mingled with reverence at the thought of his per- 
vasive modesty, the absence in him of any exploita- 
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Water Color Sketch by Henry Bacon made 
in Rome. 
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Water Color Sketch Made at Pompeii by Henry Bacon. (1890) 
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tion of himself, of his utter singleness of purpose 
and his sincerity. 

“True, devoted student of that great art of Greece 
that he so deeply loved, he came to know it as only 
the lover can know. Unfaltering in his fidelity, his 
long striving was not for what so many seek: bigness 
and loud acclaim and the driving bustle of the mar- 
ket place, but ever to capture and make to live again 
the exquisiteness of the most perfect moment of 
man’s past. Let us all now be glad that the fine 
\ crown of his career was bestowed upon him by his 
own brethren, as they charged him with the task of 
serving his country by commemorating its great 
hero. 

“We may hold what views we like about the 
forms of our art;'we can have but one as to the 
nobility of him who is gone away from us and of 
whom we shall with pride tell our sons. Grief is 
with us, and sympathy for the afflicted, but above 
the grief is thankfulness for what he was. 

“Resolved that this minute be filed in the Chapter 
and Institute records and that a copy be sent to 
the family of our revered and beloved friend.” 


From an article in the New York Times we 
quote the following: 

“If Henry Bacon had died before he had dreamed 
and designed his great masterpiece, the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, his countrytmen could not 
have known what reason they had to mourn his death. 
As it is, his later “going to the stars,” which seems 
all too early to those who have known the remark- 
able charm of his personality, the joy of his always 
cheerful comradeship and the genuine worth of the 
man, gives new occasion to the whole nation, to 
whom he brought his supreme gift, for renewed ex- 
pression of gratitude for his lengthened life. He 
has left many beautiful things of his designing by 
which his skill will be remembered in parts of the 
earth where his name is not known, or where it will 
be forgotten. But the greatest of all that he 
wrought, which stands in Doric simplicity of tribute 
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to the great soul of Lincoln, is also his own lasting 
monument.” 

“The most perfect tribute that stone can pay in 
classical lines to a mortal who has put on immor- 
tality, it also testifies to the pure and exalted 
patriotism, as well as artistic genius, of him who 
brought it into being. Henry Bacon served not 
only his own day and generation but also generations 
to come by his imperishable art given in the full 
measure of his high devotion to an ‘enduring 
man.’ ” 

From an article in The New Vork Tribune is 
taken the following extract: 

“When a great artist dies he takes from us the 
embodiment of an idea. He is the representative of 
a principle, a style, an individualized vision of 
beauty. Such a type was Henry Bacon. As a man 
he was modesty itself, gentle, generous, all sunny 
kindness to his friends. As an artist he stood for 
the severity of the Greeks and figured in his profes- 
sion as the most consummate exemplar of the grand 
style we have ever had. This fact, which is con- 
firmed by a large number of buildings designed by 
him, is made most triumphantly manifest in the 
Lincoln Memorial at Washington. Bacon’s genius 
reached its culminating point in that famous temple. 
There he exposed in its noblest estate his idea, his 
style, his vision Of peality) stan aan ae 

“It was his privilege to commemorate Abraham 
Lincoln, and it was that, not merely the fulfillment 
of an architectural obligation that engaged his very 
soul. Bacon was every inch a man, ardent upon 
political honesty, steadfast and invincibly square in 
all the relations of life, impeccable in the perform- 
ance of duty, clean and sweet and strong, a friend 
whose death brings inexpressible sorrow to those 
who loved him. All these rich traits were poured 
as in a golden flood into the work that he did as an 
architect. The only comfort that we have in bidding 
him farewell is that he leaves behind him a shining 
and deathless mark.’ ”’ 


. 


Water Color Sketch Made at Athens by Henry 
Bacon (1890). 
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NE has but to mention the first name any- 
() where in present day art circles, and the rest 
within) Ghipw is. atic 
“Henry.” The two latter are so well known as the 
result of being, each, alleged to be “worth a billion 
dollars.” Jules may not have as much money as 
John “Di>or Henry CU 
don’t know!) but he has 
what is probably the 
largest and finest studio 
of any artist in existence, 
or in history, and it is 
located on the roof of a 
high building at the cor- 
ner of East Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York. It 
is high and long enough 
to take the biggest can- 
vas ever made. Which 
makes it clear that he 
had big work to do when 
he built it, and con- 
fidence that more big 
work would be required. 

Now, in sundry places, 
Cairo, Illinois and Egypt, 
and London, England 
aud. Ontario; {or  ex- 
ample, Jules is known so 
well because, during so 
many years, whenever he 
needed a rest from real 
work he put in his spare 
time (and he must have 
had a lot of it!), produc- 
ing colorful compositions 
to illuminate the dark 
pages of dull stories al- 
ways to be found in 
magazines which achieve 
international circulation. 
Some of us used to buy 
those magazines. Never 
read them! Just tore 
out Guerin’s illustrations to keep, and threw the rest 
of the magazine in the waste basket. Everybody 
who used to collect the small prints of his drawings, 
which formed the “full-page illustrations in color,” 
of the magazines of a quarter of a century or so 
ago will recall his two or three drawings which ap- 
peared in Scribner’s and told the whole story to the 
title of “The Kind of Stuff that Dreams are Made 
Of.” They showed “dramatic art” from several 
points of view; including both from before and be- 
hind the scenes, at the same time, as seen from the 
fly-gallery (on the side of the stage-wall about 
twenty feet above stage level). The pictures were 
very simple in drawing and color but never before 


is understood —as 


Jules Guerin. 


was so much shown with so little apparent work! 
One of them showed a chorus of girls in ballet 
skirts beating tambourines and sitting on top of a 
stage ‘“‘wall’”—of scenery canvas. Behind each was 
a step ladder, supported by a stage hand. These 
were within a shadow cast by the rays from the 
flood lights in the fly- 
galleries striking upon 
the “wall,” or backdrop. 
The darkened auditorium 
of a large theatre filled 
with people, with the 
orchestra playing in 
front of them, appears 
through the screen of 
light thrown aloft the 
stage by the foot-lights. 
It is all shown with so 
few lines, and just a few, 
almost flat (but graded) 
washes of red, gray and 
yellow. Anybody with 
anvveye tovithes extras 
ordinary in simplicity 
would note and_= save 
those illustrations. 

Then he followed up 
with scores of pictures 
and drawings of the 
water-front and build- 
ings of New York and 
other cities — especially 
his masterly presentation 
of the Obelisk at Wash- 
ington—and Chateaux of 


France; temples pf 
Egypt; mosques and 
bazaars of Constanti- 


nople, etc. Dozens of the 
most remarkable render- 
ings of American archi- 
tectural designs; and 
then by mural decora- 
tions of a most individual 
qual-ty — possessing the 
characteristics of his illustrations in beauty of color, 
line and composition. They have a way of giving 
perspective, and great stretches of it, without in any 
way removing the effect of the structural strength of 
the wall—a quality also found in the decorations of 
Puvis de Chavannes which caused architects to re- 
gard his work so highly. Mr. Guerin’s work in the 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, is so successfully 
conceived in that respect that one may pass through 
the big waiting room many times without being 
especially aware that it is decorated with paintings. 
It is only when one stands in the room some minutes 
that he becomes conscious of the big decorative panels 
of perspective maps; and the first impression is that 
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they are bas-reliefs. 
Then one notes the 
greyed color scheme 
which blends into the 
stonework and becomes 
part of the architecture. 
Each of the six panels 
is 25 feet high and 70 
feet long. It is all very 
successful and monu- 
mental in being so un- 
obtrusive, -so com- 
pletely drawn — and 
drawn with so few 
lines, and those with 
comprehension of the 
part they will play 
Prete effect - of 
architectural design. 
That is something 
rarely understood by 
the decorative painter. 
Most of the finely 
painted “raoms of 
Europe contain panels 
where some lump of 
human flesh seems to 


protrude from the 
wall surface; or some 
deep dark shadow 


seems to break a mis- 
shapen hole in it. 
There is nothing of 
that in the way Guerin 
handles a decoration 
for he sees the whole room with the eye of an archi- 
tect—an artist capable of being an architect, at 
least; and one whose collaboration has been invited 
without fear of any of the unfortunate things that 
have occasionally happened to architects at the hands 
of “artists’—for example, when Whistler ruined an 
architect’s design for a room by “painting it out” 
with absolutely no consideration for the feelings of 


Jules Guerin in his Studio. 


the architect. Mr. 
Guerin has had an ex- 
perience in the appli- 
cation of color to ar- 


chitecture that is 
unique. As_ Director 
Obs Color sot. the 


Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, he studied the 
color treatment of the 
exposition as a whole, 
and the effect of each 
part as a whole and in 
detail. It had to be 
considered in the ef- 
fect it would produce 
as seen from the fer- 
ries in San Francisco 
Bay at a distance of a 
few miles; and as 
seen from the heights 
of the Presidio a mile 
or so away; as well 
as from intermediate 
distances and the 
close-up view of the 
visitor within the 
gates. It also had to 
be considered with re- 
gard to the effect that 
would be produced 
under the then novel 
experiment of flood 
lighting by projector 
. lamps. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat here with what great success Guerin 
handled the vast undertaking. In the memory of 
many visitors to the San Francisco Exposition the 
outstanding impressions will remain the color and 
the gardens. The impetus given to both by the 
Exposition is shown by the adoption of exterior 
coloring of houses all along the Coast—no gardens 


(Continued on page 70) 


Detail of one of Jules Guerin’s Decorations in the Lincoln Memorial. 
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DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


THE SCULPTOR OF THE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
TO LINCOLN 


“part of the detail” of a building. From the 

points of view of other observers it may be 
said that the architecture is often for the useful 
purpose of sheltering a great piece of sculpture, 
and that the scultpure is the essential work of art 
and the architecture 
somewhat subserv- 
ient—much as_ the 
economical construc- 
tion of a building is 
subservient to the 
architectural design. 
One or the other 
views may be in any 
given instance the 
more generally ac- 
cepted and mainly 
correct; but in some 
cases—the Parthenon, 
for instance — each 
has such an important 
part to play that col- 
laboration — united 
work by the architect 
and sculptor — each 
on a part that takes 
into full considera- 
tion the thought and 
study of the other 
and with a full 
recognition of the 
importance of- the 
other’s work to his 
own — is the only 
conceivable way of 
accomplishing the re- 
sult aimed at : a com- 


A RCHITECTS usually regard sculpture as 


plete indivisibile 
Mola Gi art.\* It 
should, nearly  al- 


ways, be the method 
in a great memorial 
and usually in the smaller monument, although in 
the latter it is often essential that it should be 
mainly sculpture, or mainly architecture. 

Collaboration between architects and sculptors is 
not unusual; but when it extends to many works, 
and over a period of years, as with Pierre Lescot 
and Jean Goujon; Stanford White and Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens ; or with Henry Bacon and Daniel C. 
French, it is, at least, notable and the work of the 
individual becomes almost inseparable from, that 
of the other. 

The two last mentioned artists have collaborated 
upon the designs of more than fifty important 
monuments. An important monument is one that 


Daniel Chester French. 


is worth the thoughtful regard and study of an en- 
lightened human being; and one that will repay him 
in pleasure for the time he devotes to it. Most of 
the monuments are also of a sufficiently fine and 
large type as to be costly and, therefore, considered 
“important” even by people of no particular in- 
telligence. 

Chief among them 
from the point of 
view of both well- 
enlightened, and not 
so well enlightened 
people, is, of course, 
the.’ great, © Lincoln 
Memorial at Wash- 
ington; but among 
the others are the 
Spencer’ lars ke 
Memorial at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; 
DuPont Fountain at 
Washington, D. C.; 
Republic Monument 
and Marshall Field 
Vir Ocean. 6-11 mania 
Chicago; Lincoln 
Monument, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Lafayette 
Monument,  Brook- 
lyn O¢ bethotp 
Monument, Savan- 
nah;-<Gas;- and the 
LO TU Ie mt-s.0in 
Massachusetts, to 
Parkman at Jamaica 
Plain; Longfellow 
at Cambridge; Mel- 
vin at Concord, and 
Draper at Milford 
—which would con- 
stitute of themselves, 
autem start <tOturd 
modern Appian 
Way. The sculptured figure of the Lincoln Monu- 
ment in his namesake city in Nebraska, is a fine, 
distinguished standing statue—one that might well 
have caused repetition at Washington and tempted 
both French and Bacon to consider an open or 
peristyle monument at the National Capitol. But 
they felt that it should be “primarily restful,” and 
a terminal point rather than “an incident on the 
way” to somewhere else. Surely, logical decisions! 
The seated Lincoln is very monumental and much 
at ease. Also, it is very large—a point not im- 
mediately realized when first observed. 

“J made the seated figure twelve feet high at first, 
cast it in plaster and set it up. Pshaw! It was 
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Working Model by Daniel Chester French for Statue of Lincoln in the Lincoln Memorial, 
Washington, D. C. 
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lost! It seemed very little, Mr. French remarked. 
“Then we had photographs taken of the interior and 
statue together and we drew on the photograph a 
figure that is nineteen feet high, seated, or about 
twenty-five, standing—and found that to be right.” 

Probably nobody who has studied or seen the 
executed works of Mr. French will be disposed to 
deny the just sense of scale to be found between 
the figure and pedestal—or figure and building. We 
merely observe that it is right—therefore, no need 
of comment! 

But the fact is that Mr. French would be an im- 
portant architect—one who would produce good 
architecture, if he were not an important sculptor— 
one who produces good sculpture. In discussing 
Fifth Avenue the other day he said, “A straight 
road is always a long road. Fifth Avenue lacks 
incidents; there is nothing between, say 34th Street 
and Washington Square to attract attention to a 
point at one side or the other and seem to shorten 
the distance. “If we only had a good plan of 
New York there is enough good architecture in 
it to make it one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world,” he continued. 

Speaking of the end of Fifth Avenue, our talk 
drifted into the end of Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, and the White House. I thought it might 
be interesting to know what the attitude was there 
with regard to architecture and monuments. Mr. 
French spoke of President Roosevelt’s desire to im- 
prove Washington and his attempt to appoint an art 
commission “off his own bat’ and of the bombast 
from Congress which tollowed to demonstrate that 
Roosevelt’s act was illegal. and enable them to set 
it aside. “I have frequent altercations with my 
friends at the other end of the Avenue. I don’t 
always like it very much; but [ flatter myself that 
they like it less,’ was the way ‘Teddy’ explained 
the situation to Mr. French, who was, by the way, 
one of the members of the first Art Commission, 
appointed by President Roosevelt, and also of the 
Commission established under President Taft. Few 
of the old friends of this active artist and modest, 
unassuming man, realize that half a century ago— 
in the spring of 1874—he was commissioned to pro- 
duce his bronze statue “The Minute Man,” unveiled 
the following year, at Concord, Mass.,—the be- 
ginning of his fame. His colossal statue of The 
Republic, one of the striking ornaments of the Court 
of Honor of the Columbian Exposition, or “World’s 
Fair,’ at Chicago, was reproduced at a smaller scale 
(25 feet high) and stands on the site of the exhibi- 
tion’s Administration Building, in Jackson Park. 
His memorable relief of “Death and the Sculptor” ; 
and his John Boyle O’Reilly Memorial, designed in 
collaboration with Mr. C. Howard Walker, Archi- 
tect, are what he might describe as “incidents”— 
incidents in the brilliant highway he has kept to 
through the fifty years of art werk that everybody 


knows. 
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JULES GUERIN. 
(Continued from Page 65) 
ever showed to better advantage than against these 
colored walls. 

Henry Bacon designed the Court of the Four Sea- 
sons (why four—at San Francisco, I wonder ?) at the 
Exposition and Jules Guerin designed the color treat- 
ment. The building had been designed for color 
treatment in a broad manner, and the designer of 
the color began where the designer of the form and 
proportions left off. The harmony of work was 
excellent. There was almost no detail. The result 
was most monumental—a fine study fit for some- 
thing more permanent than an exposition court. 
Bacon must have felt that too; and that Guerin 
should be his collaborator on the Lincoln Monu- 
ment. was to be expected following the demonstra- 
tion of the latter’s prowess at San Francisco. His 
decorations of the Lincoln Memorial are fully up 
to expectations and hopes. They have been de- 
signed with a judgment of effect from the distances 
at which they will be seen, that is born of attentive 
observation and a great deal of experience. Not 
the least important thing about them is their rela- 
tion in size and scale with Mr. French’s great marble 
statue of Lincoln. To the latter they concede the 
pre-eminence due in the internal effect, but they add 
the touch of color—the human touch, so to speak— 
that assures the beholder that the whole is a living 
testimonial to a great man; and relieves any appre- 
hension that might be of the great mausoleum of 
“a dead man.” It is a monument to the Great Spirit 
that lives—in the real American people. 


The character and dignity and simplicity which 
have marked Mr. Guerin’s work from its commence- 
ment continue today; but the work is not only dif- 
ferent in subject but better—always better—each 
year. The past year or more he has spent upon his 
very large, and fine decorative paintings for the in- 
terior of a bank at Cleveland, O., and now he has 
another one to do. 3 | 


So much work prcduced has meant of course so 
much hard labor and call upon the artist’s physical 
energy. Jules Guerin is always at worlk-—at least a 
good, long day of it, every day, except in the summer, 
when he goes “to take a rest for a couple of weeks” — 
among the mosquitos of New Jersey!—-and comes 
back with as much work done as if he had stayed in 
New York. He gets his rest by change of work, 
and does not seem to require any other rest. At 
the Players’ Club, where he usually lunches, he 
seems to be as well known as in Oxford, Keokuk, 
Paris and Tia Juana—for everybody there too, 
calls him by his first name. His wit to his friends 
is like his pictures—a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever, and served up regularly with lunch. For 
example, he sits down with two friends—one doing 
all the talking. ‘The shad is fine, Billy,” he says to 
the talkative one, “have some!” 

Heo 
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On the other side of this sheet is shown an unusual photograph of the rose w 
transept of the Cathedral of Paris reproduced from a plate in “Sclected Monuments 
Architecture;’ now being brought out by the publishers of PENcit Potnts. This < 
selection of one hundred plates from the archives of the French Government Com 
Monuments, ; ie ge 
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Copyright 1902 by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


“A Hoary Sentinel at the City's Water Gate.” From a Drawing by Jules Guerin Illustrating 
“Washington, A City of Pictures,’ in Scribner's Magazine, February, 1902. 


One of Jules Guerin’s magazine illustrations referred to in the text of the a ticle 0 
this issue is shown on the other side of this page. It was printed in color in Scribner's, 
ish tones of gray, ge EUS eae to render in a black and Bie A eet in 
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GARDEN STATUE BY EDWARD McCARTAN 
“GIRL DRINKING” 
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A garden statue of unusual beauty is the “Girl Drinking” by Edward McC rte 
graph is shown on the opposite side of this sheet. This statue, ike Mr. McCartan’s o 
a remarkable artistic sensitiveness as well as a mastery of technique on the part of the 
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SKETCH BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN AT ATRANI, ITALY 
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Mr. Samuel Chamberlain recently wrote us from Paris and sent usa 
in Italy. It is reproduced on the other side of this sheet. It is an admirable ex 
this artist's work with which the readers of Pencit Pornts are already % yell 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


FROM a letter recently received by C. Grant La Farge, 

Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Frank P. Fairbanks, Professor in Charge, School of Fine 
Arts, we quote the following items: 

“Victor L. S. Haffner, senior architect, has returned 
from a short trip to Southern Italy and is now occupied 
on his study of the existing approach to St. Peter’s. 

“Frank Schwarz, senior painter, is completing his figure 
composition and superintending the execution of the frame 
for hjs canvas. The frame is being executed at the 
Academy where its development is serving as a demonstra- 
tion of the use and application of pastiglia. 

“Edmond Amateis, senior sculptor, has assembled his 
‘Madonna and Child,’ a relief in marble with an archi- 
tectural setting in wood, designed after the manner of the 
Renaissance. He has several sketches for figure groups 

under way. A bust and a relief are being cut in marble. 
He is making a terra cotta copy of his figure called 
“Mother Earth.” 

“Henri Marceau, second year architect, is travelling in 
Sicily, and Alfred Floegel, second year painter is carry- 
ing forward a panel in gesso and mosaic. He has a large 
composition that he is about to execute in fresco on 
plaster, using a tile unit about eight inches square in order 
to make the decoration transportable. 

“Lawrence Stevens, second year sculptor, is working 
on a single figure of a standing girl. He has evolved a 
scheme of a youth and sea horses for his group require- 
ment and has just completed an interesting half length 
portrait of a young woman. 

“Norman T. Newton, landscape architect, has com- 
pleted his plan of the layout of the Villa Chigi and is well 
advanced with two sections of the Villa. 

‘We omitted in last month’s letter to mention Newton’s 
activities in relation to the collaborative competition. We 
wish to correct the impression that may have arisen that 
he did not participate in this important activity. On the 
contrary he was required to solve in collaboration two of 
the problems (the third scheme had no provision for 
landscaping) and he rendered the plan for the garden 
layout for one of the teams. 

“Arthur Deam, first year architect, has also returned 
from a few weeks’ travel in the south and is completing 
the perspective of his restoration of the Temple of 
Fortune. 

“Francis Bradford, first year painter, has been occupied 
with painting, sketching and sight-seeing. He has com- 
menced a frieze composition of figures, and is now 


traveling before going to Florence to begin his first year 
copy of the Galleria San Marco in Florence. 

“Alvin Meyer, first year sculptor, who has likewise re- 
turned from travelling, is carrying forward several works, 
among which is his required figure for the lst year, called 
the “First Born.” 

“Albert Clay, visiting student, on a scholarship from 
Yale University, has just completed a group of five draw- 
ings showing the most recent reconstruction of the 
Neronian Sacra Via. These drawings, made in co-opera- 
tion with Miss Van Deman, include a plan of the site as 
it exists, a restored plan, a section and elevation of the 
Neronian Porticus. 

“Another drawing of a bay of the Porticus shows the 
location of the existing fragments as applied to his 
restoration.” 


OVER THE DRAWING 


HE descriptions of the ways of doing drafting 

room , work and of short cuts that save time 
and labor embodied in “Over the Drawing Board” by 
Ben J. Lubschez, A.I.A., have created so constant and 
strong a demand for that book that its republication has 
been warranted and the recent publication of a second 
edition affords an opportunity for those who do not 
already possess a copy to secure this extremely useful 
book. It is a compact book and down to brass tacks all 
the way through. It provides clear instructive directions 
for doing well many of the things that have to be done 
either regularly or occasionally in the course of drafting 
room work and it is so arranged that the desired informa- 
tion can be found readily and so written that it can be ap- 
plied with certainty. It lives up admirably to its subtitle 
“A Draftsman’s Hand Book.” Mr. Lubschez, it will be 
recalled, is the author of a widely used work on perspec- 
tive. He is a Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Price $2.00. Published by the Press of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, 250 West 57th St., New York. 
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TRAVEL COURSE UNDER» PROFESSOR. PHELPS 
S IN 1923 Professor Albert C. Phelps, of the College 
of Architecture at Cornell University, will act as 

leader of a group of architectural students during a trip 

in Europe this summer. The Architectural Course under 

Professor Phelps will be one of four overlapping courses 

which are planned for students of painting, of landscape 

architecture, and of history, respectively. The Archi- 
tecture Section, while not excluding objects of out- 
standing interest outside of the architectural field, will 
emphasize the study of important buildings and decorative 
compositions, the examination of drawings and models by 
the world’s greatest designers, etc. and will give op- 
portunity to photograph and sketch details of architecture 
and decoration. The tours are planned at a minimum 
cost to students by The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. Details of the trip 
may be obtained from Irwin Smith, Director, Times 
Building, New York. 


THE, CHICAGO: ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


HE Foreign Travelling Scholarship closed March 31st. 

The program called for the design of a Memorial 
Reading Room in a State Capitol. The room was to be 
a memorial to those who lost their lives in the Great 
War. The men who submitted solutions were Edwin 
Anderson Conners, Dando, Allan Erickson, Eiseman, 
Lindbald, Mincus, George Nedved and Edwin Ryan. The 
jury of award was made up of Messrs. Mundy, Adler, 
Holabird, Hubert Burnham and Beersman. Mr. Eiseman 
was awarded the prize, Mr. Ryan was placed second and 
Mr. Conners was placed third. Mr. Eiseman will leave 
on his trip around the first of August. The drawings will 
be exhibited at the June meeting of the Chicago Chapter 
of the A.A. Harry Beig submitted drawings for the 
second preliminary of the Paris Prize. He was placed in 
the judgment which makes him eligible for the finals. 
The Club wishes him the best of everything and expects 
him to bring the prize to Chicago. 
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GEORGE MAQUOLO. 


EKORGE MAQUOLO, two of whose sketches are re- 

produced in this issue, was born and educated in 
St. Louis, Mo. He attended the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts where he received a bronze medal at the age of 
fourteen. In 1913 Mr. Maquolo entered the Architectural 
School of Washington University and in 1917 he was 
awarded the graduate scholarship and appointed student 
assistant. He enlisted with the 419th Engineers detailed 
to the 7th French Army; contracted pleurisy and after 
four months im the hospital entered the A. E. F. Art 
Centre, Bellevue, France. Upon his return to the United 
States he was granted an award of vocational training 
and later, through the recommendations of Mr. Lloyd 
Warren and Mr. Gabriel Ferrand he was sent abroad for 
a year. He pursued the first year’s work at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and spent five months travelling in Italy, 
Mr. Maquolo has been in the offices of Mauran, Russell & 
Crowell, IT. P. Barnett Co., and Ferrand & Fitch. He 
recently won the Fry Prize, St. Louis Artists’ Guild, for 
black and white. Mr. Maquolo feels that he owes much 
to M. Gromort and to Mr. Carlu of the A, E. F. School 
at Bellevue, and to Mr. Ferrand of Washington Uni- 
versity. 


ST; EQUIS"ARCHITECTURAL ‘CLUB EEEC Es 
OFFICERS 


At the annual election held at the St. Louis Archi- 
tectural Club on April 3rd, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, John A. Bryan, 

First Vice-President, Walter Wawrzyniak, 

Second Vice-President, Herbert Reinhardt, 

Secretary, Daniel Carroll, 

Treasurer, Clarke Sanford, 

Members of Executive Board, Carl J. Trebus and Her- 

man Frauenfelder. 
Trustee, Louis LaBeaume. 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITION. 


BOOK of great value in the study of archi- 

tecture is Architectural Composition, by Nathaniel 
Cortlandt Curtis, A.A. This book directs the at- 
tention primarily to the plan of the building and of the 
development of all else from the plan, in accordance with 
a principle long accepted in the teaching of architecture. 
On this sound hasis the author has built up a most in- 
teresting and helpful treatment of his subject and has pre- 
sented the matter in interesting and readable text with 
numerous illustrations that make clear and enforce the 
points brought out. It is a comprehensive book embracing 
the essentials and treating them with sufficient fullness for 
its purpose as a guide in the study of architecture on the 
part of the student. There are in all 280 pages and 270 
illustrations with a double page folding plate reproduction 
of Piranesi’s Campus Martius, Rome. The author is 
Professor of Architecture and Head of the School of 
Architecture in the Tulane University of Louisiana; 
formerly, Associate Professor of Architectral Design 
in the University of Illinois: Professor of Architecture 
in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Price $6.00. Pub- 
lished by J. H. Jansen, Cleveland, O. 


FOR THE ATTENTION OF SPECIRNIGA Os) 
WRITERS 


E DESIRE to complete our office list of Specifica- 

tion Writers. We do not refer to architects who 
prepare their own Specifications, but to those who are em- 
ployed by architects and engineers to do this important work. 
We already have on fiie the names of many who have sent _ 
in cards for our Drafting room registry, but feel that 
as yet our list is not complete. So if you are a Specifica- 
tion Writer, as defined above, and have not yet sent in 
your name, please do so. 


PERSONALS 


Meyer J. Strum, Arcuitect, has removed his offices to 
708 Church Street, Evanston, Il. 


Water KoucH, ArcHitecTt, has removed his offices to 
Room 29, Shoemaker Bldg., Greensburg, Pa. 


Ernest H. FoucNer, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 197 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


Ponp AND Ponp, Arcuitects, have removed their offices 
to the Tower Building, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Raymonp Hoop, Arcuitect, has removed his office to the 
American Radiator Building, 40 West 40th Street, New 
York. 


H. M. Haven & A. T. Hopxins, Inc., ENGINEERS AND 
Arcuitects, have removed their offices to 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Davin R. WittiaMs, Arcuitect, has opened an office at 
1115 Southwestern Life Building, Dallas, Texas. 


Cuitps & SmitrH, Arcuttects, have removed their offices 
to 720 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


Dean & Dean, Arcuitects, have removed their offices to 
Room 1406, California State Life Building, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Joun Russet, Pore, Arcuirect, has removed his offices 
to 542 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Harwoop Hewitt, Arcuirect, has removed his offices to 
515 M. Harris Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Carton Stronc, Arcuitect, has removed his office to the 
Keystone Bldg., 324 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Intinots Socrety of ARcHITEcTS have removed their Ex- 
ecutive Offices to Suite 735, 160 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Emery StTANnForp Hai, ARCHITECT, has removed his of- 
fices to Suite 1306, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

James E. Serr and StepHen B. ALLEN have opened an 
office for the practice of general architecture at 69-70 
When Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ropert PEAL has removed has offices to 206 Leonard Build- 
ing, 2014 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pencil Sketches by George Maquolo. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIGN, 


HE iltustrations on pages 75, 76 and 77 together with 
the photograph reproduced on this page show the 
development of the design of the Harper-Poor Mau- 
soleum, Woodlawn Cemetery, New York by the archi- 
tect John Mead Howells, taking as a starting point the in- 


spiration received from  Bramante’s Chapel of  S. 
Giovanni in Oleo. 
These illustrations are especially interesting because 


they show how architectural documents may be used in 
a way to produce new designs fitted to the requirements of 
the prob!ems in hand—original solutions that carry on 
the traditions of the past and embody a part of the rich 
heritage left us by the architects of earlier days. This is 
an admirable example of drawing inspiration and making 
one’s own design as distinguished from the mere copying 
of old works. 


On page 76 is reproduced, at the exact size, a portion 
of a plate from Letarouilly’s ‘“Edifices de Rome Moderne,” 
showing an elevation and a plan of Bramante’s Chapel of 
S. Giovanni at Oleo, the building which inspired Mr. 
Howells’ design for the Harper-Poor Mausoleum. 


On page 75 is reproduced the pencil sketch Mr. Howells 
made for the purpose of showing his design for the mau- 
soleum to the client. By comparing this sketch with the 
plate from Letarouilly, on page 76, the way in which Mr. 
Howells worked out his design may be seen. Since the 
mausoleum is much smaller than Bramante’s chapel, about 
one-half the size, and since the size of a doorway is deter- 
mined, more or less, by the height of a man, the door 
way is of necessity much larger in relation to the rest 


of the building in the mausoleum than in the chapel. On’ 


this account Mr. Howells did not attempt to use pilasters 
which wou!d have made too many elements on a small 
building and would have produced a crowded effect. In- 
stead he used pilaster caps only. Mr. Howells used a 
simpler treatment of the upper portion. One of the con- 
ditions that influenced the design was the regulation of 
Woodlawn Cemetery prohibiting joints in the roof of any 
monument, a good rule, since the cost of maintenance of 
a roof with joints would be a seriously large item in the 
perpetual care of the monument by the cemetery. It may 
be mentioned, by the way, that this monument is built 
entirely of marble blocks as the facing of wal!s is also 
forbidden. 


In the photograph on this page the cap-stone to form 
the roof of the mausoleum is shown as it arrived at the 
cemetery in the largest pit-car obtainable. This stone is 
so large in diameter that the first attempt to send it from 
the quarries in the west was unsuccessful because the stone 
was too tall to pass under the bridges crossing the rail- 
road. It had to be withdrawn and re-routed through 
Canada. At the right in this photograph will be seen a 
part of a man’s hat, that serves to give the scale. 

On page 77 is reproduced a photograph of the finished 
mausoleum, showing the design as executed, opposite the 
plate of the old building that inspired it. 


THE, PRINCE TON=ARCHITECTURAL ePRIZES: 


A FUND for annual prizes and other special purposes 

has been established in the School of Architecture 
of Princeton University by friends of the School. Two 
competitive prizes. of six hundred dollars ($600) each, 
are announced for the year 1924-1925, to be known as the 
Princeton Architectural Prizes. 

The purpose of these prizes is to place at the disposal 
of experienced draftsmen of unusual ability who desire 
to complete their professional training by study of the 
academic side of architecture, the advantages found in 
the School of Architecture, the Department of Art and 
Archaeology, and the Graduate School, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

The winners of the Princeton Architectural Prizes will 
be permitted to reside in the Graduate College during 
the year of their tenure, although not candidates for 
degrees. They will be required to take the courses in 
Design, offered by the School of Architecture, and will 
have the opportunity of attending courses in the History 
of Architecture and the Allied Arts, in the Department 
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Cap-stone for Harper-Poor Mausoleum on Pit-car at 


Woodlawn Cemetery. Sce text on this page and other 
illustrations on pages 75, 76 and 77. 


of Art and Archaeology. They will be exempt from 
charges for tuition. 

The awards will be made after a short elimination com- 
petition and a careful consideration of the personal 
records of candidates. The competitions will be held 
May 9 to May 18, 1924, inclusive. The supervisors will 
mail the drawings to Princeton not later than May 21. 

From the drawings submitted, five will be selected by 
a jury to be appointed, and the designers will be given 
an opportunity to come to Princeton to confer with the 
Director of the School of Architecture, and the Dean of 
the Graduate School. They will be the guests of the 
School of Architecture while they are in Princeton, but 
will pay their own travelling expenses. The final awards 
will be announced within ten days by the Director of the 
School of Architecture. The right is reserved to with- 
hold either or both awards in case no candidates are con- 
sidered to have reached the required standard. 

Information and application blanks may be obtained by 
addressing the Secretary of the School of Architecture, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


"T HE Chicago Architectural Exhibition will be held 
May 1 to June 1 in the East Galleries of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The exhibition has heretofore been 
given by a committee appointed jointly by the Chicago 
Architectural Club, the Illinois Chapter of the A.I.A., and 
the Illinois Society of Architects. The functions of the 
committee have been taken over by the Chicago Archi- 
tectural League. 
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Pencil Sketch made by Mr. Howells for presentation to the client. 
Mausoleum, Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. 


The Harper-Poor 
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Echelle des Plans 
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Plan and Elevation of Chapel of S. Giovanni in Oleo, by Bramante. From 

Letarouilly’s “Edifices de Rome Moderne.” (Reproduced at the exact 

sise of the original plate.) This building supplied the inspiration for 
Mr. Howells’ design shown on page 75. 
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Photograph of The Harper-Poor Mausoleum, in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New York. John Mead Howells, Architect. 
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BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE. 
PeNsG waaay 


ERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE died Wednes- 

day, April 23, at his home in New York as the re- 
sult of a heart attack. Mr. Goodhue seemed in his 
usual health and spirits when he left his office Wednesday 
at the close of the day. He dined with friends and went 
to a theatre with members of his family. Upon his re- 
turn from the theatre he suddenly collapsed and in a 
few minutes passed away. 

Mr. Goodhue’s death is keenly felt as a loss to the 
profession and to those who knew him personally. He 
was not only an architect of remarkable ability but a 
man who never spared himself in the effort to produce 
work of the most worthy character and who took a 
strong and active interest in the development of younger 
men, not only of those so fortunate as to be in his effice, 
but young men everywhere who were striving to advance 
in architectural study or work. As the news of Mr. 
Goodhue’s death has come during the printing of this 
journal only this brief note can be published at this 
time.—EDITor, 


DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE AND CONSPRUEC. 
TION: FOR°-THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY; 


LAN B. MILLS, Director of the Division of Archi- 

tecture and Construction, is conducting so unusual 
a building program for the State institutions in New Jer- 
sey that his work is of great interest to the profession at 
large and especially to those who are interested in institu- 
tional planning. 

The work which is being carried on is epoch-making 
in its scope. Careful research is being carried on to 
determine the best solutions for the problems of the in- 
stitutions. Expert administrators and _ specialists in 
various fields represented by the work are being freely 
consulted, so that the last word in modern institutional 
buildings may be represented by the finished product. 
A four year program, with an expenditure of $10,000,000, 
will. complete the work that is in progress. Appropria- 
tions for the current year will erect buildings at Morris 
Plains State Hospital costing $1,150,000. The buildings 
include a Reception Hospital for 250 patients; Congregate 
Dining Hall and Kitchen for 1,600 patients and 375 em- 
ployees; a group of buildings, providing living quarters 
for employees; two buildings, with a capacity of 30 
patients each for convalescents; a Power House, and 
in addition to these, the necessary mechanical and land- 
scape development. : 

The next important work that will be taken up will 
be a new institution for feeble minded women, to be 
located in North Jersey. It will take care of hundreds 
of feeble minded cases for which the State now makes 
no provision. The following buildings will be erected: 
Congregate Dining Hall and Kitchen, Industrial and Vo- 
cational Shops, Dormitories for 545 inmates, store house, 
heating and power plant, administration building, school 
building, hospital, farm buildings, laundry, together with 
other incidental buildings, mechanical equipment and 
landscape work. The estimated cost will be $2,398,000. 

Another important project is the new Intermediate Re- 
formatory for Men to be located in North Jersey. These 
buildings will be similar in their scope to that of the in- 
stitution for feeble minded women. In addition to these 
major projects, there are many buildings that will be 
erected in the other institutions of the State in accordance 
with advanced thought in institutional planning. 

Mr. Mills has developed. his organization in Trenton 
along broad lines which offer everyone in the organiza- 
tion an opportunity to exercise his fullest capabilities. 
The opportunity offered is most unusual, as no similar 
program has ever before been carried out. 

This will be most fully appreciated by those who 
are in touch with the institutional problems in this 
country, as the problem for caring for State wards has 
been allowed to slip year after year because of more 
pressing matters, until at the present time, the situation 
is most acute. Public sentiment is being aroused and 
State after State is falling in line with the idea of ade- 
quately taking care of its dependents. It will be seen 
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that the work of the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies in the State of New Jersey is contributing to 
the foundation of much work that will be done throughout 
the country during the next decade. 


THE FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL: 


HE second session of the Fontainebleau School of 

Fine Arts will open at the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
in France, on June 25, and continue until Sept. 25. Appli- 
cations for admission should be sent in at once as the 
number of students to be accepted is limited. Full infor- 
mation can be had by addressing Mr. Whitney Warren, 
care of the Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts, 119 East 
19th St., New York City. 

The purpose of the school is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for American students to benefit by the influence of 
the great works of French architecture and the other fine 
arts and by contact which great French architects, painters 
and sculptors of to-day. The course includes visits to fine 
examples of architecture, museums, exhibitions, ete. 

The instruction is designed to give a sound basis for ap- 
preciation of the best works in their relation to history 
and to the needs of the student. The school is not in- 
tended to replace any school or to duplicate the work of 
any school. It has a field of its own that has not hitherto 
been touched excepting by the A. E. F. school in the 
Pavillion de Bellevue, from which the idea of the Fon- 
tainebleau School took its origin. 

The Fontainebleau School is under the patronage of the 
French Government and was founded by the late Lloyd 
Warren. The Headmaster of Studies in the Department 
of Architecture is Victor Laloux, and the work is carried 
forward under Jacques Carlu, Director. 

Word has just been received that the New Haven Ar- 
chitectural Club will send the winner of the Club’s An- 
nual Scholarship to the Fontainebleau School this Summer, 
and that Delano & Aldrich, Architects, will send one of 
the best men from their office. Other Architectural Clubs 
and other architectural offices will probably do likewise— 
an excellent idea, 


Professor Paul Baudoin, who teaches 
fresco at the Fontainebleau School of 
Fine Arts. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE ARCHITECT’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


HE discussion upon this subject would necessarily 

indicate that the minds of the Profession are open 
to ideas that will promote a better relationship between 
the architect and the draftsman, The final solution of 
the problem for either must needs be an individual one, 
for each to recognize that certain codes, laws, or principles 
provide for the necessary understanding or harmony in 
human relationships, as well as in art, music, or en- 
gineering. 

Wherever he may be, each individual must meet his 
present problems. The draftsman too often makes a 
change to another office, expecting this to be the answer, 
when what he should have changed was his own ideas. 
A draftsman can facilitate work by many methods besides 
drawing the lines instructed so to do by a superior, he can 
see that an Associate—whom his pride would make him 
subordinate—really could te.l him of many points where 
the work might be improved. But fear of losing credit 
for himself holds him back, keeps him from opening his 
mind to bigger ideas, not only of principle but of his 
own practical art. A real spirit shown by a draftsman 
to subdue himself to promote work will soon make a real 
impress on those who give credit—for it cannot be hidden. 

Fear of humiliation plays a large part in keeping a 
draftsman’s imagination (his greatest asset when properly 
let play) subdued. In neglecting to take account of the 
ever present “human element” too many superiors will 
unconsciously and probably with no ulterior motive, 
ridicule any idea that hasn’t been current there for years, 
or for which the offending draftsman cannot show the 
volume from which it was taken. The ridicule may be 
in the form of a smile (which is often an insult to a 
sensitive man), it may be a consistent neglect to take that 
man’s work seriously, and it might be the frank turning 
of a particular piece of work over to another man. After 
a period of such experiences the draftsman loses interest, 
he tries no new ideas, s!owly he becomes a mere mentally 
lazy automaton—a type the architect often feels encom- 
passes the whole profession. His first ideas probably were 
crude, not suitable to the particular case, but a man, a 
superior who knows the laws of co-operation, goodwill, 
friendship, etc, would have at first not criticized but 
possibly would have seen something of merit in the effort 
(if not in the drawing) worth stimulating in this particular 
imagination, and with a few careful hints, suggestions, 
encouragements, caused an interest to be aroused that 
would continue to grow—and above all, to let this indi- 
vidual think and realize that he is one of the force, part 
of a unit; that in creating various structures is one active 
in a living art, and thus as a whole is giving vent to his 
need for self-expression and is fulfilling the law for an 
individual realization of harmony. 


A draftsman is paid to use his mind and can only do 
so when obstructions are removed and the exercise 
necessary to improvement maintained. A sense of lack, 
of not getting the pay deserved or needed, is a big boulder 
to remove from a path where constructive thinking should 
proceed. In one form or another it can occupy a large 
portion of a draftsman’s time. In taking stock of him- 
self fairly and honestly he should assume his proper place 
on the payroll, as well as his relationship among the force 
at work. But often with the most conscientious this does 
not satisfy. To see an employer enjoy all the material 
benefits of life, seemingly the only necessities to remove 
one’s own inharmonies, often causes a thought of unfair- 
ness in the division of rewards being reaped by this unit 
of which he should be a conscious part. The writer is 
not a socialist, but believes the thought just mentioned 
should be entirely removed and could be by either a care- 
ful attention to salaries and promotions and by that form 
which would tie him stronger than anything else to his 
organization—a profit-sharing scheme. | am certain that 
most all draftsmen during a lull—a no profit period— 
would accept deductions without a complaint and make 
other sacrifices could they feel their fortunes would rise 
with their employer’s. 

Business has become the big and strong factor it is 
to-day not by accident but by some real application and 
thought to its needs. Certainly, architecture (which has 
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not been lagging) can afford to take some lessons from 
Business and still not be bound by its unpleasant forces. 
C. H. Kierner, 
of the office of H. T. Lindeberg. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF NEW HAVEN. 


NE of the best things the Club has done is the giving 

of a course of lectures on “The Trend of Archi- 
tecture in America.’ This is to consist of six lectures, 
free to the public, given in the Trumbull Gallery, the 
School of Fine Arts, Yale University. The first lecture 
“The Development of Style,” was given by Dean Everett V. 
Meeks of the Department of Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity. The gallery was crowded to the doors. This 
was given about four weeks ago. The second of the 
series was given by Mr. Harvey W. Corbett, President of 
the Architectural League of New York. His subject was 
“City Zoning.” The next lecture was given on March 
27th by Mr. Benjamin Wistar Morris of New York, 
whose topic was “Modern Commercial Buildings.” The 
fourth lecture of the course will be “Some Influence of 
the Gothic in Modern American Architecture,’ given by 
Mr. Charles Z. Klauder, on April 3rd; the fifth of the 
series is to be on April 17th by Mr. Dwight James Baum 
on “Modern American Residences.” The final lecture 
will be given by Mr. Charles Adams Delano. His sub- 
ject will be “Decoration as Applied to Architecture.” 
The dates for the last two lectures have not been exactly 
determined. 

In arranging this course of 
greatly assisted by Dean Meeks. 

From the character of the lectures and their topics an 
opinion of the worth of these talks can be formed and 
it is hoped that we can make these lectures an annual 
affair with the view to benefiting both the lay public and 
the local members of the architectural profession. 

A Scholarship for a Connecticut Architect to The 
Fontaineb'eau School of the Fine Arts is being given by 
the Club. The competition will be in the form of an in- 
tensive sketch “en loge” to be held in New Haven over a 
period of three days, April 25, 26 and 27, 1924. Informa- 
tion regarding this competition may be had by addressing 
a W. Boylen, Chairman, 39 Center Street, New Haven, 

onn. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of The Architectural Club 
of New Haven will -be held for two weeks beginning 
April 19th at the Trumbull Gallery, Yale School of the 
Fine Arts. : 


lectures the Club was 


PENCIL: POINTS SKETCH COMPE DERION 


HE program for the Pencit Pornts Sketch Com- 

petition for 1924 is printed on another page of this 
issue. The conditions are in general the same as in 
former years and as ready and active participation is 
looked for as in the past. 

This competition, like the sketch competitions pre- 
viously conducted by this magazine, is open to drafts- 
men, students, architects, everyone excepting profes- 
sional renderers, by which we mean one who derives 
his principal income from making renderings otherwise 
than on a salary basis. 

The subjects must be architectural but need not be large 
or fine buildings. The man who happens to be where there 
ig no monumental architecture has as good an oppor- 
tunity as anyone. Read the announcement on another 
page and send in your sketches. 


BROADCASTING “SERVICES OF AN ARCHITECT.” 


HE work being done by C. E. Schermerhorn, archi- 

tect, of Philadelphia in broadcasting his talk on the 
“Services of an Architect,” is to be highly commended and 
it is to be hoped that other architects in other parts of 
the country will take up this work of acquainting the 
public with the nature and value of the services an archi- 
tect renders. This talk has been given to date from the 
following stations. WDAR, Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
KDKA, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; WFAV, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENGIE 


TEXAS A. AND M. COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB. 


Te QUEST of inspiration on a new problem today, I 
was looking back through my two bound volumes of 
Pencit Points (bound ’em myself), as I usually do when 
I want inspiration. I came across a report of the Los 
Angeles Architectural Club, in which the writer started 
out on the following hypothesis: “He that tooteth not his 
own horn, same shall not be tooted.” Being of a similar 
opinion, and also the official reporter of the Texas A. and 
M. Club, here goes a short solo on my trombone: 

Texas A. and M. College maintains one of the best 
architectural departments in the State, and has over one 
hundred and twenty-five students enrolled for Archi- 
tecture at present. We have a very capable faculty, 
composed of Prof. E. B. LaRoche, Head of the Dept., 
H. N. June, Professor of Design, G. W. Gill, Professor 
of Structural Design, G. A. Geist, Professor of Freehand 
Drawing, and W. L. Bradshaw, Instructor in Design. All 
are well liked by the students. 

The students have had an Architectural Club here for 
many years, and this year it is bigger and better than 
ever. Under the leadership of Zay Smith, the Club is 
accomplishing a good deal. Zay, be it said, is an expert 
rifleman, and he hits the bullseye in anything he tackles. 
Any student taking Architecture is eligible, and becomes 
a member by simply paying his dues; the Faculty of 
course, are honorary members. Our officers are, Zay 
Smith, president, H. M. Tatum, vice-president, F. J. 
Ferrucci, treasurer, R. J. Werner, secretary, and S. T. 
Allen, reporter. 

The purposes of the Club are, to secure the maxi- 
mum of co-operation between students and Faculty; to 
stimulate more personal interest in the profession; and 
finally, to benefit the members by exchange of ideas. At 
the meetings, which are held every two weeks, we dis- 
cuss everything from sculpture to the latest movie (such 
as “Ashes of Vengeance”) which shows any period 
styles. Occasionally we have some prominent archi- 
tect to visit the College and address the Club on some 
interesting phase of our chosen profession. 

The climax of the Club year is a social event, generally 
a dance or a banquet. This year we are planning to make 
it an affair absolutely unique and distinctive—not a dance, 
not a banquet, but something more than a combination 
of the two. It will be held in the large drafting room, 
decorated for the occasion as an artist’s studio would be. 


ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK. 


UST as we had about convinced ourselves that the 

Architectural Bowling League of New York was the 
greatest organization in the profession anywhere, not to 
speak of being unique and original, the wide circulation 
of Pencit Pornts brings to light the fact that we have 
many satellites in our train. To make matters worse, 
their records show them to be almost as good as we are, 
which, if course, will never do. In fact, it simply can- 
not be allowed, even if we have to make up a team of subs, 
to lick every contender -in the field, including our good 
friends in Detroit, Chicago and other foreign cities. 

Mr. Andrew F. Euston of Sommerfeld & Steckler’s of- 
fice was awarded the prize for the best design submitted 
for our new medal. M. Euston is working at present in 
the competition for the Paris Prize in which he now 
stands third out of the five best in the country, 

Our Smoker which was given Monday evening, March 
3rd, was a howling success. Actual count at the door 
showed an attendance of 273 men, a‘l of whom were unani- 
mous in their approval of the exceptional entertainment pro- 
vided for the occasion. We were honored by the presence 
of many well known architects. 

The Annual Dinner which was held Tuesday evening, 
April 15th, at the Pershing Square Savarin was attended 
by over 300 men. President Capel gave a brief history of 
the League since its inception in 1906 and introduced the 
various speakers. Secretary Valentine read off the 
standing of the teams in the five, three and two .man 
tournaments as follows: 


Team Won Lost Average 
McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin 20 2 742 
Dwight P. Robinson & Company 18 4 759 
Warren & Wetmore il 5 699 
Cass Gilbert 14 8 679 


POINTS 
W. L. Stoddart 13 9 670 
A. C. Bossom 10 iz 654 
J. G. Rogers 10 12 641 
T. W. Lamb o 13 634 
B. W. Morris 7 15 626 
McKim, Mead & White 6 16 594 
Sommerfeld & Steckler 6 16 565 
Donn Barber 1 21 563 
Black, of D. P. Robinson office, 

CLD CSCO Gp Sts cadhaeen sea sine een et ae ee 226 
Ackerman of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 

Flight Averaver xparn. nd ee eto oe 163 10-11 
Team of D. P. Robinson, 

Fligh) Stote pigcrn cassia nite nee eee ae 845 
FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS IN THREE MAN 
TOURNAMENT 

Won Lost Average 
Dwight P. Robinson 10 1 491 
(McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin 9 Z 475 
(Cass Gilbert 9 2 461 
Warren & Wetmore 7 4 459 
Benjamin W. Morris ve 4 429 
Donn Barber 5 6 407 
McKim, Mead & White 4 7 429 
W. L. Stoddart 4 7 420 
Alfred C. Bossom 4 7 388 
James Gamble Rogers 3 8 407 
Thomas W. Lamb 3 8 363 
Sommerfeld & Steckler 1 10 381 
Three man 

Johnke, of D. P. Robinson office, 

Highs Score 22 n05, agi aie. eee peer 255, 
Read, of Cass Gilbert’s office, 

Plight CAVErAge. 2. 4... eta ete, ots eae ae 171 1-11 
Team of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 

High Score. ajar ace. om esis Gace tee a 559 


FINAL STANDING OF TEAMS IN TWO MAN 


TOURNAMENT 

Team Won Lost Average 
Dwight P. Robinson 10 1 310 
(McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin 8 3 295 
(Warren & Wetmore 8 3 288 
Cass Gilbert 7 4 283 
Alfred C. Bossom 7 zt 264 
W. L. Stoddart 5 6 283 
Thomas W. Lamb 5 6 268 
Sommerfeld & Steckler 4 7 256 
James Gamble Rogers = i 252 
McKim, Mead & White 3 8 263 
Benjamin W. Morris 3 8 Za5 
Donn Barber ee 9 268 

Two Man 

Corry, of Warren & Wetmore’s office, 

Hish? Sere cnc ae eer ee ee ee 207 
Miner, of D. P. Robinson office, 

High Average. tags ot Senate aaetash ra ae: ree. 159 
Team of Thos. W. Lamb office, 

Flight SSCOLer eins t oaee dae eet ete he me ae 344 


Principal speakers of the evening were Mr. D. Everett 
Waid, Mr. Cass Gilbert, Mr. Andrew C. McKenzie and 
Mr. Robert D. Kohn. Mr. Kohn also made the presenta- 
tion of the trophies and medals. 

Tuesday evening, May 6th, we will hold a formal dance 
at the Ritz Carlton. It is the desire of the Committee to 
hold down the number of couples to four hundred so 
as to avoid over-crowding and assure pleasant dancing to 
one of the best orchestras in New York. Secretary 
Valentine will be pleased to arrange for hotel accommo- 
dations for that night for any out-of-town architects, if 
they will communicate with him. 

A meeting will be called to elect officers and re-organize 
for the coming year. All architectural officers wishing 
to enter teams should communicate with one of the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President Emil L. Capel, care of A. C. Bossom, 680 
5th Ave.; 

Vice-President Henry G. Poll, care of Cass Gilbert, 244 
Madison Ave.; 

Secretary, Norman T. Valentine, care of Warren & Wet- 
more, 16 East 47th St. 

Chairman Active Members, Patrick Lynch, 709 Sixth Ave. ; 

Chairman Publicity, Donald Campbell, 119 West 40th 
Street. 


HERE and THERE and THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


WE ARE indebted to Pencil Pointer Fred D. Dagit 
_ of Philadelphia for a splendid suggestion. Mr. 
Dagit, during the time he studied at the American School 
of Fine Arts, Fontainebleau, kept a little sketch book on 
the pages of which his fellow students made sketches in 
the nature of mementos. Three of these are reproduced 
herewith and it occurs to us that other readers may have 
kept similar sketch books, including both their own work 
and the work of their friends, which have never been 
published. So if you have a sketch book lurking around 
somewhere, why not let us have a look at it? 


HE Golf Tournament and Barbecue for the architects 
of Atlanta, Ga., has been postponed from May 9th 
to May 16th. 


PROPOSED TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


HE reorganized Architectural Bowling League of 

New York has just completed a most successful bowl- 
ing season and is considering the possibility of running off 
a tennis tournament during the coming summer. 

League officials are anxious to learn what interest in 
such a project exists among the architectural draftsmen 
of the Metropolitan District. 

Tentative plans include both singles and doubles tour- 
naments. The suggestion has been made that elimination 
matches be held in the several districts, viz., Bronx, Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Queens, Richmond, Westchester, New 
Jersey, and Long Island. 

If sufficient interest is shown, an organization meeting 
will be held in the latter part of April. 

All who wish to take part in this tennis tournament, 
or to help boost it, are cordially invited to communicate 
with the undersigned as soon as possible. 

A. F. Darrin, Executive Committee, 
Architectural Bowling League of New York. 
949 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Action Picture, by C. J. Finney. 


Portrait of Bro. Dagit, by K. McLeary, 


[DRAFTSMAN R. B. WILLS of good old Boston wins 
the prize for his clever contribution to this depart- 
ment for March. Come again Brother Wills, say wel! 
Here is a reproduction of Mr. Wills’ receipt. 


Fea MED — 


And Ernest Olaf of Kansas City gets the ten dollar 
check for his contribution to the April issue. 


R. PAUL STUDER, whose sketch was shown in 

this department last month, announces that he has 
opened a studio at 405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
He will specialize in making renderings. 


Study of Model, by Hunter Griffith. 


Mementos of Friends at Fontainebleau, from the Sketch Book of Fred D. Dagit. 
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PAEINNC Ye 


O* course you all remember Mrs. Ruth L. Gerth, the 
girl from Minneapolis who pulled down the five 
hundred dollar prize in the PenciL Pornts competition on 
Garden Accessories of Face Brick. Well, here she is 
again. Here is her letter with a reproduction of the 
accompanying sketch. 

“HURRAH! for the new section in the PENCIL Points 
magazine. it is, splendid, It has added a lot of interest 
and lots of “pep.’”’ I am sure every one enjoys the section. 

“T am enclosing a little fixture sketch which I thought 
you might like for the new section. I notice that all the 
pencil sketches shown in the magazine are scenes. Aren't 
sketches of objects interesting or do you consider Scenes 
to be in a class by themselves? Hm, what say? 

“IT am very much interested in sketches of objects 
and I know that others in the building here are, too. 
Mayn’t we have some in the new section? 

“Sincerely, 
“RutH L. GertH.” 


Answering. Mrs. Gerth’s question, there is no rule, 
written or otherwise, barring sketches of objects from 
this department. In fact this department has no rules 
anyhow. Sketches or drawings of objects are just as 
welcome as drawings of Madison Square Garden or pic- 
tures of the sad sea waves. So that’s that! 


Mr. S. Young Wai, 12 Dover Street, Summer Hill, 
Sydney, N..S. W., Australia, wants a copy of PENCIL 
Points for December, 1923. 


Mr. Natt Piper, care of Piper, Kahrs, Dedrick & Bobbe, 
441 East First Street, Long Beach, Calif., wants copies of 
Pencit Points for December, 1922, and March, 1923. 


Mr. Joseph A. Hickey, 38 Burnside Street, Providence, 
R. L, would like to secure a copy of Prencit Points for 
January, 1923. 


W E ARE constantly receiving orders for back copies 

of Pencit Points which we are unable to fill. Here 
is a list of all the copies in stock. Price twenty-five 
cents each. 


1920—Dec. 

1921—June, July, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1922—Aug., Oct. 

1923—May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 
1924—Jan., Feb., March 


POTINGTES 


Troan (Mi eae 


Sketch by Mrs. Ruth L. Gerth. 
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Announcement of Sketch Club Reunion, 
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[XN response to the letter from Mr. Johnson published 
in this department for March, suggesting that exam- 
ples of lettering appear in our pages, we have received a 
sheet from Mr. Carl H. Faltermeyer, Philadelphia, re- 
produced herewith. This is the style of lettering used by 
Mr. Faltermeyer on plans and elevations. We showed this 
sheet to Mr. August Reuling, with McKim, Mead & 
White, who recognizes the merits of the draftsmanship 
but is not in sympathy with the style of lettering em- 
ployed. With the permission of Mr. Faltermeyer we 
print herewith Mr. Reuling’s criticisms. 

“It seems to me to be very trick lettering and since 
the Penci. Pornts magazine is being used a lot by young 
students it will tend to get them in trouble especially 
since it is a rather attractive sheet and the draftsman- 
ship neat. My idea is always to adhere to the strictly 
classical letters, no matter where and how used. For 
working drawings (the type of ‘letters which this sheet ae A Ra Oise Clee 
seems to cover), if one wants to do it rapidly the letters 
may be sloped or done in a vertical fashion so long as Ber oan Pee) te) re 
the fundamental principles of the classic letters are pre- 


served. Once a student starts with trick stunts he is ARG S| i Ge 1) aN 

api never sto Tecover: C | Ee T . 
“Yours very truly, | FE 
(Signed) A. REuLING.” B ele 


Now, let’s have some more examples of lettering suit- aS 
able not only for use on plans but also for inscriptions AY. 

and tablets on buildings. It is not necessary to make a 

special sheet, but send in photostats of some of your good SAVARIN 
lettering and let us make up a page or two for next month, ok ‘CAFE — 
Discussion as to the merits of examples of lettering 


shown is invited. i § Tote Sea: ee eo: 


Mr. R. E. Triggs, Jackson, Miss., is interested in de- 
signs and plans of church buildings. Any architects hav- 
ing published reproductions of their work are invited to 
send copies to Mr. Triggs. 


mies 
co * 


The Province of Quebec Association of Architects, 590 
Union Avenue Montreal. would like to secure a copy of 
Pencit Points for March, 1923. Announcement of Bowling League Dinner. 
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theeaRCHITECTURAL=GLUB OF LONG BEACH. 


HE newly elected officers of the organization for the 

coming year are as follows: President, H. H. Loch- 
ridge; First Vice-President, Natt Piper; Second Vice- 
president, W. Horace Austin; Secretary, E. R. Bobbe; 
Treasurer, Leonard Wikoff; Sergeant at Arms, R. L. 
Wertz. 


At the last meeting, on April 7, which was held at Recrea- 
tion Park Club house a wonderful four reel lecture was 
delivered showing the water power developments of 
Southern California. This was delivered for us by the 
Southern California Edison Co. 


A proposition was made to the club by one of the real 
estate firms of this city offering one thousand dollars in 
prizes if we would sponsor a competition for small houses. 
This was accepted and a competition will be held soon. 
Maybe you woud like to see just what we are doing and 
as soon as possible after the competition is over we will 
submit the prize winners to you. 

A request came from the city building department ask- 
ing that we appoint a member to act with the city to pass 
on the qualifications of structural designers who submit 
plans for permits. President Lochridge appointed Warren 
A. Dedrick to the place. 

The new president is now making a determined effort to 
bring the status of our club to a higher level and the last 
meeting was a very satisfactory one due to his work. 


A QUICK CHANGE IN PLAN AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Architect: How long will it take to get an order of 
steamed clams ? 

Waiter: About ten minutes, sir. 

Architect: Bring me a bowl of pea soup and a baked 
apple! 


M R. JOHN S. VAN WART, inventor and draftsman 
of Rye and New York City, thinks that a little 
practical stuff in this department would find favor with 
our readers. He has worked out a method of building a 
concrete lawn roller at home. It seems better to show 
Mr. Van Wart’s drawings rather than to attempt a lengthy 
explanation. This device is not patented and the idea 
set forth may be used by any reader of PENcm PorntTs. 


POINTS 


Design for Announcement of Dance of Architectural 
Bowling League of New York, to be given May 6 at the 
Ritg-Carlton. 


HISTORY of the Architectural Department of 
M. I. T., by Professor William Emerson, was 
printed recently in the Tech Engineering News. It gives 


a most interesting and inspiring vista back through the 
years of development of the school. Professor Emerson 
pays tribute to Professor William R. Ware, under whose 
guidance the Department came into existence and to the 
other men whose thought and efforts have contributed to 
the growth of the Department in the succeeding years, 


Mr. Cass Gilbert, 244 Madison Avenue, New-York City, 
is anxious to secure six copies of Prncit Points for 
December, 1923. 


Mr. H. C. Symes, 237 Riverside Drive, Knoxville, Tenn., 
desires a copy of Pencimt Potnts for January, 1921. 


A reader of Pencit Pornts would like to buy copies of 
Sylvanus Baxter’s “Mexico” and Geymueller & Stegg- 
man “Italian Renaissance” (original). Anyone desiring 
to dispose of copies of these books is invited to submit 
prices to “Bibliophile,” care of Pencil Points. 
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How to Build a Concrete Lawn Roller at Home, by John S. Van Wart. 


PENCIL 


E STARTED something in opening up th‘s discus- 


sion of how best to file plates and other reference 
matter so useful in the drafting room and usually so hard 
to find. Architect Charles I. Barber of Knoxville, Tenn., 
contributes the following: 

In response to an inquiry in the January Pencit Points 
for data concerning the filing of architecturai plates, I 
offer you a description of the system in use in the office 
of Barber & McMurry. 

This system applies only to periodicals, photographs and 
such material as may be property separated, classified and 
filed, more or less, as individual sheets. 

Since the problem is such that a perfect solution is im- 
possible I have treated it much in the same manner as 
other familiar architectural difficulties are treated. For 
instance, it is impossible to file, in two places, a single 
plate which illustrates two desirable subjects. The neces- 
sity of grouping similar subjects is assumed. Imagine 
one searching hundreds of volumes on mixed subjects for 
references to a single subject. The system under discus- 
sion was based upon the following requirements. It 
should be simple to install and maintain and easy to use. 
Subjects should be grouped, as above, and a system of 
plate identification should be used which would permit 
of easy refiling. 

One of the faults of this method is that the magazines 
must be torn apart, the plates culled, trimmed, classified, 
numbered and filed. The process is a continuous one, but 
it pays. Each sheet is trimmed with a photograph cutter 
to the standard A.I.A. document size. Since most pub- 
lishers have adopted this standard size the work of cut- 
ting is reduced. 

The real work is that of classification the first opera- 
tion of which is the binding together of all sheets per- 
taining to any one building or subject. Usually special 
numbers are filed intact. For separating the subjects I 
place the plates in handy folders which are duplicates of 
those in the permanent files. The plates are numbered to 
_ correspond to the numbers on the folders and as they 
accumulate they are placed vertically in permanent steel 
files, sections of which may be added as needed. 

The system of identification consists of alloting to 
each grand division a numeral, the subdivisions of 
which are marked by numerals from one to ten. The 
numbers are stamped on each plate so that they appear 
at the upper right corner when filed. For example the 
grand division of residences is designated by the nu- 
meral one. 

1—1 designates Houses U. S. Country, Colonial, 
and stone. 

1—2 designates Houses U. S. Country, Colonial, frame. 

1—3 designates Houses U. S. Country, English, brick. 

This method continues through each division. Note 
the convenience afforded by the arrangement of the sub- 
classifications. First named is the grand division and 
following logically is the nationality, type (city or 
country) style and finally the materials of construction. 

It is apparent that this system does not group the sub- 
jects according to author, for reasons that are obvious 
in this case, or according to geographical location, as 
the illustration is the evidence, or according to size, as 
quality and ideas are not determined by dimensions. 
The few exceptions may be separately located, but they 
would not ordinarily justify the complicating of the 
system. To a few outstanding of favorite authors are 
given separate folders. 

Each division is separated by a heavy cardboard and 
upon it are large numerals designating the division fol- 
lowing. Upon each sub-division folder and upon each 
plate is stamped the division and sub-division numerals. 
Upon the outside of each file section are numbers indi- 
cating its contents. A thumbed, loose leaf index, desig- 
nating the subjects alphabetically with numbers oppo- 
site enables one to find any subjects instantly. Another 
convenience is the ease with which any one may refile 
plates in their proper places. 

As far as possible the main divisions are grouped ac- 
cording to their relations to each other. Starting with 
residential No. 1, continuing with decorations No. 2. 
Landscape No. 8, then Institutional Architecture—EHc- 
clesiastical — Fraternal—Hospitals— Hotels—Commercial 
Architecture, Industrial and so on, each with its divi- 
vision and sub-division numbers. Articles are usually 
placed in sub-division folders and filed in the same man- 
ner and division with the photographs. However, there 
are separate divisions for articles that do not group 
with the plates. Foreign plates and foreign photographs are 
grouped with American, according to subject. For ex- 
ample all English houses have one folder under No. 1 di- 
vision, which is houses. English churches is under its 
proper division, with other churches. So far these are the 
only English subdivisions. For places such as Pompeii 
and Japan a separate folio is alloted to each and they are 
given a common division.” 
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POLINCIES 


M R. PAUL V. L. STEWART, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has the following to say on this subject, and even 
though it takes a lot of space we present herewith the 


classification he uses in filing. : 

“Here is a contribution for “Here and There and This 
and That,’ in answer to inquiry as to method of filing 
plates, etc. , 

First, I have a numbered classification of buildings 
of all types. I enclose herewith a copy of the classi- 
fication which I am using. 

Next, I secured from a printer sheets of tag board, 
cut to 13” x 20”, and from each of these made a folder 
measuring 13” x 10” on the back, 13” x 914%” on the front, 
with a 4%” “accordian” fold at the bottom to allow for 
expansion. 

A specially made box or cabinet, of proper size and 
capacity, completed the equipment. if the folders are 
kept down to regular letter size, as could be done now, 
the ordinary letter file can be utilized. ; 

The rest is simple. Number each plate according to 
the index and file it away (requiscat in pace). If de- 
sired, the first three letters of the name of the city may 
be added, along with the first three letters, or the in- 
itials, of the architect’s name, and several plates of one 
building thus kept together. 

For scraps, or small clippings, I use 8” x 12” sheets 
of manila paper and paste the scraps thereon, num- 
bering the sheets of manila paper the same as the plates 
(omitting, of course, reference to city or architect). 

Of course the classification, or index, is not perfect. 
Doubt will arise as to whether a house is a city house 
or a country house, for example, but the plate may 
easily be disposed of via the waste basket route, if a 
decision can not be reached, or the plate may be num- 
bered in pencil, and the number changed whenever one 
changes his mind. 

This method of filing gives good results if used ju- 
diciously, but I would suggest that a waste basket be 
made a part of the equipment, as the first impulse in 
using this method is to save and classify everything 
which comes to hand, the second impulse being to dis- 
card the whole business. 

1. ADMINISTRATIVE, GOVERNMENTAL, ETC. 

wt 


Capitols, Houses of Parliament, Legislative 
Buildings. 
2 Ministries of War, State, ete. Governmental 


Departments and Office Buildings. 
.3 City and Town Halls. - 


nets) City Gates. 

.38 City Plans. 

A Custom Houses. Excise Offices. 

D> Court Houses. \ 

.55 Registries of Deeds. Archive Buildings. 

6 Post Offices. 

.63 Post Office and Custom House combined. 

.66 Post Office and Court House combined. 

.69 Post Office, Custom House, and Court House 
combined. 

aie Engine Houses. Fire Alarm Stations. 

8 Military, Protective, and Corrective. 

.81 Barracks, Military Post Buildings. 

.82 Armories. (See also 7.3, Riding Halls.) 

.83 Arsenals. 

.85 Police Stations. 

.86 Penitentiaries. Jails. 

87 Reformatories for Adults. 

88 Reform Schools. 

9 Hospitals. Asylums. 

91 Sick and Wounded. Incurables, etc. 

.92 Sanatoria. 

193 Insane. Feeble Minded. Inebriates. 

.94 Blind. Deaf and Dumb. (See also 4.17 Day 
Schools for Defectives.) 

ooh) Almshouses. 

.96 Aged. Convents, etc. 

see Soldiers’ Homes. 

.98 Orphans. Children. Foundlings. 

2. MONUMENTS. 

al Commemorative. 

7a Funerary. 

21 Monuments proper. 

22 Tombs. Mausoleums. 

23 Receiving Vaults. 

:3 ete. (Numbers left blank or omitted may be 


filled in as occasion arises.) 

5 Exposition buildings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
il Chapels, small. 
oat Parish Churches. 
a3} Cathedrals. 
4 Synagogues. 
5 Parish Houses. 
6 Temples. 
4. BDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 
al Day Schools. 


Sunday School Buildings. 


ai! Kindergartens. 

pale) Primary Schools. 

sib) Grammar Schools. 

.14 High Schools. 

wb Normal Schools. 

16 Manual Training Schools. 

Sule § Schools for Defectives. (See also 1.94, Asylums 


for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb.) 
2 Boarding Schools. 
m3 Colleges. Universities. 


4 Professional and Technical Schools not connected 
. with a University. 
41 Theology. 


PENCIL 


Law. 
Medicine, 
Science, Engineering. 
Art. 
Music 
Indpendent Scientific Institutions. 
Observatories, 
Scientific Museums. Menageries. 
Art Museums. Galleries. 
Libraries. 
Learned Societies. 
non-residential.) 


Laboratories. 


(See also 5:11, City Clubs, 


5. SOCIETY BUILDINGS. 


nat City Clubs. 
aoa Non-residential. (See also 4.9, Learned Socie- 
ties.) 
12 Athletic Clubs. 
nS ba 53 EY fee Cel vA 
oe Residential. 
op br5) Ye MCs. Ay 
2 Suburban Clubs. 
.25 Wien) GA; 
3 Country Clubs. 
35 Lodge Buildings. 
6. RESIDENTIAL. 
oak Hotels, ete. 
ck City Hotels. 
712 Country Hotels. 
15 Restaurants. Cafes. Saloons. Bars. Rath- 
skellers. 
oa Apartments. Tenements. (See also 8.3, mixed 
store, office and apartment buildings.) 
2 Palaces and palatial private houses. Embassies, 
etc. (Detached.) 
4 City Houses in Block. (Anything with one party 
wall or more.) 
45) City Houses, not in block. 
6 Suburban Houses. Village Houses. 
ait Country Houses. 
75 Farm Houses. 
8 Cottages. Bungalows. 
.9 Outbuildings. Dependencies. 
91 City. 
<911 City Stables, private. 
ony Garages. 
29:2 Country. 
pail Gate and Porter’s Lodges. 
.922 Kitchens. Laundries. Dairies, ete. 
2920 Stables. Kennels, etc. 
.924 Carriage Houses. Garages. 
~925 Barns. Granaries. Ice Houses. Silos, etc. 
.926 Conservatories. Greenhouses. 
927 Windmills. Water Towers. 
.928. Garden Houses, ete. 
7. RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT. 
ail Theatres. Opera Houses. 
85 Moving Picture Theatres. 
2 Concert Halls. Lecture Halls. 
se! Rinks. Amphitheatres. Riding Halls and 
Schools. (See also 1.82, Armories.) 
A Gmynasia, Turn Halls. Baseball .Cages. (See 
BWISOL. £15, 6.1L 25, 9.20,-%% IE. ©, As) 
5 Baths, swimming and otherwise. Locker Build- 
ings. 
6 Buildings for watering places. Beach Bath 
Houses. 
at Buildings for Parks. 
8 Boat Houses. 
9 Stadiums. Others. 
8 BUSINESS AND COMMERCIAL. 
al Markets. 
5e4 Stores, wholesale and retail. 
<3 Mixed Store, Office and Apartment Buildings. 
saul Stores and Offices. 
52 Stores and Flats. 
Moo Offices and Flats. 
.o4 Including Hall. 
4 Office Buildings. 
-41 Low. 
-42 High, steel construction. 
Ad Banks. Trust Companies. Safe Deposit Vaults. 
SS Bank and Office. 
.6 Exchanges. 
9. TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE. 
ar Railway Passenger Stations. 
wt Way Stations. 
dbabat City. 
nd Wy Country. 
le Terminal Stations. 
32 Street Railway Stations. 
peak Surface Stations. 
22 Elevated Stations. 
.23 Subway Stations. 
=r} Wharf and Dock Buildings. 
-31 Ferry Houses. Buildings for Passengers. Im- 
grant Stations. 
BV Dock Buildings for freight, etc. 
4 Railway Freight Houses. 
26 W arehouses—Bonded, Storage, ete. Cold Storage, 
6 Grain Elevators. Coal and Ore Docks. 
Ati Railway Round Houses. Car Barns, ete. 
aril Roundhouses. 
aire Car Barns. 
8 Signal Towers, etc. 
85 Lighthouses. 
9 Others. 
10. FACTORIES, ETC. 
sil Mill construction buildings, for whatever use. 
2 Power Stations. 
433 Abattoirs. 


POLES 


Laundries, 
BRIDGES. 
Wood. 
Masonry, stone, brick, concrete, ete. 
Steel and Iron. 
Simple Truss. 
-32 Cantilever, 
0 Arch. 
34 Suspension. 
ARCHITECTURAL DHTAILS 
1—WALLS (Exterior) 
1. Wooden. 
11. Gables and Pediments. 
12. Cornices and Friezes. 
13. Arcades and Colonnades. 
2. Plaster, Stucco, Half-Timber. 
Concrete. 
Brick. 
Stone. 
Terra Cotta. 
Marble and Tile. 


i Be 


web e iw 
par 
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Other. 
2—COLUMNS, PIERS, PILASTERS (Sub. like 1) 
3—WALLS AND WALL TREATMENT (Interior) 
W ooden. 
Paper, Plaster Boards, etc. 
Plaster. 
Marble and Tile. 
Concrete. 
Brick. 
Stone. 
Terra Cotta. 
Other. 
Painted Ornament; Fresco. 
~FLOORS AND FLOORING (Inc. Bases) 
Wooden. 
Concrete. 
Composition. 
Brick and Hollow Tile. 
Stone. 
Marble and Tile. 
—~CEILINGS— (Inc. Cornices) 
Wooden. 
Paper, Plaster Board, ete. 
Plaster. 
Brick and Tile. 
Stone. 
Metal. 


eco 


Glass. 

Other. 

Painted Ornament; 
ROOFS 

Wooden (Shingle, etc.) 
Paper, Felt, Asbestos, ete. 
Slate. 

Brick, Stone, ete. 
Concrete, Slag, Gravel. 
Composition. 

Tile, Terra Cotta. 

Metal. 

7—DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
1. Entrance Doorways. 

11. Wood. 

12. Plaster, Half-timber. 

18. Concrete. 


Fresco. 


Do 
Searieicaned hes Cala me et recut Fal RomnmomoNwe | 


14. Brick. 

15. Stone. 

6s eles 

ii eherra, Cotta: 

18. Metal. 

2. Doors (exterior) 

21. Wood. 

22. Iron. 


23. Bronze. 

3. Doors (interior) 

31. Wood. 

3a. Lron. 

33. Bronze. 

4. Windows (openings) 
41. Wood. 

42. Plaster, Half-timber. 
43. Concrete. 

44, Brick. 

45. Stone. 

46. Terra Cotta. 

5. Windows. 


51. Wooden. 
52. Metal. 
53. 
54, 
55. Leaded Glass, Art Glass. 
g Grilles. 
Shutters, Blinds, Screens. 


9 SKYLIGHTS. ROOF AND CEILING OPENINGS 
9_STAIRWAYS; ELEVATORS 
1. Stairways (exterior) 

11. Wooden. 

12. Masonry. 

13. Metal. 

2. Stairways (interior) 

21. Wooden. 

22. Marble, Tile. 

23. Stone, Brick. 

242 Lronk 

25. Bronze. 

38. Elevators and Enclosures 
ai Tron. 

32. Bronze. 
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PENCIDeeP ONS 


4. Escalators. 
10—MANTELS AND FIREPLACES 

Wood. 

Brick. 

Stone. 

Tile; Marble. 

Terra Cotta. 

Cement; Plaster. 
~OTHER INTERIOR 

Fountains. 

Memorial Tablets, etc. 

Cupboards; Closets, 


pee cases. 


12°-OTHER EXTERIOR 
1. Porches, Verandas, Porte-Cocheres. 
11. Wooden. 

2. Bricks 

13. Stone. 
2. Fences; Gateways. 
21. Wooden. 

22. Brick. 

23. Stone. 

24. Terra Cotta. 

25. Concrete. 

26. Metal. 

Pavements. 


Suan 


Fountains; Pools. 
Memorial Tablets, ete. 


Seats. 
“MISCELLANEOUS ORNAMENT 
ood. 
Plaster; Concrete. 
Tile; Marble. 
Brick. 
Stone. 
Terra Cotta. 
Glass. 
Metal. 
$1; Cast iron: 
82. Wrought Iron. 


13 
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S32" Brass: 
84. Bronze. 
9. Other. 
91. Painted. ; 
In addition, a “Miscellaneous” folder, for sculpture, 
paintings, murals, ete., not otherwise provided for. 


COMPETITION FOR A COVER DESIGN. 


vAN PRIZE of $500.00 will be awarded the winner of 

the competition for a cover design which is open 
to all artists, illustrators and designers in America. The 
book for which the winning cover design will be used 
will be entitled “Fifth Avenue, Old and New, 1824-1924,” 
and will be issued by the Fifth Avenue Association at the 
time of the proposed Centennial Celebration in November. 
On the jury of award which is to judge the design are 
Charles Dana Gibson, Chairman of the Artist Members, 
BPs DD: Gasey,. ‘Charles 8. alls. Harmison Hishermand 
Penrhyn Stanlaws; Melville E. Stone, Chairman of the 
Lay Members, Arthur Brisbane, John C. Martin, Frank 
A. Munsey, Ogden Reid and Herbert Bayard Swope. All 
entries must be received at the offices of the Fifth Avenue 
Association, New York City, not later than May 20th, 
1924. Full information regarding the competition may be 
had by writing to the Fifth Avenue Association, 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


FAREWELL LUNCHEON TO CHARLES Y. 
RUEGER. 


O N SATURDAY, March 29th, the office of Murgatroyd 

and Ogden held a luncheon in the private dining 
room of the newly completed Inter-Fraternity Club House, 
at 38th Street and Madison Avenue, to speed Mr. Charles 
V. Rueger on his journey to Seattle, where he expects 
to rusticate after two strenuous years in the big city. 
Mr. Ogden and Mr. Murgatroyd were present as well as 
Mr. Kenny, of the Allerton Company. In spite of the 
sadness of the occasion there was a subdued air of con- 
viviality about the gathering. Mr. Rueger was finally 
allowed to depart after many warnings to look out for 
the horse-cars and after repeated promises on Mr. 
Rueger’s part to send us a photo in his cowboy suit 
riding up and down Main Street. It is rumored that 
Mr. Rueger’s well known weakness for the fair sex has 
something to do with his return to his native city, al- 
though several other dark reasons were hinted at during the 
course of the afternoon. The others present were Messrs. J- 
B. Fisher. Jr., Paul Zabriskie, J. J. “Timothy” Healy, Dave 
Martin, Stuart Paterson, and R. Banks Thomas, Sr. 
Mr. Ogden, from a hastily improvised rostrum consisting 
of a serving table, spoke a few words of appreciation as 
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follows: “Mr. Rueger has a great deal of ability in geeting 
a lot into a small space.” Mr. Rueger modestly admitted 
he had worked his way out of many a tight place. 


THE LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP 


OX OTHER pages of this issue are reproduced draw- 
ings of the winning design and of the designs which 
were awarded mentions in the Le Brun Scholarship Com- 
petition. Below is printed the report of the jury. 


The Le Brun Scholarship Committee during the two 
sessions held on March 21st and 22nd carefully con- 
sidered the twenty-four sets of drawings submitted in 
the competition entitled “A Readjustment Centre for 
Military and Civilian Neuro-Psyschiatric Cases To Be 
Erected As A War Memorial.” 

After eight hours of constant deliberation the follow- 
ing awards were decided upon: 

The Prize to Drawing No. 6, submitted by Otto F. Cerny, 
Cicero, Illinois. 

First Mention to Drawing No. 9, submitted by Robbins L. 
Conn, 101 Park Ave., New York. 

Second Mention to Drawing No. 11, submitted by Charles 
J. Dornbusch, 2276 Hampden PIl., Bronx. 

Third Mention to Drawing No. 38, ’ submitted by Victor 
Pribil, 1319 Hatch Ave., Woodhaven, ily, IE 

The Committee was highly gratified at the high 
standard of ability and draftsmanship shown and the 
serious and conscientious study indicated in presenting 
the solutions of the problem. 

It should be noted that conditions of the competition 
require that in making the award, the Jury are to give a 
full and careful consideration to the records of qualifica- 
tion filed by the competitors as well as to the com- 
parative excellence of the drawings submitted. 

The prize winning drawings showed a thorough ap- 
preciation of the requirements of the program, as written, 
as well as those portions of it purposely left by the Com- 
mittee to be inferred. 

The ability of this competitor was clearly apparent in 
his uniform presentation of a very irregular and 
picturesque solution in a simple and _ straightforward 
manner. 

First Mention—The drawings awarded first mention 
had most of the qualities commended in those of the 
winner but had not quite the same freedom in plan. 
While the front portion of the group had all the qualities 
of a non-institutional and homelike nature, the rear and 
greater bulk of the building decidedly lacked this es- 
sential. The architecture, in a sense, was better than 
that of the winner and possibly more appropriate for our 
country, but an evidence of too much restraint was pres- 
ent throughout for a competition of this kind. 

Second Mention—The author of this set of drawings is 
to be congratulated on his ability to present a project of 
such architectural merit. The program, however, de- 
manded a solution of a more practical nature. While 
the building had all the charm of an Italian villa, a 
monumental quality and lack of intimacy seemed to be 
present, which the Committee could not reconcile with 
the program. This was even more evident in the plan 
which otherwise answered every requirement with certain 
few minor exceptions. 

Third Mention—The drawings receiving third mention 
gave evidence of a most painstaking and possibly too 
laborious application on the part of the author, to such 
an extent that the major aspect of the problem seemed to 
have been lost sight of. The plan and section conveyed 
an entirely different idea of what the exterior might be. 
The author, however, is to be commended on this presen- 
tation of the exterior, especially on the perspective view 
which showed a charming and appropriate building. His 
future efforts should be directed towards solving his 
problems with more attention to a simple plan and 
presentation of same. Charles Ree Birge 


Electus D. Litchfield 
Grosvenor Atterbury 
Otto R. Eggers 
Milton B. Medary, Jr. 
D. Everett Waid 
Jury. 
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Winning Design in the Competition for the Le Brun Scholarship, 1924. 
. By Otto F. Cerny. 


First Mention in the Competition for Le Brun Scholarship, 1924. 
By Robbins L. Conn. 
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Second Mention in the Competition for the Le Brun Scholarship, 1924, By Charles H, 
Dornbusch. 


Third 


Mention in the Competition for the Le Brun Scholarship, 1924. By Victor Pribil. 


THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


PART XVIIL 
By Orro GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr. Otto Gaertner, A.I.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construction 
that are troublesome unless the architect happens to have 
met a similar problem previously—matters of a more or 
less special nature.—Eb. 


Garages (Continued)—From this it will be seen that 
calcimine and white paint have lost about ten per cent of 
their original value while the enamels have practically 
retained their values. Calcimine loses its value on account 
of its porosity. Its porous surface permits it to absorb 
dirt readily and the surface is one that cannot be cleaned 
without doing the whole operation over again. It has 
been found that the ten per cent loss mentioned above 
occurs year after year, but with the enamels it was found 
that after the first few months no further loss was in- 
curred. It can almost safely be said that with white 
paint or with calcimine used as an interior paint there 
is a progressive loss of light amounting to fifteen per 
cent of the light measured when the paint was applied. 
This is quite a high figure when carefully considered 
and entails considerable expense. For instance, suppose 
that a room about sixteen feet wide and twenty-five feet 
long so painted were initially lighted by four lamps of 
one hundred watts each. With a progressive loss as men- 
tioned, at the end of two years one additional lamp of 
one hundred watts capacity would be needed. This rep- 
resents a twenty-five per cent increase in the electric 
current consumption which when computed for the whole 
building in the larger garages greatly increases the run- 
ning expenses. 

Different colors have different coefficients of reflection, 
that is one color will reflect more light and absorb less 
than another. Also the smoothness of the surfaces effects 
the coefficient of reflection. This has an important bear- 
ing on both artificial and natural lighting. The amount 
of light reflected will also depend upon color of the in- 
cident light but we will assume that the common type 
of tungsten lamp is to be used. It is difficult to make 
a comparison of the reflecting values of colors compre- 
hensible without actually supplying samples-of the colors 
since the same name maybe applied to a color but when 
it is manufactured by one firm it may be lighter or darker 
and of a different shade from that supplied by another 
and have very different reflecting properties. The na- 
ture of the ingredients used in the paint and the manner 
of mixing them will have an effect upon the ability of 
the paint to reflect light. Even so small a difference as 
a higher or lower oil content of the paint will produce a 
slight variation, 

This variation in some colors is considerable. In the 
grays for example, if the composition of the color is 
made of lamp black mixed with white paint it has a very 
low coefficient of reflection and is what is known as a 
cold gray. If, however, the gray is made by mixing red, 
yellow, and blue paint with a white base paint it has a 
much higher coefficient of reflections and is what is 
known as a warm gray. The following values are rep- 
resentative average values resulting from a large num- 
ber of tests made by different authorities and are sub- 
ject to variations depending upon the actual color and 
composition and finish of the paint that will be used in 
a building, 

A flat white will have a coefficient of reflection of 
eighty-six per cent, an eggshell white will have a coeffi- 
cient of eighty-four per cent, and a gloss white will have 
a coefficient of eighty-five per cent. More generally speak- 
‘ing, white when new shows values of from eighty-two 
to eighty-nine per cent, whereas white when old shows 
values of from seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. 

The percentage of light reflected by other colors varies 
as follows: cream—sixty-two to eighty per cent; buff— 
forty-nine to sixty-six per cent; ivory—seventy-three to 
seventy-eight per cent; gray—seventeen to sixty-three per 


cent; Jight green—forty-eight to seventy-five per cent; 
dark green—eleven to twenty-five per cent; light blue— 
thirty-four to sixty-one per cent; pink—thirty-five to 
sixty-two per cent; dark red—thirteen to thirty-two per 
cent; yellow—sixty-one to seventy-seven per cent and 
dark tan—twenty-nine to forty-six per cent. Of course 
the more the above colors are lightened and the more they 
approach the white, the greater will be their coefficients of 
reflection. 

From an illuminating point of view the gloss enamels 
are usually objectionable on account of the specular re- 
flections of the light sources which annoy the eyes and 
confuse the objects between the eyes and the reflection. 
The flat enamels overcome this trouble and can easily be 
renovated. Also from an illuminating point of view 


the ceiling of a room is of mcre importance than 
the walls and should be kept bright and the walls 
a little less bright. The upper. parts of the walls 


are of more importance than the lower parts and should 
be kept lighter or of the same color as the lower parts 
of the walls, except where the lower parts have dados of a 
dark color. The dados, as already mentioned should not 
be of a very dark color though they may be darker than 
the upper parts of the walls. 

Light surroundings generally reduce the conditions of 
glare and light colored walls diffuse the light toward 
other parts of the room. When the light is reflected to- 
wards the sides of rooms with windows, it lessens the 
strong contrast which we sometimes get between the 
brightness outside and the inside walls beside the win- 
dows, the latter usually being in shadow and compara- 
tively dark. The diffusion of the light also helps to make 
working at machinery in the repair departments easier 
and safer, especially if the machinery is also painted a 
light color. The shadows which generally occur at the 
punch presses, drills, lathes, et cetera, are reduced or 
eliminated so that moving parts are made visible and so 
that the metal which is being worked can more easily 
be watched and properly manipulated. 

In the show rooms and offices the efficiency of the light 
utilization must often be disregarded in order to enhance 
the appearance of the room. The color schemes and 
selection of the fixtures must be left to the designer 
but it is well to bear in mind that a white ceiling will not 
change the color of the reflected tight as is the case with 
a colored one. To have the light of the proper color may 
be important in the show room where the colors of the 
cars may be their greatest selling value. 

White light when it strikes a colored surface will have 
some of its rays absorbed and will be reflected as colored 
rather than white light. Especially if indirect lighting 
is to be used, the ceiting surface should be light in color. 

In the automobile storage rooms, and for the general 
lighting in work rooms the type of fixture commonly 
known as the dome reflector has been found very 
efficient. On account of the numerous thefts of lamps 
it is advisable to have lock-key sockets, that is a type 
of socket into which the lamps may be screwed but from 
which they may only be removed by the caretaker or 
person having a key. Another way, but not so pleasing 
to the eye, is to provide all the fixtures with a wire cage 
so that the lamps may not be so readily removed. If 
the person who wishes to remove the lamp must first open 
or remove the screen he may be discovered in time to 
prevent him from doing so. It may also discourage the 
attempt. It is well to put metal screens on all low hang- 
ing fixtures so as to prevent the lamps from being struck 
and *broken by the workmen. For the same reason the 
fixtures themselves should be made of enameled metal 
as far as possible. Glass reflectors are too easily broken 
in a public garage and are often never replaced, thus 
affecting the efficiency of the lighting equipment. In 
general, clear tungsten lamps should not be placed in open 
reflectors unless they are placed rather high, say about 
eighteen to twenty feet. In a general garage storage or 
work room about twelve feet high a spacing of twelve 
feet on centers each way usually will give satisfactory 
results if the type of fixture, size of unit, et cetera, are 
worked out to suit. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTERES ILO" HEeSPECIPI. 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeuest, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PENCIL PoINTs. 


Timbrel Vault Construction.—Portfolio describing and 
illustrating Guastavino masonry construction suitable for 
churches and other buildings. Full page plates. Data 
on Akoustolith sound absorbing stone. Covers subject 
of modern acoustics. 10 x 13. R. Guastavino Co., 1133 
Broadway, New York City. 

International Casements.—Attractive booklet on sub- 
ject of windows for homes of distinction and charm. 
Illustrations of excellent English and American domestic 
architecture, drawings and photographs, interiors and 
exteriors. 24 pp. 8 x 10. International Casement Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Morene Brochure.—Illustrates and describes the mural 
treatment of the new Savarin Restaurant, Pershing 
Square Building, New York, together with illustrations 
of other installations. Specifications and complete data. 
12 pp. 10 x 13. Morene Products Co:; 245 West 28th 
Street, New York City. 

Copper Flashings.—A handbook of data on the use of 
copper as a flashing material with standard details of 
construction and specifications for sheet copper work. 
13 full page plates showing 71 different details. Much 
useful information applicable to buildings of all types. 
8144 x 11. 66 pp. The Copper & Brass Research Assn., 
25 Broadway New York. 

Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices.—A 
handbook on the subject. Illustrations of all types, sec- 
tions and details. Complete instructions for specification 
and installation. Instructions for swinging doors. A 
very valuable book for every specification writer. 96 pp. 
8% x 11. Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pyrobar Root Construction.—Complete data for the 
architect and draftsman; blue prints, detail drawings, 
showing application in industrial plants, school build- 
ings, etc. Specifications. 84% x 11. 48 pp. U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co., 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, II. 

Published by the same firm, Pyrobar Partition and Furring 


Tile. Similar to the above covering subject indicated. 24 pp. 
8%x1l. Jester-Sacket System of Partitions and Ceilings. 


Blue prints and standard details, complete engineering and other 


necessary data. 24 pp. 8%x11, 
Better Homes from Old Houses.—Brochure treating 


this important subject in an interesting way. More than 
50 sketches by Louis Rosenberg covering usual types 
of alteration problems, together with floor plans, details, 
ete, 20 pp. 1834 x 11> “Thee Barrett’ Co. 40 (Rector: St. 
New York City. 

Through the Ages.—Monthly magazine devoted to the 
architectural use of marble. The March number illus- 
trates bank interiors and also includes sketches and 
photographic reproductions of both foreign and domestic 
monumental work. The National Association of Marble 
Dealers, Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Homes of Beauty.—Designs for a small brick house, 
1924 Edition. A collection of designs for small houses 
submitted in competition. 70 pp. 8 x 11. American 
Face Brick Assn., 1380 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Robbins Screens.—Booklet illustrated in color cover- 
ing modern screening. Covers construction, hardware, 
materials, etc. 24 pp. 8% x 11. Robbins Mfg. Co., 
1815 No. Central Park West, Chicago, Il. 

Grinnell Adjustable Pipe Hangers.—Catalog No. 3 
1924. Handbook on the subject of adjustable hangers 
for all types of service. Complete engineering and 
specification data. Handy pocket size, 4 x 9. 120 pp. 
Grinnell Company, Providence, R. I. 

Steel Windows for Schools.—Brochure on the subject 
containing illustrations, details of construction, sections, 
installation details, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Fireplace and Flue Construction.—The Covert system, 
with diagrams, sections and details. Specialties. Also 
includes data on sidewalk doors and wind-proof scupper. 
16 pp. 8% x 11. The H. W. Covert Co., 137 Hast 46th 
St., New York City. 

Build with Brick.—Booklet illustrated with color plates 
showing various textures and mortar joints. Fish Brick 
Sales Co. 25 West 45th St., New York City. 

Published by the same firm, The Use of Brick for Interiors 

and Brick and the Landscape, Walls, Walks and Chimneys. 

Bommer Spring Hinges.—Catalog No. 47 covers all 
types and models for all uses. Illustrated. Methods 
of application, door stops and other specialties. 40 pp. 
7x10. The Bommer Spring Hinge Co., 263 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Uses of Mineral Wool in 
subject of  fire-proofing, sound-proofing, 


Architecture.—Covers 
protection 


against insects, ete., sectional drawings and complete 
BO S. Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave., New 
ork, 


Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.—Booklet by 
Alice Burrell Irvine, illustrated in color, showing treat- 
ment of interiors with especial reference to windows. 
16 pp. 6 x 9. Stewart, Hartshorn Co, 250 Mifth A:ve:, 
New York City. 

Published by the same firm, Hartshorn Shade Rollers, booklet 

describing complete line, both wood and metal, also veranda 

and awning rollers, hardware specialties, etc. 36 pp. 
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Excessive Fuel Consumption.—Leaflet on the subject 
with reference to the heating system. C. A. Dunham 
Co., 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 111. 

Service Sheets.—Four service sheets showing details 
of gutters, flashings and roofing covering many different 
conditions. 15 x 18. American Zinc Inst., 27 Cedar St., 
New York City. 

Data Sheets on Semi-Vitreous Solid Porcelain.—Folders 
describing enameled iron sanitary plumbing ware 
Roughing-in measurements and other useful data. 
Wheeling Sanitary Mfg. Co., Wheeling, West Va. 

Cork 'Tile Floors.—Booklet illustrated in color show- 
ing application of this type of flooring for libraries, of- 
fices, art galleries, churches, etc. David E. Kennedy 
Co., Fiske Bldg., New York City. 

Published by the same firm, Rubber Marble Flooring, similar 

to the above with color plates and other useful data. 

Anti-Pluvius Puttyless Skylight.—Blueprint and speci- 
fications showing construction. Full size. Qo eee On 
G. Drouve Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Alliance. Multi-Color Ruff-Face Brick.—Portfolio of 
color plates including fireplaces; panels, ete. Alliance 
Brick Co., 26 Review Bldg., Alliance, Ohio. 

The New Era in School Ventilation.—Booklet on the 
subject with drawings, diagrams, ete. 16 pp. 7 x 10. 
Austral Window Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 

Published by the same firm, Austral Window Hardware, cata- 

log with details of construction covering both wood and metal 

windows. 32 pp. 8%4x11. 

Data Sheet.—Covers grading of window glass, explana- 
tion of qualities, thickness and other data required in 
writing specifications. American Window Glass Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Panel Boards for the Residence.—Bulletin No. 27. Con- 
tuins complete wiring diagrams and specifications for 


the average modern residence. 16 pp. 73% x 104%. Frank 
Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lally Columns.—Catalog, 8th Edition, 1924. Steel and 
concrete column construction. ‘Diagrams, tables and 
much useful information. 70 pp. SIZ eee he Lally 
Column Co., 334 Calyer St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions—New illustrated 


booklet, also covering subject of Hygienic School Ward- 
robes. Layouts, sections, details of construction, etc. 
40 pp. 8%x11. J. G. Wilson Corp., 11 East 36th Street, 
New York City. 


Dorie and Gothie Brieck.—Brochure in color showing 
artistic brick work. Chapter on the art of stippling. 
32 pp. .6 x 9. Western Brick Co., Danville; i: 


Published by the same firm, The Cloister Brick, brochure show- 

ing adaptability of this brick in the modern residence and 

apartment, schools and churches, public buildings, factories and 
warehouses. Color plates. 32 pp. 6x9. 

Casement and Transom Hardware.—Leaflet describing 
“Whitco”’ Specialties as applied to casement sash, either 
wood, hollow metal or kalamein. H. EH. Holbrook Co., 
Mass Trust Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Ruud Delineator.—A great convenience in the draft- 
ing room in securing proper perspective immediately. 
Ruud Mfe. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: 

Atlantic Terra Cotta.—Monthly magazine for archi- 
tects and draftsmen. The March issue shows Greek 
Terra Cotta of the Fifth Century B. C. Also examples 
from Rome. Two plates showing modern examples and 
detail of construction. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 350 
Madison Ave. New York City. 

Overhead Sash Pulleys and Hardware Specialties.— 
Catalog No. 17. Booklet with specifications, detail draw- 
ings and complete data. 54 pages. 6x 9. Grant Pulley 
& Hardware Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 

Breinig Brothers Prepared Paint.—Color card with 
24 samples. Similar in form to above Porch and Deck 
Paint, Wall Sheen, Metal Protective Paint and Satin 
Stain. Breinig Brothers, Hoboken, N. J. 

Reading Wrought Iron Pipe.—Bulletin No. 1. Tech- 
nical Treatise on the development of this material, 
methods of manufacture, service in public buildings and 


other important structures. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Reading 
Iron Works, Reading, Pa. 
Exterior Lighting Fixtures.—Catalog 4H. Profusely 


illustrated showing full range of exterior lighting fix- 
tures for all requirements. Hundreds of designs. 96 
pp.’ 8% x 11. Smyser-Royer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Pedestal Pile—Complete description of this type 
of concrete pile. Drawings, diagrams installations, etc. 
MacArthur Concrete Pile and Foundation Co., 55 John 
St., New York City. ¢ 

Portfolio of Waterproofing Information.—Portfolio of 
loose leaf data for architects and draftsmen containing 
much useful information on the subject. A. C. Horn Co., 
900 Horn Bldg., L. I. City, New York. 

Fireproof Veneered Doors and Trim.—A 16 page book. 
8% x 11. Containing full information and complete de- 
tails and specifications relative to Pyrono Fireproof 
Veneered Doors and Trim, also Pyrono details in sheet 
form for tracing. The Compound & Pyrono Door Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

Specification Data 
garding Ventilouvre 
use in doors and transom space. 
showing details. 8% x 11. Ventilouvre Co., 
Ave., New York. 

Modern Floors.—Illustrated booklet on subject of floor- 
ing for hospitals, schools, banks, institutions and many 
other types of buildings. 24 pp. 7% x 10%. Marine 
Decking & Flooring Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lighting Bulletin.—Booklet illustrated in color show- 
ing types of units for various uses. Tables, prices, chart 
for calculating illumination required. 8 x 10%. 30 pp. 
Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sheet.—Contains information re- 
a specially designed ventilator for 
Full page drawing 
103 Park 
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Fences, Gates and Railings.—Manual No. 60, containing 
complete specifications, scale drawings, details and di- 
mensions and much other useful data on the subject, 
Standard filing size and form. 8% x 11. 94 pp. Anchor 
Post Iron Works, Hudson Terminal Building, New York. 

Slate—Consider its Uses.—Attractive booklet showing 
the. many architectural uses for slate. Roofs, walks, 
floors and many special uses are attractively set forth. 
32 pp. National Slate Association 757 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Telescopic Hoists.—New catalog in two colors. 
trated with photographs of installations for 
ash cans and other loads between floors. 
24) pps 834 x 11: 
New York City. 

Structural Slate.—A series of bulletins prepared by the 
Structural Service Bureau dealing with the various uses 
of structural slate. Also a specification, with appended 
suggestions for preparatory work by other contractors, 
necessary to receive the slate. The Structural Slate Com- 
pany, 130 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 


Illus- 
handling 
Specifications, 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 548 W. Broadway, 


Mueller ‘Tile.—Illustrated brochure of faience and 
Flemish Tile. Fireplaces, swimming pools and many 
exterior applications. 6x 9. 36 pp. Mueller Mosaic Co., 


Trenton, N. J. 

Water Filters.—Bulletin No. 501 describing Graver 
horizontal pressure water filters. 84% x11. 12 pp. The 
Graver Corp., East Chicago, Ind. 

Sound Deadening.—Booklet covering subject of sound 
deadening and heat insulation in diagram, picture and 


text. Correct methods of construction for many varied 
uses, Standard A.I.A. filing size. 714 x 10%. 28 pp. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Chains. Catalog A. 1.—Describing a complete line of 
sash chains, cable chains and various specialties and 
fixtures useful in modern building construction. Tables 
and other useful data. 24 pp. 6x 9. The Smith & Egge 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Corrugated Wire Glass.—Illustrated technical bulletin 
No. 8 covering the application of wire glass in various 
types of construction. Twenty full-page drawings of 
details with specification data. 8% x11. 44 pp. Penn- 
Sylvania Wire Glass Co., Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rookwood Pottery.—Loose-leaf portfolio showing ap- 
Plications of Rookwood tile to various types of rooms 
in different classes of buildings. 9 x 12. 60 plates. 
Rookwood Pottery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Water Mixing Valwes.—Illustrated handbook showing 
thermostatic water mixing valves for showers and a 
variety of other uses. Diagrams and complete specifi- 
eation data. 32 pp. 7% x 10%. lLeonard-Rooke Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Greenhouses of Quality.—Illustrated booklet with 
large sheet showing details on subject of modern green- 
House, construction. 816 x 11. W. H. Lutton Co. 222 
Kearney Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Full Size Details.—Series No. 4 shows single, twin and 


triple windows, revolving windows, casements, rolling 
partitions, ete. Lop tiwiessiZe Diack primts, =22) x. 28. 
Grant Pulley and Hardware Co., 101 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Plumbing Fixture Handbook.—Loose-leaf book with 
flexible binding. Complete data on Hljer Vitreous line. 


Sections and complete specification data. 4%x 7. 116 pp. 
Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa. 
Gurney Boilers and Radiators.—Catalog 36. Heating 


handbook with much general information of value to 
the specification writer. 128 pp. 4%x 7. Gurney Heater 
Mfg. Co., 93 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 

Appalachian Tennessee Marble.—Loose-leaf portfolio 
containing color plates, data as to standard sizes, speci- 
fications for various types of marble work, etc. 8% x 11. 
Appalachian Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Chinook Heaters—Bulletin No. 24.—Technical data on 
heating of value to specification writers. Application to 
various types of buildings, layouts, diagrams, and many 
pages of detail drawings. 88 pp. 8 x 11. Bayley Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. C. K. Safety Locks.—Booklet on subject of safety 
locks for elevators. 30 pp. 4 x 9. Hlevator Locks Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Apartment House Telephone Systems, Builetin 607.— 
Covers subject completely with illustrations of various 
types suitable for different conditions. Layouts and com- 
plete data. 40 pp. 8 x 10. Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Multi-Syphon Ventilators.—Portfolio of data on venti- 
lators. Standard filing size. 8%x 11. American Cornice 
Works Co., 237 No. Water St., Wichita, Kansas. 

Ruud Water Heaters.—Loose-leaf. specification port- 
folio giving complete information on the subject. Large 
layout sheets, complete instructions for installing, sec- 
tions, details, specifications, etc. 8% x 11. Rudd Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Handbook of Fireproof Construction.—2nd revised edi- 
tion. Standard construction details, tables of safe loads, 
etc. 40 pp. Sip ae dS Concrete Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Kernerator.—Covers disposal of rubbish and other 
waste in residence and apartment buildings. 40 pp. 
6 x 9. The Kerner Incinerator Co., Clinton Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Published by the same firm, The Sanitary Disposal of Waste 
in Hospitals, also Blue Prints with Complete Instructions as 
to layouts for all types of buildings. 

Rolling and Folding Doors and 
No. 51. 
all types of equipment for various uses. 
The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Shutters.—Catalog 
Complete catalog profusely illustrated covering 
Pai6) De mows 1s 


Difficult Additions in One-Fourth the Time.—Folder 
showing the Quixsum, a device for the addition of linear 
feet and inches and common fractions. Shows methods 
of operation, sample problems, ete. Especially designed 
for architects, engineers and draftsmen. Precision 
Adding Machine Co., Gotham Bank Bldg., New York City. 

Bradford Brick and Tile.—Loose-leaf portfolio con- 
taining many color plates. Bonds and mortar joints 
clearly shown. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Bradford Brick & Tile 
Coss Bradford, ea, 

Pipeless Heating System.—Booklet telling complete 
story of this inexpensive and efficient type of equipment. 
Sectional drawings, layouts, etc. 12 pp. 9 x 12. The 
Beckwith Co., Dowagic, Mich. 

Published by the same firm, Moistair, treatise on heating the 

moderate size house. 20 pp. 9x12. 

Dengar Lighting Units.—Catalog D-7. Fully describes 
and shows application of this modern type of lighting 
unit, suitable for many types of buildings. 380 pp. 8 x 
11. Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co., 216 So. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bloxonend Flooring.—Specification as recommended by 
A.I.A. Loose-leaf portfolio containing complete infor- 
mation for applying this flooring to warehouses, factories 
and other conditions requiring great durability. Standard 


filing size. 8% x 11. Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Penci, Points, 
April ist, 1924. 
State of New York, } 

County of New York, SS: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. V. Montgomery, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the corporation publishing Pencil Points, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 


Name of Post office address 


Publisher, The Pencil Points Press, Inc., 19 East 24th St., N. Y. 
City. 

Editor, Eugene Clute, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. City. 

Managing Editor, None. 


Business Manager, W. V. Montgomery, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. 
City. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 


The Pencil Points Press, Inc., 19 East 24th St., N. Y. City. 
Ralph Reinhold, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. City. 

F, W. Robinson, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. City. 

E. G. Nellis, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. City. 

Marion S, Carpenter, 920 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or helding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


published monthly at Stamford, Conn., for 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
ADOVEUISis. harearoietoleleseenor ate (This information is required from daily 


publications only.) 
W. V. MonvTcomery, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this seventh day of 
March, 1924. 


SEAL. 
Pg et G. H, SykeEs, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1924 
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House for Mr. Homer Sullivan, in Pelham Wood, W estchester County, N.Y. 
J. Floyd Yewell, Architect. 
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House for Mr. Homer Sullivan in Pelham Wood, Westchester County, N. Y. 
J. Floyd Yewell, Architect. 
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HE problem of assimilating the students 
graduated each year from the schools of ar- 
chitecture and making them a part of the 
body of men engaged in architectural work is one 
that forces itself upon both the student and the 
practicing architect with unfailing regularity. It 
is perennial and its solution is of as great im- 
portance to the architect as it is to the student. For 
without a supply of men who have received a pre- 
liminary training the offices would be handicapped 
with the burden of the work done by the schools; 
architects today would be under the necessity of 
training men by the old system of office training, 
practically of apprenticeship. That the student 1s 
a valuable factor in the conduct of the practice of 
architecture is unquestionable. That he is worth 
little upon his entry into an office or for a con- 
siderable time thereafter is generally regarded as an 
accepted fact. But the efforts made by the schools 
have resulted in fitting men much better to take 
their places in the office than was formerly the case. 
The fact remains that the graduate is neither a 
finished product nor raw material. 

But, getting right down to brass tacks, the pro- 
fession cannot afford to lose any considerable num- 
ber of these trained men and many of these men 
must earn a living upon graduation. On the one 
hand it may be said truly enough that these men 
do not produce enough in actual work at first to 
warrant paying them what they seem to need, that 
they should regard the first part of their time in 
an office as a continuation of their schooling and 
should not expect maintenance. On the other hand 
it may be said with equal truth that these men de- 
velop rapidly and that their ability to turn out good 
work after they have had some office experience 
usually makes it well worth while to take a loss on 
them for a time. 

The student’s point of view is stated in a letter 
published on another page of this issue under the 
title “An Appeal to Architects.” This letter is 
printed for the purpose of drawing special attention 
to the problem of assimilating the student into the 
working organization, and particularly to the 
financial side of this problem. We hope that the 
publication of this letter will start a discussion in 
these pages that will bring out some helpful ideas 
on this subject. We want to print letters from ar- 
chitects and students, and from draftsmen who were 
themselves graduates not so long ago. We want to 
know how some of the men who have recently been 
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"THE following officers have been elected by the 
American Institute of Architects: 

President, D. Everett Waid, New York, N. Y.; 

First Vice-President, Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, 


Ore.; Second Vice-President, Abram Garfield, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary, Edwin H. Brown. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Treasurer, W. B._ Ittner, 


St. Louis, Mo.; Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, 
Washington, D, C. 
BoarbD OF DIRECTORS 
For One Year (1924-1925) 


William Emerson (First Dist.), 491 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass.; Benjamin W. Morris (Second 
Dist; lOl Park: Ave; New York Ne Y=2Wm. L; 
Steele (Sixth Dist.), 502 United Bank Bldg., Sioux 
City, Iowa. For Two Years (1924-1926). 

Wm. E. Fisher (Eighth Dist.), 731 U. S. Nat. 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Col.; C. H. Hammond (Fifth 
Dist )eLbizeSteinwayetall, Chicago -ill) C, G: 
Zantzinger (Third Dist.), 112 So. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For Three Years (1924-1927). 

S. Schnaittacher (Ninth Dist.),.233 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal.; W. J. Sayward (Seventh Dist.), 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia; 
N.G. - Walker @Fourth Dist:) , Rock Hill, S.C. 


IS YOUR BOOK DEALER LISTED? 


W HERE Pencit Pornts Books can be bought 
is shown in the list covering several pages in 
this issue. This list is large but we want it to be 
representative of the whole country. If this list 
does not contain the name of a dealer in your city, 
won't you please send us the name of your book 
dealer? We want Pencrit Pornts Books to be ob- 
tainable at the shops of local dealers everywhere. 
We want you to see each new PenciL Points Book 
as soon as it is issued and to become acquainted with 
the ones you do not happen to have seen. Let your 
book dealer show you. We want the same hearty co- 
operation on the part of our readers in this de- 
velopment of our plans that has helped so greatly 
in our effort to give to our readers a constantly 
bigger and better magazine and to make available 
for all some of the best old architectural documents 
as rapidly as possible. Let’s get together on this 
plan too and bring it to completion in jig-time. 
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The South Transept and Campanile, Proposed 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 


Grosvenor Goodhue. 


GC athedral, Los Angeles, Cal. 


by Bertram 


oy 


Drawing 
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BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE 


ARCHITECT, DESIGNER AND DRAFTSMAN 
1869-1924 


dents throughout the country who have found 
themselves interested in the unusual powers 
unfolded in each successive work of Mr. Goodhue, 
the shock of his untimely death has been accom- 
panied by something of the sorrow felt by his per- 
sonal friends. At the 
height of a distinguished 
career, with an impor- 
tant program of large 
work definitely in hand, 
with an unabated en- 
thusiasm which has 
characterized his work 
from its earliest begin- 
nings, he seemed but on 
the threshold of crown- 
ing success to his many 
years of diligent  stu- 
dentship and artistic ef- 
fort. He has, of course, 
left behind him an en- 
viable record of lasting 
memorials to his talent 
and, his work of the 
past few years especial- 
ly gave promise of 
greater things which he 
might yet do. 
dis) imitvence ~ in 
American architecture 
is one that will be 
missed, for he was an 
able protagonist of the 
architect, as artist and 
master workman, from 
the office drudge or ap- 
prentice, rather than the 
product of the forced 


4 Res THE many architects and architectural stu- 


or less interested student 
in the school. 

Goodhue “grew-up” = 
in the office of Renwick, Aspinwall and Russell, in 
New York, and although his work there showed 
talent, it was not until he became junior member 
of the firm of Cram, Wentworth and Goodhue of 
Boston, that his personal way of seeing and draw- 
ing things es much attention. Then hen, during 
nated by_ EE oa ro-English Gothic leanings of 
Mr. Mr. Cram, but with Goodhue making his sate ree 
more and more felt as the years went by. After 
the firm of Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson won 
the competition for the rebuilding of West Point 
Military Academy in 1903 and the New York of- 
fice of the firm came into being, there seems to have 
developed a frank rivalry for leadership in_design 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 


between two members of the firm, Mr. Cram and 
Mr. Goodhue. The scholarly character of Cram’ s de- 
signing, founded on the best old English Gothic, 
gave way more and more to Goodhue’s instinct to 
follow the modern English masters of the ‘Style, 
who were by the character of their work the fol- 
lowers of the pre-Ra- 
phaelite cult_among™ the 
‘painters. The movement 
sought to revive crafts- 
manship, and the ex- 
tension of art work to 
every nook and cranny 
of endeavor—in a sense 
to combat the machine. 
It attempted to call upon 


Time to retrace his 
steps and to go back to 
conditions that would 


make for more beauty in 
life. The Church alone 
was a power likely to re- 
gard such movement 
with favor. Other in 
terests would look on 
with comparative, if not 
whole, indifference. Dur- 
ing a score of years 
Goodhue followed the 
pre-Raphaelite influence 
—practically the whole 
period of his association 
with M-:. Cram—and the 
study of the work of. 
William Morris 


dent as his decorative 
essays — drawings of 
page borders, magazine 
covers, 
matter, etc.—as was that 
of John D. Sedding, 
Henry Wilson and G. F. 
Bodley in his architectural studies. But in the de- 
sign of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, by Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, is asserted a broader influence 
and a pronounced French character is evident in 
the facade. Not the least significant influence was 
that of younger men growing up under his guidance 
and showing personality through the study of 
features of the design. E. Donald Robb and Fran- 
cis Mayers were names of y young men that I learned 
were responsible for interesting developments in his 
“organization”—which means his professional fam- 
ily much as French students and office assistants 
become to their patrons. Loyalty and esteem were 
reciprocated by Goodhue and the men of his office 
and the good fellowship that ensued is well de- 
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Drawing by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, The Chapel, from the Cloister, St. Thomas’ College, 
Washington, D. C. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 
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Design for the Meeting House of the First Parish, 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 


picted in an article entitled “Twelfth Night in Mr. 
Goodhue’sOffice,” which appeared in the February 
1922, number of Pencit Pornts. In the report of 
Mr. Goodhue’s address contained in that article is 
the reflection of Goodhue’s generous spirit of giv- 
ing credit wherever due; of his recognition of the 
necessity of “the human element” in the office, in 
order to accomplish his purpose of producing ar- 
chitecture—for he was much more interested in 
architecture as a subject for study and enjoyment 
and expression than as the means for making a so- 
called business success. A good insight into his 
aims and spirit is contained in that address which 
will bear quoting at this time: “Our theory of life,” 
he said, “goes somewhat beyond the Declaration of 
Independence; for we believe that everybody is 
entitled to ‘life, liberty and’,—not the ‘pursuit of 
happiness’—but the actual possession of happiness 
itself. So we do not take every commission that 
offers. (My manager will tell you this with tears 
in his eyes.) We take only those that promise 
success and happiness. Success for the building, 
satisfaction and consequent happiness, secondarily, 
of course, for the client, but primarily for our- 
selves. This office is not run wholly as a_busi- 
NGC pe oe eepeoes 

“T can’t begin to tell you how fond | am of 
every member of the office force,—how much I 
value them all and their various abilities. Of this 
force I am but one, a man-in-a-blouse, so to speak, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


with this difference; that I have the power of veto. 
I believe it makes for happiness that men’s work 
should be interesting and not always mere work, 
like that ruled by an ‘efficiency’ fanatic—there- 
fore, it’s perfectly well understood that anybody 
can look at books, smoke, talk and sing—especially 
the latter.’ .-. .... . “And everybody is itee to 
differ with me in my solution of any given prob- 
lem (mind you, I always possess the veto power), 
so that setting a man a job and then going away for 
a morning, a day, or even longer, I often come 
back to find my own solution drawn out, with an- 
other and distinctly better one, alongside. 


“Only occasionally, as, for instance, in the reredos 
of St. Thomas’ Church, has it been possible to put 
the names of men actually engaged on a given piece 
of work thereto; but I should like to do this always.” 


He presented to several of his assistants copies 
of a medal made in his honor by Mr. Lee Lawrie, 
the sculptor who has collaborated with him and his 
assistant architects on practically all of their work 
—to Mr. Francis L. S. Mayers and Stephen King, 
whose managerial assistance seemed to him of out- 
standing value, and to others, preceding the pre- 
sentation with the following comments quoted in 
brief: “Long ago I established a rule (it’s perhaps 


a principle by now) that there should be no head 


draftsman in this office. Nor has there been, nor 
is there now; but it is true that on four men I de- 
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pend for the carrying out of the work ably and well, 
at least so ably and well as to make me realize that 
I can go to California, or Europe, or hunting in 
Canada, or anywhere else with the positive knowl- 
edge that when I come back things will have gone 
better than if I had been here” . 

The four men whom he mentioned are Ernest 
Jago, of whom he said, “All I need to tell you is 
that when you look at the reredos in St. Thomas’ 
Church—on its architectural side, that is, for the 
sculptor was, as a matter of course, Mr. Lawrie, you 
look almost wholly upon his work.” 

Mr. O. H. Murray, of whom Mr. Goodhue states: 
“He is chiefly responsible for a great English house 
in Locust Valley” “and if it is ever built, 
he can be credited with the chapel for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a large church that is, perhaps, 
the most advanced and monumental piece of Gothic 
design that has ever come from here. Mr. Murray 
is reliable at every possible point, a master of every 
problem of design and has never failed me, even in 
my utmost need.” 

“Mr. Elardie Phillipe ges oa: graduated from the 
office of Sir Robert. Lorimer, one of the four or 
five architects in the world who really understand 
(SOUCa es eae Mr. Phillip can jump from the 
highest sort of Gothic high churchmanship (he is 
chiefly responsible for the Church of St. Vincent 
Ferrer) to the most baroque of Mexican ‘greaser’ 
styles, without batting an eye and with no change in 
the quality of his work, which in my opinion is 
always the highest.” 

~Lhefourth; (., «2... Mr. sAustine Whittlesey 2.3 

..a Californian. You would think that of the 
four he would be the most interested in the Iberian 
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styles. Well, after all, he is one of the most in- 
terested, for there are two books on Spain by him 
which are now standards, besides which he has 
done, of course, a lot of our “greaser’ work in Cali- 
fornia. Yet he it is who has the Nebraska State 
Capitol in charge and who is producing at my in- 
stigation at the present moment, God-knows-what- 
kind-of-Classic.” 

And he went on to mention the work of James 
Perry Wilson, Wallace Harrison, Elliot Chisling 
and all of the other members of the office force in 
glowing terms. 

“Pretty” things are often said on festive occasions 
—but not too much stock may be taken in them; 
yet it was evident that Goodhue did not speak ex- 
temporaneously or without deliberation, and he dic- 
tated what he intended to say; and, I believe, meant 
what he said. 

Now none of the men of whom he spoke so highly 
made Goodhue; but to some considerable measure, 
it may be inferred, he had a great deal to do with 
making of each of them; and took pride in their 
success in measuring up to his standards and ex- 
pectations. He afforded opportunity and encouraged 
initiative on their part. Ordinarily human gratitude 
would bespeak unenforced loyalty to such character, 
even when coupled with less power to command ad- 
miration for the artistic ability of the leader; so 
that he was able to speak of his work as “our work” 
with greater exactitude of expression than could 
often be found where such utterance is commonly 
employed for business reasons—one of which is, 
frequently, the purpose of suppressing the name 
of some all-important factor in the designing. 
Goodhue could afford to speak frankly and fairly 


Drawing by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
The Parish House, St. Peter's, Morristown, N. J. 
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An Early Drawing by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue (1892). 
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Sketch-Study by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue for St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 


Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 


Church of St. Vincent-Ferrer, New York 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect. 
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Three Studies for a Bookplate by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
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Courtesy of The Architectural Book Publishing Co. 
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Ideal Composition Imprint Made for “A Book of Architectural Drawing by 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue,” 
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San Diego Exposition. 
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Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, Architects. 
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of those about him. His remarkable ability and 
individuality as a designer and draftsman had long 
been recognized before he became a “successful” 
architect—that is, one with a large practice, and 
consequently, with a rather large office and draft- 
ing force; but he was naturally a man above 
jealousy and above greed of praise, and, to a great 
degree, above pride of opinion. His notable 
prejudice was against the schools of architecture. 
He contended that he disapproved of architectural 
schools, but did not disapprove of education. He 
seemed to think that there was no harm in learning 
anything as long as it was not taught to the learner 
systematically. Like most followers of English 
Gothic, his arguments were based upon foundations 
of personal preferments in style and were not always 
to be taken seriously. Contentions in favor of the 
“born architect” unconvincing in the face of his 
own intense diligence in studentship—in the appli- 
catory method of using over and over again a 
studied motif or even a whole composition. Good- 
hue, however, did not require for his own de- 
velopment anything that a school could give him. 
he had an abundance of energy and a natural force 
of application not often found in the many would- 
be architects who find instruction a necessary evil. 
He produced two or three hundred finished pen- 
and-ink rendered perspective drawings alone—all 
drawn with a crow-quill pen and an extremely fine 
line on large sheets of Bristol board—and that is 
to state nothing of his plans and elevations, none 
of which, I recall having seen published—of which 
he made a prodigious number. He seldom es- 
sayed color. “A Book of Architectural Drawings 
by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue,” in which a col- 
lection of many of Mr. Goodhue’s finest drawings 
is shown is an evidence of his industry and skill. 
He studied his designs from good English models 
with exactly the same processes as the good 
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student at the Ecole des Beaux Arts studies from 
good French models; or as the others study 
from the conventional models of the projets of 
the school—making study after study until the 
design appears right to his eye; but he seems never 
to have learned that his method was precisely the 
same as their method of arriving at results in a 
different style. Among the more interesting il- 
lustrations available for this article are three of his 
studies for a book-plate made with a hard pencil 
on Bristol board which serve to show that Goodhue 
was no producer of “flashes of masterful genius 
from an empty head,” but a thoughtful and pains- 
taking worker in anything that he undertook. He 
was endowed with a fine capacity for the understand- 
ing of architecture, and picturesque effects, a brilliant 
imagination, and a talent for composition that was 
only equalled by his tenacity to type. Although 
known mainly as a Gothicist, he denied the appella- 
tion; and he seemed, in fact, to work with more 
freedom, facility and artistry in such style as his 
designs for St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
and the Cathedral for Los Angeles. One of the 
most interesting commentaries to be made upon his 
work is that in some of his latest and largest con- 
ceptions such as the Nebraska State Capitol, de- 
sign for the Kansas City Peace Memorial, and the 
recently dedicated building for the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Washington, he turned from 
Gothic to that which he described as “God-knows- 
what-kind-of-Classic’—a “classic” however, not un- 
known to the streets of modern London, Glasgow 
and other cities of Great Britain. But in whatever 
style he worked, the dominant characteristic was 
always a happy, boyish enthusiasm for he was one 
of those men who would never grow “old,” and, had 
he lived to a venerable age he would have remained 
young in his feelings and interests and would have 
continued to produce wor kwith with feeling, fresh 
and vivacious. 
FRANCIS S. SWALES. 
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Design by 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 
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On the other as of this sheet is hapten as a ‘stop, ee 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue’s design for the Nebraska Capitol a Lincoln, 
being carried out. Mr. Goodhue’s radical departure from the usual type be 
recalled, aroused great interest at the time he received the pate m the ae 


purpose ae choosing an archiect for this building. 
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PLATE XXII 


VOL. V, No. 6 


CHAPEL AT WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


ETCHING BY N. LOWELL. 


CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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An etching by N. Lowell of the chapel at West Point Military 2 
lobby of Mr. Goodhue’s offices is reproduced on the other side of this shee 
tation of an essentially pictorial character, ns oe San Leen ny 
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PLATE XXIII 


VOL. V, No. 6 


ETCHING BY EDMUND L. ELLIS. CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK. 


B. G. GOODHUE, ARCHITECT. 
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| The great ceiling decoration which William de [epenteh Dolide oe 
flag room at the Capitol in Albany is represented in the plate on the other si 
shows the central portion of this decoration, It is masterly in conception and — 


and vibrant in color. This decoration is shown in He MES re phrhograns : on 0 
issue, Sg 


PENCIL POINTS 


VOL. V, No. 6 PLATE XXIV 


CENTRAL PORTION OF WILLIAM DE LEFTWICH DODGEBE’S CEILING DECORATION, FOR THE 
FLAG ROOM OF THE NEW YORK STATE CAPITOL AT ALBANY, N. Y. 
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ARCHITECTURAL WATER-COLOR SKETCHES 


NE may say of the brilliant water-colors, of 
“stunning” presentations of architectural 
work that enliven our exhibitions, and of 

clever and novel methods and technique evinced 
by them that a great deal of caution is necessary 
in appreciating, or attempting to assess intrinsic 
merit or value to students of the beautiful. 


In what respect do they point a way that is 
worthy of emulation; or record an impression of 
particular interest, or study of dignity, repose, 
refinement or any of those highly valuable, essen- 
tial qualities which the artist in his process of 
selection and use of his insight and imagination 
extracts from the infinite mass presented by 
nature? 

What was the purpose of the artist: a display 
of technique; to record and convey a pleasurable 
impression; to study a splendid combination of 
form and color, or merely note of effect for his 
own future technical use? 

Then there are always the questions of progress 
in expression and of standard. Is the expression 
more direct, simple, charming, pleasing or more 
clever than those that have gone before, and are 
now all but forgotten? Is the standard as high, 
not so high or higher than the similar classes of 
work done a few years ago, a generation, a cen- 
tury, or ages ago? Is there something about 
them that refreshes interest in the subject? 


Water Color Sketch by Cass Gilbert. 
During the Summer of 


Everyone who sees the original can answer such 
questions for himself. But when expressions are 
translated into black and white some comment or 
explanation seems necessary. For color in a 
water-color is as important as Hamlet in 
eHamlete 

Appreciation will, of course, differ with differ- 
ent temperaments and_ differing. experiences. 
Choice of subject, too, will have its effect, and the 
reaction to written comment must depend to some 
extent upon the success of reproducing process to 
convey in black and white values, illustration of 
the original color work upon which the comment 
is based. 


Subjective drawing usually seeks to convey to 
somebody’s else mind an impression received or 
a conception by the artist. 

In making sketches from nature the brain takes 
a large share. In the process of observation, 
impressions form instantly, change rapidly and 
disappear into others; knowledge comes into 
play and the mind jumps from what the eye actu- 
ally sees to that which the mind wishes to see. 
The artist avails himself of selection, revision,, 
suggestion—emphasizing this, subduing that, 
he goes along—which he finds he must employ to 
express himself. 

Upon refinement of judgment in the selection 
of the subject and that which he will eliminate or 


Made in England 
1923. 
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PENCIL POINTS 


Italy 


Cathedral Tower at Pistoia, 


Water Color Sketch by Cass Gilbert 
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San-Angelo Bridge in Rome, Sketched by Bruce Rabenold. 


in Toledo, Spain, Sketched by Bruce Rabenold. 


A Gateway 


/ REINO Lee ONgeS 


Puente Alcantara in Toledo Spain, Sketch by Bruce Rabenold. 
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PEIN COPE P.O LINGES 


Water Color Sketch by Cass Gilbert. 


suggest in his interpretations of it will depend the 
response of interest on the part of connoisseurs 
of his art. 

Most architectural students soon dabble in 
water color, and nearly all draftsmen after a few 
years experience make some serious efforts to 
render with color. Many give it up as something 
hopeless when they have only half tried and when 
they have had all the success they deserved. It is 
often an unsuspected advance in knowledge to 
simply discover that an effort has proved a fail- 
ure. The next step is to compare the failure with 
the work of somebody else, which seems to be 
good, and to note wherein one’s own is particu- 
larly at fault. The beginner should look par- 
ticularly to the principal color hues. The sky is 
probably not so blue, the grass probably not so 
green, the roof probably not so red, the stucco or 
paint probably not so white and the shadows posi- 
tively not so black as they seemed when he 
“painted” them. The old English water-colorists 
like Girtin, Bonington and Cotman—each in a dif- 
ferent way—blended their colors by running light 
washes of every other color used in the picture 
into every particular color. If the picture has a 
“blue” sky, “yellow” building and “green” grass, 
it will be found that some of the blue of the sky 
is mixed in the yellow of the building giving it a 
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“greenish” tone, and some of the yellow of the 
building is carried into the sky giving it also a 
greenish tone. The “green” grass will be found 
to be a combination of the yellow of the building 
and the blue of the sky. But no blue and no 
yellow to be found in the color box will “match” 
those of the sky and building respectively and 
experiment will prove that both the blue and yel- 
low contain quantities of red and secondary 
colors—orange, green and violet, abound in pre- 
viously unnoticed places with a whole troop or 
greys of indescribable tones. With those simple 
facts grasped, practice and much more practice 
will produce good ordinary water-color work. 
The best work is founded on knowledge. 

Of the great many sketches which find their 
way to the publishing office, few are usable for 
the purpose of finding and presenting to the readers 
and students as models of highly accomplished 
work. It is necessary to search out, or discover by 
accident, the most meritorious work. 

The accompanying illustrations of water-color 
sketches in England, Holland and Italy by Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, show the fullness of experience of 
the matured architectural artist. In reproduc- 
tion they show all that a photograph could; but 
they show it with a sense of the third dimension 
that the photograph lacks. In regarding the orig- 
inal water-colors the main observation is some- 
what the same. The natural color is so well felt 
and so well expressed that we seem to see the 
actual building rather than the sketch, but as we 
examine the color—‘smelling the paint,” so to 
speak—we find it “like nature,’ but more easily 
comprehensible. 

The four other sketches, two made in Rome, 
and two in Toledo are the work of a much 
younger and not so well known artist; but 
one who has gone far in the study, handling and 
mastery of that difficult, elusive, changing thing, 
color. The two sketches of the “Bridge” and 
“Gateway” in Toledo belong to that dignified old 
school of “the yellow building and blue sky’—in 
fact a riot of glowing colors but the technique is 
fresh and modern. It requires an effort to real- 
ize that the main shadows.in both—and the road- 
way as well, in the sketch of the gateway—are 
glowing “purple.” The beauty of the composi- 
tions and directness of handling the washes are 
evident in the reproductions, (me themem o 
sketches of buildings at Rome the use of lively 
color is more obvious. We feel that the artist 
was “having the time of his life’ when he was 
making the sketches, for the sketches themselves 
fairly shout for joy in their glorious color. The 
sky and the church in the sketch of St. Peter’s 
may be described only as “greys’”—but the greys 
encompass the gamut of color. And what courage 
it must have taken to put in those slashes of smalt 
and burnt sienna in the foreground! After suc- 
cess with all that deft handling of the touches of 
vivid color in the middle distance—touches of 
crimson, scarlet lake, viridian, violet, French blue, 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


ROM letters recently received by C. Grant LaFarge, 

Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following 
items : 


“The Spring exhibition of the work of the Schools 
will probably come in the early part of June, both 
because the King of Italy is to visit the King of England 
in May and because the members of the Augusteo Or- 
chestra are to go to Naples and Sicily for a series of 
concerts throughout May. We sincerely hope that some 
of our Trustees will be present this year at the exhibition. 


“Twenty-six members of the Classical School are in 
Greece at this moment. They first spent a week or ten days 
at Pompeii and Naples, and they saw Taranto on their 
way to Brindisi. Many of the Fine Arts students are 
away traveling, too. Everything is as quiet as can be at 
the Academy. 


“One more registration has taken place in the School 
of Classical Studies: Mr. Newton S. Murphey, of Harvard, 
Wisconsin and Leland Stanford Universities. He has been 
admitted to the bar. 


“The architects have had an opportunity to see the 
famous flat wooden ceiling of the Farnese Palace. These 
are probably the finest ceilings of their kind in the world. 
The men at once wanted to measure them, although they 
are thirty feet in the air, and will require fairly substantial 
scaffolding, to say nothing of the fact that the ceilings 
are in the reception rooms of the French Embassy to the 
Quirinal. 

Messrs. Manship and Fauikner have leit the Academy. 
Their recent travels included, Egypt, Constantinople and 
Greece. Their presence at the Academy has been a great 
incentive to the Fellows. We hope that the Trustees will 
send over other alumni in the future. 

“Our President, Mr. William R. Mead, honored us with 
a flying visit. He came down from, and went back to, 
Genoa in a sleeper, spent one night with us, saw all the 
studios, lunched with the Staff and the Fellows, had a 
number of conferences, and visited Ostia and the Villa 
Chigi. 

“Mr. John R. Morron gave Mr. Lamond five hundred 
dollars for the Department of Music. 


“Mrs. Waldo Story presented the Academy with a large 


number of valuable photographs, which her husband, the 
well known sculptor, used in his profession. 


“You will probably remember that for some little time 
we have been working on a scheme of admission to famous 
Italian villas. It seemed to us that this was a matter which 
could be better handled by the Italo-America Society of 
Rome. I am glad to report that this Society has now in- 
formed us that they will undertake to make the arrange- 
ments, and we have turned over all our data to them. 


“The Ward-Thrasher Memorial is advancing. A special 
block had to be quarried at Verona. This is now in Rome 
and under the saw. 


“Among the callers of note were Dr. George E. Vincent, 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation, and Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman.” 


“Our Greek party, after a most successful trip, re- 
turned this morning. They were away from Rome six 
weeks and a day, and they arranged $3.70 a day per per- 
son, or $158 for the whole trip, which is a smaller figure 
than that of any of our previous ones; and more ground 
was covered than ever before by making good use of auto- 
mobiles. The success of the trip is due to the business 
ability oi Prof. Lord, who carefully prepared every detail 
in advance. 


“The first copy of Volume IV of the Memoirs arrived 
today from the printers. The articles are chiefly archi- 
tectural, and the volume will, I trust, especially interest 
the architectural profession. The volume seems well 
printed, thanks to Prof. Curtis’ care. 


“The Annual Exhibition and Concert is to come May 
28th. We are obliged to have the concert on this date, be- 
cause the musicians of the Augusteo do not return sooner 
from a long tour, and they disband for the Summer a few 
days afterward. The King, the Queen and the Crown 
Prince will be in England at that time; we hope, how- 
ever, that the Queen Mother, who cares for music, will 
come to the concert. There 1s to be an innovation. The 
sculptors are to exhibit their works in their own studios. 
The painters’ and architects’ works are to be displayed in 
the salon and billiard room. 


“Architect Hafner is undertaking an interesting piece 
of work. He has made an excellent study of the lines of 
thrust in the dome of St. Peter’s, and he has written a 
valuable thesis on the dome as a whole. 


“Mrs. E. H. Harriman, who is still in Rome, has 
already visited the Academy three or four times, and she 
is coming again tomorrow to see more of the students’ 
work. She is particularly interested in giving commissions 
to the men who have returned to America. 

“Prof. Rolfe goes, in a few days, to Naples to represent 
the University of Pennsylvania at the 700th anniversary 
of the founding of the University of Naples. The Italians 
like such celebrations as these, and they do them well. 

“There is to be an international congress of Agriculture 
in Rome, beginning May 2nd. The American Ambassador 
is the Chairman of the American delegation. The Am- 
bassador informed me that the Department of State would 
appreciate it greatly, if the Villa Aurelia could be used on 
May 3rd for a reception to all the delegates. The Trustees 
have given consent, and we are making active preparation 
for the reception. If the weather is good, the affair is to 
be held in the garden, otherwise in the Villa itself. There 
will be a small orchestra of seven or eight light pieces, 
selected by Composer Hanson.” 


B. G. GOODHUE’S OFFICE CONTINUED BY 
ASSOCIATES 


RRANGEMENTS have been made with the estate of 

the late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue for the taking 
over and continuation of Mr. Goodhue’s office and organ- 
ization. The firm will be known as Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue Associates, a partnership consisting of Mr. Good- 
hue’s manager, Francis L. S. Mayers, and two of his 
foremost designers, O. H. Murray and Hardie Phillip. 
E. T. Jago is also associated with the partners, while 
Elliott Chisling and J. P. Wilson are the main stay of the 
staff with E. P. Praeger in charge of the structural end. 
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FEN GLE SPOTNT ies 


OLLOg -CERNY 


TTO S. CERNY was born in Vienna, Austria, but has 

lived in Chicago for the past eighteen years. After 
graduating from the Harrison Technical High School, he 
attended Crane Junior College, University of Illinois, and 
obtained his degree in architecture at the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. Under Professor S. Campbell of 
Armour he took a two-year post-graduate course, work- 
ing on Beaux-Arts projets. He was the winner of the 
$100 C. G. Everson Prize at Armour and one of the par- 
ticipants in the second preliminary of the Paris Prize 
1914. Mr. Cerny is massier and one of the organizers of 
the Chicago Atelier. After working in the office of S. S. 
Beman for three and one-half years he opened an office 
for the practice of architecture in the Temple Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Cerny considers himself greatly indebted to 
Edmund S. Campbell for his encouragement and help. Mr. 
Cerny sailed the twenty-first of May for England where he 
plans to spend about five weeks travelling, after which he 
will travel on the Continent, returning to this country in 
about a year. 
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bright yellow, and the color of old Italian tiles covered 
with moss, a mixture of green and gold, and red, 
without any one of them apparent—why take a chance 
of spoiling it all?—with those two bold, fortunately 
successful, strokes of strong color in the foreground? 
Well, to cover them with one’s hand demonstrates 
that they do immeasurable work in the whole color- 
composition and the end justifies the means. The Bridge 
and Castle of San Angelo, as color work, falls somewhere 
between the gorgeousness of the sketch of St. Peter’s and 
the dignified reserve of the drawing of the Bridge at 
Toledo. Not the least notable point about this water- 
color is the use the artist has made of the surface of 
a rough canvas-like paper to give vigorous texture to 
his subject. lap Sy Se 


ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 


"THE Architectural Bowling League of New York held 

its annual meeting for the nomination and election 
of officers for the coming year, at the Pershing Square 
Savarin, Tuesday, May 13th. 

Two new offices were created: namely, Second Vice- 
President and Financial Secretary. An active Treasurer 
was also elected to relieve the Secretary of financial work 
as the organization has more than doubled in size. The 
former President, Vice-President and Secretary were 
unanimously re-elected for the year 1924-5. 

Officers are as follows: 

President, E. L. Capel of A. C. Bossom, 680 Fifth Avenue; 

Vice-Pres., H. G. Poll, of Cass Gilbert, 244 Madison 
Avenue; 

Second Vice-Pres., E. J. Burke, of Andrew J. Thomas, 
15 East 47th Street; 

Secretary, N. T. Valentine, of Warren & Wetmore, 16 East 
47th Street; 

Treasurer, J. Finegan, of Sommerfeld & Stechler, 31 Union 
Square; 

Financial Secretary, H. R. Hutchinson, of B. W. Morris, 
101 Park Avenue. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

. R. Paradies, of McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin; 

. S. Lyman, of Warren & Wetmore; 

L. Elliott, of Starrett & Van Vleck; 

. G. Heinewald, of Guilbert & Betelle; 

. W. McBurney, of Peabody Wilson Brown; 

. Moscowitz, of York & Sawyer; 

. Weck, of J. E. R. Carpenter; 

. A. Flanagan, of Donn Barber; 

. J. de Pace, of A. C. Bossom. 

Membership of teams to date: 
1—A. C. Bossom, 
2—Cass Gilbert, 
3—Warren & Wetmore, 
4—McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin 
5—B. W. Morris, 
6—W. L. Stoddart 
7—Sommerfeld & Stechler, 
8—McKim, Mead & White, 
9—James Gamble Rogers, 
10—Thomas W. Lamb, 
11—Donn Barber, 
12—Dwight P. Robinson & Co., 
13—Guilbert & Betelle, 
14—Starrett & Van Vleck, 
15—Schwartz & Gross, 
16—Peabody Wilson & Brown, 
17—Kohn & Butler, 
18—J. E. R. Carpenter, 
19—Andrew J. Thomas, 
20—Holmes & Winslow, 
21—Patterson King Corporation, 
22—Schultze & Weaver, 
23—Alfred Hopkins, 
24—York & Sawyer, 
25—Mott B. Schmidt, 
26—A. F. Gilbert. 

Chairman of Active Members, Patrick M. Lynch, 709 

6th Ave., New York. 

Plans for the eventual formation of an Architectural 
Club to take in all branches of athletic, social and educa- 
tional activities are under consideration and a report will 
be made at our first meeting early in September with 
recommendations regarding same. 

Our Official Schedule and Year Book will be issued in 
October as usual and we trust that this early notice will 
give our advertisers time to prepare more elaborate cuts 
and striking ads than the extremely short notice of last 
year permitted. 

We wish all our members and friends in the Archi- 
tectural profession a very enjoyable summer and look for- 
ward to the fall when we will all meet again to continue 
the wonderful spirit of fellowship which has been so mani- 
fest during the past season. 

OUR SLOGAN 
The Furtherance of Good Fellowship in the Architectural 
Profession. ‘ 
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Details of Construction—Foundation of Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. Henry Bacon, Architect. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON 


HE many interesting drawings and sketches made by 

Henry Bacon as a draftsman caused us to limit the 
illustrations accompanying the article upon him and _ his 
work, to drawings made by him personally. To Mr. L. J. 
Lincoln who, during twenty-five years was Mr. Bacon’s 
chief assistant, we are indebted for a drawing of the 
section of the Lincoln Memorial. This drawing is repro- 
duced at small size below and a portion of it is shown at 
almost the scale of the original on page 74. 


Mr. Lincoln was the responsible assistant in full charge 
of the constructional design of the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington and to him is due the following notes re- 
garding the foundations. It is important in this connec- 
tion to remember that the site upon which the memorial 
stands was originally covered with water which spread out 
from the Potomac river forming at times a small lake. 


“The site of the memorial originally covered with water 
was later filled in to an elevation 16’-0” above the low 
water level. But rock was found at elevations varying 
from 45 to 57 feet helow the level of the fill. The 
memorial is supported on 152 steel cylinders filled with 
reinforced concrete. These cylinders vary in length from 
45 to 57 feet and in diameter from 3’-0” to 5’-0”. 


“The cylinders were sunk into the bed rock 3’-0” to pro- 
vide anchorage at the bottom and were tied together at the 
top to resist the lateral pressure produced by the earth fill 
around the memorial. 

“The upper foundations between the then existing grade 
and stylobate of the memorial are 45’-0” high and were 
constructed of reinforced concrete.” 


BUILDING INDUSTRY IN SOUND CONDITION, 
AUTHORITIES STATE 


XCEPT in New York City the present indications do 

not point to any likelihood of over-expansion in the 
building industry. This is the situation summed up by the 
Guaranty Survey published by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, in which it is shown that building 
conditions are generally sound. “In spite of the high level 
of building activity which has been maintained for more 
than two years,’ states the Survey, “it is evident that an 
appreciable part of the shortage resulting from the rela- 
tive inaction of the war period still remains .....a 


dearth of structures for the country as a whole is still 
apparent.” 

In comparing the 1923 building figures with those of 
1922 the Survey points out that “it is doubtful, in view of 
the higher costs represented and the amount of construc- 
tion known to have been postponed or abandoned, whether 
the actual work undertaken was equal in volume to that 
of the preceding year (1922).” 


ARCHITECTURAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


TENNIS tournament will be held this summer in 
which nearly all the most prominent offices in New 
York will be entered. At a meeting he:d last Monday night 
the following committees were appointed: 
Executive Committee 
A. F. Darrin, Chairman—Holmes & Winslow. 
M. S. Dimmock, Vice Chairman—McKim, Mead & 
White. 
E. S. Marotte—Donn Barber. 
J. S. D. Wi.tiams, Sec’y to Comm.—Delano & Aldrich. 
Scheduie Committee 
D. M. P.umb—Wac-ker & Gillette. 
Paul Singer—Warren & Wetmore. 
E. S. Marotie—Walker & Gillette. 
Publicity and New Members 
Donaid M. Campbell. 
A schedule will be shortly arranged and it is expected 
that the tournament will be in full swing about June Ist. 
Mr. William A. Delano of Delano & Aldrich has 
donated two cups and it is expected that some rare battles 
will be fought over the net before the cups are finally 
awarded. Any architectural draftsman in the City of 
New York will be eligible to enter the contest, and it is 
requested that any one who so desires to enter the con- 
test get in touch with the Secretary, Mr. Williams, at the 
earliest possible moment, so that he may be placed in the 
schedule. 
The following offices have made entry up to date: 
Delano & Aldrich, Dwight P. Robinson, Donn Barber, 
A. S. Bossom, Kenneth Murchison, Archt’l Dept. Board 
of Education, Schwartz & Gross, Holmes & Winslow, 
Alfred Di Blasi, Wm. F. McCulloch, Walker & Gillette, 
Carrere & Hastings, Helme & Corbett, York & Sawyer, 
McKim, Mead & White, Robert J. Reilley, Moran, Maurice 
& Proctor, Warren & Wetmore, Andrew J. Thomas, W. 
L. Stoddart, Penrose V. Stout, Alfred Hopkins, Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown, Fellheimer & Wagner, Maynicke & 
Francke, Benjamin Morris and John Russell Pope. 
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Section Through Ground in the Vicinity of the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. Henry Bacon, Architect. 
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SAINT LOUIS ARCHITECTURAL*CLUB 


HURSDAY evening, May Ist, was the date of the 

installation ceremonies for the newly elected officers 
in the St. Louis Architectural Club. Dinner was served 
at 6:30, in the Clubhouse, with Mr. Oscar Mullgardt, a 
past president of the Club, presiding. 

The principal speaker of the evening was Col. Francis 
M. Curlee, a prominent member of the St. Louis Bar, who 
gave a scholarly address on the subject of, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, Statesman and Architect.” 

Mr. Mullgardt then called upon Mr. Clemens Nicholas, 
the retiring president, for his farewell talk. This was fol- 
lowed by the reports from the various committees for the 
past year, and these were given in entertaining fashion. 
The presiding officer appointed Messrs. Hugo K. Graf and 
Ray Leimkuehler, both past presidents of the Club, to 
escort the newly elected officers to their proper places. 

At the conclusion of his talk, the new President, John 
A. Bryan, made the suggestion that the Club arrange for 
a pilgrimage to Jefferson City, the Capital of Missouri, 
this event to take place on July 4th, a date forever linked 
with the name of Thomas Jefferson. The idea was en- 
thusiastically endorsed and Charles M. Gray was appointed 
Chairman of the Arrangements Committee for the trip. 

In preparation for this event, the principal feature on 
the program for the next meeting of the Club, on May 
15th, will be a talk by Hugo K. Graf, of the archi- 
tectural firm Trueblood & Graf, on the subject of the 
new Capitol at Jefferson City which is acclaimed one of 
the most successful buildings of that character in the 
United States. This building was designed by Messrs. 
Tracy and Swartwout of New York and has only recently 
been completed. The sculptured pediment by Stirling 
Calder was unveiled only this year, and the magnificent 
mural decorations from the Brangwyn Studio in London 
were put in place a few months ago. The Legislature of 
Missouri appropriated $700,000.00 for the interior decora- 
tion of this building, which is said to be the most liberal 
appropriation made by any state Legislature for such a 
purpose. 

Mr. Graf is thoroughly conversant with the plans and de- 
tails of this building. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIP IN -ARCHILECTURE 
1924-1925 


HE Department of Architecture of the Pennsylvania 

State College at State College, Pennsylvania, offers 
to a qualified graduate student of an approved architectural 
school, a teaching fellowship in architecture. The holder 
of this fellowship is granted $800.00 annually, in return 
for which he is required to give a limited amount of in- 
struction under supervision. Ample time for the pursuit 
of at least one-half of the required work of a Masters’ 
Degree in architecture is allowed, and the incumbent’s pro- 
gramme of graduate study is given precedence over that of 
his work in the under-graduate department which he is 
serving. He is also exempted from all College fees. In- 
quiries and applications should be addressed to: The De- 
partment of Architecture, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF INDIANAPOLIS 


HE Architectural Club of Indianapolis, which was or- 

ganized in 1911 and disbanded during the War, has 
been reorganized. The membership includes architects, 
draftsmen and members of the allied arts. Weekly 
luncheon meetings with speakers have brought the men 
together and held their interest. 

The monthly supper is followed by a lecture on some 
subject of professional interest. 

Courses in Engineering and Specification writing, sketch- 
ing, water color and the Beaux Arts projet are planned 
as part of the Club’s activities. 

The officers of the Club are, R. Karl Galbraith, Presi- 
dent; George Caleb Wright, Vice-President; Samuel E. 
Becker, Secretary; Edward J. Clements, Treasurer. 

The Club will be glad to receive notices of competitions 
of all kinds. Representatives of companies manufacturing 
. or producing building materials who can arrange to give 
lectures on their product will please communicate with the 
Secretary. Address all communications to Samuel E. 
Becker, No. 21 Virginia-Avenue. 
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BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


HE school season of the Boston Architectural Club 

for 1923-24 closes May 31st, most auspiciously with 
the winning of the Rotch Travelling Scholarship by Mr. 
Eugene F. Kennedy, Jr., the youngest man yet to achieve 
this distinction and one who is solely the product of the 
Club’s Atelier, with no college nor other school affiliations. 
The Club system of “After-Office-Hours” instructions from 
whence eleven of the last nineteen Rotch winners have 
come, is singularly fortunate in the close proximity and the 
generous and hearty co-operation of both Harvard and 
Technology Architectural Schools. 

The social activities of the Club have been well attended 
and the Annual Costume Party, “A Night in Seville,” an 
occasion to be remembered. 

The “1923 Book” of the Club was the most successful 
yet published and has given the architectural profession 
of the country a keen interest in, and appreciation of the 
work the Club is endeavoring to do. ; 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER AEA 


HE Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of 

Architects has planned an extensive educational pro- 
gram directed towards the recognition, education and as- 
sistance of the architectural draftsmen and students in its 
territory. 

The plan as worked out is very wide in its scope and 
shows the result of careful study of the problem by the 
Committee on Education, of which Lester B. Pope is 
Chairman. 


EUGENE F. KENNEDY WINS ROTCH 
SCHOLARSHIP 


"THE Rotch Scholarship has been won by Eugene F. 
Kennedy. Reproductions of Mr. Kennedy’s drawings 
will appear in the next issue of Prencim Points. The 
subject of the competition was “A Monument to the Estab- 
lishment of Perfect Peace.” 


PENCIL POINTS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF HOLABIRD & ROCHE 


HE photograph of the organization of Holabird & 
Roche reproduced on page 78 was taken on the par- 
tially wrecked site of Section A of the new Palmer House, 
one-half block from their office, upon which the new 
twenty-three-story Palmer House will be erected. The 
members of the firm and the drafting room force are: 
Martin Roche, E. A. Renwick, John A. Holabird, John 
W. Root, H. B. Hackett, Members of the Firm. Chief 
Drattsman, Fk; B. Long; General, Supt. K. M. Carroll; 
Asst. Mgr., W. D. Foy; Structural Engineer, F. E. Brown. 
Other members of the organization are: George McArthur, 
W. A. Bodeen, Thomas Ford, Louis Brodhay, Walter 
Sandstrom, Neil Shannon, John Smith, Gustave Reinhardt, 
Chas. Bellas, G. C. Rennie, A. L. Sommers, C. G. McTag- 
gart, L. Gerard Burroughs, W. C. Baughman, S. A. 
Kichtmanun, C.D. Marshall, A. B. Schmitz, Wz E.- Laid- 
ley, Duane M. Howard, H. J. B. Hoskins, Frank T. Medall, 
Richard McP. Cabeen, J. F. Winkler, Howard Vader, R. 
A. M. Anderson, M. L. Kroman, A. J. Wills, August 
Littre, Richard Grippi, Henry Buchi, H. A. Kennison, 
Raymond F. Jensen, H. C. Van Dyke, Frank Paterson, 
F. L. Sutherland, Sidney Anderson, W. Andrews, Leslie 
Larson, Fred Guy, F. A. Byrne, Walter Frazier, A. W. 
Ross, Gilbert Hall, Benj. B. Shapiro, H. A. Miller, H. 
O. Newberg, F. H. Schuenan, K. V. Jurgens, Clyde 
Thompson, A. J. Wills, H. E. Armann, Julian Frank, N. 
Martynoff-Colonno, Norman Bueter, James Hudson, Wm. 
J. Green, C. E. Nordquist, Arthur Rose, R. L. Kelly, Sam 
Novak, S. E. Berkenblit, L. E. Harville, V. O. McClurg, 
Fred Wilbur, H. E. Kingsley, F. R. Washburne, A. T. 
Tumbleson, W. B. Grey, P. H. Lund, Henry Ellsburg, 
A. M. Korsmo, Alfred Vogger, S. J. Chakow, N. L. Van 
Taack, L. K. Lewis, David Carlson, H. A. Lightbody, 
Edmond Cieslik, E. J. Smith, H. F. Koepke, D. P. Flem- 
ingen brock. H.-.. Jacobsen, Ro Ro Rauh B. M; 
Hanhern, Win. Peller, EK. E. Elliott; J. E. Schwarz, A. 
H. Brewer, L. S. Gaston, Chas. Frogner, L. A. Whipple, 
Richard Neutra, Herbert Preuss, G. J. Kandzie, C. 
Leuderman, John R. Macas, Leroy Ziegele, Robert 
McArthur, M. C. Barnes, C. E. K. Rabig, Walter Conley, 
Ao Dewiluca, Hartord Field, H. S. -Konold, Jack B. 
Smith, B. Pellina, Geo. D. Conner, R. P. Cortis. 


TOREWITEETS 
WAY PARTY 


THIS page are shown, at reduced size, two of the 

key drawings for program covers for the architects’ 

May Party at the University of Michigan. These drawings 

were made in the design classes under the direction of 
A. G. Pelikan, Instructor in Drawing and Painting. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN: THE ARCHITECT’S 
ORGANIZATION 


ROM a reader of Penctt Potnts we received the fol- 

lowing letter in response to our invitation to our 
readers in general to write us their observations and 
opinions on this subject. The incidents related in this 
letter give several interesting views of life in the drafting 
room. We hope that we may have many other letters on 
this subject. Send them along. 


After reading your editorial and the symposium 
which follows on “the human element in an architect’s 
organization,’ one receives the impression that the 


absence of this element has been unduly stressed. 

Your symposium takes on the nature of a confes- 
sional at which the contributors, while absolving them- 
selves, half admit that there is something wrong, at 
the same time expressing a wish that it might be other- 
wise. This is all very well and can not help but clear 
the way for a better understanding. But while we are 
at the festive board, and before our symposium shall 
have closed, permit me to present a few slides from 
the stereoptican of a retrospective mind, which will 
illustrate the human element in architect’s offices as 
I have observed it from the draftsman’s point of view, 
and at the same time let me point out that my object is 


to show that this element of human interest is more 
prevalent that is commonly supposed. 
In the early nineties, when I was a very young 


man, I left my home in what we now call ‘the middle 
west,’ and went to New York. I was fresh from school, 
and had experienced a brief period in an architect’s 
office as a student—though my duties were chiefly that 
of an office-boy. 

I was looking for a job, and went the rounds of the 
larger architect’s offices in New York City which at 
that time were comparatively few in number. I did 
not always reach the inner sanctum, but I recall very 
distinctly an interview with Mr. Thomas Hastings, who 
gave me of his time and kindly advice in a delightful 
little talk at a busy hour in the morning. Remember 
that I was to him a strange young man, without letters 
of introduction or recommendation of any kind. And 
while I grant you that to Mr. Hastings it was but a 
casual occurance which meant little or nothing at the 
time, to me it was a helping hand, and I left him with 
a pleasing impression of his charming personality, and 
distinctly encouraged by his sound advice. Please mark, 
if you will, the human element in this little incident. 

The courtesy and consideration I met with in Carrere 
and Hasting’s office was characteristic of such offices 


(Continued on page 79) 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE ARCHITECT'S 
ORGANIZATION. 
(Continued from Page.77) 


as that of George B. Post, Richard M. Hunt, Bab Cook 
and Williard, and Clinton and Russell—to mention but 
a few. In each instance I stated my case with the 
naiveté of a youngster of twenty-one, and parentheti- 
cally I might say that popular opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, architects, I have found, are quite 
human. _Perhaps it was my presumption in essaying to 
land a job in New York with my limited knowledge 
and experience which appealed to their sense of humor. 

Be that as it may, the surprising thing happened, 
and I succeeded in securing a position with a well 
known firm in whose employ I remained for over five 
years. 

As I look back on the period spent in this office, I 
recall it as a very happy experience. It was not a 
large office, and my recollection is that the force in 
the drafting room seldom exceeded a dozen men. Bx- 
cept during rush periods I should say that there were 
perhaps eight men who would be considered as privileged 
members of this joyous family. And by privileged mem- 
bers I mean merely that these men were made to feel 
that their jobs were not dependent on the rise and fall 
of the demands of clients. 

In this office there existed a very close and intimate 
relation between the members of the firm and “the boys 
in the office.’ Each member of the firm had a table 
reserved for his use in the drafting room, and each, 
while in the drafting room was distinctly “one of the 
boys;” though I do not recall that there was the 
slightest disposition on our part to take advantage of 
the situation, or to dispense with the tacit understand- 
ing that there was a limit to the freedom from re- 
straint which we all enjoyed. 

It was in such an atmosphere we worked, and I 
have never known of an office where there was such 
a happy spirit of co-operation between architects and 
their men in the office. 

Many incidents come to mind which bring out the 
fact that the human element existed in this office to 
a marked degree. I very well remember a particular 
time when there was a sudden rush of work in the 
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_ Above is shown the design by Harry L. Wagner, Kansas City, which won the first cash prise of $250 in. the 
competition conducted recently by the Indianapolis News in co-operation with the Architects’ Small House Service Burcau, 


Herbert Foltz, as architectural advisor, directed the competition. 


office, and several new men were taken on. One of 
those who at this time drifted into our midst was a 
sort of human derelict, and I think the most unique 
specimen I have ever known. 

It was something of a shock to our sense of the 
fitness of things when he appeared among us the first 
morning in a frock coat, well worn and shiny from fre- 
quent applications of the whisk broom, a top hat, some- 
what battered from many encounters, and trousers that 
fitted rather too well, and that were unquestionably 
frayed about the edges. With it all he carried a cane 
He was a man approaching sixty, and wore a full beard 
precisely parted in the middle. His manner was ex- 
tremely nervous and rather apologetic. As an archi- 
tectural draftsman he was a decided misfit, and he had 
been in the office but a short time when it became 
quite evident that in this capacity he would be a 
hindrance rather than a help. 

Notwithstanding his rather deprecating manner, he 
took his work at the drafting table quite seriously, 
considering it important and all that it should be. I 
have not a very clear idea of just what his capabilities 
were, but I recall strange, microscopic numerals that 
he used in figuring floor plans, and little inconsequential 
notations that appeared scattered indiscriminately over 
his drawings. 

As was inevitable, he was the butt of the younger 
element in the office, and of course practical jokes at 
his expense were of frequent occurrence. He was not, 
as far as we could see, a dissipated man; and if it had 
been the common situation of a man “down and out” 
with no one to blame but himself his case would not 
have been so appealing. As it was, he was just a pitiful 
example of one of those helpless individuals who drift 
through life, never finding out just where they belong, 
and who blunder on to the end. 

He was hired to perform a certain task, and paid a 
substantial salary for his services; it followed that when 
he proved himself incapable, it was quite in order to 
let him go. Yes, provided you ignore “the human ele- 
ment in an architect’s organization.” As a matter of 
fact the man was retained in this office for several 
weeks, and every effort made to make it easy for him 
to find other employment. 

Let me briefly sketch in outline another incident that 
happened in this same office. One of the younger men 
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had been asked to prepare plans for a country club 
that was contemplated for a nearby suburb in New 
Jersey. It was one of those “hit or miss’? competitions 
that were quite common in those days—we sometimes 
hear of them now—and several embryo architects were 
trying their hand at it. One of our firm discovered 
that he was working on it, and contrived to inform 
the chief drattsman of what was going on with the 
suggestion that possibly this boy would like some help; 
in which case the office must get behind him and see it 
through. 

The young man—who by the way was a very capable 
fellow—soon learned that the office facilities were at 
his disposal after office hours, and with the help of 
several members of our little architectural family the 
drawings were gotten out on schedule time, and happy 
to relate, he secured the job. Again, please note, if 
you will, the human element in this little incident. 

Some years later I was in the employ of an archi- 
tect who had just won a competition of considerable 
importance, representing a substantial commission. He 
is a man who has since won an enviable reputation 
for himself, and is well known throughout the country, 
but at that time he was comparatively unknown, even 
in New York; and furthermore having limited means 
he was forced to run his office accordingly. 

After disposing of the preliminary work of this com- 
petition, it became necessary for him to reduce his 
office force, and as is frequently the case, the last man 
taken on was logically the first man to let go. This 
particular fellow, however, was a very likable chap, 
and with it all thoroughly competent; and, as it hap- 
pened, had just been married. This fact was casually 
mentioned by myself to the boss one day in the course 
of a conversation in the drafting room. It appeared 
that he had already told this man that he would have 
to dispense with his services; and then he suddenly 
changed his mind, and decided to keep him on in- 
definately. Again the human element. 

Then there is another architect who is eminently suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. Your readers 
are familiar with his work, which is always marked 
by exquisite individual taste, and a masterful grasp of 
architectural composition. 

Years ago he had a comparatively small office force 
which has since grown into a large organization; but 
some of the boys who were with him during his early 
practice, and have now grown to manhood are with him 
today, and incidentally they could tell you far better 
than I, how much they owe to his genuine interest and 
material help in securing their architectural education 
and training. 

I wish I might quote from a letter written by this 
architect to a young man in reply to an inquiry as re- 
gards the solution of an architectural problem which 
was presented to this same young man at a time when 
he was very inexperienced. The letter, written in long 
hand, is before me, and while brief is very much to the 
point, and evidently prompted by a sincere desire to be 
of real assistance. It is a striking example of what I am 
sure is of frequent oecurrence, and is but another in- 
stance of the human bond which exists between archi- 
tects and the men associated with them in their work. 

No, the human element is very much in evidence in 
architect’s offices, if I am to judge by what has come 
under my personal observation. There is, I suppose, the 
‘plan factory,’ and I have heard of the pestiferous pill, 
who, wrapping himself in the cloak of an “artistic 
temperament.’ mrkes his drafting room abhorrent to 
his employees. But of these things I know very little 
from personal contact. 

Mr. Goodhue’s contribution to your symposium is, I 
think, a fair sample of the real feeling among the 
greater number of our practicing architects, and one has 
only to read between the lines to find how very human 
that feeling is. 

One can readily understand how very essential ‘‘the 
human element in an architect’s organization” is, and 
where it does not exist one has the feeling that the 
man who is primarily responsible is getting only his 
just deserts; which in other words means a half-hearted 
interest in his work on the part of his subordinates. 

My own experience would lead me to the belief that 
capable and competent architectural draftsmen naturally 
and inevitably gravitate toward congenial environment, 
and sooner or later your “rolling stone’’—if he has the 
right stuff in him—will find his particular niche, where 
the human element will take care of itself. 


ELL, Architect L. Rodman Nichols of Schenectady 

got action from a little advertisement inserted in 
Pencit Points for a draftsman. He not only got the 
man he wanted, from Maryland, but also had applications 
from as far south as Alabama, west from Dakota and east 
from Massachusetts. 


Who says Pencit Points isn’t a grand paper? 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


HE Architectural School of the University of Michi- 

gan is again to conduct summer classes in architectural 
design, drawing and painting for architectural and art 
students, and classes in industrial design for teachers of 
industrial arts. 
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Courtesy. of ren 
William de L. Dodge and his artist daughter. See other 
photographs on Plate XXIV and Page 81. 


PERSONALS 


Wiitiam C. Presto, ArcHITECT, has removed his offices 
to Suite 1715, Burnham Building, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Pau. W. HorrerBeRT, ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, has 
opened an office for the general practice of architecture and 
engineering at Florence, Ala. j 


Bacc AND Newkirk, ARCHITECTS, have removed their of- 
fices to 255 Genesee Street, Utica, New York. 


H. L. FerHerstONHAUGH, ARCHITECT, has removed his of- 
fices to 374 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal, Canada. 


Marks & Kann, Arcuitects, have removed their office to _ 
703-4 Home Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gisp & Wattz, ARCHITECTS, have removed their offices to 
Ithaca Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


A. F. Giupert, Arcuitect, has removed his offices to 358 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


F. P. Pratt & Bro. have removed their offices to 221 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


Ernest H. Foucner, ArcHiITecT, has removed his offices 
to 197 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

SamurEL J. Horn, Arcuirect, has opened an office at 222 
Delaware Trust Bldg. 9th & Market Sts., Wilmington, 
Del. 


T. Markor Ropertson has been admitted to partnership 
with John Sloan, Architect, under the firm name of Sloan 
and Robertson, with offices at 1 Pershing Square, New 
York. 

Grorce W. Youe, ARrcHITECT, has removed his office to 
Landefeld Building, 235 Main Street, Monongahela, Penn. 
Bronson V. GAMBER, GEORGE S. FLEMING and JouHNn F. 
BrisKEY have been admitted to the firm of Brown & 
Derrick, Inc., Architects, as associate members, with of- 
fices at 120 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

J. V. Witson, of the firm of Wilson & Mitchell, Archi- 
tects, Pittsburgh, will give a course in architectural design 
and outdoor sketching at the Summer School of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, from June 16th to July 26th. 


PEN Gy Bese OMNES 


Two-inch Scale Study 


Mural Decorations for the Flag Room in the New York State Capitol, at Albany, 
N.Y., by William de Leftwich Dodge. 
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HERE and THERE aud THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


WE HAVE now reached that stage in our development 

where we want an attractive and appropriate heading 
for this department and there is a chance for some bright 
Pencit PornTeR to come across with a design that will 
serve to make “Here and There and This and That” even 
more famous than it has already become. The heading 
should contain the words “Here and There and This and 
That” conducted by R. W. R. The design may be straight 
lettering or the words may be enclosed in a border. ‘The 
drawing should be made so that it will reduce to 6% inches 
wide by 1 inch high, may be in pencil, pen and ink or any 
other medium suitable for reproduction either in halftone 
or line. 

A prize? 

Why of course thére’s going to be a prize! 

A complete set of the Pencit Pornts Library as pub- 
lished to date and the three numbers already issued of the 
Library of Architectural Documents—five books to add 
to the library. 

The prize will be awarded for the best design received 
before July 4th. Open free to all whether a subscriber 
or not. 


OHN S. VAN WART is awarded the ten dollar prize 
for his amusing contribution published in the May 
number. 


ae people like to have nice things said about them— 
they are vain and human and all that sort of thing. 
A compliment brings a blush of pleasure to their cheeks 
and does them a lot of good. 

Are we like that? 

YOU BET WE ARE! 

Would we walk a mile to hear something pleasant said 
about ourselves? 

YOU BET YOUR SWEET LIFE WE WOULD!! 

A lot of bouquets have been handed to us for the May 
issue of PENcmt Pornts. Some are long and some are 
short and here is one of the short ones. We like it be- 
cause Mr. Baker says we have accomplished exactly what 
we tried to do. 

Thank you, Mr. Baker. 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA GAN FRANCISCO 


Che Fairfacls Gompany 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHINA BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 
234.236 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
TRADE MARE 


“BILTIN™ 
TYPE 


SOAP HOLDERS 
TUMBLER HOLDERS 
TOOTH BRUSH HOLDERS 
SPONGE HOLDERS 
TOILET PAPER HOLDERS 
TOWEL BARS 
TOWEL HOOKS 
GLAS§ SHELVES 
SAFETY WALL GRIPS 
BATHROOM SEATS 
MEDICINE CABINETS 
BATHROOM RADIATORS 
MIRRORS 

TELEPHONES 

CHE Use { 1505 
May 13th, 1924. 


The: Pencil Points Press, Inc., 
#19 East 24th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:- 

Congratulations on the May, 
1924 issue, 


From cover to cover it de- 


serves commendation. 
Very truly yours, 


‘THE FAIRFACTS CO. INC. 


Mh. 
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FAIRPACTS FIXTURES MAKE THE PERFECT BATHROOM 
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HERE is a little sketch of G. Jervis Manton, of Mel- 
bourne, who has put Pencit Pornts on the map of 
Australia. He has put us in touch with a fine group of 
men, both architects and draftsmen. Maybe he needs a 
hair cut but what do we care? He has brought Australia 
and America more closely together. 


G. Jervis Manton. 


WE HAVE felt for some time that it would finally 

devolve upon us to decide the controversy which has 
been raging about Ray MHood’s new building for the 
American Radiator Company, recently erected on West 
40th Street, New York City. 

Just as soon as this black shaft with the “Sunkist” 
crown appeared across the street from the New York Pub- 
lic Library, architects began to say things about it. They 
were all of a-twitter. Some did not like it and said so; 
others did like it and were equally frank in expressing 
their views. Conductors and motormen on the Fifth Ave- 
nue busses took up the controversy. The Orangemen, of 
course, were for it; the others against it, and the shillalahs 
were soon waving in the air. The flappers abandoned 
their customary pursuits and stood around in groups on 
street corners arguing for and against the merits of the 
new building. New York was in a hub-bub of excitement, 
which has not subsided yet. 

Then we heard, through the underground, that Mr. 
Harvey Wiley Corbett was going to write a piece in the 
Architectural Record and settle the matter. And we felt 
relieved, but only for a moment as Mr. Corbett, after 
pirouetting gracefully over two pages of 10-point on a 
12-point slug, says it is perhaps too early to express an 
opinion and leaves the decision to later generations. 

This is not fair to Mr. Hood, to the American Radiator 
Co., to the architects, conductors or flappers. They should 
be put out of their misery now, and so here goes! 

We are not an architect and so our opinion is utterly 
valueless and we are therefore giving it straight from 
the shoulder and with abandon. 

We like the building; and so the matter is easily and 
finally settled. Some say it’s all wrong because the black 
bricks were produced by “artificial”? means. What differ- 
ence does it make? Who cares whether the blackness was 
achieved by the addition of manganese or molasses or 
whatever they do add to clay or whether the bricks were 
dipped in shingle stain or otherwise treated? 

Isn’t terra cotta “artificially” colored? And how about 
tile and paint, and stucco and lots of other materials? Ray 
Hood wanted black brick and he got it. Why should the 
artist be circumscribed in securing the effect he wants? 

We like the building and go out of our way to take a 
look at it whenever we get a chance. 

NEXT! 


REIN Ca i Od Neale 


This Doeswt Need Any Caption. 


ARCHITECT J. M. Berlinger, 469 7th Ave. N. Y. C., 
wants copies of Pencit Points for June, July, Septem- 
ber and November, 1922. 
And The Rochester Mechanics Institute, 
N. Y., E. E. Marks, desires a copy of March, 1923, to com- 
plete their files. 


apie architects of Wisconsin have a keen appreciation 
of values. Mr. William G. Herbst, of Milwaukee, won 
title of champion bowler of the Milwaukee “Archies,” and 
what do you suppose they gave him as a prize? We have 
it on the authority of Mr. Alexander C. Guth, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Chapter, that they bestowed upon him a 
year’s subscription for Prencit Pornts. Congratulations, 
William ! 


HE University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, College of 

Architectv -, will again conduct summer classes in 
architectural design, drawing and painting, also classes in 
industrial design for teachers of industrial art. Complete 
information may be secured from Prof. Emil Lorch, at 
the University. 


THE 


- TEAMS: 


from 


‘ARCHITECTS + ASSISTANTS. 


1 Jackman -H-L > Capt- 
2 Claridge: PQ: 

3 Cowell - HH: 

4 Cowell. W:D- 

5 Evans -125:- 

6 ‘Harral: WH- 

7 Hocarf- FW- 

8 Kaines- L-K: 

9 M¢Michael E-K° 

10 Milne - F-K- 

i Seppelf- J G- 

12 dackman:S- 

13 Smith -L:Laybourne- 
14 Simpson -A-E- 


Culley - H-F-R- Capt- 
Barrett: H-1- 
Fisher -NC- 
Gooden - L-H-L- 
Glover -C-J- 
Goddard -E-L-P- 
Hodgeman WE- 
Jackman -H-M- 
Jackson -R-A- 
Murray: B- 
White - W-J- 
Bruer-L-G: 
Krantz: HA- 


Scorer--W A:Tapp - 


Play fo commence aft |l-am- 


-2-§-V-P 


Huberl- H- Cowell 
Australasia - Chambers 
King - William - Streef 
Adelaide - 


Rochester, — 


“L” at 3rd St. and 6th Avenue. 
Paul Bobinac, New York City. 


HIS month our sketchers have come to the fore in 
great shape (poets and jokesmiths seem to have gone 
on strike). 
Here are the sketches. 


EVERAL of our readers who have been interested in 
the articles published in this department on the sub- 
ject of filing plate material have asked us where they could 
secure suitable portfolios for this purpose. We have in 
mind the production of such a portfolio designed to ac- 
commodate such material and would like expressions of 
opinion as to the most appropriate size. Should the port- 
folio be 9 x 12 or should it be larger, say 11 x 14. Should 
it have a cloth cover on stiff boards or would tough fibre 
paper on boards serve the purpose? Our idea is an inex- 
pensive portfolio with tapes and a one-inch bellows at the 
back which would accommodate about two hundred sheets. 
What do you say? 


HILE on the subject of Australia we wish to ac- 

knowledge receipt of a bulletin published by the Ar- 
chitectural Atelier of the University of Melbourne, a live 
little paper showing some very nice drawings. We hope 
that some of these men will submit contributions for this 
department. 


a ge pee te ws) Mace 
THE PRESIDENT 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 


INSTITUTE of ARCHITECTS 


REQUESTS THE PLEASURE 
OF THE COMPANY OF 


ADELAIDE OVAL-27 "FEB.1924 
ARCHITECTS -v. 
% ASSISTANTS 


) 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Invitations Sent Out by the South Australian Institute of Architects for Their Annual Cricket Match. 
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Church of San Esteban, Burgos, Spam. 
By Wilham G. French, New York. 
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HOTEL DE LA CITE - 
\ Dans VAntique Gite 
reu milieu des remparts i 
@ARCASSONNE | 


Cité de Carcassonne, Z 


Be Pes é : 
HOTEL DE TOURISME. : : : 
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_Dintcreun: y 
MicHeL JORDY 


The two sketches above are from the sketch book of G. A. Rackell, New York. 
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REN GLUE OLINeES 


; : ; RCHITECT and Pencit Pornter Natt Piper, of 
By John P. Morgan, Pittsburgh, Pa. Long Beach, Cal., believes in conservation and _ utili- 
zation of by-products, etc. He even saves the envelopes in 
which he receives his copies of Pencit Pornts and does 
things with them. Here is a sample, a print from a wood 
block cut by him, done in warm brown with red border 
which is very attractive. 
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The Val de Grace, Paris. 
H. Thearle, Univ. of Liverpool, Old Buildings near the “Point,” Pittsburgh. 
School of Architecture. R. Alex. Willson, Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 
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Courtesy of Skinuer Bros. 


Pencil Drawing by Chester B. Price. 


PLAN OF First FLOOR 
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-PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR- 
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Proposed House for Woodside Circle, Hartford, Conn. 
Philip L. Goodwin, Architect. 
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Proposed House for Woodside Circle, Hartford, Conn. Detail of Front Elevation. 
Philip L. Goodwin, Architect. 
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Ceiling in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. 
Measured by J. K. Smith and E. A. Grunsfeld, Jr. Drawn by Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 


THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


PAR ave liie 
By Otro GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr. Otto Gaertner, A.I.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construction 
that are troublesome unless the architect happens to have 
met a similar problem previously—matters of a more or 
less special nature.—Eb. 


GARAGES (Continued). 


Le WORKING out the details of the lighting equipment. 
probably the type of reflector to be used plays the most 
important part in the working out of the remainder of the 
unit. In consideration of the results to be obtained and 
the probable desire to eliminate both direct and reflected 
glare, all parts of the unit must be combined so as to 
make one efficient unit. In some cases general illumination 
is simplified. But in such cases as in the machine rooms, 
stock rooms, and wherever the light is closer to the work 
there is more liklihood of having glare. 

Probably the most general and worst cause of bad light- 
ing is direct glare. Unshaded or insufficiently shaded light 
sources located within the- field of vision, and also too 
great a contrast between the bright light source and some 
dark background or adjacent surfaces usually cause glare. 
In such cases the use of proper reflecting and diffusing 
reflectors, shades, or globes would be necessary. Reflected 
glare from the polished surfaces of machine parts or from 
material parts in fabrication can be eliminated in the 
same way. Usually some type of metal reflector will be 
found that is suitable for the particular conditions en- 
countered and by placing a small metal cap over the bot- 
tom of the lamp to cover the exposed filament, or by using 
partly frosted lamps, a good unit can be built up. Ili 
necessary, glass reflectors or bowls of the prismatic, mir- 
rored and opal types may be resorted to even if there 
should be a higher maintenance charge due to breakage. 

The more use that can be made of general illumination 
and the less use that is made of local drop cord illumination 
probably the greater will be the convenience, efficiency and 
economy of the installation. There is no doubt that drop 
cords increase the electrical fire hazard, they wear out 
rapidly, and the lamps are seldom at the proper locations 
so that they are continually a source of trouble. The 
smaller lamps have a less proportional efficiency as com- 
pared to the larger ones, there are more lighting units to 
be maintained and taken care of, and the cords are likely 
to be dangerous if coming in contact with the work being 
done in the department in which they occur. 

But even the best constructed and laid out lighting sys- 
tem will have its efficiency and economy impaired through 
the lack of proper upkeep. The units of all lighting sys- 
tems collect dust, some more and some less, according to 
their size, shape, whether open or closed, and whether in 
clean or dirty surroundings. Consequently they must be 
cleaned frequently or they will lose their efficiency. It is 
false economy to save money by not cleaning the outfit, 
thereby necessitating the burning of more current in order 
to overcome the loss that is absorbed by dirty surfaces, 
not to mention the loss in the lack of the business of 
efficiency that may be caused by the lack of proper light- 
ing. In general, where the fixtures are installed in rela- 
tively favorable locations, open-reflector units will show 
a depreciation of ten to twenty-five per cent in four weeks’ 
time. If the locations are poor and the atmosphere is 
smoky and dust laden, the loss may run as high as forty 
per cent. Closed reflectors are preferable and can easily 
be dusted off. 

But when they are cleaned it should be done thoroughly. 
A thorough washing is about one-third more effective than 
simply wiping them, so that the care with which the clean- 
ing is done is an important item. While the cleaning is 
being done there are a few other things that should be 
looked after. In units of indirect lighting where there 
are several lamps the burnouts are sometimes not apparent 
except when reaching the fixtures. Such burnouts should 


be replaced as should any missing lamps, reflectors or 
other parts. The manufacture of the lamp has improved 
and progressed so far that the candle power of the lamp 
is well maintained throughout its life. But if through a 
faulty lamp or other cause the lamps become blackened 
or dim they should be replaced and not left to burn out. A 
blackened lamp absorbs much of the light that is needed 
on the machines or elsewhere in the room. 

Of course empty sockets should be kept filled and any lamps 
that are of other size than the one required by the lighting 
ae tide seat Also the lamps should be checked 

tage rating and lamps of the same rating 
as the voltage of the system should be used to insure the 
best results. Sometimes lights are placed upon power 
circuits but this is not economical practice. It is better 
to provide separate meters and wiring for lighting and 
power which at the same time will insure the use of power 
current at the minimum power rate which is much lower 
than the lighting rate which would be charged by the elec- 
tric service companies. 

The cleaning of walls and ceilings, machinery and other 
furniture or the repainting thereof in order to remove light 
absorbing dirt and dust has already been mentioned and 
these together with the above items are the prime causes 
of inadequate illumination. One usually allows a factor 
of safety for ordinary depreciation when laying out the 
system but it is doubly wasteful to allow for the enor- 
mous depreciation incurred when the system is not kept 
up. Glare is somewhat a matter of contrast in brightness 
and a bright lamp against a dirty reflector, or a bright 
unit against a soiled and blackened ceiling often ap- 
preciably accentuates the glare. Likewise shadows, in- 
stead of being light and luminous are often dark and 
sharp because the diffused light from reflectors is lost when 
the reflectors are dirty. 

It is recommended that the conditions in each room of 
the building be observed since the same conditions do not 
occur in the storage room as in the service station or 
repair shop, the machine room, paint room, etc. For each 
case a maintenance schedule should be established and 
cleaning and replacements properly taken care of. Or 
perhaps an average may be taken to cover the entire build- 
ing, depending upon its size and working arrangement. If 
the building is large enough it may warrant the use of a 
foot-candle meter as a check for this work and readings 
of illumination intensity may be taken at regular intervals 
at designated places in the various spaces. As much at- 
tention should be paid to this as to tax rates, insurance 
rates and similar items. 

The architect is often asked about the difference which 
some type of construction or some item of equipment would 
make in the insurance rate upon a garage building or upon 
a dwelling having a garage attached to it or built as part 
of it. He should have some idea whether or not it would 
be economy to include certain features in order to get 
a cheaper rate. There may be only a very small difference 
in the rate, and the cost of the additional features may be 
too great to make it economical in the end and further- 
more the adiitional features may increase the maintenance 
cost or the interest on the investment. 

Sometimes the architect is consulted before the property 
on which the proposed garage building is to be erected is 
bought. Often there is a choice of several parcels. In 
a city it does not make so much difference where the 
property is located as far as the fire hazard is concerned 
but in the suburbs the property should be chosen so as 
to come within areas of public fire protection. In other 
words, the property should be within five hundred feet 
from a public hydrant on a public street and also within 
one and one-half miles from a fire department station, 
measured on public streets or roads. If the fire department 
apparatus is of the automobile type and the roads are 
good the distance may be increased so that the building 
will come within two miles of the fire department station 
in order to be rated as being protected and to be able to 
take advantage of lower rates. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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PEN CILMPOINds 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST (TO "THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeuest, to readers 
of Prencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these ttems please mention 
PENcIL PorntTs. 


Ars Ecclesiastica.—Handsomely illustrated brochure in 
sepia showing examples of wood carving and sculpture. 


Many designs by leading architects. 48 pp. 8% x 11. 
The American Seating Co., 1091 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, 
iGbe 


Equipment and Supplies for Architects, Engineers and 
Draftsmen.—Complete illustrated catalog showing full 
line of everything required in the drafting room. 130 
pp. 6x 9. Blectro Sun Co., 161 Washington St., New 
York City. 

Published by the same firm, Drafting Room Furniture.  Illus- 
trated catalog showing wood and metal furniture, drawing tables 
and other specialties required in the modern drafting room. 40 
pp. 6x9. 

Beauty Plus Service in Floors.—Booklet dealing with 
flooring problems for homes, hotels, apartment houses, 
office buildings, banks, schools, churches and factories. 
6 x 9. 16 pp. Southern Pine Assn., Dept. 130. New 
Orleans, La. _ 

Automatie Gas Water Heaters.—Catalog and hand book 
covering the subject. Roughing-in dimensions, layouts, 
tables, specifications, etc. 120 pp. 8% x 11. Pittsburgh 
Water Heater Co., Post office Box 1109, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Modern Lighting Data.—Loose-leaf portfolio contain- 
ing complete information on the subject, covering: all 
types of lighting problems. 200 pp. 8% x 11. National 
ree Reflector Co., 285 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
IHU 

Mueller Brass Goods.—Complete catalog “H” on plumb- 
ing specialties for the modern building. Profusely il- 


lustrated. 8% x 11.) 460 pp. Mueller Company, Ine:, 
Decatur, Ill. 
Published by the same firm, Mueller Automatic System of 


Hot Water Heating, Control and Dependable Plumbing and How 
to Secure It. 

Hardware Catalog.—Volume 14. 
pletely illustrated catalog of ornamental and standard 
hardware. Thumb indexed. Flexible binding. 360 pp. 
8 x 11. Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Published by the same firm, Russwin Hardware, brochure of 
period designs with descriptive text. 72 pp. 6x8. 

Building with Assurance, 2nd Edition.—Handsome book 
with many full page color plates on subject of wood- 
work for residences. Every room in the house is 
separately considered and standard moldings, columns, 
blinds and shutters, doors and window sash, set forth. 
440 pp. Flexible binding. 8% x 11. Morgan Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Refrigeration.—Booklet describing modern refrigerat- 
ing equipment, suitable for hotels, club houses, hospitals, 
department stores, ete. 50,pp. 8 x 10. Kroschell Bros., 
442 W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Eleetrie Traction Elevators.—Bulletin No. 
cribes this type of modern elevator equipment. 
oD: Kaestner & Hecht Co., 
Chicago, I1l. 

National Pipe in Large Buildings.—Bulletin No. 25-B 
covers subject of anti-corrosion engineering, gas piping 
in buildings, standard specifications, diagrams, ete. 8% 


Handsome and com- 


500. Des- 
eye) oe. all 
1100 Blackhawk St., 


Sleep eeNaAtiOonal whubime Con shricke Bld. emeleEs= 
burgh, Pa. 
Oak Flooring.—Attractive brochure showing patterns 


and containing many decorative sketches. 
12. E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Asbestos Shingles.—Catalog S. Contains color plates 
and typical installations. 60 pp. 6x 9. Asbestos Shingle 
Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Published by the same firm, Asbestos Corrugated Roofing, En- 
gineering Data Sheet useful to architects, draftsmen and _ specifi- 
tion writers. 40 pp. 8%x11. 

Evans Vanishing Door.—Catalog “H’’ covers subject of 
modern wardrobes with diagrams, plans, details and 
specification data. 8% x11. 24 pp. W. L. Evans, Wash- 
ington, Indiana. 

Byers Pipe.—Loose-leaf portfolio containing collection 
of bulletins covering complete technical data on the 
subject. 150 pp. 8% x 11. A. M. Byers Co., 235 Water 
St, Littshbuxrehy Pa. 

Refrigerating Data.—Catalog 14. Loose-leaf portfolio 
describing ice making plants, refrigerators and special- 
ties having to do with refrigeration. 100 pp. 8 x 10%. 
The Brecht Co., 12th St. & Cass Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Distinctive Floors.—Folder illustrated with ten color 
plates showing patterns of Tread Lite tile for various 
uses. A. I. A. filing index 23-D. Bonded Floors, Inc., 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cement Roofing Tile.—Booklet on the subject of flat 
slab roof construction. Nine full page construction de- 
tails and other valuable data. 8% x 11. The George 
Rackle & Sons Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm, Gothic Windows. Attractive brochure 
with construction drawings and many photographs of drawings of 
windows of various types. 

Appalachian Oak Flooring.—Portfolio covering com- 
plete information on this material. 8% x 11. W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Panel Boards, ete.—Bulletins 1-A and 3 devoted to 
panel boards, cabinets and switchboard accessories, with 
much valuable data for the specification writer. 40 pp. 
8 x 11. The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Published by the same firm, Safety Switches, Bulletin No. 5. 
60 pp. 8% x11. 

Illinois Heating Systems.—Vapor Details No. 21 cover- 
ing subject of heating apartments, schools, hotels, hos- 
pitals and residences. 32 pp. 8% x 11. Illinois En- 
apa teio Co., N. W. Cor. 21st and Racine Ave., Chicago, 
I 


Published by the same firm, Bulletin No. 11. 
ing with Eclipse line of steam heating specialties. 

National Steel Fabric.—lIllustrated book for the infor- 
mation of architects, draftsmen and builders. Covers 
various types of stucco work with working drawings 
and much useful information. 32 pp. 8% x11. National 
Steel Fabric Co., Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Korelock” Door Designs.—Handsome illustrated port- 
folio with color plates showing complete line of veneered 
doors for all uses. 148 pp. 8% x11. Paine Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Published by the same firm, Miracle Doors, portfolio of color 
plates showing this line completely. 60 pp. 8%x11. Woodwork 
Specialties, covering built-in furniture, bookcases, medicine cabi- 
nets, etc. Garage Door Designs, booklet covering this subject. 
Double and Triple Doors. 

Pyrobar Roof Tile for Industrial Buildings.—Bulletin 
with blue prints and complete engineering data on sub- 
ject indicated. 30 pp. 842 x 11. UL SiGynsummeCco, 
Dept. K., 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. al 

Jamison Doors.—Catalog No. 11 covers subject of doors 
for all types of cold storage conditions. Complete work- 
ing drawings and blue prints, also specifications. 80 pp. 
8% x 11. Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Peerless Built-In Furniture.—Portfolio of 10 detail 
sheets on kitchen cabinets, table cabinets, linen closets, 
bathroom cabinets, ete. 8% x 10%. Built-In Fixture 
Co., 2608 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

Seeger Refrigerators.—Catalog No. 39 showing line of 
Syphon refrigerators for residences, full details, con- 
struction specifications, ete. 40 pp. Seeger Refrigerator 
Co; St. Baul) Minne 

Architectural Finishes.—Shows Bay State line of wall 
finishes, brick and cement coatings, brick and cement 
floor coatings, and many other preparations for special 


Looseleaf, deal- 
50 pp. 64x99. 


uses. Color samples and specifications, 32 pp. 8% x 11. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., 141 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Published by the same firm, Bay State Waterproofing. 16 pp. 


booklet on the subject. 

Wood Block Fioors.—Illustrated booklet on the sub- 
ject of wood block for floors for factory use and wher- 
ever heavy duty is required. 24 pp. 8 x 11. Jennison- 
Wright Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Details and Specifications.—Covers 
Venetian blinds for all uses. Sectional drawings, serv- 
ice sheets and complete data. 8% x 11. Western Blind 
& Sereen Co., 2700 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Interiors Beautiful.—Booklet showing many uses of 
Upson board. Suggestions for many types of buildings. 
8 x 11. 120 pp. “The Upsony Cos Lockporte Nae 

Published by the same firm, The Snow White Lining. Booklet 
describing Upson Fibre Tiles for bathrooms, nurseries, kitchens and 
many other uses. Uniform with the above. 

Telesco Partitions.—Illustrated booklet showing unit 
partitions with construction details and complete data. 
16 pp. 8% x 11. Improved Office Partition Co., Elm- 
Jeneuesie, Is VE, 

Health Bulletin on Sewage Disposal, by Charles M. 
Mayo.—Treatise on the subject with layouts, diagrams 
and much useful information. (24 pp. “8. =el2,.sUniced 
Cement Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iee Making and Refrigerating Machinery.—Bulletin 
No. 69 describing vertical, single acting enclosed ice 
making and refrigerating machine. Diagrams with com- 


complete line of 


plete data. 32 pp. 8% x11. York Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 
Airolite Specifications.-—Folder containing specifica- 


tions for adjustable metal ventilators for windows, tran- 
soms and door panels. Standard filing size. The Window 
Wall Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

Sectional Office Partitions.—Booklet with layouts, 
diagrams, sample floor plans and complete data on the 
subject. 382 pp. 8% x 11, ‘Cirele” AW ProductsmCorn: 
Champaign, Il. : 

Store Front Details.—Set of 15 full size drawings show- 
ing different types of store front construction. 16 x 26. 
Zouri Drawn Metals Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Thateher Furnaces.—New catalog with color plates 
showing complete Thatcher line. .Sections, layouts and 
specification data. 24 pp. 8% x 11. Thatcher Furnace 
Co., 30 St. Francis St., Newark, N. J. 

Published by the same firm, Thatcher Ranges. 
with above, covering full line of ranges for 
restaurant and other uses. : 

Diamond D lLath.—Booklet fully illustrated showing 
uses of metal lath in partition and other work in various 
types of buildings. Diagrams, specifications, etc. 50 pp. 
6 x 9. Penn Metal Co., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. _ 

Drinking Fountains.—Booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing various types suitable for all uses. 16 pp. 8 X 10: 
D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm, Steel Compartments, similar to the 
above, containing drawings, layouts and descriptive matter on steel 
compartments for a variety of Uses. 


Uniform in style 
residence, club, 
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SUMMER TIME 


will be prizes for the best sketches entered in 

the Pencrt Pornts SKETCH COMPETITION for 
1924. Vacation time, Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays during the summer afford an opportunity 
to derive much pleasure from sketching and perhaps 
win a prize with the recognition it brings. In any 
case sketching improves one’s ability to draw and 
sketching architectural subjects is an excellent way 
of acquiring a more thorough knowledge of archi- 
tecture, a lifelong study that grows more interesting 
as one advances. 

The plan of the sketch competition to be con- 
ducted by this magazine this year is similar to that 
of the sketch competitions we have conducted in 
previous years. 

Sketches to be considered in this competition must 
be received at the office of PENciL Points, 19 East 
24th Street, New York City before noon, October 
20, 1924. They may be sent in any time between 
now and then. Entry in this competition is entirely 
free and it is open to everyone everywhere ex- 
cepting architects maintaining their own offices and 
men who derive their principal income from mak- 
ing renderings on other than a salary basis, 1. e., 
professional renderers. 

The purpose of this competition is to stimu- 
late interest in sketching, particularly on the part 
of draftsmen and students. A competitor may sub- 
mit not more than three sketches. The work must 
be entirely free-hand and sketched from the objects, 
not imaginary subjects or proposed buildings or 
treatments. The subjects must be architectural in 
the sense that architecture must predominate. The 
sketches may show the exterior of a building or 
buildings, with or without a landscape setting, in- 
teriors with or without furnishings, or exterior or 
interior architectural detail alone. The sketches 
may be in any medium,—pencil, pen-and-ink, char- 
coal, water color, etc., or in any combination of 
mediums and on any kind of paper. The size of 
sheet must not exceed 18 in. x 22 in., but it may 
be of any size smaller, pages from pocket sketch 
books for instance. All sketches submitted must 
have been made during the year 1924. The com- 
plete program, all the conditions, can be found in 
the announcement of the competition on page 122 
of the May issue of Pencit Points. A copy 


Swit be TIME is sketching time, and there 


of the program may be obtained free upon applica- 
tion to the office of PENcit Points. 

Whether or not one is eligible for entry in this 
Sketch Competition it is worth while to sketch dur- 
ing the coming months of summer and autumn, for 
the pleasure and the benefit of the training. There 
is hardly anything of greater value to an architect 
than the ability to express himself freely in sketch 
studies of his designs. Sketching buildings is an 
excellent way of obtaining this ability. 

In the issues of this magazine we have published 
from time to time a number of articles and in- 
numerable sketches which it will prove worth while 
to look up at this time. 

In PEnciL Points for January1922 will be found 
a complete report of the judgment of the Sketch 
Competition for 1921, fully illustrated. In the issue 
for December 1922, will be found the report of the 
Sketch Competition for 1922. In PENcit Points 
for February 1924 will be found an article by 
Kenneth Conant, winner of the Sketch Competi- 
tion for 1921,-\on 4 Drawing: in Pencil?’ “In the 
issue for June 1924 is an interesting illustrated 
article by Francis S. Swales on “Architectural 
Watercolors,” with illustrations of sketches by Mr. 
Cass Gilbert and Mr. Bruce Rabenold. In PENncrL 
Pornts for March 1923 is an article, “Sketching in 
and About the City,” by Otto Langmann. Scattered 
through the issues of PENcit Pornts from the very 
first issue will be found interesting reproductions 
of sketches in pencil, pen-and-ink, and water color, 
from which much can be learned. The last two is- 
sues are especially rich in this kind of material for 
the May issue contains reproductions of many 
sketches by Henry Bacon, while the June issue 
shows a number of drawings in pen-and-ink by 
Bertram G. Goodhue. 

Reading or re-reading the articles mentioned 
above will prove a great help to anyone who intends 
to make use of part of his time this summer in 
sketching. There is a revival of interest in sketch- 
ing; some of the men of a generation or more ago 
made admirable sketches, then came a time when 
few good sketches were produced and today a 
recognition of the value of sketching and of the 
pleasure to be derived from‘it is developing a new 
and constantly growing body of men who sketch 
well. 
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DRAWING IN THE CLASS A PROJET AND 
IN COMPETITIONS 


BY JOHN F. HARBESON 


In this article Mr. Harbeson continues the discussion of the study of architectural design with special 


reference to the program of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 


The articles of this sertes are intended to assist 


students in the ateliers and schools where the B. A. I. D. program is followed.—Eb. 


HEN a man has won his way to Class A 
by making his points in the Analytique and 


Class B projets, he has gained quite a little 
experience; he may have become a fairly able and 
clever draftsman, for the more a man draws the 
better his drawing will be; that is, if he thinks 
while he draws, and the drawing is not just a per- 
functory mechanical process. Sometimes this prog- 
ress in the ability to express one’s thoughts has been 
more rapid than the ability to think clearly what 
should be expressed, and a student begins to have 
a very good opinion of himself as a designer be- 
cause he knows himself to be a clever draftsman, an 
able draftsman, able to draw, able to indicate. 


So it is well to consider just what good drafts- 
manship is really worth. As we have said before, 
draftsmanship —presentation—alone will not win an 
award. Perhaps this is true of an archaeology or a 
measured drawing, for in these there is no “parti” 
to choose, and one who can “compose” a sheet made 
up of small scale drawings and large scale details, 
and can draw and render this composition well, will 
win his medal; the only other necessary qualification 


being an intelligent use of the right documents and 
some imagination in their use. In any other case 
the first essential is the solution of the problem— 
a good “parti.” 

But there are times when good draftsmanship has 
a distinct value. The late Frank Miles Day, who 
had served as a juror in many architectural com- 
petitions, once said that there was one thing a very 
good—a careful—drawing did do in a competition: 
it ensured the very careful consideration by the jury 
of the scheme expressed so carefully. It is in com- 
petitions, in fact, that careful drawing repays all 
the effort expended on it, especially in student com- 
petitions and competitions for travelling scholar- 
ships. i 

Where two competitors have hit upon the same 
parti, and it sometimes happens that there is only 
one satisfactory solution to a problem, it is easily 
seen that the way in which this solution is drawn 
and rendered takes on a new importance. In such 
cases the result frequently is that the award is made 
to that competitor who has finished all his drawings 
—plan, elevation and section equally well—such a 


Figure 8. Design by Clayton Evans Jenkins for “A Naval Pantheon,” Class A Projet. 
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Figure 1. Design by Roy A. Larson for a Tennis Club. Portion of Plan. 
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by Roy A. Larson for a Tennis Club. Portion of the Elevation Reproduced at the 
Actual Size of the Original Drawing. 
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Figure 6. Design by M. D’Amato, Pupil of M. Laloux, for “La Sortie d'un Chemin de Fer Métropolitan.” 
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Figure 7. Design by Hafner, Pupil of M. Laloux, for “Un Rendez-Vous de Chasse.” 
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presentation winning over the work of students who 
may be more clever, who may have presented the 
elevation, usually the show drawing, much _ better 
than the winner, but have left the other drawings, 
particularly the section, in a very sketchy form, 
giving evidence of haste. Juries awarding a trav- 
elling scholarship often seem to hold the opinion 
that a man who carries all his drawings forward 
equally and presents them all with the same complete- 
ness, will show the same efficiency in disposing of 
his time while travelling, and that the student who 
has shown greater cleverness in one drawing, leav- 
ing undeniable earmarks of haste on the others, 
would not dispose of his time and money as well. 
This has happened so frequently in such judgments 
that it seems to be part of the psychology of judg- 
ing—it seems to illustrate an invariable tendency. 

This is markedly true of such a prize competition 
as that for the Emerson Prize, where usually the parti 
called for is very simple. As both documents and 
criticisms are allowed for this problem, it can easily 
be seen how much importance the jury must place on 
drawing and rendering. 

So it can easily be seen that a man competing for 
a foreign scholarship, a thing that will give a new 
meaning to his whole life if he wins, will be tempted 
to send in the best possible drawing hoping that 
should the judgment narrow itself to considering 
his drawings and that of one other, and parti and 
other things being equal, the excellence of the draw- 
ing and rendering, of the “technique” in short, will 
pull the balance in his favor. 


Figure 3. 


Design by Albert Astorg, Pupil of 
M. Bernier, for “Une Residence Pour un 
Chef Dia 
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Figure 9. Design by Irwin Calvan for “A Naval 


Pantheon,’ Class A Projet. 


In cases where only one parti is possible, the de- 
sign of the parts of a composition at once gains in 
importance: the study of small parts of an archi- 
tectural design frequently depends on good drafts- 
manship. The flattening of the projections of pilas- 
ters to gain refinement; the study of profiles, the 
appropriateness of ornament, and the design of the 
silhouette of free ornament such as figure sculpture 
in the round, all depend on the ability to make draw- 
ing express slight differences in the quality of form. 

Figures 1 and 2 are small portions of Class A 
drawings—plan and elevation. They are repro- 
duced at the actual size of the original; they do not 
seem overly careful; yet the general effect of these 
drawings when seen in their entirety was that they 
were painstakingly neat and carefully rendered. 
Of course, what constitutes “good” drawing depends 
somewhat on the problem. A seventy-two hour 
sketch problem (Figure 3) will be called good 
drawing with a very different standard from that 
used to judge a finished projet (Figure 4). And 
this, in turn, seems careless indeed when compared 
to such drawings as are submitted in many of our 
American competitions—professional competitions 
(Figure 5)—which are frequently drawn with in- 
credible care and skill. 

What is important is that the designer shall be 
able to express with conviction anything that his 
imagination can conceive. This requires a great 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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PLATE XXV 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH AND THE HOTEL AMBASSADOR, 


RENDERING BY T. DE POSTELS. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


On the other side of this sheet is reproduced an especially interesting pencil rendering by 
Theodore de Postels. It shows a very skillful handling of a modern tall building in such a way that 
while it looks new and trim there is no sense of mechanical hardness, the details are fully indicated here 
but without loss of pictorial effect and the contrast b2tween the hotel and the church is well handled. The 
indication of detail in both buildings reveals a remarkable ability to suggest the character of such detail 
in a satisfying way. 
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The picture on the other side of this sheet is a vepconeone m Bay tee 

linoleum block prints in which Ernest Watson has produced effects of | 
innumerable delicate gradations of color. This print is notable for the 
the character, of the subject has been perceived and rendered and for 
composition. In making these prints Mr. Watson uses blocks on which e 
he does not stop with the usual single printing from each block. By mani 
blocks and by repeated printings he produces pictures of TeMareavie, beauty ax 
be obtained in any other way. , be e 
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PLATE XXVII 


VOL. V, No. 7 


CAPITALS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CORDOVA 


FROM “SPANISH MASTERPIECES OF ARCHITECTURE” 
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The capitals shown on the other side of this sheet are from a book of Spanish architectural 
works now being printed by the publishers of PeNcit Points under the title “Spanish Masterpieces 
of Architecture.’ This work will be Volume 4 m the “Library of Architectural Documents,’ and 
the material is from the great collection made by the Spanish Government. This volume is devoted to 
Romanesque and Byzantine architecture in Spain. A succeeding volume will treat of the other styles 
as exemplified in Spanish architectural monuments. 
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The very fine sketch reproduced on the other side of this page is Mos 


Walter B. Chambers in 1889 when he and the late Henry Bacon were on a sketching tow 
tee 


shows masterly technique, the grasping and putting down in the most dir 
character of an interesting architectural subject. It is well worthy of study 
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MASTER DRAFTSMEN, III 


HARVEY ELLIS 
1852-1907 


Pero HCUURALeartist (par “excellence im 
pen and ink, charcoal and water color; de- 
signer of architecture in a very original and 

individual style; man of broad intellect and deep 
learning; philosopher, painter of charming decora- 
tive pictures; designer of the most delightful stained 
glass windows and of 
book covers and 
posters, Harvey Ellis 
was a man of many 
talents. He was in- 
terested in everything 
possessing beauty 
from a moth to a 
mountain—from a key 
handle to a cathedral, 
and in every turn of 
the human mind from 
the latest local wit- 
ticism to the most re- 
mote oriental poetry. 

During his training 
at West Point he was 
sent on a surveying 
party to Mt. Marcy in 
the Adirondacks and 
is said to have 
made free-hand 
Sr etehes and 
“ouessed” at the pro- 
pleseand- to. have 
succeeded so well with 
his guesses that his 
map was later found 
to be more nearly ac- 
curate than the earlier 
“careful” surveys by 
which his work was 
schecked; = “In 1875 
he came to New York 
and began the study 
of architecture in the 
office of Arthur Gil- 
man. A few years later he went to Albany, N. Y., 
where he studied painting under Edward White. 
Then, during the early eighties he went to Rochester, 
N. Y., to join his brother, Charles Ellis, in the prac- 
tice of architecture; but in 1885 he went “west’’— 
that is to say, as far “west” as Minnesota and later 
to Missouri. There he remained ten years, return- 
ing to Rochester for another five or six years and 
finally went to Syracuse, N. Y., where he spent the 
remaining years of his life. 

His associations in the east were among people 
of learning, abilities of a high order and of refine- 
ment. At Albany he became acquainted with 
H. H. Richardson whom he described in his own 
amusing way as “a magnificent big brute’’—going 


Harvey Ellis. 


on to state his admiration of the “big brute” in un- 
stinted terms of praise. His earliest designs, made 
while still at New York, bore evidence of study of 
the Italian transitional period between Gothic and 
Renaissance influences; but after meeting Richard- 
son and see ng some of his work, he went west 
filled with enthusiasm 
for the Richardsonian 
Romanesque. Gifted 
with a splendid im- 
agination, a fine sense 
of composition, and 
an instinctive under- 
standing of the beauti- 
ful, he had needed but 
little technical train- 
ing to fit him for all 
—and far more than 
all—that his career 
was to require of him. 
The west, in a way, 
afforded him — great 
opportunities — to de- 
sign for the use of 
rough-hewn materials 
in great picturesque 
piles. In another way 
it all but ruined his 
life; for as Stocpool 
has said of Francois 
Villon sew h-em-— he 
wasn’t in bad com- 
pany he was always 
in the best’—as far 
as that went. Like 
the small Canadian 
town which  adver- 
tised itself “the best 
in the west by a dam 
site, it. probably 
lacked at that ‘time, 
certain amenities es- 
sential to the well- 
being of the thorough going artist that Ellis, was. 
Among them, competition, intelligent and apprecia- 
tive criticism and honest understanding of his en- 
deavors. He was consequently almost wholly with- 
out companionship of men of his own intellectual 
class during his long sojourn in the prairie cities and 
except when “buried” in producing some fancilful 
decoration or architectural design was depressed and 
unhappy. However he kept that so well concealed be- 
neath an always apparent good humor and flow of 
bright comment that few, even of his inates suspect- 
edit. His marriage was not altogether fortunate and 
would have been conducive to despair in a weaker 
character. Realizing that all was not going to his 
satisfaction he broke aw:.y from habits and acquaint- 
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Drawing by Harvey Ellis 
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Perspective Study by Harvey Ellis. 
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Drawing by Harvey Ellis, “Seaside Cottage.” 
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‘ENTRANCE TO FOUT PLACE, ST. LOU, MO. - 


Drawing by Harvey Ellis. 
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ances which he had cultivated to his disadvantage 
and returned east to seek some quiet nook where he 
could work in peace and be away from roistering 
“friends.” He also took to teaching—was lugged 
into it!—and proved successful, and he enjoyed 
great popularity among the young students who 
gathered around him—some of his pupils are among 
the best decorative illustrators of today. He had no 
understanding of the value of money and would 
give a five dollar bill to a street corner beggar 
and borrow his street-car fare to get home. He was 
the easy prey of solicitors for all kinds of charities. 
To one of these h ewas said to have commented: 
“Art is long and artists usually short.” 

He was a great student and reader of history, 
biography, poetry, and writings upon music and the 
graphic arts. He was also a sh-ewd judge of human 
nature—in spite of which he permitted himself to 
be continually cajoled into giving away his sketches, 
and even drawings, paintings and etchings upon 
which he had often spent several days’ or weeks’ 
time. While he knew at once the thoughts or motive 
of every new admirer and would predict what would 
“happen next”; and was well experienced in merely 
being used for somebody’s else purposes, he never 
became “hard boiled.” But he sometimes “came 
back” with a sally that left a chuckle to last a life 
time with those who knew about it. On one oc- 
casion a “friend’’—he was a very superior friend—- 
wrote an article about Ellis and his work. It con- 
tained much praise but some rabid criticism. I did 
not like it and told Ellis I thought it “rotten.” 
“Well,” he said, with a grin, “I’ve: written an 
article about him, and I have described him as a 
‘young man of model deportment!”’ Several 
years passed before Booth Tarkington pictured 
“Penrod” as taking umbrage at being called ‘‘a little 
gentleman.” 

He took a lively interest in the artistic work of 
other men and was as familiar with that of the old 
and modern Japanese print-makers as with the 
paintings of Valesquez and Puvis de Chavannes. 
He greatly admired the drawings of Boutet de 
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Monvel and was among the earliest to take note 
and draw the attention of his students to the work 
of Guerin, Parrish and Peixotto. No work of any 
contemporary architect escaped his observation and 
comment, and he went so far as to watch the 
progress of the students in the several schools of 
architecture. He was helpful—even enthusiastic as 
to the future of architecture in the United States; 
and predicted at the very outset of the competitions 
of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects that they 
would develop a national school of the greatest 
importance. While his work was far from 
academic in its leanings he admired scholarly designs 
and was full of praise of good classical studies. He 
held a very high estimate of Thomas Jefferson as 
an architect. During the evenings of one summer 
at his home when we worked together on some 
architectural studies, the opportunity presented it- 
self to observe the man free of inhibitions of the 
day and working as he chose, for the fun of it. 

_He sat in a comfortable chair and worked with 
his board set upon an easel; used a soft pencil, and 
with the exception of a few long lines, upon which 
he used the T-square, drew his plans as well as 
elevations with a free-hand line. He also drew his 
perspective without us.ng vanishing points or other 
mechanical means of assistance, but depending on 
eye and imagination as guides. 

The books in his library were not numerous but 
they were choice as to subjects, and as volumes— 
for he was a book-lover and was as interested in 
the fine bind:ngs and printing as in the literature and 
illustrations. He used his books for reference but 
not for purposes of copying. 

His method of attack was interesting: he would 
st a long time looking at a blank sheet of paper on 
a board set upon his easel, then begin by draw- 
ing two or three definite lines, and after a further 
period of deliberation, would proceed to complete 
the drawing in pencil, or in beautiful light charcoal 
lines, and finally ink it in—which he did with a large 
pen and a strong wavy line. He drew very rapidly 
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The Wise Virgins—Drawn 


by Harvey Ellis. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


FROM letters recently received by C. Grant LaFarge, 
Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following items: 


“The month of May has been a busy one—it has been the 
month of our Annual Exhibition and Concert, and as Mr. 
Canziani, the Superintendent of Buildings had to undergo 
a serious operation, all of us have taken off our coats and 
pitched in. Prof. Fairbanks arranged the exhibits splendid- 
ly, and Prof. Lamond licked his seventy-six musicians into 
shape in an incredibly short time. We had rain and wind 
both before and after the Exhibition, but most fortunately 
the sun smiled upon us at just the right moment. The 
concert was given in the coutryard, and, as the latter is 
only covered with canvas, wind and rain are important 
factors. The American Ambassador and Mrs. Fletcher 
were the guests of honor, and about five hundred people 
were present.. The first event of the afternoon was a paper 
by Senior Architect Hafner on the Dome of St. Peter’s; 
the lecture room was crowded. I am sorry to say that we 
were weak in painting this year. Among those present at 
the exhibition were the directors of the French Academy, 
the British School, the Spanish Academy, the French 
Archaeological School, and the Royal Academy of the S. 
Cecilia. 

“Both the British School and the French Academy held 
their exhibitions during the month; they were interesting. 

“Musician Hanson has been offered the directorship of 
the Eastman School of Music in the University of 
Rochester, New York. He will have grave responsibilities, 
for there are to be twenty-five professors under him and 
two thousand pupils. 

“One more student has registered with us, namely, 
Sculptor Antonio di Filippo, who holds a Fellowship from 
the Italian American Arts Association. 

The following gifts have come in: 

$200 from Miss Agnes M. Carpenter for helping in 

cataloguing the Library 

Lire 100 from Mrs. W. T. Jackson, to be expended at the 

discretion of the Director. 

“Mr. Charles A. Platt spent a few days in Rome. He 
went through the studios and Iunched with the Staff and 
Fellows, making a speech which did us all good. 

“Mrs. E. H. Harriman remained in Rome about two 
weeks. She, too, went through the studios, and bought 
a bas-relief from Senior Sculptor Amateis, with the under- 
standing that she is to have it if the Trustees do not 
retain it. 


FOUN 


“Prof. Francis W. Kelsey has likewise passed through 
Rome, after a successful trip to Constantinople and Egypt. 
He has offered a fellowship for next year to Architect 
Clay of Yale, who was with us this year—it is this archi- 
tect, who, with Miss Van Deman, so cleverly restored the 
Neronian Sacred Way in the Forum. 


“The son of Mr. Carrére, of Carrére and Hastings, 
has established himself in Florence as a practicing archi- 
tect. He has very generously offered to make his office 
the headquarters for our men while in Florence, and to 
assist them in measuring and seeing the monuments and 
villas of Tuscany. 


“On May 3rd the American delegates, of which the 
American: Ambassador was Chairman, of an International 
Congress of Agriculture, which was being held in Rome, 
gave a reception in the Villa Aurelia to all the delegates 
of of the Congress. There were over two hundred pres- 
ent. The Department of State of the United States of 
America had asked for the use of the villa. 


“Finally, the Chilian Ambassador, through Ambassador 
Fletcher, is trying to make some arrangement, whereby 
art students from his country may be affiliated with the 
American Academy in Rome.” 


From a letter recently received from Frank P. Fair- 
banks, Professor in Charge, School of Fine Arts, we 
quote the following items: 

“We have just concluded our annual spring exhibition, 
showing a total number of 104 works. 

“The departure this year was in having only the archi- 
tecture and paintings shown in the living rooms of the 
main building, allowing the sculpture to remain in each 
of the sculptors’ studios. There were 29 pieces of finished 
and uncompleted sculpture shown in this manner. The 
visitors to the exhibition were better able to identify the 
personalities of the men, besides finding much of interest 
in studying the work in progress in the individual studios. 

“There are sixteen men in residence at the present time. 
Of the senior men Hafner, architect, has completed his 
study of the approach to St. Peter's and after a last 
glance about Rome will start on his final travels before 
sailing. Amateis, sculptor, has begun his final group com- 
position, while Schwarz, painter, has concluded his work 
and is travelling. 

“Of the second year fellows, Marceau, architect, has 
completed the plan, elevation and section of his Pazzi 
Chapel, required second year work. Stevens, sculptor, is 
putting into plaster his single standing figure of a girl. 
Floegel, painter, is travelling. 

“Deam, first year architect, and Newton, landscape archi- 
tect, are away. Meyer, sculptor, has completed his first 
year figure and Bradford is preparing for his required copy. 

“All four composers, three classicists and two visiting 
architects are in residence.” 


THE FIFTH AVENUE ASSOCIATION PRIZE FOR 
COVER DESIGN AWARDED TO ERNEST CLEGG 
OF NEW YORK 


HE Fifth Avenue Association competition for the 

best cover design for its Centennial Book: “Fifth 
Avenue: Old and New—1824-1924,” resulted in the sub- 
mission of one hundred and twenty-five drawings, seventy- 
five from New York City and the balance from New 
England States and the Middle West. The Jury of Award, 
comprising Charles Dana Gibson, Chairman, F. D. Casey, 
Charles B. Falls, Harrison Fisher and Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
Art Members, and Melville F. Stone, Chairman, Arthur 
Brisbane, John C. Martin, Frank A. Munsey, Ogden Reid 
and Herbert Bayard Swope, Lay Members, gave the de- 
cision which carries with it a cash prize of five hundred 
dollars to Earnest Clegg. 


The central feature of Mr. Clegg’s design is the old 
map of Fifth Avenue and of New York, as of 1824. 
Around this map are scenes of long ago and of today, every 
detail authentic, and the contrast emphasized by the Fifth 
Avenue Traffic Tower (that symbol of engineering ef- 
ficiency joined to architectural beauty) and the old horse- 
drawn turnout of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
One insert is Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street today, 
the traffic tower flanking the Public Library. 
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ATELIER HIRONS 


HE Atelier has two men in the Paris Prize Final 

again this year, making seven in the past five years 
who have taken the competition under Mr. Hirons, besides 
Deam, winner of the Rome prize last year, who studied 
under Mr. Hirons while at Columbia. It has just been 
announced that Gambaro has won a scholarship at Princeton 
for next year, submitting the best projet in a special com- 
petition. We will miss our Secretary and Treasurer, but 
wish him the best of luck. 


We hope to have the two best projets in the Paris prize 
this year at last, but without any H.C.; and with half 
the Atelier “niggering”’ nights it looks more than prob- 
able. The Atelier was very hard hit last year, but has 
come back strong and has two more men in this year. 
The officers this year are Massier’ Paul Pablo Simonson, 
Sous-Massier Andy Fustonian Euston, Secretary-Treasurer, 
James Gambol Gamboge Gambaro, lightweight boxing 
champion and short-change artist of the Atelier. 

The annual dinner and celebration of our fifteenth an- 
niversary was held in the Atelier on May 26th. The 
Atelier was tastefully decorated for the occasion; rolls of 
Dennison’s softest tissue streamed from the ceiling, gar- 
lands adorned the tables, and festoons of garbage covered 
the floor. Our guests of honor included the Patron, Mr. 
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Gurd, who is responsible for the origin of the Atelier, and 
takes his responsibility with due gravity; Mr. Koyl of 
Atelier Corbett-Koyl; Mr. Charles R. Morrison, Secre- 
tary of the Beaux Arts; Babitsky, Logeist, of Atelier 
Wynkoop Seymour; S. R. Moore and A. F. Euston, Loge- 
ists; R. Banks Thomas, Sr., and R. de Ghetto, Logeist in 
1923; Massier Simonson presided and acted as Toast- 
master. At the end of the dinner toasts were proposed to 
the Patron—the success of this year’s candidates—and the 
rapid recovery of MacLaughlin, 1920 prize winner, who 
is convalescing from a recent severe illness. After this 
the Atelier Hymn was sung, followed by other songs, and 
speeches by the guests. Legg gave a solo on his ukelele 
and bazoo, but further tortures were barred. The dinner 
then lapsed into informality and broke up (literally) at a 
late hour. 


The Atelier has been divided into two camps for the 
Paris Prize, each candidate having his own “niggers” and 
half the room. The space in the middle of the room is 
left empty for boxing exhibitions which we always have 
at this time of the year, and the first meeting of the Hirons 
A. C. will take place very shortly. As each fellow in the 
Atelier looks forward to being Logeist at some future date, 
niggering on the Paris Prize is taken seriously as the best 
training possible. The following have been selected as 


Annual Dinner of Atelier Hirons. 
1. The Patron, 2. Mr. Morrison, Sec. of the Beaux-Arts Institute, 3. Mr. Gurd, 4. Mr. Koyl, Atelier Corbett-Koyl, 
5. Massier Simonson, 6. Sous-Massier Euston, Logeist, 7. Babitsky, Atelier Wynkoop-Seymour, Logeist, 8. Moore, Logeist, 
9. de Ghetto, 1923 I ogeist, 10. MacCathern, 11. Thomas, 1923 Logeist, 12. Gambaro, Sec. Treas., 13. Golden, 14. Baum, 
15. Frohwerk, 16. Singer, 17. Ferrari, 18. Olschner, 19. Judge, 20. Kirkpatrick, 21. Delamare, 22. La Susa, 23. Mart, 
24. Angilly, 25. Turcotte, 26. Swenson. 27. Harrison. 28. Hatch, 29. Legg, 30. Poehler. 
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regular niggers, others dropping in occasionally, or when 
not required at their offices by heartless employers. 
“Fustonians’—Thomas, Simonson, Rudy de Ghetto, Gam- 
baro, Hank Van der Lyn, Diamond-nose Baum, Booby 
Hatch, Roy Pullyer Legg, Fred Poehler and Goggles Har- 
rison. ‘‘Morons”—Beetles Frohwerk (Louie), M. Gauthier, 
Ashur Url Perkins Angilly, Howard Beauxart Hays, 
Fat — Warridy, Hot Lickity Judge, George Mousy Kirk- 
patrick, Howard Geewhiz Swenson, Richard Thomas Little 
Dick Leslie, Susie La Susa, Moynel Murno. 


AWARD OF PRINCETON ARCHITECTURAL 
PRIZES 


CHARLES Henry DornsuscH and E. JAMES GAMBARO, 
both of New York City, were declared the winners 
of the Princeton University School of Architecture and 
announcement made by Professor E. R. Bossange, Director 
of the Princeton University School of Architecture and 
Chairman of the jury which decided the contest. 

The prizes, of $600 each for the year 1924-1925, are part 
of a general fund for annual prizes and other special pur- 
poses which has been established in the Princeton School 
of Architecture by friends of the School. The winners of 
the contest will reside at the Graduate College of the 
University during the year of their tenure, and besides being 
required to take a course in design, offered by the School, 
will also have the opportunity of attending courses in the 
History of Architecture and the Allied Arts, in the De- 
partment of Art and Archaeology. They will be exempt 
from all tuition charges. 

Both Dornbusch and Gambaro are skilled draftsmen and 
displayed unusual talent and ability in their drawings pre- 
sented during the short elimination competition which lasted 
ten days, from May 9th to 18th, inclusive. 

Dornbusch, who lives at 2276 Hampden Place, the 
Bronx, has studied for five years at the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture and has had seven years 
of practical experience with different architectural firms 
of New York. At present he is connected with the office 
of Helmle and Corbett. He was placed second in the 
Le Brun Scholarships Competition and has received high 
awards in the competition of the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design. 

Gambaro, who lives at 423 Broadway, New York, has 
had eight years’ study in architectural work and four years’ 
experience in the offices of Larremore V. V. Sweezy and 
Alexander Mackintosh, New York City. He is a graduate 
in architecture of the Mechanics Institute and has also 
studied in the City College of New York and under 
Atelier Hirons. He holds six values in the Class A Projets 
as credited by the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. He 
wrote and illustrated an exceptional article published in 
“Architecture,” October 1923, under the title of ‘“Colon- 
nade Row, La Grange Terrace, New York.” 

Dornbusch, Gambaro and R. M. Sentman of Philadelphia 
were chosen from all those competing by the jury on 
awards, which consisted of Professor Bossange, Donn 
Barber, Frederick A. Godley and George A. Licht. 

The three men came to Princeton Tuesday, June 3rd, and 
conferred with Dean Andrew F. West of the Graduate 
School and Professor Bossange. Following the conference 
they were entertained at the Graduate College. After a 
careful consideration of the work of these three candidates, 
the prizes were awarded to Dornbusch and Gambaro. 

Professor Bossange, who is largely responsible for the 
planning of the Architectural Prize Contest, came to 
Princeton last fall to take over the directorship of the 
School of Architecture, filling the vacancy left by the late 
Howard Crosby Butler. He was formerly the Director of 
the College of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. While at Princeton he has already 
instituted a number of improvements in that department and 
has made a distinct success of his work. 


PERSONALS 


Joun U. Ctowpstey has withdrawn from the firm of 
Losekann & Clowdsley and has opened an office at 309 Ex- 
change Bldg., Stockton, Calif. 

Wiiuram E. Lescaze, Arcuitect, has removed his offices 
to 17 East 49th Street, New York. 


POINTES 


HerMAN R. Kaptan, ArcuHitEct, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 1628 Aeolian Hall Bldg., 
New York. 


Joun S. Srepert, ArcuHitect, has removed his offices to 
Pacific Bldg., 524 F St., San Diego, Calif. 


Ernest Irvinc FREESE, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 5566 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Grorce Y. Masson has been taken into partnership with 
Nichols & Sheppard, Architects. The firm will hereafter 
be known as Nichols, Sheppard & Masson, with offices in 
the Dowler Bldg., Windsor, Ontario. 


L. T. Benctson has formed a partnership with A. F. 
Wysonc, formerly Wysong & Jones, for the practice of 
architecture under the firm name of Wysong & Bengtson 
with offices at 310 Professional Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 
Mr. Bengtson will alsa maintain an office in Richmond 
for practice there. 


Epwin L. Roruscuitp, Arcuitect, has removed his offices 
to 917 Bankers Trust Bldg., Walnut and Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WitttrAM H. MacLucas has retired from the firm of 
George and MacLucas, Architects and Engineers. D. J. 
ZIMMERMAN has taken Mr. MacLucas’ place and the firm 
is now George & Zimmerman, with offices in the Meyer- 
Kiser Bank Building, Indianapolis. 


THE DRAFTSMAN WITH A JOB 


KOM one of our readers, Mr. Samuel N. Crowen, 
Architect, Chicago, we have received the following 
interesting letter. 

“Tn the May issue you have an article entitled “The 
Draftsman with a Job” which is of great interest to every 
practicing Architect and after thirty years of active 
practice in Architecture, I wish to state that the definition 
the “Architect is a draftsman with a job” is entirely 
wrong. 

“No Architect who has an active practice can be his own 
draftsman, but a good many draftsmen that get a job can 
hang out a shingle and call themselves Architects. This 
is due to the unbusinesslike methods pursued by Architects 
remitting draftsmen knowingly in their employ to take 
jobs on the side. Much to my sorrow I have made the 
same mistake and found that a draftsman with jobs on 
the side concentrates so much time and effort on the side, 
that he neglects his work in the office or does so much 
work at home evenings that the next day he is not fit to 
do any work in the drafting room. 

“No man can serve two masters. Either the draftsman 
must work for his employer, the Architect, or practice 
Architecture under his own name and office. 

“The draftsman with a job on the side with no over- 
head and no expense, has a position with an income during 
the day time, can afford to take a job on a fraction of 
the usual percentage in competition with his employer. 
Frequently he undertakes a job that he is not altogether 
qualified to take and he does it on the reputation of the 
Architect that employs him and it reflects discredit on his 
employer. 

“This pernicious habit has become so aggravated that 
it has made draftsmen dishonest to the extent of stealing 
employers’ jobs where they can, because after a client has 
given some work to the Architect and he finds that the 
draftsmen do the work he thinks by hiring the draftsman 
he can get the work done cheaper and he usually pays 
for it in the long run. I know of a case where one of 
the leading firms of architects was indirectly responsible 
for allowing draftsmen to design a_ residence that 
was to cost approximately $35,000 and before it was finished 
cost over $65,000 and today the contractor and owner have 
gone into bankruptcy due to the fact that neither the 
owner nor the contractor nor the draftsmen were able 
to handle the business end of the job. 

“T am writing this letter in response to your soliciting 
opinions from readers and asking for suggestions concern- 
ing “the Draftsman with a Job.” 

“T should also be interested in hearing from other Archi- 
tects. When you get all the comments, by publishing an 
abstract of same, you will be rendering the profession a 
great service.” 
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Sketch Studies for the George Washington Masonic National Memorial at Alexandria, V. 
Helmle & Corbett, Architects. (See pages 60 and 61.) 
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Life Drawing by Louis Kimmel, Second Year General Art, Pratt Institute. 


Bieri INS LILUPrE 


“HE annual exhibition of students’ work at Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York City, was interesting and 
representitive of the varied activities of the Institute. One 
of the most interesting of these activities was the photo- 
play recently produced by the students of design and 
costume illustration who designed and built the settings, 
designed the costumes and enacted the play. The story 
was based on an old Hindu legend and research work was 
done at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. On another 
page of this issue is shown a model of one of the stage 
settings by Miss Frances W. Hickey, Second Year Interior 
Decoration, and a portion of the film showing the setting 
as built. Scenes from the play are also shown. A life 
drawing by Louis Kimmel is also shown. A design for 
a textile design by Miss Julia Black and an architectural 
model with a panoramic background by J. Bradbury 
Minotti were also selected for illustration, and will be 
shown in the next issue. Mr. Arthur L. Guptill, author of 
“Sketching and Rendering in Pencil,” sails June 28 for 
Europe as instructor in sketching with the School of Art 
Appreciation of which Henry Turner Bailey is Director. 
Mr. Guptill is also one of the leaders of the travel group. 


COMPENDIUM OF BUILDING DATA 


HE Jual Publishing Company, 581 East 170th Street, 

New York, has just published a document with the 
above title. The author is J. Soman, designer and 
engineer. 

It contains eleven full page charts dealing with the 
design and cost of composite building construction in handy 
usable form obviating much tedious calculation. 

While the charts are based upon the New York Building 
Code they will be found useful in all parts of the country. 
- The cost data for approximate estimating is presented 
with the idea of pointing out to the profession certain 
factors usually overlooked. It is a booklet containing 18 
pages and cover, 8 x 11, price $1.00 


A. I. A. SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED TO 
ISADORE SHANK 
HE work of the winners of the A. I. A. medal in 


each of the seventeen schools which are combined in 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture was 


shown in Washington during the Fifty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the A. I. A. <A jury of award composed of 
representative members of the A. I. A. made a thorough 
study of the entire exhibition and unanimously awarded 
the first Institute Travelling Scholarship to Isadore Shank 
of the School of Architecture of Washington University, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
PENCIL “POINTS: READERS 


(Other Items on Pages 80 and 96) 


Young Woman with six years’ clerical experience and 
two years’ study in interior decoration desires to connect 
in any capacity with an interior decorator. Any part of 
the country. Miss Josephine Golden, Woodside, N. Y. 


Renderings, perspectives, birds’ eye views, landscapes of 
different media by artist with wide architectural ex- 
perience. T. T. De Postels Studio, 511 West 139th St., 
Apt 12, phone 1170. 


ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 


qpets Architectural Bowling League of New York at 
a regular meeting of its Board of Directors held re- 
cently at the Hotel Shelton decided to appeal to the archi- 
tectural men of New York through Pencit Pornts for 
their personal ideas regarding the desirability of an Archi- 
tectural Club. 


Practically every other large city in the United States 


has such a club, yet New York, the largest of them all, 


lacks this very essential feature for the furtherance of 
good fellowship in our profession. Perhaps the answer 
is that we have been too big to get together. 

Since last October our organization has grown so 
rapidly that today we find ourselves handicapped by the 
lack of good bowling alleys in the Metropolitan District 
suitable to our needs. 

Many of the leading Architects of the city have heartily 
endorsed our good work, and stand ready to advance a 
building loan for us to build a club house in the event 
that we do form a club. 

Now it is up to you to speak out! Do you want a club 
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house with all the conveniences that such a place im- 
plies, or do you not? 


If you do, it would seem to me that we ought to be able 
to show at least two thousand (2,000) active prospective 
members on our books, and by active members I don’t 
mean entry fees. What I do mean is personal enthusiasm 
and good faith. 


If you want a club now is the time to get up and say 
so. Your credit is good. What we want to see is the 
color of your “PEP” first. We are willing to take chances 
on seeing the color of your money later. 


The Editor of Pencm Pornts is willing to aid a cam- 
paign by the publication of further notices and communi- 
cations and will help along the movement in every way 
possible. 


Write your name and address on a postal card or 
organize a delegation in your office and send me a list 
of their names. Just show that you really mean business 
and the rest will be easy. 


There is just one thing, however, to keep before you 
always, that no matter how many activities we may take 
up, our Motto will never change “For the Furtherance of 
Good Fellowship in the Architectural Profession.” Norman 
T. Valentine, Secretary, 16 East 47th Street, New York 
City. 


DRAWING IN “CLASS A” PROBLEMS AND 
COMPETITIONS 


(Continued from Page 40) 


degree of skill in frechand drawing. If a man has gone 
as far as Class A and cannot draw freehand work con- 
vincingly it would be worth his while to stop his work 
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in design long enough to put in some time in inten- 
sive training in freehand, drawing from the antique— 
from casts of ornament and the figure—and from life. 
This can be supplemented but not replaced by outdoor 
sketching from nature. Valuable as this is it cannot 
be compared as a method of training with the more 
arduous, perhaps less interesting, study in pure drawing 
to be had from the cast and from life. 

In sketching outdoors, as many different types of sub- 
jects should be chosen as possible, if the. aim is to im- 
prove architectural draftsmanship—not with the idea of 
collecting a number of copy forms to be used in rendering, 
but to build up the power of visualization. 

It is possible to make studies of trees, vertical trees like 
Lombardy poplars, spreading trees like elms, and the 
rounded apple tree forms. Then, too, clever studies of 
a single limb, the studies of the silhouette of groups of 
leaves close to the eye (Figure 6). These can be made in 
two and three hour sketches; they can also be made in 
rapid sketches where an effect is quickly obtained by 
simple means (Figure 7). Studies of rocks, hills and 
mountains are frequently of great use in presentation 
(Figures 8 and 9); even such things as small stones, a 
few leaves lying on the pavement, and tree shadows on 
the ground are used by such able renderers as Jules Guerin, 
Birch Burdette Long, and Otto Eggers to “compose” a- 
drawing. 

Anyone can improve his skill in draftsmanship if he is 
willing to make the effort, if he can keep himself at a 
course of training to that end. One way is to try different 
mediums of expression—pencil, pen and ink, monotone, 
and color, and then back again to India ink. To try to 
present the same objects in these different expressions 
will give many new ideas—will form a deeper vision, a 
clearer visualization. 
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Oak Wainscot in Room D, Grand Central Galleries, New York. Edmund Ellis, Architect, 


(See opposite page.) 
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New York, Edmund Ellis, Architect. 


Details of Construction—Door to Room D, Exhibit of the Eli Berman Co., Inc. 
Central Galleries, 
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Plan of Winning Design in the Competition for the Rotch Travelling Scholarship. 
By Eugene F. Kennedy, Jr. 
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Gate—Archiginnasio Antico-Bologna. Measured and Drawn by Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 
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Residence for Mr. William Shewell Ellis at Moylan, Pa., Brown & Whiteside, Architects. 
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Water Color Sketch by Llewellyn 


Robert Price, Beauvais. 
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HERE and THERE and THIS and THAT 


Conducted by RWR 


[DESMOND McMASTER of 66 Rosethorn Avenue, 
Toronto, wants to know if station RWR would be 
willing to broadcast a little verse. 
And just to prove it, here it is. 


TRIOLET. 


Will some one please tell me what fixatif is? 
I’m anxious to know all about it. 

Perhaps my quiz too inquisitive is, 

Will some one please tell me what fixatif is? 
How it’s applied and the rest of “the biz” 
Your advice—I’m helpless without it. 

Will some one please tell me what fixatif is? 
I’m anxious to know all about it. 


Why certainly we would. 


Funny thing about this “fixatif.” Another reader asks 
us for a formula which he can use in making his own. So 
if any Prencit PornrTer has successfully made a “fixatif” 
that fixes won’t he please write it down on a piece of 
paper and send it to us. 


HE head draftsman of one of our local offices (New 
York) submits these lines with a question. Here are 
the lines : 

Mister Semsch is a bold engineeah 

But, sometimes his actions are queeah, 

To find two by fo 

To his slide rule he’ll go. 

He’s weak in the headpiece I feeah. 


The question is, whether it is better to be a poet or a 
draftsman? Our opinion is, that it is Oh! much, much 
better to be a draftsman. 


AUSTRALIA is getting to be quite chummy. We hear 
something from the fellows over there every few days. 
Here is a paragraph from a letter just received from 
Ronald J. Wilson, Geelong, Victoria. 

“We students of architecture in Australia being situated 
many thousands of miles away from the seat of archi- 
tectural development are more or less limited in our vision 
—however a journal such as “Pencil Points” helps to keep 
us in touch with the activities of all architectural bodies 
and works the world over. I am a fourth year student of 
the Gordon Institute of Technology of this city and a 
third year articles draftsman with Laird & Buchan, archi- 
tects, and in connection with my studies and daily office 
work I find your magazine a wonderful asset.” 

This international stuff is great. Let’s have more of it! 


HE Architectural Tennis Tournament bids fair to be 
quite as popular as the bowling was during the win- 
ter. At a meeting recently held at Keene’s Chop House 
a proposed playing schedule was discussed and approval 
given to the grouping of contestants into sections for the 
preliminary matches. The following captains were ap- 
pointed to arrange the schedules and keep track of the re- 
sults of matches played. 
Bronx, Vincent Kennedy—Dodge Reports 
Brooklyn, (two sections), A. L. Muller—A. C. Bossom 
A. M. Koch—P. V. Stout 
Manhattan, Paul Singer—Warren & Wetmore 
New Jersey, W. E. Meissner—Delano & Aldrich 
Queens and L. I, W. S. Shepherd—York and Sawyer 
Westchester, A. M. Duncan—Walker & Gillette 
In the preliminary matches, each man will play three 
sets—one match—with every other man in his section and 
the two men winning the most matches in each section 
will be eligible for the semi-final round. This arrange- 
ment ensures each contestant plenty of tennis and copious 
opportunity to participate in the cups and medals to be 
awarded. 


Further doings in tennis and other outdoor sports will 
be recorded in this reliable paper. 


ONE of our subscribers asks us quite a lot of ques- 
tions about fireplaces. Possibly his inquiry and the 
answer may be of interest to others. Anyhow here they 
are. 

“I would greatly appreciate information concerning the 
proper proportioning and construction of fireplaces in 
general and most particularly in connection with fireplaces 
having large openings. The ones I now have under con- 
sideration are as follows: 


1 5’ 6” wide 5’ 0” high at end of room 27 x 50 by 14 ft. 
high, flue from floor line 34 ft. high. 

25’ 0” wide 4’ 0” high at side of room 20’ 6” x 
29’ 0” x 9 ft. high, flue from floor line 32 ft. high. 

3 Does the room size have any effect? 

4 How big should the smoke chamber be? 

5 Is one tenth of the fireplace opening a good rule for 
determining a flue size? 

6 I have noticed that most of the larger fireplaces are 
designed without dampers. Is this a good practice? Are 
dampers located at the top of the smoke chamber which 
are pivoted and operated by chains hanging down better 
than throat dampers? 

7 Is it true that a small smoldering fire in one of 
ese large fireplaces is liable to smoke regardless of de- 
sign! 

8 Will a fireplace of the dimension given in this letter 
eae a noticeable draft in the room if a damper is not 
used ?” 

“Replying further to your letter of May 21st we shall 
answer your questions in the order in which you ask them: 

1 O. K. as to sizes. Width of back of fireplace should 
be 2% of the width across front opening. Depth of fire- 
place to be 24” in this case. 

2 Same as above fireplace. Depth of fireplace to -be 
half 2 heighth of opening but not to exceed 24”. 

3 No. 

4 Width of throat across the front in length and width 
of flue for depth, this to taper up to the flue opening. 
Smoke chamber lined. 

5 Rule O. K. Area means opening of flue lining. 

6 We believe damper better as it prevents drafts from 
occurring in the room when the fireplace is not being used 
Throat dampers are the better. Covert Co. have one of 
their latest, a combination of their previous damper plus 
the addition of a new handling device which operates by 
turning a control handle above the opening of the fire 
place. Simple, does not heat up and is not dirty. 

7 Possible. 

8 Very probable.” 


Having gotten into the bad habit of printing in this 
column some of the swell things our subscribers say about 
us I suppose we will keep it up for a while (unless they 
stop saying nice things about us). Anyhow, architect 
Jos. R. Fallon of Connersville, Indiana, likes PENcIL 
Points and speaks right out in meeting and says so. Here 
is his letter. 

“Editor of Pencil Points: 

Your magazine is an inspiration in our office. 

It is deserving of a.\ the assistance that the profession 
can render it. 

Very truly yours, 
JAR RALE ON: 
Architect. 


The editor of this department would like to communicate 
with someone desiring to dispose of copies of PENcIL 
Points for January, February and April 1921 and De- 
cember, 1923. 
and 
R. A. Frecht, 30 Bormacord St., Moncton, N. B., wants 
copies for November, 1921, and June, 1922. 

And along comes Mr. George F. Engelbrecht, 218 Fair- 
view Ave., Park Ridge, Ill., who offers for sale PENCIL 
Points complete for 1922 and 1923 

and George Nelson, 1457 Melville Place, Chicago, offers 
Pencit Points complete for 1920, 1921 and 1922. 


jp proposition deciding who gets the prize for the 
best June contribution as several of the sketches are 
excellent (nothing else was any good at all). Mr. John P. 
Morgan, of Pittsburgh, gets the most votes, for his sketch 
showing a Florentine bit. 


ge like this department was going to be a regular 
picture gallery pretty soon. Sketches and drawings 
are coming in at a great rate. Space does not permit us 
to use all that have come this month but here are the 
ones that came first—and there are some good ones re- 
served for August. 

Ye editor now slips quietly away and leaves the rest of 
the space to the artists. 
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BENCTE SE@- TINS 


Sketch by Donald B. Parkinson, Los Angeles. 
Baths of Diocletian. 


= Sketch by Leonard L. Broida 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ambulatory—Colosseum, Rome. 
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Sketch by Meyer Katzman, from a Window in Geo: B. 
Sketch by Greville Rickard, New York. Post & Sons’ Office. 
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PENCILS OEN 5 


Setting from Film. Model of Stage Setting. 
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Scenes from the Play. 
Photo-play by Students of Design and Costume Illustration at Pratt Institute. 
(Research work at the Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 
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Invitation Issued by the Students of the Cleveland School of Architecture. 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


[EYRE VO 
By Otto GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr. Otto Gaertner, A.I.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construction 
that are troublesome unless the architect happens to have 
met a similar problem previously—matters of a more or 
less special nature.—Eb. 


Garages (Continued)—In the larger cities the building 
codes have minimum requirements which make the con- 
struction of the various garage buildings similar so that 
there is not so much variation in the insurance rates. It 
would be well to take note of some of the differences in 
rates in the suburbs where there is more leniency in con- 
struction and consequently more variation. When the base 
rate is one dollar and twenty-five cents per hundred dol- 
lars, fifty cents per hundred must be added if there is no 
public fire protection. Walls of brick, stone, hollow tile 
and solid or reinforced concrete if only one story high 
must be of the thicknesses prescribed by the National 
Board standards and if they are made less in thickness, 
two cents per hundred must be added for each four inches 
deficiency in the thickness. If the walls are more than 
one story high five cents per hundred must be added for 
each additional story. 


Where garages adjoin other buildings they should be 
provided with standard parapet side walls and in case of 
the absence of the parapet walls a charge of one cent per 
hundred dollars is made in addition to the base rate. 
Charges may be added or omitted in various cases ac- 
cording to the conditions to be met with adjoining build- 
ings. A parapet may not be much protection if there is 
a frame or other building adjoining the garage which is 
ten feet or more higher than the garage building. If the 
garage walls are frame an additional charge of fifty cents 
may be made, when the area of the building is over 
twenty-five hundred square feet, but the area is less than 
twenty-five hundred square feet, a charge of only twenty- 
five cents may be made. In a case like this the architect 
can readily subdivide a large area into several areas under 
twenty-five hundred square feet by fire walls and auto- 
matic self-closing fire doors in order to take advantage 
of the lower rate. 


If the walls of the building are only partly of frame 
construction, a charge of such percentage of the fifty 
cent additional charge for frame walls is made as the 
frame portion of the building bears to the whole. Terra 
cotta block walls are treated the same as brick walls except 
that the exceptionally bad features therein are charged 
for. Concrete blocks, on account of the uncertain 
qualities of some of them and on account of the danger 
of the aggregates in some of them exploding from the 
heat are not so well thought of. No additional charge 
for concrete block walls is made for buildings of one 
story and the walls are treated the same as brick walls 
and the same charges are made for deficiencies in wall 
thicknesses. But for concrete block walls of two-story 
buildings, one-half of the charge mentioned for frame walls 
is made, and if the walls are higher than two stories the 
same charge is made as for frame walls. 


If the ground area of a garage building is not over 
five thousand square feet in area there is no charge in ad- 
dition to the base rate, but if the area is more, there is a 
charge of ten cents for each additional five thousand 
square feet charged pro rata. When the ground area is less 
than five thousand square feet a deduction may be made 
of five cents for each one thousand square feet less than 
the five thousand but the deduction shall not be greater 
than fifteen cents. In brick buildings ten per cent is al- 


lowed for each brick division wall with a maximum al- 
lowance of fifty per cent but no allowance is made where 
the total unobstructed area is sufficient for the charge to 
be applied. Of course any openings occurring in the brick 
division walls must be provided with approved automatic 
self-closing fire doors. 


The architect is often careless regarding the skylight 
construction. When the skylights are not made in the 
standard way required by the insurance rating depart- 
ments, a charge of five cents is added to the base rate. Sky- 
lights over the building, except over shafts should be of 
approved wire glass one-quarter inch thick in metal frames or 
of one-half inch thick ribbed glass in metal frames. It 
must be remembered, however, that municipal building code 
requirements must be followed in preference to those made 
by insurance bodies. Sometimes one will permit wired 
glass but not the other, et cetera. The insurance rating 
bureaus also have varying requirements in regard to some 
items but agree on others. The items mentioned herein 
seem to be customary. Another skylight condition re- 
quested is to have the monitor skylights made with metal 
frames with the side and top lights of wired glass except 
again where they occur over fireproof shafts. In order 
to permit the easy destruction of the glass by firemen in 
case of fire, the wired glass is objected to. Therefore, over 
shafts enclosed in non-combustible materials and with 
openings to floors protected by the standard fireproof con- 
struction for doors and windows, skylights are required 
to have thin glass, usually one-quarter of an inch thick, 
set in metal frames with a number twelve gauge wire 
screen of one inch square mesh supported on metal sup- 
ports placed six inches above the skylight, the screen ex- 
tending six inches beyond the skylight. If the skylight 
occurs over a non-fireproof shaft it should be made with 
one-quarter inch thick wire glass set in metal frame and 
the screen may be dispensed with. 


Roofing material should be of five-ply paper or felt with 
a slag or gravel finish or of metal. For a shingle roof a 
charge of ten cents is added to the base rate which is 
based upon the five-ply and the metal roofs. If the 
shingle roof is greatly exposed to other buildings, an ad- 
ditional charge of as much as twenty cents and some- 
times more is made. For roof coverings of other materials 
charges are made in accordance with the fire resisting 
qualities of the materials. A mansard or monitor roof 
calls for an extra charge but this charge is not added in 
addition to the charge already made for shingles, nor does 
it apply to frame buildings. 

Cornices should be of brick, stone or all metal in order 
to be rated under the base rate. There should be no 
exposed woodwork except on frame buildings. Some- 
times the architect designs a masonry building but for 
economy he finishes it with a metal or wood cornice. If 
the metal cornice has wood backing two cents is added 
to the base rate. If it is an open wood cornice the ad- 
ditional charge is three cents, and if it is a boxed cornice 
the charge is five cents. Wooden awnings, bay windows, 
and other wooden features are charged for at not less 
than five cents. If such features occur on the same side 
of the building as a wood cornice the highest charge pre- 
vails but not both. Enclosed porches or show windows, 
etc., are considered as frame additions and charged for 
accordingly. 

Floors should be of cement or other fireproof masonry 
but if they are of wood in the garage or repair shop por- 
tion of the building, they would be charged for according 
to conditions, up to twenty-five cents. The hazard is very 
great where the floors are saturated with oil and gasoline. 
In other portions of the garage buildings offices and 
similar spaces excepted, the floors if not cement may be 
double wood floors or two inch thick single floors and a 
charge of five cents will be made. There would be no 
extra charge for wood office floors. 


(To Be Continued) 
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PENCIL 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeuest, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
Pencit Points. 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles.—Profusely illustrated hand- 
book covering the subject. Photographs and drawings. 
Color plate. 60 pp. 6 x 9. Asbestos Shingle Slate & 
Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Published by the same firm. Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. 
Catalog A.B.L. Useful data on Asbestos Lumber, a material of 


wide adaptability in building construction. 36 pp. 8%Yx11. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Rocfing. Engineers’ data sheet. Full 
of detail drawings and practical helps. 40 pp. 8%x11. 


Humphrey Service Manual.—<Attractive booklet cover- 
ing subject of gas water heating and heaters, illustrated 
in colors. Cross section, tables, layouts, diagrams and 
complete specification data. 32 pp. 8 x 11. Humphrey Co., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Economies in Building with Iron that Lasts.—Booklet 
for architects, engineers and others interested in better 
building materials. List of products made of Armco 
iron, 834 x= ti) American Rollins) Milly Co; Dept, i 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Published by the same firm. The Story of Commercially Pure 


Iron. Treatise on rust-corrosion in relation to building, Much 
information for the architect and specification writer. 50 pp. 8x12. 

Roofing Specifications.—Forms covering extra heavy 
built-up roof and standard built-up roof. Flashings, 
materials, and application are considered. Drawings 
showing actual construction. Bird & Son, Ine. East 


Walpole, Mass. 

Chimney Pieces.—Portfolio of photographic reproduc- 
tions of fireplaces and mantels in all styles and periods 
with plans and measurements. A valuable addition to 
the files of every architect and designer. Jacobson 
Mantel & Ornament Co., 322 East 44th St., New York City. 

Decorative Linoleum Floors.—Large folio in colors 
showing original designs for all the rooms in the modern 
residence, with especial reference to the treatment of 
floors, color harmonies and decorative effects. 14 color 
plates with descriptive text. 11x 15. Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Style in Roofs.—Brochure with many color plates on 
the subject of roof beauty. Original designs of many 


small” houses’ of various styles." 24 pp. 8x 11.” The 
Beaver Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nateo Standard Fireproofing, Bulletin No. 171.—14th 


edition just off the press covering in drawings and text 
the subject of modern fire proof construction. Much 
engineering data, specifications, construction drawings, 
ete. 36 pp. 874. ee AN National Fire Proofing Co., 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MacArthur Piles.—Detail 
type (wood and concrete). 


composite 
infor- 


sheet showing 
Drawings and other 


mation. 8% x 11. MacArthur Concrete Pile & Founda- 
tion -€o., 55 John St., New York City: 

Healthful, Helpful Hints.—Booklet on the subject of 
heating with especial reference to the small house. 
16 pp. 4% x 9. The Farquhar Furnace Co., Wilmington, 
Ohio. 


The Mileor Manual.—Data book No. 20. Covers ma- 
terials and methods of fireproof construction. Many 
drawings. Typical details applicable to a wide variety 
of buildings. 64 pp. 8% x 11. Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Published by the same firm. Metallic Construction for the Mod- 
ern Home. Booklet showing application of Milcor products to the 


modern residence. Color plates and much useful. data. 20 pp. 
8Y% x11. 

Eleetrical Wiring Devices.—Catalog R. Complete 
eatalog bound in cloth illustrating and describing full 
line of sockets, switches and other wiring devices. 
Much useful data for the specification writer. 150 pp. 
8% x 11. The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., 342 Capitol 
Ave., Dept. 7, Hartford, Conn. 


Rockwood.—Booklet on the subject of Gypsum lumber, 
a material of wide use in modern building construction. 
Sectional drawings showing approved methods. 16 pp. 
S40 exon le Rockwood Corporation of America, Times 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Elevator Door Efficiency.—lIllustrated catalog showing 
various types of elevator doors, detail drawings, speci- 


fications, safety appliances, etc. 8 x 10%. 48 pp. The 
Peelle Co., Stewart Ave. & Harrison Place, Brooklyn, 
IN Ye 

Architectural Specifications.—Complete specifications 


structural coat- 
floor and wall 


on exterior and interior finish coating, 


ings, cement coatings, shingle stains, 
finishes, enamels, varnishes, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Building Specialties.—Catalog showing 
complete line of range boilers, pantry sinks, drain 
boards, gasoline storage tanks, etc. 32 pp. 5% x 8y. 


John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 West 26th St., 
New York City. 
Water Mixing 
thermostatic water 
variety of other uses. 
cation data. 32 pp. 7% 
Providence, R. I. 


Valves.—Illustrated handbook showing 
mixing valves for showers and a 
Diagrams and complete specifi- 
x 10%. lLeonard-Rooke Co., 
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Air Conditioning Apparatus.—Loose-leaf bulletins Nos. 
50 and 120 describing air washers for all types of serv- 
ice, together with complete specification information. 
100 pp. 6x 9. Atmospheric Air Conditioning Corpora- 
tion, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Norton Floors.—Loose-leaf specification portfolio 
covering Alundum stair tile, floor tile and ceramic 
mosaic tile. Full size sectional drawings and much 
other useful information for the drafting room. 27 pp. 
8% x 11. Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Genasco-Latite Shingles.—Booklet profusely illustrated 
with color plates with details and other data. 24 pp. 
6 x 9. The Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal Protection.—Technical booklet on subject of 
rust resisting coatings. Coatings Specialties Corp., 299 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Walls and Ceilings.—New illustrated booklet on wall 
and ceiling construction. 12 pp. 8% =x 11. Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Cypress Pocket Library.—Volume 28, trellises and ar- 
bors and pergola-garage containing 23 original designs. 


88 pp. Volume 385, sun parlors, balconies, ete. 48 pp. 
Volume 44, authentic Colonial Homes. 192 pp, with 
many detail drawings. Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., 


New Orleans, La. 


Up-to-Date Electrical Specialties.—Catalog No. 6. 
Handy pocket size in flexible leatherette binding. II- 
lustrations, tabular matter, 285 pp. The Connecticut 


Electric Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Quick Meal Gas Appliances.—Catalog 133 shows com- 
plete line of modern ranges and other equipment for 
the dainty kitchen. 68 pp. 6 x 9. Quick Meal Stove Co., 
825 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mechanical Rubber Goods for the Building Trades— 
Treatise illustrated in color covering tile flooring, rub- 
ber mats for vestibules, fire hose and other specialties. 
24 pp. 6 x 9. U.S. Rubber Co., 57th Street and Broad= 
way, New York City. 

Metal Weatherstrips.—Catalog illustrated with detail 
drawings showing application of metal weatherstrips to 
various types of windows and _ doors. 2A pps. 6X9: 
Niagara Metal Weatherstrip Co., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

The Woodbury Granites.—Brochure showing monu- 
ments and mausoleums built of granite. Many attrac- 
tive designs. 24 pp. 6x8. Woodbury Granite Co., Hard- 
wick Vt. 

Published by the same firm. Brochure illustrating a large num- 
ber of buildings of various types designed for and built of granite. 
60 pp. 6x8, 

The Royal Line.—Loose-leaf portfolio showing smoke- 
less boilers, sectional boilers, round steam boilers and 
hot water supply boilers, together with complete tech- 
wear and engineering data. Hart & Crouse Co., Utica, 

Published by the same firm Royal Furnaces, booklet covering 
hot air furnaces for all uses. 

Worthington Bulletin A-3.—Shows complete line of 
pumps of various types suitable for use in buildings. 
Complete technical information for the. specification 
writer. 60 pp. 6x9. Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corpn., 115 Broadway, New York City. 

Architects and Engineers Catalog No. 
valves of various types for use in buildings. 
banks Co. 416 Broome St., New York City. 

Getting The People In.—Booklet showing 18 designs 
for store fronts, together with other information on store 
front construction. 68 pp. 6x9. Zouri Drawn Metals 
Co., East End Ave., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Practical Color Combinations.—A color guide showing 
combinations of Mellotone Flat Colors. The Lowe Bros. 
Co., 450 East 8rd St., Dayton Ohio. 

Novelty Boilers.—Booklet 77-A covering complete 
line of heating specialties, etc. Valuable data for the 
specifification man. 32 pp. Abram Cox Stove Co., Ameri- 
can and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Steel Racks and Shelving.—Catalog ‘O’ shows complete 
line of this equipment for industrial and other buildings. 
Profusely illustrated. 36 pp. 6x9. Durand Steel Locker 
Co., 75 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Published by the same firm. Catalog ‘M’ Steel Lockers for all 
uses. Specifications, 36 pp. 6x9. 

School Furniture.—Catalog No. 55 covers full line of 
seating, desks and other equipment required in the 
modern school. 104 pp. 6x9. American Seating Co., 
14 East Jackson Plvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Crow Products.—Bulletin No. 11. Preservative paints 
for a variety of uses. Technical data. 12 pp. 8% x 11. 
Crow Chemical Co., 35 Warren St., New York City. 

Skylight Details and _ Specifications.—Portfolio con- 
taining detail drawings showing various types of sky- 
light construction. Complete specification data. 8% x 11. 
American 8-Way Luxfer Prism Co., 1305 South 55th 
Court, Cicero, X11. 

Window Glass Specifications.—Document prepared in 
co-operation with the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Grades 
and qualities of glass. Definitions of terms used. 8% 
x 11. American Window Glass Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Steel Equipment for Kitchens and Bathrooms.— 
Catalog No. 10 showing steel kitchens, kitchen cabinets, 
wall cabinets, broom and ironing-board compartments, 
ete. Detail drawings and specifications. 12 pp. 8 x 11. 
opis Steel Cabinet Co., 4223 Belleplaine Ave., Chicago, 


795.—Covers 
The Fair- 


Fass Kew hE 


Double Hung Hollow Metal Windows.—Full size de- 
tail sheet 24 x 30 showing construction in plan and sec- 
tion with complete specifications. Willis Mfg. Co., Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Flooring Specifications.—Document covering T-M-B 
flooring suitable for use in a wide variety of buildings. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. Thomas Moulding Brick Co., 133 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Making Every Minute Count.—Automatic Time Systems 
for factories, hotels, office buildings, hospitals and 
schools. Complete data. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Standard 
Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass. 

How to Order Brass.—lIllustrated booklet with much 
technical data on the properties of brass in various 
forms and for various uses. Interesting sidelights on the 
processes of manufacture. 40 pp. 6 x 9. Chase Metal 
Works, Waterbury, Conn. 

Architects’ Handbook.—Illustrated with blue prints 
showing methods for using and installing Sani Onyx in 
bathrooms, and for many other uses. Specifications. 36 
pp. Marietta Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Packless Radiator Valves.—Booklet showing construc- 
tion of the Dole Valve. Roughing-in dimensions and 
Other susetul data. 36 pp. The’ Dole Valve GCoa.,: 1923 
Carroll Ave., Chicago, II. 

The Preservation of Wood.—Treatise on this interest- 
ing and important subiect. 50 pp. The ~Rodd Co, 
Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Color Harmony in Floors.—Brochure illustrated in 
color reproducing samples of ‘various woods so as to 
show grain, color and texture. 24 pp. Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn., Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Permanent Furniture —Brochure showing china cabi- 
nets. hook cases, mantels, sideboards and other items of 


furniture permanently built in to the house. 50 pp. 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

The Book of Serviece.—Portfolio containing inform- 
ation on a complete line of paints, shingles, finishes. 
wall board, shingle stains and roofings. The National 
Roofing Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Jenkins WValwes.—Handbook No. 21 for the architect, 


snecification writer and engineer. Shows valves and 


fittings for general use in building construction. 270 
yp. Convenient nocket size. Bound in cloth. Jenkins 
Bros. 80 White St., New York. 

Diamond-D Switches.—Catalog “F” illustrates and 


describes complete line of electrical appliances made 
Dyers oo. tfartrord, Conn. 

New Process Gas Ranges.—Catalog 148 shows complete 
line of modern ranges suitable for residences, clubs, 
hotels ete) L10°pp.. 8 x 11; New Process.Stove Go., 
4301 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork.—Brochure 
showing the possibilities of this wood. Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardware Mfrs. Assn., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta.— Monthly magazine for arch- 
itects and draftsmen, volume 6, No. 12 shows plates of 
old Mexico, together with two pages of details of 
construction. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 350 Madison Ave, 
New York City. 

Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limestone.—Volume 12, 


series B. Illustrated brochure showing wide range of 
residences designed by many architects interpreted in 
limestone. 50 pp. 8% x 11. Indiana Limestone Quarry- 


men’s Assn.,- Box 784, Pedford, Indiana. 

Historic Mahogany.—Brochure showing many beautiful 
designs of pieces of furniture done in Mahogany, Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and the Mahogany of 
Colonial Days in America are shown. Mahogany As- 
sociation, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—Catalog No. 204 describes the Lorain 
high speed oil burner in various combinations. 40 pp. 
7 x 10. Dangler Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Universal Safety Trends.—Catalog illustrated with 
drawings, sections and complete information for installa- 
tion. 16 pp. 814 x 11. Universal. Safety Tread Co., 40 
Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Rivet-Grip Steel Joists.—Bulletin with drawings show- 
ing floor construction, tables of safe loads, other useful 


data. Specifications. The Rivet-Grip Steel Co., 2735 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Power Plant Equipment.—Catalog showing steam 


traps, steam and oil separators, feed water heaters and 
a variety of other specialties aprlicable under many con- 
ditions. Technical data, diagrams, etc. 56 pp. 8% x 11. 
The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Gospel of Fresh Air.—S8th Edition. Covers subject 
of ventilation and ventilators for all types of buildings. 
Much specification information and technical data. 36 
pp. 8% x11. The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Artists’ Papers.—Attractive brochure containing sam- 
ples of papers suitable for sketching and all types of 
drawings in all mediums. White and colors. Canson & 
Montgolfier, 461 8th Ave., New York City. 

York WVaults—A.J.A. File No. 18-B, Specification No. 
423 covering storage vault doors suitable for a variety 
of uses. Detail drawing, 8% x 11. York Safe & Lock 
Co., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C. 

Enameled Brick Data Sheet.—Condensed information 
with eight detail drawings showing special shapes, con- 
struction drawings, ete. 8% x 11. American Enameled 
Brick & Tile Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 
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The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault Reinforcement. 
—Handbook on the design and construction of modern 
bank vaults, construction drawings, details of door con- 
nections, much useful information, including specifica- 
tions. 34 pp. 8% x 11. The Rivet-Grip Steel Co., 3735 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Knife Switches and Accessories.—Catalog No. 25 show- 
ing this line completely. 32 pp. 8 x 11. Frank Adam 
Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN—HARVEY ELLIS. 
(Continued from page 55) 


without the least suggestion of hurry, smoking cigarettes 
incessantly—lighting one from another—and carrying on 
a lively argument or continuous line of epigrammatic com- 
ment. He seemed to make no rough sketches or studies. 
Each sketch was a finished piece of work and I doubt that 
such a thing as a slovenly drawing was ever made by him. 
Usually the last touch to his drawing was his signature, 
of which he seemed to make a special study—the only 
thing upon which he used an eraser, and there he used it 
several times, altering the location and then returning again 
to the first. On one occasion he signed a clean sheet of 
paper before starting the drawing and commented, “There! 
I have the worst of it done.” In making his decorative 
pictures he first made a finished cartoon in charcoal, 
transferred the outlines to paper and inked them in with a 
brown line. He seemed to regard a pan of water color as 
something to be dissolved in a cup of water and spread 
without mixing. He would put in his triad of primary or 
secondary colors in an arrangement, then go over it with 
a sponge and greying tones—in the manner that a stained 
glass worker puts in his base colors and then plates them. 
During the years he spent at Minneapolis, St. Joseph 
and St. Louis and after his return east, when he lived at 
Rochester and Syracuse, he produced many beautiful draw- 
ings, large and. small—perspectives, working drawings, or- 
namental details—figures, animals and landscapes, but as 
far as I recall only a few buildings. He worked on a 
principle that paraphrased a common expression about golf: 
if drawing interfered with his business as an architect he 
gave up the business. His love of pictorial drawing kept 
him occupied to an extent that prevented much seeking 
after architectural business. Although many buildings 
exist in Minnesota, Missouri and western New York, that 
were executed from his designs, nearly all were made for 
other architects and in the sense that “to the business 
house belongs the credit,” are their work. He produced 
a few good oil paintings, many excellent water colors and 
dozens of the most notable of pen drawings. Yet I doubt 
that any of these has found its proper place in a public art 
gallery. He is remembered mainly by architects and drafts- 
men for the great number of reproductions of his dis- 
tinguished drawings which appeared in the architectural 
magazines and exhibition catalogues of three or four 
decades ago. FRANCIS. S. SWALES. 


13 YOUR June issue there is an article by E. G. Parker 
’24 Department of Architecture, Clemson A. & M. Col- 
lege, Clemson College, S. C. Here is one solution to the 
problem. 

I have undertaken to go through the University of 
California on a half time basis. One half day in an office 
and one half day in school. 

I find that while it takes a year or two longer it works 
very well in procuring an education which otherwise would 
be impossible. I not only learn the practical side of archi- 
tecture but also the academic part. 

I make a small sketch every day to improve on free- 
hand drawing and also a sketch of some practical detail of 
construction. As Coué has it every day in every way I 
get better and better. 

When the time arrives for working all day and college is 
finished I expect to be of such assistance to an architect 
by making details of construction that he will not feel 
that he is doing charity work in paying me a small salary 
to begin with. 

The average architect starts a student on his staff by hav- 
ing him make small details so if a student did just one 
sketch of a detail of construction each day of his college 
career he would be able to earn something at the end 


of four years. 
A Reader of Pencit Pornts. 
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A Free Employment Service for Readers of Pencil Points 


Advertisements covering ‘‘draftsmen wanted” and 


advertisements will be printed in one issue only and limited to thirty-five words. 


advertisement a charge of 5 cents a word will be made. 


Architects requiring the services of draftsmen, and draftsmen desiring positions, are invited to communicate 
salary, 
Points they will be posted on The Bulletin Board in our offi 


Draftsmen in New York and vicinity desiring positions are invited to call and inspect The Bulletin Board and 


office stating full particulars as to position, qualifications, 


notices offering their services. 


“positions wanted” will be printed in this column free of charge. 


Such 


On subsequent insertions of the same 


with this 


etc. In addition to printing these wants in Pencil 


ce. 
also post 


Information regarding positions will be forwarded, on request, to draftsmen and architects residing in other cities. 
In undertaking this service we accept no responsibility other than transmitting the information in the manner above stated. 


There is no charge for this service. 


To avoid confusion we request immediate notification when the position is filled or obtained. 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, INC., 


Phone Madison Square 5940, Dept. E. 


Wanted: Architectural draftsman, 
lettering, details, etc. Steady job and good pay for the 
right party. Apply in person. A. L. Veglinante, 40 
Passaic Street, Garfield, N. J. 


Wanted: Two first class senior draftsmen, one for 
general work and another accustomed to Church work in 
Gothic design; both capable of preparing general work- 
ing drawings, large scale and full size details from 
sketches prepared by the head designer. State age, ex- 
perience and training, references, married or single, and 
salary desired, in first letter. Ritcher & Eiler, architects, 
147 N. 5th St., Reading, Pa. 


Wanted At Once—First class architectural draftsman 
familiar with high grade work. Must be neat, accurate 
and industrious. Permanent position for right man. Sub- 
mit specimens of work with application. H. H. Turner 
& V. E. Thebaud, architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wanted: Architectural draftsman for permanent position. 
Must be capable of making working drawings and details 
and general drafting. Good chance for advancement. 
Malcolm B. Harding, architect, Columbus Building, West- 
field, Mass. 


Wanted: Experienced architectural superintendent to 
act as clerk of works on the construction of an office 
building. Box No. 1267-M., care of Pencil Points. 


Architect, 25 years’ all around practical experience in all 
phases of design and construction of best types of build- 
ing, and in own practice, scholarly training and travel, 
excellent designer. Rendering in all mediums. A real 
executive registered in New York and California, de- 
sires permanent connection with architect in New York 
or vicinity that can use the services of a trained intelli- 
gent and dependable man to assist with the details of 
administration. Salary commensurate with services. 
Box 320-L, care of Pencil Points. 

Draftsman, specification writer, superintendent, archi- 
tectural engineer, open for engagements. Twenty-five 
years’. practical experience in all lines connected with 
architects’ offices. Would prefer a medium or small 
office, doing high class work in West, middle West, or 
South, where services of a capable man could be utilized 
with a reasonable degree of permanence. Fair in color 
work. A-1 references. Details upon inquiry. Box 
D. C. J., care of Pencil Points. 

Position Wanted as Superintendent of Construction. 
Three years’ practical experience with Eastern contractor. 
Completes architectural course at Western - University 
this June. Would locate anywhere. Salary incidental. 
Box 009, Care Pencil Points. 

Experienced Architect, age 48, experienced on apartment 
buildings, commercial buildings, schools, churches and 
residences; specification writer, estimator superintendent, 
now located in middle West wishes position. Best 
of character and references. Box 0043, care of Pencil 
Points. 

Architects, Paris diplomé—all around and well ex- 
perienced designer open to engagement for position with 
responsibility. Smaller New York architect’s or decor- 
ator’s office preferred. Full or part time. V. H., care of 
Pencil Points. 

Position Wanted: Beaux-Arts Institute student wishes 
position in Philadelphia as junior draftsman. Five years’ 
office experience on schools, residences, churches, apart- 


experienced, good on 


ment buildings and other varied types of buildings. Can 
make complete working drawings and details from 
sketches and _ write specifications. Best references. 


Salary $30. Box 0817, care of Pencil Points. 
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19 East 24th St., New York 


Architectural Draftsman—15 years’ general architectural 
and engineering experience desires employment with es- 
tablished architect in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, with 
possibility of partnership. Salary to be arranged. Box 
03249, care of Pencil Points. 
Architect, F.R.I.B.A. wishes to take suitable position with 
established firm, either in New York or elsewhere, with 
a view of becoming a partner in the firm. Box A. R. H., 
care of Pencil Points. 
Experienced Man just having concluded engagement with 
corporation building and financing residences, is open for 
engagement. Good draftsman and designer, specializing 
in well planned homes. Can make snappy sketches to 
show clients. Thorough knowledge of construction and 
superintendence. Competent to carry whole thing through 
from sketch to completed home. Best references. Box 
014-B, care of Pencil Points. 
Architectural Draftsman, married, having 8 years’ of 
practical experience on apartment houses and general 
work, desires position. Salary to be agreed upon. 
References furnished upon request. Box No. 0088, care 
of Pencil Points. 
Architect, experienced and capable of producing working 
plans from preliminary sketches desires correspondence 
with architects who can offer spare time work. Ex- 
perienced residential and business buildings. Box 0574, 
care of Pencil Points. 
Young Man, 26 years old, wishes position as architectural 
draftsman. Graduate of Illinois University. Four years’ 
experience as carpenter. Would like position in a city 
of not over 70,000 population. Salary $40 per week. 
CG. L. -M.,; care ot Pencil Points: 
Young Man, 17, would like position in New York City 
office as office boy, file clerk or tracer. Can trace any 
architectural drawing. Y. Sterner, 80 Greyrock Place, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Wanted: Position with architect located in New England 
or New York State. Young man, 35 years old, 10 years’ 
experience as practical carpenter, 5 years in drafting of- 
fice in Canada, would like to locate permanently in U. S. 
Understands full size details and some designing. Would 
accept position to get ahead. Salary $30 per week. 
Frank Serton, 46 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 
Position Wanted by high school graduate, 18 years old 
Have had one year of practical experience on small 
residential work. Would like to become connected with 
firm in or around New York specializing in hotel or 
apartment house work. Anxious to learn. Good tracer. 
Box WS, care of Pencil Points. 
Position Wanted with New York City architect as junior 
draftsman. Just completed 3 years at Mechanics In- 
stitute. C. W. Josephson, 540 E. 142nd St., N. Y .C. 
Junior draftsman, Pratt Institute schooling, one year’s ex- 
perience, wishes position in architect’s office. Alfred C. 
Shaknis, 541 Grant Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Young Man wishes position in New York City where he 
can do Beaux Arts work. Four years at University of 
Minnesota. For ten months has done all the designing 
and drafting for the largest structural granite company 
in Minnesota. Box O. F. care of Pencil Points. 
Position Wanted: Young man, 18 years old, High School 
graduate, attends C. C. N. Y. evenings, can do tracing, 
department work, etc. Has experience. Harry Halbreich, 
381 Powell St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Junior Draftsman desires position. 
Union and one year practical experience. 
Pencil Points. 

(Other Items on Pages 96 and 63) 
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SELLING ARCHITECTURE 


HAT many architects throughout the country 

/ are of necessity working for an inadequate 

commission and consequently feel unable to 
do as good work as they are capable of and are 
actually unable to pay their draftsmen as well as 
they would like to pay them are facts that are 
recognized. In many communities the standard of 
payment for an architect’s services is so low as to 
be utterly discouraging. 

There is no use in mulling over this fact. The 
thing to do is to look around for a cure. If we 
try to get down to the root of the trouble it 
looks as though the whole thing grows out of a 
lack of appreciation of the value of an architect’s 
services on the part of the public of the com- 
munities in which an inadequate commission is the 
rule. 

Assuming that we have put our finger on the 
cause, what can we do about it? Of course, much 
can be done through articles in the local papers to 
give the public a better knowledge of the services 
an architect sells. But that is indirect and slow. It 
should be done by all means. However, isn’t there 
something else to do that is more direct? Yes, in 
our opinion there is—make each job an advertise- 
ment, by showing the client an object lesson in the 
value of an architect’s services. It isn’t easy to do 
one’s best work in the face of a lack of apprecia- 
tion and of inadequate compensation—but it is often 
the way to win. And it isn’t really much if any 
harder or more costly in time and draftsmanship to 
make the kind of job that will make the client a 
salesman for the architect’s services. 

In order to do this, it seems to us that the archi- 
tcet should concentrate his effort on the things his 
client will recognize as advantages, things that re- 
quire no argument to make clear their value. Good 
composition, and good designing of detail should, 
of course, be the rule, for the architect’s own satis- 
faction. 

If he is a good designer he will do those things 
well anyhow, but they are not the things that will 
get the quickest and surest recognition from the 
client in most cases where the condition we are con- 
sidering exists. The client may not know a good 
facade, from a bad one or good detail from bad 
detail, but if the architect saves him money or makes 
a building that is more profitable, that is better 
planned through the use of his services, the value 
of what the architect has to offer is plain to the 
client. If in the case of buildings constructed as 
an investment the architect can give the building 
superior earning capacity and in the case of resi- 
dences if he secure greater convenience and comfort 


as well as a more attractive appearance, he very ef- 
fectively establishes the worth of his services. 

Some architects who can ill afford to do so re- 
fuse to undertake the designing of buildings in 
which the limitation of cost leaves no opportunity 
for the creation of what they regard as “archi- 
tecture.” Others accept such work and run it 
through in a perfunctory manner, regarding it as 
artists are supposed to regard the pictures called 
“pot boilers.” 

A better way, as has been proved time and again, 
is to accept the job and tackle it in all earnestness 
—making a bold and clean cut study of the plan 
requirements and developing a design that, however 
lacking in architectural features it may be, is good 
in plan and proportion. There are a number of 
notable examples of success achieved along this 
line on the streets of New York. One great hospital 
built not long ago is an outstanding example of good 
design with no unwarranted expenditure for archi- 
tectural effect. In a hospital the expenditure of 
money for architectural features and expensive ma- 
terials used for the sake of their appearance should 
be strictly limited because it is easy otherwise to 
deprive the sick of several beds or a whole ward 
that might have been provided with the money. 

The wisdom of the architects of the Fifth Avenue 
Hospital and their skill in architectural design are 
evident, for the building has been made good 
arciutectuially as well as emcient in the treatment ot 
the sick through good designing and with no waste 
of money. 

The kind of thing that has been done in a big 
way in that case, if done in each and every case 
by the architects in every town, big and little, would 
soon do a great deal to open the eyes of the public 
to the value of the services an architect can render 
and place the members of the profession who are 
now suffering from inadequate compensation in a 
much better position. 

It isn’t a quick way or an easy way, but it is the 
strong way to meet the problem and it is always 
fun to take hold with both hands and earnestly work 
one’s way through. 

And the draftsman has a part in this method of 
curing the inadequate compensation evil, for he is 
the right hand of the architect with whom he works 
and if he does his part in the spirit we have been 
talking about it will make a big difference. The 
job that would otherwise be a distasteful “pot boiler” 
becomes fun when one goes at it with the intention 
of showing just what can be done with the thing, 
of making Mr. Owner sit up and take notice, of 
teaching him and others who intend soon to build the 
value of an architect’s services. 
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Figure 4. Perspective of Tower of Winning Design by 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, Competition for the Kansas City 
Peace. Memonial. 


Design by D. Despradelle for a Proposed Monument to Joan of Arc at Rouen. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RENDERING, PART VIII 


By FRANCIS S. SWALES 


In the serial article of which this is the eighth installment Mr. Swales explains practical methods of rendering. 
These methods, though based on what may be regarded as standard practice include variants that have been found 


effective in actual work. 
has gained in his architectural work.—Eb, 


HE plan (Figure 1) of the Kansas City Peace 
Memorial, is a very interesting example of 
the application of the theory of “warming” 

plans to bring them forward or up and of “cooling” 
them to set them back or down, as is often done 
with elevations but seldom with plans. All of the 
lower levels of the site are toned with blue while 
the upper ones and the shadows of the buildings, 
trees, etc., are warmed with red. There is about 
this plan a realistic effectiveness rare among Ameri- 
can rendered plans. It gives a very good expres- 
sion of the relief of the buildings and_ sloping 
of the surrounding roads and land, much as it 
would appear from a balloon or airplane. The 
intensifying of the lighting at the most important 
point—the group including the tower and two 
flanking buildings—with an apparently easy work- 
manship which shows mastery of the conventions 
of the French School and an exhibition of a per- 
sonal way and skill of handling them that could 
hardly fail to excite the interest of any good drafts- 
man. Of course, drawings of this kind require 
a terrific amount of work—a strong stick-to-itive- 
ness to reach completion, but that effectiveness 
doubtless helps enough in a competition to make 
the means of obtaining it—however laborious— 
worth while considering, and in great events such 
as the important and tense competition in which 
this design of Mr. Magonigle’s was submitted every 
advantage should be taken to show the design at 
its best. 

The set of competition drawings, of which there 
are four, is such good collective representation of 
the solution offered that it seems worth while to 
group the drawings into this part of our article so 


In preparing this article Mr. Swales has drawn freely upon the fund of experience he 


that the illustrations show the general effect of the 
plan (Figure 1), Elevation (Figure 2), Detail 
(Figure 3) and Perspective (Figure 4), and to show 
the technique by reproducing parts of each draw- 
ing at the actual size of the original drawing 
(Figures 5 to 7 inclusive). The elevation drawing 
which is completely inked in with fine lines em- 
ploys only slightly the use of shade lines or graded 
lines, a few points of technique to note being the 
strengthening of the vertical left corner of main 
podium and the ground lne at top of foreground 
steps; also the top of the lower landing of the steps 
at the left. The wash rendering is accomplished 
with comparatively few, quite pale ink washes. 
The sky is cooled with blue mixed with the washes, 
while those of the buildings are warmed with a 
slightly red tone—which is intensified in the fore- 
ground planes until the “color” of the ink is about 
warm sepia. Texture is given to the foliage and 
stonework with a piquage with pen and ink—the ink 
being varied in strength to agree with that of the 
washes. The greatest warmth and darkness sur- 
rounds and sets off the principal white of the draw- 
ing, which is the projecting podium and adjacent 
stairs—note particularly the grading out of the 
washes and stippling indicating the hedges or plant- 
ing at each side of the foreground steps and the 
rapid gradation from elaborate detail in the foliage 
at the ground line at the top of steps to the 
very slight amount of drawing and general “killing,” 
with washes, of the nearer parts of lower foreground. 
All of which is the designer’s technique for the 
purpose of directing attention upon the inscription 
which explains the “reason to be” of the monu- 
ment. Note also in the design that the faces of 
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the sphinxes are turned 
toward the inscription. 
The three principal darks 
of the drawings are at the 
top of the tower, and the 
two masses of black trees 
at the sides, together 
forming the points of an 
almost equilateral tri- 
angle; and the principal 
white at the base of this 
triangle. The grading out 
of the washes rendering 
the lower part of the 
tower until at its base it is 
as light as the sky; and 
of handling the plinth of 
the tower, frieze of the 
podium, and inscription as 
three successive advanc- 
ing bands — emphasizing 
the: “last” by limiting 
“whites” while the “gray” 
of the frieze is picked up 
on either side by statues 
and panels and carried the 
full width of the design is 
an exceptionally skillful 
presentation of very well 
thought out composition 
—a model worth having 
around when _ rendering 
any similar subject. The 
detail (Figure 6) is prac- 
tically a free rendering in 
water color of the upper 
part of the tower. It is 
so simple in drawing and 
coloring as to impress 
the casual observer as be- 
ing a sketch detail, rapidly 
and easily drawn — a 
quick, offhand production 
—a mere illustration. But 
there is a vast amount of 
knowingness about it. I 
suspect that it was not 
sheer accident or haste 
that caused just a few 
vertical stone joints to be 
so well placed and 
the horizontal joints 
seem to slip in with a 
pleasing negligence where 
they came while concentration was being placed 
on the figures in the high balcony and the expres- 
sion of their intentness upon the distant windings 
of the river beyond Kansas City. This drawing 
is a good representative of a manner of technique 
and method which meets popular understanding 
and does something to awaken the imagination. It 
is a first class academic presentation, with a French- 
man’s facility for disguising the pains taken, 
by a well studied expression of indifference to 
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Figure 8. Detail of Tower at Actual Size of 
Original Drawing. Winning Design by 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, Competition 
for Kansas City Peace Memorial. 


and ease of technique. 
Somewhere between the 
orthodox, academic ren- 
dered wash drawing and 
the free rendering comes 
a type of drawing which 
belongs to a middle 
ground. The method is 
academic but the effect is 
free and naturalistic or 
even dramatic. Mr. 
Magonigle’s perspec- 
tive (Figure 4) is a fine 
example of such drawing. 
The whole drawing is 
treated as a moonlight 
scene and stars are rep- 
resented in a sky of 
cold — bil teSiraciaamet 
the upper part of the 
tower shows “white,” that 
is warmed with red and 
yellow washes; the shad- 
ows ,are mainly of car- 
mine. The lower part of 
the tower and upper part 
of che podium are shown 
in warm grays. A strong 
dramatic effect is pro- 
duced by the introduction 
of an artificial lighting 
coming from torches car- 
ried in the part of the 
procession which is sup- 
posed to be passing be- 
hind = the sphinxe ss ine 
lighting effect is main- 
tained by a luminous 
quality in the washes, ob- 
tained by running many 
washes, one over the other, 
and grading each wash 
sharply from dark to 
light. Against the arti- 
ficial light the silhouettes 
of onlookers are shown in 
dark blue, while the pro- 
cession is illuminated to 
display in the flags and 
uniforms lively points of 
red, yellow and_ bright 
blue. The tone of the 
silhouetted figures of on- 
lookers is warmed and en- 
livened with touches of red and black. 

The wall and sphinx in the foreground are rendered 
in a deep blue-gray over red under-washes and the 
high lights on sphinx, etc., thrown by the torches, are 
indicated with bright orange. The immediate fore- 
ground, rocks and foliage are predominantly cobalt 
blue and viridian. The texture of foliage is given by 
use of pen and diluted ink, giving that touch of ease 
and freedom from the mechanical style which is too 
often apparent in ordinary academic rendering. 
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plate is from “Masterpieces of Spanish Architecture,” a book now being printed ) the | 
Pencit Pornts. This book will be Vol. IV of “The Library of Architectural Doct 
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ETCHING BY EDMUND L. ELLIS 
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ARCH OF CONSTANTINE 
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The etching of the Arch of Constantine, Rome, by Edmund L. Ellis, which ts reproduced on 
the other side of this sheet is unusual in that it shows the arch as it appears in its setting of trees and 
houses, not presented in the dramatic manner in which this subject is usually treated. It was drawn 
from a photograph which Louis K. Comstock, a frend of Mr. Ellis, recently sent to him from Italy. 
This etching is a skillful and appreciative interpretation as well as a delightful picture. 
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PENCIL SKETCH BY B. C. GREENGARD, PENNSYLVANIA FREIGHT TERMINAL, CHICACO 
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The pencil sketch by Mr. Greengard shown on the other side of Heer 
dom and sureness of drawing and simplicity of treatment. The facts and the sy rit of 


veyed in a rapid sketch that has a sense of completion and mastery. 
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PENCIL SKETCH MADE AT POMPEII, BY WALTER B. CHAMBERS 
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On the other side of this sheet is eis one ae the nigh et 
Walter B. Chambers during his travels in Europe in 1889 and 1891 when he 
trips. It is interesting both as a study of an architectural eRe and as an 
technique. re < ia tbe os 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN, IV 
LOUIS CHRISTIAN MULLGARDT 


ROM some of L. C. Mullgardt’s letters are 

* quoted the following passages which give 
glimpses into the thoughts of the man, a sketch 
impression of conditions in Europe following the 
war, a hint of his firm views as to architects and 
architecture and a touch of reflection and humor. 
“What a lot of things 
have taken place since we 
were together last. It 
hardly seems to be like 
the world we used to 


Enow,. bat ope, of 
course, has gone com- 
pletely crazy. It was bad 


enough when we lived in 
Ponvdoteerlite. recent 
slaughter and destruction 
has completely jumbled 
their sense of proportion. 
I do hope that we won’t 
be led into trying to put 
their house in order.” 

Slimamearchitect can’t 
express his thoughts 
fluently, graphically, then 
he is like a blind fiddler 
who has to depend on a 
dog to get anywhere. 
Even then he may be only 
a poor copy-cat fiddler, 
without any worth while 
ideas of his own.” 

To escape from boring 
you stiff, by chawing over 
and over the old thoughts 
and spittin’ fire at a sub- 
ject which you and I are 
perfectly agreed on . 
ety: 

We have met in our 
travels at Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, London, 
San Francisco and elsewhere. Our discussion has 
always turned to architecture—its design and pres- 
entation—which allegation may suggest an excess of 
seriousness little in accord with some of the facts. 
For example just before he left St. Louis for 
London—about twenty years ago—he “wished” one 
of his clients on me. The client owned a work- 
men’s lodging house and was having a row with 
the Building Department owing to some changes 
demanded by the latter. This client was willing to 
do “anything within reason,” except obey the man- 
dates of the Department. So he had all kinds ot 
plans made and kept “the department” busy ex- 
amining them, month after month. I don’t know 
how many months Mullgardt carried along with 
him before he decided to go on a visit to Europe, 
and sent him to me. I made plans, and plans! and 


Louis Christian Mullgardt 


plans!! “The Department” never got through ex- 
amining the latest revisions—as far as I know— 
for I too went to Europe and wished the client on 
somebody else. I suppose he and his planning are 
still going strong. 

In London Mr. Mullgardt planned part of the 
Savoy Hotel, and, as con- 
sulting architect to James 
Stewart & Co., the build- 
ers, had the direction of 
putting some English 
plans in such shape that 
an American building 
superintendent might un- 
derstand them. The mere 
object of which was to 
save two or three years’ 


time in building opera- 
tions. He had been in 
London several months 


when I arrived from 
Paris to take up some 
similar work on_ other 
buildings. As I began to 
discover the meanings of 
the London Building Act 
—the original of which 
was probably written to 
limit the Tower of Babel 
—I consulted Mullgardt 
regarding the “authori- 
Hess sone: morning) | 
‘phoned him as follows: 
“Listen! here’s a brand 
new one! The District 
Surveyor says, that if we 
use steel columns in the 
outside walls of the build- 
ing they will count as 
flues! and he will require 
us to thicken the masonry to compensate for the 
holes made by the columns.” A roar of laughter 
was the immediate response; then he said, “I’m 
glad they have pulled that on you too!” 

I remembered that, when I received his letter 
containing the first quotation in this article, stat- 
ing, “Europe of course has gone completely crazy. 
It was bad enough when we lived in London.” 
(Well, what difference does twenty years make?) 

Long before the above incidents took place— 
and they serve to suggest that the drafting end of 
the design and presentation of architecture is not 
altogether a matter of the ornamental and artistic 
sides—L. C. Mullgardt had had experience and 
shown abilities of a kind that “leave a clear trail 
behind.” His work on the Fisheries Building at 
the Chicago “World’s Fair’? did most to cause at- 
tention to be drawn to his talent as a designer of 
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Lithograph by Louis Christian Mullgardt. A Hillside of a Portion of San Francisco, Cal. 
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S. Giovanni. Temple of Vesta, Tivoli. 
Pen and Ink S ketches by Louis Christian Mullgardt 
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Lithograph by Lous Christian Mullgardt. Palace of Education, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 
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Street in Venice 


Pen and Ink Sketches by Louis Chris 
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interesting archi- 
tecture; but even 
earlier than that 
—soon after he 
graduated from 
Harvard—several 
of his pen-and- 
ink sketches pub- 
lished winy- the 
magazines, indi- 
cated the advent 
of an artist with 
an individual 
point of view; 
and a way of ex- 
pressing his vision 
LoOMEGa use. it> to 
linger in one’s 
memory. After 
the work at the 
Chicago Exposi- 
tion he went to St. Louis to practice architecture ; 
his designs and drawings appeared regularly at the 
annual -architectural exhibitions. Among them, a 
design for a hotel at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
(while in partnership with Messrs. Stewart and 
McClure) which, though belonging to no previous 
period o- architectural style, told its own story 
clearly: a big, hospitable, Southern inn. 

After his work in London and other things which 
he designed at Manchester and up in the North of 
Scotland, he returned to the United States and 
went to San Francisco. 

One day, while meandering along some show- 
windows of the shops of Vienna, I was slapped on 
the shoulder by a large, glowing, 
be-caned, be-spatted, English- 
man, his gloves in his hand and 
his handkerchief up his sleeve. 
“Just to think of seeing you 
heah!” he said. “Do you know 
he was in it?—When the earth- 
quake came he picked up his boy 
under one arm, and his wife’s 
harp under the other, dashed into 
the road and wheeled them to 
safety—tmiles and miles over the 
hills.” I had seen that Britisher, 
somewhere, before—not quite 
sure when, and did not know 
his name. It turned out that he, 
and Mullgardt and I had met 
once or twice in London—two or 
three years previously—and _ it 
was of Mullgardt that he spoke 
—and of the San Francisco 
“earthquake” (it is called “the 
weg Byer san- Franciscans). .1 
had seen the Mullgardt’s small 
boy and Mrs. Mullgardt’s large 
harp; and was impressed with 
a vision of Louis Christian Mull- 
gardt “dashing—miles and miles 
over the hills,” of San Francisco, 


Sketch by L. C. Mullgardt. Pearl River. Canton to Hong Kong. 


Sketch by L. C. Mullgardt, 
“A Chinese Rice Bird.’ 


with each under 
an arm, os <both 
in a wheelbarrow 
= leaving. of 
course, all other 
valuables — his 
reams of small 
and large draw- 
ings, etchings, 
lithographs, post- 
ers, water colors, 


he ete. 
Ie aoe : 
i eos : Such was my 
eM ge nea es moving picture of 
ee = 


3 Lege OM itis 
ing some. years. 
But in the course 
of events I went 
to San Francisco, 
and one morning 
in 1913, located 
his address in the “Chronicle” Building. I had al- 
ready discovered that San Francisco was almost 
completely rebuilt, with no marks of an earthquake 
and few of a fire—but somehow I expected to find 
the boy and the harp and perhaps a wheelbarrow 
in the office. What I ran into were beautiful 
sketches, studies, tracings, details, models of 
ornament in clay and plastaline, and studies in ol 
color of the decorative panels for his “Court of the 
Ages” at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. All very 
fresh in vision and originality which spoke the 
prologue to the actual court as it appeared a year 
later—one of the most impressive works of archi- 
tecture that have been produced in this country. 

Mullgardt was in his shirt 
with a handkerchief around his 
collar—a hot day, and he was 
working with energy. But he 
pulled out a package of new 
sketches he had been making in 
the open country and out at the 
Exposition grounds :—“I want to 
show you some new lithographs 
I am making! This is a trick 
Pennell showed me !—this is the 
way it is done! efesa ah 
believe I could have made some 
myself, after receiving those in- 
structions, and was almost 
worked up to the pitch of en- 
thusiasm to go out and “go to 
Nes 

During the past year Mr. 
Mullgardt took a trip around 
the world and returned to San 
Francisceomgewith» dozens fot 
sketches and drawings made with 
a fountain pen on all sorts of 
cards, envelopes, a piece of silk, 
the entertainment programs of 
the ships he sailed on, etc. The 
subjects include everything :— 

(Coniinued on Page 65) 
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EXHIBIT, OF CHURCH ARCHIFECIURE 


At THE Quadrennial International Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church held in Springfield, Mass., 
during the month of May, the Bureau of Architecture of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had an exhibit filling one 
of the rooms of the Municipal Auditorium. This con- 
sisted of 14 panels, 36” x 48” in size, several mounted 
renderings of exteriors, transparencies, professional journals, 
books on architecture and folders containing blue prints, 
showing suggested plans in sketch form at 7” scale. 

A feature of the exhibit was a panel showing elevation 
and floor plans of a “Seven Day a Week Church.” The 
floor plans were developed on the departmentalized plan 
now growing in usage in the educational section of church 
buildings. Around the margin of the panel were photographs 
illustrating various activities conducted in such rooms. 
Ribbons extended from the rooms shown on the floor plans 
to lists of activities possible and groups served in each of 
the rooms of the building and illustrated by the photographs. 

The Methodist Episcopal Bureau of Architecture is en- 
deavoring to promote throughout its constituency a demand 
for church equipment adequate for the modern needs, par- 
ticularly for the requirements of a departmentalized school 
of Religious Education in each church plant. 


AMERICANSINSTITOUTE: TO HOLD BiG EXPOsi- 
TION OF INVENTIONS 


HOSE interested in architecture and building will be 

interested in the Exposition of Inventions to be held, 
December 8th to 13th inclusive, 1924, in the famous 
Engineering Societies Building, New York City. The 
American Institute of the City of New York is handling 
this display through its Inventor’s Section, with behind it 
an experience of ninety-six years in fostering and por- 
traying American industrial life. 

A feature of the Exposition will be exhibits from the 
leading American industries showing developments of 
various machines, utilities and processing methods. In all 
fields the ingenuity of the inventor and the part he has 
played in the progress of America will be emphasized. 

In this display of American inventions the American 
Institute will be continuing with a new emphasis almost a 
century’s encouragement of inventors and introduction of 
their works to the public. Among inventions now used 
throughout the world that were first displayed to the public 
at earlier All-American fairs of the Institute are the Morse 
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telegraph, the Hoe lightning printing press, the McCormick 
reaper, the Howe sewing machine, the Bell telephone, the 
Colt revolver, the Francis metallic life boat, and many 
others. 

The American Institute also established the first per- 
manent exhibit—an idea later adopted in various industries 
—where “machines, models, specimens and drawings were 
displayed to the public. Great annual fairs of the Institute, 
begun in 1828 and held at such widely known places in 
their times as Niblo’s Garden, Castle Garden, Crystal 
Palace, Palace Garden, the Academy of Music and Madison 
Square Garden, in New York City, portrayed year after 
year the advancements in agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, science and the arts, until, with the expansion of 
the country’s business in the last quarter century, the idea 
developed into the more famous world fairs and national 
and international industrial expositions under various 
auspices and managements. Arrangements for the display 
of working models or actual devices at the Exposition of 
Inventions can be arranged through a Committee of the 
American Institute at 47 West 34th Street, New York 
City. All proposed displays are subject to approval by the 
Institute, it being the desire to show only those things of 
sound worth. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


PROM letters recently received by C. Grant LaFarge, 
Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following 
items: 

“Professors Rolfe, Lord, Van Buren and Curtis have 
left the Academy for the summer. Professor Showerman 
is due in a few days with his forty students in the 
Summer School: he has a most attractive program. 

“Of the third year men, Hafner, Sowerby and Schwarz 
have left the Academy and are travelling about Europe 
in various places. 

“The Academy was asked to send representative work 
to the International Congress of Architectural Education 
of the Royal Society of British Architects, to be held 
toward the end of this month. We have sent thirty-seven 
photographic enlargements. 

“We are all delighted that Jennewein is to be with 
us next winter. Lascari is to move into one of the 
painters’ studios on the first floor, so that Jennewein may 
have a sculptor’s studio in which to work up his im- 
portant pediment for the Museum of Philadelphia. 

“Lascari’s mosaic for the Church of Saint Matthew's 
at Washington is advancing splendidly. Yesterday he 
had about a quarter of one of the whole pendentives as- 
sembled in mosaic on the floor of his studio. He has an 
excellent Byzantine technique. We are looking into the 
question of labor laws in America, as Lascari wishes to 
take back his best worker here to set the mosaics in 
place. 

“Dr. Esther Van Deman, Research Fellow of the 
Carnegie Institution, has been working up an interesting 
article for the American Journal of Archaeology. Her 
researches were made upon a corner of the Palatine, and 
she has cleverly distinguished between the work of 
Caligula, Domitian and Hadrian. 

“Dr. Whitehead’s work upon the transformation of 
Roman buildings into Christian churches is advancing 
well. 

“Lloyd Melville Hendrick, Jr., a former visiting student 
at the Academy, has written an interesting article upon 
the way the crowds reached their seats in the Colosseum. 
This is an important study upon circulation, and I hope 
that he will work his article into shape for our 
Memoirs. 

“Professor David M. Robinson writes from Asia Minor 
that he has made some remarkable excavations, which 
are particularly interesting in architectural and epi- 
graphical material. At his request, we have sent him 
Mr. Frederick Woodbridge, a visiting student in archi- 
tecture at the Academy; he is also a graduate of Am- 
herst and the School of Architecture at Columbia. 

“We all deeply feel the death: of Mrs. Frederick 
Crowninshield. She always took a great interest in the 
Fellows and their work, and will be greatly missed by 
all of us. 
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“Professor and Mrs. McClellan were in Rome two days 
and went through the studios.” 

From a letter recently received from Frank P. Fair- 
banks, Professor in Charge, School of Fine Arts, we 
quote the following items: 

“Our senior architect, Hafner, has concluded his re- 
quired work and left the Academy. He is to travel in 
Italy, France and England, before returning to New York 
in October. 

“Floegel, second year painter has brought back from 
France and England some very fine studies of stained 
glass. He has laid out his work to include a special 
study for each of his three years at the Academy some 
technical phase of decorative treatment, such as fresco 
the first year, mosaic the second year, and stained glass 
his final year. 

“Newton, a landscape architect, has just returned from 
an eleven weeks’ trip to Northern Italy. Seven of his 
weeks were spent in Florence, Venice, Bellagio and 
Siena.” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL BASEBALL LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK 


"THE Architectural Baseball League of New York has 
organized for the season with the following offices 
represented : 
Alfred C. Bossom, 
Cass Gilbert 
James Gamble Rogers 
Starrett & Van Vleck ie ie 
Warren & Wetmore a = 3 
Thomas Lamb i es 
Geo. B. Post & Sons 
W. L. Stoddart 
Guilbert & Betelle Newark, N. J. 
The first League game was played on Wednesday, July 
9th, 1924, and the other teams opened their season on 
July 10th, 1924. The League has organized an all star 
travelling team to represent the League and is desirous 
of booking games with all architectural offices, clubs and 
all other organizations, providing that a guarantee is 
offered covering all expenses. 
All games are to be played on Saturday afternoons. 
Kindly mail all letters pertaining to games to M. L. 
J. Scheffer, Permanent Chairman of the Architectural 
Baseball League, 367 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
care Jas. Gamble Rogers, Architect. 


New York City 
“ce “ec “cc 


combined 


ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF NEW HAVEN 


HE Club’s annual outing held on June 28th was at- 

tended by about fifty architects of the state and their 
friends. Jt was an unqualified success—one of the most 
enjoyable the Club has yet held. The dinner was served 
al-fresco on the lawn in front of the Field farm house. 
An element of pleasurable surprise was obtained in viewing 
this old dwelling built. about 1800. It was found to be 
replete with interest to those with a penchant for Colonial 
details. The house was built by the great grandfather 
of the present occupant and owner. The several commit- 
tees recently appointed by President del Grella have planned 
an unusually interesting and active program for next 
season and we shall be happy to give out the details when 
the program is entirely arranged. 

We have just sent a young Connecticut architect to 
France as a student in the American Summer School at 
Fontainebleau. This student, Mr. Elbert J. Richmond, was 
selected through a competition. 

The Club has recently voted to establish a medal of 
honor, to be awarded annually at the discretion of the 
jury, which is to be known as The Leoni Warren Robinson 
Memorial Medal. The medal will be awarded for the 
first time at the opening of the club’s next exhibition, 
February 14, 1925. H. Story Granger is chairman of the 
committee to obtain the medal and George H. Gray is 
chairman of the jury of award. It is required that the 
medal be awarded to an architect resident and practicing 
in Connecticut. 


POINTS 


Elbert J. Richmond. 


FOLBERT J. RICHMOND of Waterbury, Conn., one of ° 
the best known of the younger Connecticut archi- 
tects, was the winner of the scholarship to the Summer 
School for American Architects at Fontainebleau, France, 
awarded by The Architectural Club of New Haven, for 
the first time in May of this year. 
Mr. Richmond was born in Wallingford, Conn., about 


thirty-five years ago. His family later moved to 
Waterbury where he started his architectural career 
as an office boy with the firm of Driggs & Hunt. Under 


the instruction of these architects he rapidly developed 
into a dependable draftsman and at the same time evi- 
denced an extraordinary aptitude for domestic design. 

While yet in his early twenties he went to New Haven 
where he soon became chief draftsman in the office of 
C. F. Townsend, and later in that of Philip Sellers. 
During his practice in New Haven he is credited with 
having planned some of the most attractive homes built 
in that city during the past decade. 

The purpose of the New Haven Club’s Fontainebleau 
Scholarship is to assist just such young architects as Mr. 
Richmond. Therefore, its first award is generally conceded 
to have been most satisfactory. 

Mr. Richmond was given a _ bon-voyage dinner by 
some twenty or more of his architectural friends in 
New Haven, at the Hotel Bishop, on the Friday evening 
preceding his departure for France. 


JOHN A. GURD 
fae 2 ee 


OHN A. GURD, Architect, 101 Park Avenue, New York 

City, resident of River Edge Manor, N. J., died at the 
Hackensack Hospital on Friday, June 20th, after an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

Mr. Gurd was a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
For a number of years Mr. Gurd taught design at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York. During the war he was 
connected with the Y. M. C. A. in their hut building work. 
After the war Mr. Gurd deturned to private practice. 

He is survived by a wife and four children. 
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Details of Construction, at Actual Size of the Original Drawing. Building for the Greenville Banking and 
Trust Co., Greenville, N. J: Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 
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Details of Construction, at Actual Size of Original Drawing. Building for the Greenville Banking and Trust 
Co., Greenville, N. J. Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 
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SAINT LOUIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


AMONG the many groups of people gathered in the 
concourse of the Union Station at nine o’clock on 
the morning of July 4th were the “pilgrims” from the 
St. Louis Architectural Club, about to entrain for Jefferson 
City, Missouri. The shrine of art towards which we 
were journeying was the State Capitol; and a large painted 
sign conveying that information was placed on each side 
of the special car which had been provided for the Club’s 
party on the Missouri Pacific train. This model of the 
sign painter’s art, done in red, white and blue, was the 
combined effort of Ray Leimkuehler, Dan Carroll and 
Charles Gray, who, as sign painters, are good architects. 

The ride from St. Louis to Jefferson City consumes 
a little more than three hours, it being a distance of about 
one hundred and fifteen miles. Arriving at the Capitol 
Grounds, our party, thirty-five in number, proceeded to 
inspect the building under the guidance of the Custodian. 
First our attention was called to the sculptured pediment, 
by Sterling Calder; and next the huge bronze doors were 
the subject of comment. 

Passing through the main doorway, we came immediately 
to the grand stairway, thirty feet in width. At the top 
of this stairway is the rotunda, with the four pendentives 
of the dome decorated with the beautifully colored murals 
from the studio of Brangwyn. The eye of the dome 
also contains a canvas by Brangwyn. The scale of 
the rotunda and dome, the pleasing color of the murals, 
and the detail of the bronze railing all combine to make 
this the most impressive feature of the interior, the part 
to which all visitors return after seeing the many other 
beautiful sections of this unusual building. 

The Senate Chamber, with the mural panels by Richard 
Miller, is dignified and impressive, as one would naturally 
expect. Another feature of this room which we noted 
was the very interesting manner of handling the acoustic 
treatment, a fabric placed on the ceiling and walls in 
graceful folds and held in place with plastic ornament. 

Across the corridor from the Senate is the House of 
Representatives, and that room held the interest of our 
party a little longer than did the Senate Chamber. The 
most interesting feature there is the huge mural painting 
at the back of the room representing Missouri at war. 
Since nearly all the younger members of the Club are 
ex-service men, to contemplate this graphic representation 
_ of a war-torn French village, with Missouri troops in 
the foreground, gave more of a Fourth of July thrill 
than all the noise of fireworks could have done. 

While the paintings in the Governor’s Reception Room 
were somewhat disappointing, the proportions of that oval 
room, the woodwork, and above all the beautiful view out 
across the Missouri River and the surrounding country 
are the features which give that apartment its distinction. 

The lunettes in the corridor on the second floor, some 
twelve or fifteen in number, are filled with mural decorations 
representing the resources of Missouri and also scenes 
from the various wars in which Missourians have par- 
ticipated. 
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A climb to the top of the dome completed the tour of 
the building. Since our train for the return trip left 
Jefferson City at five o’clock, we had time left only for 
a leisurely stroll through the hilly streets of the town 
down to the railway station. 

There was no particular excitement on the return trip. 
In fact everyone was tired, and willing to sit still and 
doze. Climbing hills and steps, and digesting so large a 
portion of architecture, painting and sculpture after a 
three hours’ journey are efforts that would consume any- 
body’s pep on a summer day. However the members of the 
party all expressed themselves as feeling well repaid for 
the trip and that the Fourth of July had been celebrated 
in the most fitting and beneficial way that Missourians 
could conceive. Missouri has honored the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson more than has any other State; and 
since the Fourth of July is not only the anniversary 
of the signing of his immortal Declaration of Independence, 
but likewise the anniversary of his death, the St. Louis 
Architectural Club feels that it has performed a patriotic 
duty and has also paid tribute to the first great American 
Architect. We also feel that the architects who designed 
this impressive Statehouse, Messrs. Tracy & Swartwout 
of New York, have handled their problem in a way that 
would entirely satisfy Thomas Jefferson.” 


PERSONALS 


RateH W. Hammett, holder of the Nelson Robinson Jr. 
Fellowship from Harvard, will sail some time in August 
for eighteen months of study and travel in Europe. Mr. 
Hammett was engaged as associate professor in archi- 
tecture at Harvard during the last year. 


Witt1AM H. KraArMer, ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, has 
removed his office to 4157 West 5th Street, at Western, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

JosEpH P. FLynn has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture at 217 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dana R. WESTERMAN has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture at 335 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Howarp H. HAuHN, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to Room 524, Madison Terminal Building, Chicago, III. 
Henry La Pointe, ARCHITECT, has removed his office to 
145 East Flagler Street, Miami, Florida. 

Antonio DiNarpo has become associated with William 
Koehl in the general practice of architecture. The new 
partnership will be known as Koehl and DiNardo, with 
offices in the Park Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Maurice Paris, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices to 
148-02 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

Cart HartzeLtius, ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, has removed 
his offices to 301 Madison Avenue, New York. 

ANnvDREW C. Jack has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture at 5005 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Announcement of Outing of the St. Louis Architectural Club. 
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Eugene Kennedy 


He KENNEDY, 


winner of the Rotch Scholar- 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1904. 
He was educated in the public schools in Boston; 
left High School in his third year, at sixteen, and 
went into the office of Mr. E. B. Stratton as office 
boy, where he remained one year. After this he served 
one year in Mr. Guy Lowell’s office, then one year with 
Mr. Charles Grece and a vear and a half in the office of 
Mr. Richard Arnold Fisher. At the time of his winning 
“The Rotch” he had been with the firm of Maginnis and 
Walsh for about a year. 

His advancement has been steady and consistant and 
his various moves were in the interest of such advancement. 
In fact Mr. Fisher predicted over a year ago that Mr. 
Kennedy would eventually be a strong Rotch contender. 


ship, was born in 


His whole course of architectural schooling has been 
through the courses maintained by the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club for “after hours students,’ and, though a 


frequent winner of high mentions in Beaux Arts work 
and the conjunctive problems with Harvard and Tech- 
nology students carried on at the Club through the co- 
operation of the architectural departments of these in- 
stitutions, he is the first direct winner of the Club’s school 
system alone. Eleven of the last nineteen winners of 
“The Rotch’ have been products of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Club Atelier, but in each of these cases the students 
have had the benefit of two years scholarship at Harvard 
or Tech, through a privilege formerly in existence but 
now abrogated. At the age of twenty, Mr. Kennedy is 
the youngest winner to date. He is a fine upstanding 


product of his own endeavor aided and guided by com- 


petent teachers, the Club is very proud of “Gene.” 


A SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING AND FILING 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 
by Emil Ginsburger, Architect, New York City. 


Apiek interesting discussion started in the February issue 
of Pencit Portnts and continued in subsequent num- 
bers, in regard to this important phase of efficiency in the 
architect’s office as well as among draftsmen prompts 
the writer to try to help such readers as are in- 
terested in this subject and who may have not fully 
developed a workable and elastic system, by describing 
the experience of many years in arranging architectural 
materials. 

It is gratifying to note that some of the correspond- 
ents have been travelling in the right direction, having 
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selected the Dewey Decimal System of Classification as 
their guide. They have no doubt found it, as did the 
writer, most simple and flexible, and adapted for ready 
expansion. It has been used by him as a_ labor-saving 
device, responsive to every need, during more than thirty- 
five years. 

It is very evident that only a fraction of the good could 
be gotten from a library without catalogues to tell the 
librarian and readers what the collection contained on 
any given subject. In the same way, architectural pub- 
lications become a useless mass of inaccessible material, 
often become an encumbrance in the office. Many a 
time has the writer seen a score of bound volumes spread 
on a table being ransacked, as it were, again and again, 
from cover to cover, in a vain search for some special 
illustration or other which has become imbedded some- 
where among them. This procedure is provoking and 
expensive. This could be prevented if a little time were 
taken each day to classify in a logical way, suitable material 
as it comes to hand. There can be no objection to binding 
the text, but there is no practical justification for in- 
cluding plates in the same volume unless one wishes just 
to keep the bound volumes to fill shelves and to accumulate 
dust. 

Away back in 1886, when the writer entered the ranks 
and his interest in his chosen calling became intense, the 
great need of conserving tracings of details and ornament, 
clippings from books, and magazines, architectural club 
catalogues, and even from the advertising pages, was soon 
apparent. For this purpose a loose leaf book, containing 
about 100 manilla sheets, thirteen inches by seventeen and 
one-half inches was selected. At first materials were 
pasted on both sides of the sheet; it was soon found that 
pasting on cne side only was more practicable. As the 
sheets became filled, the volume grew to be too unwieldy 
and cumbersome. Accordingly the book was discarded 
and a system of loose sheets of the above size was adopted. 
These sheets, of whatsoever size adopted, should not be 
of manilla paper, but rather of a medium weight bond 
paper, so that the edges may remain permanent, firm, 
and not discolored and brittle with age. 

As the sheets began to multiply and the writer’s system 
of classification did not seem to meet his needs, he became 
acquainted with the Dewey System of Decimal Classifi- 
cation published by the Library Bureau. It is now gener- 
ally used in libraries. 

This system was found to be a revelation. Having so 
simple and useful means at hand, the collection grew apace 
so that it includes some 1200 or more sheets, or approxi- 
mately 12,000 items. Reproductions of some of these sheets. 
are shown elsewhere in this number of Pencm Pornts. 
(See page 66.) Of course, these sheets only include com- 
paratively small cuts and details of design in general. Large 
plates are taken care of in a filing case in the same manner. 

An extension of the Dewey System of Classification 
as applied to architecture and design in general, and suit- 
able to an architect’s needs has been developed by the 
writer who hopes to publish it in the near future. 

The work or rather the pleasure of classifying archi- 
tectural materials will not only become a valuable asset 
to the office, but has also its cultural. value; it system- 
atizes draftsmen’s knowledge of forms and styles, and 
awakens a keener and broader interest in architecture 
and design. 

The Dewey Decimal Classification is founded on the 
division of the field of knowledge into nine main classes, 
numbered by the digits 1 to 9. Encyclopedias, Diction- 
aries, Periodicals belonging to no one of these classes, 
are given the mark 0, and thus form a tenth class. Each 
class is again divided into 9 divisions, general works be- 
longing to no division number. Divisions are divided into 
sections, the process being repeated as often as necessary. 

Thus, 729.5 means: Class 7 (Art), Division 2 (Archi- 
tecture), Section 9 (Architectural Design & Decoration), 
Subsection 5. (Decoration in Relief). 

The system really consists of two parts. One is the 
complete classification which unfolds, in proper order, all 
classes, divisions and sections, with all the subsections 
given under each section; the other is the index in which 
all heads of the table are arranged in one simple alphabet, 
with the class number of each referring to its exact place 
in the preceding table. 
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Examples of these are given below. 


CLASSIBICATION <EETTER A 
L25:20 


Abattoir 

Abbeys 726.11 
Academics WHE fs 
Acanthus Leaf 729.5121d 
Acroter 729.522d 
Adams_ Style 724.25 
Administration Buildings IES 
Africa N. Mohammedan 723.36 
Aisle 726.571 
Alabaster 729.531a5 
Alcazar Moorish 723.352 
Alhambra Moorish 723.351 
Altar (eS ool 


and so on. 


INDEX 

726.52 ChDYe CHURCHES 
726.52P Plans 
726.521 Frame 
726.522 Stone 
726.523 Brick 
726.524 Partly Masonry 
726.53 COUNTRY. CHURCHES 
{2053 Plans 
726.521 Frame 
726.522 Stone 
726.523 Brick 
726.524 Partly Masonry 
726.6 CATHEDRALS 
726.6a American 

6b English 

6c French 

6d German 

6e Italian 

6f Spanish 
726.7 MONASTERIES 
726.71 Abbeys 
726.72 Convents 
726.73 Ecclesiastical Dwellings 
726.8 MORTUARY 

81 Cemetery Chapels 

82 Memorial Chapels 

83 Vaults 


84. Tombs 


: PARIS PRIZE AWARDED 


HE Paris Prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 

tects has been awarded to Harry Kirt Bieg, twenty- 
four years old, a student of the Armour Institute of 
Technology in Chicago. This was the seventeenth award 
of the prize and the first time it has gone to Chicago. 

The following is a report of the Committee: 

“The Committee on the Paris Prize announces the re- 
sults of the Final Competition for the 17th Paris Prize of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. 

JUDGMENT :—July 15th, 1924. SUBJECT:—A Trans- 
portation Institute. JURY OF AW ARDS:—W. A. Delano, 
R. M. Hood, B. W. Morris, E. S. Hewitt, IE. F. Sanford, 
Jr., W. M. Kendall, G. Lowell, H. Van B. Magonigle, 
Davies Waid wAw ia EHarmons RH Pearce;-and oH, .©* 
Milliken, Chairman. 

AW ARDS:—PLACED FIRST AND FIRST MEDAL: 
—Harry K. Bieg, Edmund S. Campbell, Patron, Armour 
Institute of Technology, and Chicago Atelier, Chicago, 
Illinois. PLACED SECOND AND SECOND MEDAL: 
—Samuel R. Moore, Columbia University and Atelier 
Hirons, New York City, N. Y. PLACED THIRD AND 
SECOND MEDAL:—Percival Goodman, Atelier Licht, 
New York City, N.Y. PLACED FOURTH: AND SEC- 
OND MEDAL:—Elmer L. Babitsky, Atelier Wynkoop- 
Seymour, New York City, N. Y. HORS CONCOURS: 
—Andrew F. Euston, Atelier Hirons, New York City, 
INL SD 

DONOR OF PRIZE:—The Paris Prize Committee, Inc. 
EXHIBITION (FREE TO THE PUBLIC) :—At Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design, 126 East 75th Street, New York 
City, from July 16th to July 26th, inclusive (except 
Sunday ),—9 A, M. to 9 P, M.” 


POINTS 
THE DRAFTSMAN WITH A JOB 
ROM a reader we have received the following 
letter : 


’ 

“T was much interested in your article ‘The Draftsman 
with a Job.’ 

“It seems to me that there are only two ways for an 
architect, without private means, to establish himself in 
practice. One is to do work ‘on the side’ and the other 
is to save enough out of his pay envelope to keep things 
going until his practice is established. The first is dubbed 
by many architect$ ‘pernicious practice’ although many 
of them would not be practicing if they had not done work 
‘on the side’ themselves. The second way will not be 
possible for the majority at the present rate of remunera- 
tion. I believe I am a fair draftsman, having a good 
knowledge of architectural design and architectural en- 
gineering; yet, after twenty-six years of experience and 
study I find myself earning the magnificent salary of 
$40.00 per week. I have never undertaken work ‘on the 
side’ but I regret now that I did not do so years ago. 

“A draftsman should not rob his employer of his clients, 
but if he can obtain a connection which will eventually 
enable him to practice, he should not be discouraged.” 


THE-SMALE COUNTRY HOUSE: 
HE requirements of prospective owners of small 
country houses are set forth and a design based on 
these requirements is presented in an article “Here’s the 
House” by F. W. Ives, Farm Engineer in the August “Farm 
and Fireside,’ published by The Crowell Publishing Co., 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Letters from a large number of readers of that journal 
were taken as a basis for study, a score sheet was made on 
which were entered the requirements in order that the 
points mentioned most frequently might be determined. 
The resulting analysis shows what is probably a fairly 
close approximation to the requirements of people who 
want to build small country houses and the article is well 
worth reading for this reason. 


JHE SKETCH COMPEILEION: 


ee es are beginning to come in for the PENcIL 
Potnts SKkeTcH Competition for 1924. Now is the 
time to make sketches and send them along. By giving due 
consideration to matters of pictorial composition, by studying 
for a good arrangement of lines, of masses and of spots of 
light and dark, ete., and by giving thought to the technique, 
the sketches that one makes for the sake of studying the 
architecture of buildings can be given the _ pictorial 
qualities that go a long way toward making a successful 
sketch. Read the conditions of the Competition, the pro- 
gram may be found on page 106 of the June issue of 
Pencit Pornts or a copy of the conditions will be mailed 
free on request addressed to PENcm Points. 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN, IV 
(Continued from Page 57) 
ocean waves and rocks; waterfalls and brooks; Chinese 
ships; ladies from everywhere and architecture from the 
same places; ruins in Italy; trees in California and France. 
Everything beautiful interests him, and he draws it with 
facility and loves to do it. 

While it is chiefly as an architect and designer that 
Mr. Mullgardt is‘ known, his work as a draftsman, par- 
ticularly in the field of open-air sketching, is so full of 
qualities of imagination, romantic composition and _ spirited 
action as to justify a high rank among the modern masters 


of that craft. : 
Francis S. SWALEs. 


READER, Paul H. Smith, Wichita Kansas, sends 

in a blue print designed to fit the average note book 
and we have made a reproduction which does not show it 
perfectly, but which does give a general idea of the subject. 
Useful notes of this sort are desired for our “Here and 
There and This and That” department. Any little thing 
that some fellow has worked out that helps him let’s give 
to all the rest of the family. See page 71. 
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Architectural Model with Cycloramic Back- 

ground, by J. Bradbury Minott, Second 

Year Architectural Class, Pratt Institute. 
A. L. Guptill, Instructor. 


aAsCHItTBe€LURAL EXPOSITION 


O§& GREAT importance and interest to the profession, 
the building industry in general and to the public, 
will be the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition to 
be held in New York under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Architectural League of 
New York, jointly. The opening of the Exposition will 
coincide with the opening of the Convention of the A. I. A., 
April 20, 1925, and the Exposition will continue for two 
weeks from that date. The place will be the Grand 
Central Palace, where several floors will be occupied by the 
Exposition. 

The work of preparation has been going on actively 
for two months or more and is being carried forward 
vigorously, so it is assured that no pains will be spared 
to make this Exposition a realization of the intention of 
the A. I. A. and the League. D. Everett Waid, President 
of the A. I. A:, is Chairman of the General Committee; 
Harvey W. Corbett, President of the Architectural League 
of New York, is Chairman of the Exposition Committee; 
Charles H. Green is General Director; Walter T. Sweatt 
is Director of Exhibits. Howard Greenley is Director 
of Decorations, and effects may be expected that will 
equal the standard set by Mr. Greenley in his great work 
for the “Ball of the Gods” of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects at the Astor years ago, his more recent direc- 
tion of the Pageant that attended the presentation of the 
gold medal of the A. I. A. to Henry Bacon on the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington and the notable 
work he has done for various expositions in the past few 
years, 

The Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition will exert 
a beneficial influence throughout the country. It is a 
thing that concerns architects and all others identified with 
the building industry everywhere. It is under the direction 
of a national organization, the A. I. A., as well as of the 
League. Many able men are giving their best effort as 
officers and members of committees and they should have 
the co-operation of the profession in general to develop 
all the possibilities of the plan for this great Architectural 
and Allied Arts Exposition. _ 


Sane ‘ 


THE ARCHITECT’S LAW MANUAL 


NDER the title “The Architect’s Law Manual,” the 

publishers of Pencit Pornts have just brought out a 
book that is intended to give readily a grasp of the legal 
aspect of the practice of architecture and to serve as a 
ready reference when questions of a legal nature arise in 
the architect’s office. It is not intended to make the 
architect his own lawyer, but it is safe to say that the 
information it contains will often prevent the architect 
from getting into a position to need a lawyer, and will 
enable him to know in time when he does need to call 
in legal counsel. It is a readable book, as it is intended 
to be read and it is so indexed that any point can be looked 
up without difficulty, as it is intended as a reference book. 
It is clear, concise and orderly in arrangement. It is a 
good book for the student. 


The author of this book is Clinton H. Blake, Jr., A.M., 
L.L.B., who is well qualified as an authority on his sub- 
ject, through the experience he has gained in his extensive 
practice in this particular field. Mr. Blake is the author 
of several works on law in its relation to architecture 
and building and has taught the subject for a number 
of years. 


The contents includes chapters on The Business Side of 
Architecture, The Contract Between Architect and Client, 
The Contract Between Owner and Contractor, Represen- 
tations or Guarantees with Respect to Cost, Acting as 
Contractor or Principal, Sketches -and Plans, The Title 
to the Plans, Supervision, Competitions, Dealings with Cor- 
porations and with the Government, The Lien of the 
Architect, The Registration of Architects, The Architect 
as Agent, Termination of Architect’s Employment, Legal 
Don’ts for Architects. 

The book consists of two hundred fifty pages, is bound 
in library buckram and the price is five dollars. 


Design for Textile by Julia Black, First Year Design Class, 
Pratt Institute, Mary Starr Taylor, Instructor. 
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W ELL, here we are with a brand new heading for this 
department! The response to the little competition 
we announced has been most gratifying, 25 designs having 
been submitted. The one awarded first prize, reproduced 
above, was contributed by Mr. George H. Mertens, of 
Buffalo. We feel that he has caught unusually well the spirit 
ot this column, which may be described as a combination of 
the serious and the frivolous. There is a lighter side of 
life even in the practice of architecture and this is just 
the place for us to relax and give expression to it. Who 
shall say that fun is not just as important to us all as any 
of the other ingredients going to make up an eight hour 
day? Our congratulations and thanks to Mr. Mertens. 
Ruth W. Rogers, Shreveport, La., was placed second. 
William Puddington, Battle Creek, Michigan, third, and 
John P. Morgan of Pittsburgh fourth. Other designs de- 
serving special mention were submitted by, T. A. Hartman, 
Chicago, Louis Michael, New York, Anthony Hartig, 
Brooklyn, Stephen D’Amico, Jr., New Orleans, and M. K. 
McQuarrie, Kentville, N. S. 
As a matter of fact practically all of the designs possess 
considerable merit and we thank all of those who competed 


for the interest they have taken and the time they have 
spent. 


E recently spent a couple of days in Pittsburgh and 

had a grand time. All the architects and draftsmen 
we saw liked Prenctt Points and enjoy this department 
(maybe they did not mean it but they came through in 
great shape). And we spent a most enjoyable evening 
at one of the monthly meetings of the Pittsburgh Archi- 
tectural Club, where we found a splendid spirit of good- 


Posters designed by Ruth L. 


fellowship which cannot help but result to the advantage, 
not only of the members, but also to the city where such 
all organization exists. 


Now why can’t we have more good architectural clubs? 
We look over our subscription list and see in many places 
a considerable group of PENcmL PoINnTERS in which, so far 
as we know, there is no organization or meeting place for 
the architects and draftsmen. So much in the way of 
enjoyment and practical helps are possible that it seems 
too bad that more clubs are not organized. 


Let’s start something! Anyone interested is invited to 
get in touch with us as a preliminary step. We will furnish 
copies of by-laws’ of successful clubs, lists of architects 
and draftsmen in the various communities and some sug- 
gestions for getting things going. Exhibitions of various 
kinds can be held during the winter months, competitions 
can be arranged, and, in the summer, picnics with roast 
corn, watermelon and even broiled chicken are possibilities. 


NCE more we have an opportunity to thank the 
Lady from Minneapolis, Ruth L. Gerth, for an in- 
teresting contribution to this department. The above en- 
graving shows small reproductions of eight transparent 
lighted posters designed by Mrs. Gerth for the Woman’s 
Activities Exhibit recently held in Minneapolis. The ex- 
hibits were grouped according to their character and above 
each booth one of the posters, size 22 x 28, appeared. 
The reproductions of course do not show the colors. 
Now why don’t some of the other talented girls who 
read Pencit Points send along some contributions? You 
are as welcome here as the flowers of May! 
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Gerth, for the Woman's Activitics Exhibition in Minneapolis. 
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HERE is a little item contributed by a reader either too 
modest or too shy to disclose his identity. 

In writing specifications do not say “as shown on the 
plans” or refer to the “plans and specifications” because 
here is how the legal fraternity look at it. 

Lawyer to witness:— You say the building does not 
correspond or agree with the plans. Will you point out 
one discrepancy ? 

Witness:— The plans call for 2” 
and the contractor put in 2” x 8”. 

Lawyer:— Will you please point out on the plan where 
the 2” x 12” floor joist are called for? 


x 12” floor joist 


Witness:— (Takes roll of plans and points to required 
place) Here : ‘ 
Lawyer :— But that is not a plan, that is a section 


R. EDWARD B. LEE, Chamber of Commerce, Pitts- 

burgh, would like to secure copies of Pencm. Points 
for January, February and April 1921 to complete his 
files. 

Mr. Thos. A. Fahey, 4945 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. needs a copy of March 1922. In exchange he offers 
either June 1920 or February or March 1921. 

Mr. G. E. McDonald, Jr., 141 East Broad St.,. Columbus 
Ohio, can supply to anyone requiring them June, August 
and September 1920. 

Mr.. Birch D. Eastwood, 613 Liberty National Bank 
Bldg., Waco, Texas, wants copies of January, February 
March and April 1922. 

Mr. George Ruhl, 2928 Dumaine St., New Orleans, 
La. desires copies February, March, April, May, August 
and September 1921. 

Mr. Andrew Adorno, Box 87, Portland, Conn. would 
like to purchase Penctm Portnts complete. 

Mr. W. Langcake, 109 Grove Lane, Denmark Hill, 
London S E 5 is anxious to secure a copy of PENcIL 
Points. for December 1923. 


ey ee are a couple of interesting grotesque sketches 
done by Mr. Rudolf*von Huhn at Ogunquit, Maine. 
Mr. von Huhn’s work has received notable recognition 
from critics. 


Sketch by Rudolf von Huhn, 
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Sketch by Rudolf von Huhn. 


ARCHITECTURAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


‘THE William Adams Delano Trophy for the Men’s 
Singles has been secured and is now on exhibition in 
the display window of the Architects Samples Corporation, 
101 Park Ave., N. Y. City. 


In addition to this beautiful cup, the following prizes 
will be awarded: Gold Medal to the winner; Gold filled 
Medal to the other finalist; Silver Medals to the other two 
semi-finalists; Bronze Medals to the other four winners 
in the qualifying round. Details concerning these medals 
are being worked out by a Medal Committee composed of 
A. E. Watson (Donn Barber) chairman, A. M. Koch (P. 
V. Stout), D. M. Plumb (Walker & Gillette), J. H. D. - 
Williams (Delano & Aldrich), and A. F. Darrin (Holmes 
& Winslow), ex-officio. 


By special invitation of Mr. Delano, semi-final and 
final matches of this tournament will be played on Saturday, 
August 30th, on the courts at his estate at Syosset, Long 
Island. This invitation is extended to all contestants 
and to a limited number of guests. Suggestion has been 
made that a motor bus be chartered to convey the party 
there and back. How about it? 


Complete Entry List for the 1924 Tournament. 


BRONX 1 Val Kennedy 
2 F. M. Refert 


Dodge Reports 
Dodge Reports 


3 en Rew Golean York & Sawyer 
4 R. De Joannis Charles M. Hart 
A. R. Tron F. L. Ackerman 
E. S. Marrotte Walker & Gillette 
A. R. Stanley Dodge Reports 
A. E. Watson Donn Barber 
MAN A 1 Paul Singer Warren & Wetmore - 
John Alger Dodge Reports : 
George Keyser Schultz & Weaver 
M. W. Hopkins Delano & Aldrich 
Max Zimmerman Treanor & Fatio 
5. Mee Balm Kenneth Murchison 
RAE Pion Moran, Maurice & Proctor 
D. M. Plumb Walker & Gillette 
MAN B 1 Geo. A. Flanagan Donn Barber 
Robert Searing Delano & Aldrich 
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H. M. Barone Treanor & Fatio 
A. V. Bell Dodge Reports 
S. A. Minoli Arnold W. Brunner 
William Pennell Alfred Hopkins 
(vacancy ) 
D. E. Soper Holmes & Winslow 
WEST. A. M. Duncan Walker & Gillette 
He. Barton Helmle & Corbett 
W. S. Boice York & Sawyer . 
A. D. R. Cowley Delano & Aldrich 
F. H. Crossley York & Sawyer 
C. A. Minoprio Carrere & Hastings 
T. E. McMullen Delano & Aldrich 
L. I. Nichols Delano & Aldrich 
Nive W. E. Meissner Delano & Aldrich 
G. A. Betschick York & Sawyer 
H. C. Briggs Dodge Reports 
J. Dodd York & Sawyer 


o2) 


. R. Elder 
E. Goddard 
acancy ) 
. E. Arnold 
eath W. Lawson 
Cohen 
. F. Darrin 
Gee leaBart 
allace Herrick 
A. Nyholm 
acancy ) 
. F. Stoeckel 
bert M. Koch 
S. Dimmock 
. A. Cartier 
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Darrin 

L. Finlayson 
. Moscowitz 
mae, Otte 

. Sheppard 

. W. McBurney 
e212 Peri 

. Jaeger, Jr. 
M. R. Johnke 
6 W. A. Delano 
7 (vacancy) 

8 R. W. Sexton 
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5 
6 
7 
8 
1 
Zz 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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1 
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3 
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Four vacancies remain open, 
are invited. A. 
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Dodge Reports 
Holmes & Winslow 


American Architect 
Dwight P. Robinson 
Donn Barber 

Holmes & Winslow 
Cornell Iron Works 
George B. Post & Sons 
Penrose V. Stout 


John Russel Pope 

Penrose V. Stout 

McKim, Mead & White 
Moran, Maurice & Proctor 


.H. D. Williams Delano & Aldrich 


Thompson—Starrett Co. 
Edward F. Fanning 

York & Sawyer 

Delano & Aldrich 

York & Sawyer 

Peabody, Wilson & Brown 
Alfred Di Blasi 

Delano & Aldrich 
Dwight P. Robinson 
Delano & Aldrich 


American Architect 

to which prospective players 
F. DARRIN Secretary 
949 Park Place Brooklyn 
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Temperance Hall, Geelong Victoria, Australia. 
by J. R. Wilson 
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Diagram of Method of Drawing Perspectives, Contributed by Paul H. Smith, Wichita, Kansas. 
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The Student in the Of fice—Landing His lirst Job—R. B. Wills, Boston, with apologies to Briggs. 


NEW YORK BOWLERS TO: PEAY BASEBAEL 


UMMER sports are the most difficult of all activities 

for any city club to take up, no matter how well organ- 
ized it may be. However, it is a problem that must be 
met sooner cr later if New York is going to have a club. 
Ata recent meeting of the Executive Board of the Archi- 
tectural Bowling League of N. Y. (which is organizing 
the movement for a club for architectural men) it was 
decided that baseball, being the most popular American 
suinmer sport, would be the best activity to branch into 
first. 

In accordance with this, Mr. M. L. J. Sheffer, of James 
Gamble Rogers’ Office, 367 Lexington Ave:, was appointed 
Chairman of a Baseball Committee, with Mr. C. J. Jordan, 
of Alfred C. Bossom’s office, 680 Fifth Ave., to assist 
him in a secretarial capacity. Mr. Sheffer, besides being 
a good Bowler, is a very enthusiastic Baseball Fan and 
we are very fortunate in having the unselfish co-operation 
ot such a live-wire leader. 


The following representatives were present at a meeting 
which the Chairman called in his office Wednesday, July 
2nd :— 

Warren & Wetmore 

Alfred C. Bossom 

McKenzie Voorhees & Gmelin 

Guilbert & Betelle 

W. L. Stoddart 

Thomas W. Lamb 

Starrett & VanVleck 

George B. Post & Sons 

James Gamble Rogers 


Mr. A. N. Griffin 
Mr. C. J. Jordan 
Mr. G. R. Paradies 
Mr. G. T. Forman 
Mr. J. R. MacGuiness 
Mr. E. D, Thomas 
Mr. J. E. Quigley 
Mr. W. E. Herrick 
Mr. M. L. Sheffer 
Chairman 
Messrs. Griffin, Quigley, and MacGuiness were appointed 
as a committee of three to draw up a schedule of games. 
A set of rules and regulations acceptable to the various 


he 


representatives were adopted also. Many of the teams 
are now practicing and a number of games will have been 
played before this issue of Pencil Points is off the press. 

Our hats are off to Messrs. Sheffer and Jordan for 
their efforts to further Good Fellowship im the Archi- 
tectural Profession. 


The Officers of the League wish to announce that they 
have secured the bowling alleys in the Hotel Shelton for 
the coming season. We shall have the exclusive use of 
these alleys three nights a week, together with the con- 
veniences of this large and modern club hotel. 

The Hotel Shelton will now be our Headquarters and 
all communications should be sent to N. T. Valentine, 
Secretary Architectural Bowling League of N. Y., Hotel 
Shelton, New York City. 


! I ‘HE prize for the best contribution to the July number 
goes to Mr. Meyer Katzman, New York, for his 
sketch from a window in George B. Post’s Office. 


HERE is a nomination for the champion architectural 
family of the Universe—The Orlopp Brothers of 
California—six of them, Paul, Harry, Don, Stanley, Gene 
and Ward, all architectural draftsmen. Any other entries 
for first place in this event? 


LAD to see work from Australian Pencm Pornters, 

What’s the matter with good old England? We have 
lots of readers there but they do not send us their stuff, 
Maybe some bold and venturesome draftsman from London 
or Liverpool, Edinburgh or Glasgow or somewhere else 
will throw conservatism to the winds and. let us look at 
some of his _ sketches! 
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Sketch by James Francis Keally, Oxford. 


Sketch by D. J. Moir, Window in Welwick Church, 


East York. 
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Sketch by James Francis Keally, Cambridge. 


Sketch by Kenneth Geerlings, 
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Book Plate Used by Mr. and Mrs. Frankenberger in 
Books. The Sketch is of Their Home. 


“On Bear Skin Neck,” Rockport, Mass. 
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Design for Wrought Iron Lanterns at Main Entrance, Home of George W. Vanderbilt 
C., Hunt & Hunt, Architects. Reproduced at the Exact Size 


of the Original Drawing, Scale 1% m. = 1 ft. 
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Designs for Metal Work for the Home.of George W. Vanderbilt, at Biltmore, N. C. 
Hunt & Hunt, Architects. At the left, Design for West Loggia Lanterns, 
scale 1% in. = 1 ft. At the night—Design for Lanterns at 
Main Entrance, scale 34 in. = 1 ft. 
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Measured and Drawn by Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 
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Bay of Court-Yard, Ducal Palace, Urbino. Measured and Drawn by Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr. 
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House for Mr. I. Jones Cobin, Beacon Ffill, Port Washington, L. I. Harry C. Starr, Architect. 
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Architect. 


Construction Details. House for Mr. I. Jones Cobin, 
Henry C. Starr, 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


ITEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 
IDINIRAD SEVGL 
‘By Otto GAERTNER 


In this series of notes Mr. Otto Gaertner, A.I.A., Asso- 
ciate Member American Society of Civil Engineers, is 
treating of a number of the minor matters of construction 
that are troublesome unless the architect happens to have 
met a similar problem previously—matters of a more or 
less special nature.—Eb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(Garages, continued)—Stairs and elevators should be en- 
closed in fireproof towers with the openings protected 
with stationary or automatic self-closing fire windows and 
standard self-closing fire doors. They should be covered 
by approved skylights and the walls should extend above 
the roof. If they are enclosed in brick towers and the 
towers are not standard there would probably be a charge 
of five cents per hundred dollars added to the basic in- 
surance rate. If plank floor construction is used with 
self closing doors there would also be an extra charge 
of five cents and if the doors and other details were not 
of the standard requirements there would be an extra 
charge of ten cents. There is also an extra charge of ten 
cents whenever the shaft or well is an open one. We 
have previously treated of the proper construction for 
stairwells and elevator shafts. The more fireproof they are 
the better. 

There are some items which do not come under con- 
struction but which are charged for in accordance with 
rulings made from time to time by the insurance rating 
bureaus. These rulings are made to meet with conditions 
found in building and may be affected by the design or 
construction of the building. Under this heading come 
communicating openings from one part of the building 
to another, or from the garage building to another build- 
ing adjoining it. Also the items of tenants, faults of 
management, exposure to other structures, locations in cer- 
tain districts and special departments such as painting and 
varnishing, paint and varnish storage, upholstering, etc., 
come under this heading. When bearing these and similar 
items in mind the architect can design and construct the 
building in such a way as to facilitate the use of the build- 
ing and so as to eliminate as many faults of management 
as possible. Under faults of management come care of 
ashes, furnaces, greasy or oily clothing, waste or rags, 
rubbish and sweepings, packing materials, boilers, et cetera, 
Some other items are conditions of gas brackets, stoves, 
hot plates, and tubing; conditions of chimneys, smoke 
stacks, ““No Smoking”’ signs, steam pipes, stoves, stove pipes, 
and the locations of open flame and heating apparatus 
and utensils. 

On account of the danger of fire from the explosion of 
gasoline vapors which are heavier than air it is desirable 
to have boilers and furnaces cut off from the garage 
section of the building. Preferably they should be above 
the basement, and not in the basement, when they are not 
so cut off. In the former case there would be a charge of 
fifteen cents per hundred dollars added to the base rate, 
whereas in the latter case the added charge would be 
twenty-five cents. If the heating is done by stoves the 
extra charge would be ten cents. For open fire heat 
the extra charge would also be ten cents or more. Open 
fires for forges would come under the same heading. 

The inside finish of the garage section of a building 
also affects the insurance rates. We often see metal 
ceilings and walls in frame and non fire-proof buildings 
but in general they are not recognized as in the event 
of fire they would shrivel and not be fire retardant. In 
masonry building, non-fire proof, if the walls and ceil- 
ings are plastered on wood lath there would be an extra 
charge of five cents for each but this extra charge would 
not be incurred in a frame building. Where the finish 
on the walls or ceilings of a non-fireproof masonry build- 
ing is of wood, cloth, or of a paper product, an extra 
charge of ten cents per hundred dollars is made for each. 
In a frame building only one half this charge is made 
for such finishes. Very often special consideration will 
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be given for stud partitions filled with gypsum blocks, metal 
lathed, and plastered on both sides with gypsum plaster 
applied in three coats. Such partitions are claimed to 
resist a hot fire for hours, 


Another source of fire is the garage repair pit. Oil 
and gasoline are apt to flow into a pit unnoticed and oil 
soaked rags and waste are apt to fall into it and re- 
main there unnoticed until spontaneous combustion takes 
place. For pits with wood sides and wood floors a charge 
of twenty-five cents is added to the base rate. If the wood 
floors are omitted and there are dirt floors instead, the 
extra charge is only fifteen cents. The extra charge for 
concrete, stone, and brick pits is still less. Such pits if 
not provided with a drain are charged for at ten cents 
above the base rate. If they are provided with a drain 
the added charge is only five cents. 


When a commercial garage is used by only one con- 
cern rather than by several, there is no divided responsi- 
bility and more attention is paid to the proper maintenance 
of the building. Therefore when a garage is used ex- 
clusively for the automobiles of one concern a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent is generally made. It has been 
found that the more floors containing automobiles the 
greater is the fire hazard so that if vehicles are kept above 
or below the grade level, an extra charge is made for 
each one thousand square feet of accommodation on 
each such floor. This extra charge is five cents per 
hundred dollars. 

But the type of work that is to be done in the building 
also affects the insurance rates. The larger the amount 
of the work, the larger the fire risk. While the architect 
cannot control this factor, it is interesting to know how 
the insurance authorities are apt to deal with it. For the 
construction work on automobiles there is usually an extra 
charge of twenty-five cents, and for repair work, an extra 
charge of five cents is usually made for each hand instead 
of one. For the use of power machinery there is an extra 
charge of five cents and for the use of the oxygen process 
for cleaning engine cylinders there is an extra charge vary- 
ing from twenty-five cents to fifty cents. For the use of 
a gasoline spray for cleaning automobiles, the most 
dangerous work performed, the extra charge is one dollar. 

Charges also vary in accordance with the amount of 
fire protection available. Often fire pails and fire ex- 
tinguishers are found defective, in which case an added 
charge of ten cents is made. Often apparatus is installed 
even though it does not meet with the requirements of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters and, of course, such ap- 
paratus is not recognized and the rates are established as 
if the apparatus were not installed at all. A deduction of 
five cents is made from the base rate if the building is ade- 
quately supplied with approved stand pipes and fire hose. 

A further reduction of three cents per hundred is made 
if an improved auxiliary fire alarm is installed. When 
there are three public fire hydrants located within two 
two hundred feet of the building a deduction of three 
cents per hundred is made. If there are only two public 
fire hydrants located within two hundred feet of the 
building and a standard private outside hose supply is 
provided together with approved fire drills at sufficient in- 
tervals, five cents may be deducted from the base rate. 
This is, of course, when the insurance is figured on the 
protected basis as previously mentioned. When the in- 
surance is reckoned on the unprotected basis a deduction of 
ten cents per hundred will be deducted if there is an abun- 
dant supply of water with ample pressure and several 
hydrants are placed within two hundred feet of the build- 
ing. In this case, however, the employees must have fire 
drills at frequent intervals under proper supervision. 
Standard hose equipment must be included under these con- 
ditions. Sometimes private hydrants are connected with 
public water supply and are recognized as proper equip- 
ment and as being entitled to more economical classifica- 
tion than the standard basic rate. Under certain condi- 
tions additional deductions may be made if approved equip- 
ment is installed. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeuest, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PEeNciIL Pornts. 


Specimens of Bronze Work.—Brochure showing bronze 
name plates, tablets for business buildings, memorials, 
etc. and a selection of architectural bronze features 
Suitable for banks and many other types of modern 


DuULldine-s32, pp: 1% =x-~ 9%. Chicago Architectural 
Bronze Co., 4740 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


O-B Valves.— Illustrated handbook showing complete 
line of valves including packless radiator valves and 
other types useful in modern buildings. Drawings and 
complete specification data. 108 pp. 6 x 9. Handsome 
binding. Ohio LIirass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Ash Hoists.— Book No. 5073 illustrating and describing 
complete line of ash handling equipment. Sectional 
drawings and complete data. 32 pp. 6x 9. Herbert 
Morris, Inc, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Waterproofing.—Loose-leaf portfolio. Standard filing 


size. Contains complete data on waterproofing com- 
pounds. Specifications. ACO ee LlOriet OO. LOLN = blag. 
Mone island City, N. x: 

Theatre Seating.—lIllustrated catalog and handbook 


covering subject of seating for the modern theatre and 
auditorium. Wrofusely illustrated. 8% x 11. 64 pp. 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Published by the same firm. School Furniture. Uniform 
with the above. Covering especially all types of seating suitable 

for school use. 48 pp. 8% vw 11. 

Stairs tor Better Built Homes.—<Attractive illustrated 
booklet covering subject of staiis and stairways in the 
modern residence. Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Rodd Floors of California Redwood Blocks.—Booklet 
illustrated in color covering subject of block flooring 
for all conditions requiring great durability. Specifica- 
tions for mills, department stores, hospitals, hotels, ete. 
The Rodd Co., Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clark Jewel Gas Stoves.—Catalog No. 119 covers full 
line of cooking equipment with oven heat regulators 
and other modern attachments. Suitable for residences, 
hotels, club houses, etc. 70 pp. 5 x 9. George M. Clark 
& Company, 179 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Solid Metal Double Hung Window.—Bulletin A-1l. De- 
tail sheet showing construction with specifications. 
Standard filing size. S. H. Pomeroy Co., Ine., 282 E. 


134th St., New York. 

Curtis Lighting.—Loose-leaf booklet with color plates. 
Detail plate forms and much other useful information 
on the subject of modern illumination. Standard filing 
size. Curtiss lightine, Ine, 1119.0W. Jackson Blvd), 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business Floors.—Booklet with color plates covering 
subject of modern flooring for all types of business 
buildings including offices, banks, hotels, stores, 
restaurants, theatres, libraries, churches, schools, club 
rooms, hospitals, ete. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

The Mileor Manual.—Data Book No. 20. Covers ma- 
terials and methods of fireproof construction. Many 
drawings. Typical details applicable to a wide variety 
of buildings. 64 pp. 8% x 11. Milwaukee Corrugating 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Published by the same firm, Metallic Construction for the 
Modern Home. Booklet showing application of Milcor products 
to the modern residence. Color plates and much useful data. 
20 pp. 8% vw 11. 

Through the Ages.—Monthly illustrated magazine deal- 
ing with marble for both exterior and interior use. The 
June issue has an interesting article on Gothic Archi- 


tecture in Belgium and Holland with illustrations in 
sepia. 70 pp. 8% x 11. National Association of Marble 


Dealers, 242 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Ebeo” Ventilated Toilet Fixtures.—Bulletin “I” 
eovers subject of modern plumbing specialties for 
schools, public institutions and factories. Roughing-in 
drawings and much useful data. 32) PD: 8% x 11. 
D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Watson Electric Elevators.—Portfolio of blue prints 
showing ten working drawings of typical elevator and 
dumbwaiter installations, suitable for application in 
many types of buildings. Watson Elevator Co., Inc., 
407 West 36th Street, New York. : 

Fenestra Casements.—Booklet announcing new Fenestra 


line. Detail drawings, interiors, drawings covering 
screening and shading, etc. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Detroit 


Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Present Day Schools.—Illustrated brochure covering 
the application of terra cotta to modern school build- 
ings. 32 pp. 8% x 11. National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 

Better Banks.—lIllustrated brochure treating of modern 
bank buildings, large and small. AW” Jaya. 8340 Dd. 
National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New 
York City. 

Dangler Gas Ranges.—Catalog No. 205. Showing full 
line of equipment suitable for all types of buildings and 
uses. 50 pp. 7x 10. Dangler Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POINTS 


Color in Architecture.—Brochure illustrated in color 
and with numerous engravings in sepia, on the basic 
principles of the application of color in available me- 
diums. 8% x 11. 38 pp. National Terra Cotta Society, 
19 West 44th St., New York City. 

Arktite Cireuit-Breaking Plugs and Receptacles.— 
Bulletin No. 2055 covers this new line of electrical ap- 
pliances suitable for many uses. Standard filing size. 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Ventadoor.—Booklet showing line of ventilators 
for doors, transoms, ete. Specifications. Van Zile Ven- 
tilating Corpn., 280 Madison Ave., New York. 

Onliwon Paper Towels.—Sample packet with descrip- 
tive matter covering wall cabinets for use in public 
buildings, offices, ete. A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta—Monthly magazine. Volume 
Vill, Number 1 deals with subject of flashings. Specifi- 
cations for sheet copper work, construction drawings, 
flashing details. A useful addition to the library of 
every architect, specification writer and draftsman. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 850 Madison Ave., New York. 

“White” Efficiency Homes.—A. I. A. classification 
35-N-9. Attractive brochure illustrated with twenty 
original residence designs with elevations and floor plans 


of each. Description of ‘White’ Space-saving Devices. 
32 pp. 8% x ll. The “White” Door Bed Co., 130 No. 
Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


E S Bulletin.—The issue for June contains an interesting 
article on the arrangement of dumbwaiters for different 
conditions and much useful data. Standard filing size. 
Elevator Supplies Co., 1515 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 

Evernu Hard Rubber Seats.—Catalog A. Complete in- 
formation for the specification writer. Sectional draw- 
ings, methods of application, etc. Standard filing size. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Furniture for the Drafting Room.—Catalog F-24.— 
New catalog showing up-to-date line of drafting room 
furniture and equipment. Useful wherever drafting is 
done. 40 pp. 6x 9. C. F. Pease Co., 874 North Franklin 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Fighting Rust With Sublimed Blue Lead.—Treatise on 
the subject fully illustrated showing modern methods of 
fighting corrosion of materials of construction. Cloth 
bound. 80 pp. 6 x 9. Eagle-Picher Lead Co., 208 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Suggestions for Architects and Their Clients.—Num- 
ber Four. Booklet with four pages of color plates show- 
ing the highest class of bathroom equipment for the 
luxurious modern residence. Standard filing size. 
Crane Company, 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Published by the same firm. A complete Service for 
Engineers and Their Clients. Number one. Folder with colon 
plates outlining scope of this service which will also interest 
many members of the architectural profession. 

Durafiex Flooring.—Booklet describing this flooring, 
its uses, specifications, methods of application, detail 
drawings, etc. Standard filing size. The Duraflex Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

Ruud Water Heaters.—Loose-leaf 
folio giving complete information on the subject. Large 
layout sheets, complete instructions for installing, sec- 
tions, details, specifications, etc. 8% x 11. Ruud Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruud Delineator.—A great convenience 
ing room in securing proper perspective 
Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alpha Aids.—No. 38. This issue contains an inter- 
esting article on Rural Sanitation with drawings and 
other data. Also an article on Cement Driveways and 
a New England Cottage with elevation, plans and sec- 
tions. Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 

“Sterling” Engineers Wye Level A. B.—18—Folder 
describing this equipment. Also transits convertible 
levels, etc. Warren-Knight Co., 136 N. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The “Richmond” Manual.—Handbook covering heating 
specialties. Data on chimneys, vacuum cleaners, and 
many other accessories. Convenient pocket size. 204 
pp. Richmond Radiator Company, 1480 Broadway, New 
York. 

How to use Valspar on Furniture.—Useful booklet 
with directions and _ specifications. Valentine & Co., 
456 4th Ave., New York. 

Published by the same firm. How to Use Valspar on Inte- 
rior or Exterior Work and How to Use Valspar on Floors. 
Elastica Specifications.—Specification covering exterior 
wall coating on old or new work. Standard filing size. 

American Materials Co., 101 Park Ave., New York. 

Craftex.—Folder illustrated with color plates showing 
methods of applying this modern material on interior 
wall surfaces. Textures and colors illustrated and de- 
scribed. Specifications. Standard filing size. The Craftex 
Co., 101 Park Ave., New York. 

Non-Cracking Terrazzo Flooring.—Data sheet showing 
improved method of laying floors of this type introduc- 
ing new factor in floor design. Diagrams and full infor- 
mation. 8% x11. L. Del Turco & Bros., Harrison, N. J. 

The Cutler Mail Chute.—lIllustrated booklet describing 
this type of equipment for mailing letters from the 
upper stories of buildings. 12 pp. 7 x 10. The Cutler 
Mail Chute Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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PENCIL 


Built-Up Roofing for Modern School 
A. I. A. standard classification 12B14. Booklet covering 
subject illustrated by 50 examples of modern school 
structures of various types and sizes. Specifications 
and other useful datas 36) ppe . Ses Lie Philips Carey 
Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm. Specifications for Built-up Roof- 
ing. Hight specifications covering different problems with de- 
tail drawings covering flashings, etc. 24 pp. 8x11. Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings. Catalog No. 1862, showing application of 
asbestos and magnesia products for insulating purposes. Spec- 
tfications, much technical data, diagrams and tables. 70 pp. 
Grace Os 


Anti-Slip Treads.—Bulletins describing Carborundum, 
Bronzalum and Feralun treads. Text on stair and side 
walk hazards. American Abrasive Metals Co., 50 
Church St., New York City. 


Specifications and Working Details.—Covers 
stucco base, plaster base and insulating base. 
tions for mixing and applying, details, 
specifications. 8 full page plates. 20 pp. 8 x 11. The 
Bishopric Mfg. Co., 110 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Win-Dor Casement Window Operators.—Catalog No. 
9 describing modern casement hardware, sectional draw- 
ings and standard half size details. 14 pp. 8% x 11. 
The Casement Hardware Co., 235 Pelouze Bldg., Chicago, 
IBLE 


Celotex Specifications.—Loose-leaf folder with large 
sample of material. Complete specifications for all uses, 
details of construction covering exterior finishing for 
frame buildings, sheathing for brick veneer buildings, 
roof insulation and a variety of other uses. 8% x 11. 
The Celotex Co., 645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Donley Book of Fireplaces.—Illustrated brochure 
showing drawings and photographs of many attractive 


Buildings.— 


stucco, 
Instruc- 
drawings and 


fireplaces. Large sheet showing drawings of construc- 
tion. “Lé-pp: 9) <7 1255 "Dhe, Ponley Brothers. Coy 13933 
Miles Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Store Front Construction.—Full size details showing 
Kawneer construction. lke >.@) PAU Kawneer Mfg. Co., 
Niles, Mich. 


Craftsmanship in Wrought Iron.—Handsomely illus- 
trated brochure with full page plate in sepia showing 
examples of wrought iron craftsmanship. 24 pp. 8 x 11. 
Ferro Studio, Inc., 228 East 150th St., New York City. 


Theatrical Lighting Equipment and Effeects.—Catalog 
and handbook covering line of specialties, technical data 
on the subject, tables and specification data. 76 pp. 
6 x 9. Display Stage Lighting Co., Inc., 344 West 44th 
St., New York City. 


Andersen Window Frames.—Illustrated booklet with 
drawings covering design and construction of window 
frames. 24 pp. 8 x 11. Andersen Lumber Co., Bayport, 
Minn, 


Doors for the Home and for the Public Library.—Two 
special bulletins covering modern metal equipment for 
these two classes of buildings. Entrances, elevator en- 
closures, stairs, halls and fire exits, corridor and com- 
municating doors and doors for special uses are con- 
sidered. Specifications and diagrams showing construc- 
tion and suggestions for ordering. 8% x 11. 16 pp. 
Dahlstrom Metallic. Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Brass Pipe for Water Service.—Bulletin B-1 mono- 
graph on the subject, typical layouts and valuable en- 
gineering data for architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors, 834 x 11. 32 pp, The American: Brass Co; Water-= 
bury, Conn. 


Kohler Specifications.—Loose-leaf book containing il- 
lustrations of the Kohler line of plumbing fixtures with 
specifications therefor. St4y ex oles Kohler Company, 
Kohler, Wis. 


Published by the same firm “Enameled Plumbing Ware,” 
booklet describing processes of manufacturing and illustrating 
correctly equipped bathrooms and kitchens and many special 
fies; 48 pp. 6% x 8. 


Gold-Seal Treadlite Tile.—Handsome brochure in color 
on the subject of modern floor treatment. Many designs 
suitable for a large variety of uses. Suggestions for 
every type of building. Specifications. 40 pp. 8% x 11. 
Bonded Floors Co., 1421 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Published by the same firm. Hospital Floors, a booklet 
dealing with this important subject. Illustrated in color. 
Distinctive Floors.—Folder illustrated in color with 
twelve plates showing different patterns of Gold-Seal 
Rubber Tile. Standard Specifications for Installing Bat- 
tleship Linoleum over Concrete. A. I. A. File 28 covers 
standard practice for this material. 


Frink Lighting Service for Hospitals.—Catalog cover- 
ing special lighting equipment required for this type of 
building.» 12) pp. BStaess a eels PPS rinkyee24 the Stamcs 
10th Ave., New York City. 

Published by the same firm “Lighting Service for Stores,” 

24 pp., and “Picture Lighting,’ 24 pp. 
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Solid Steel Reversible Windows.—Illustrated Booklet 
No. 1-24 covering equipment for office buildings, schools, 
hospitals and other structures. Sectional drawings and 


details. 20 pp. 9 x 12. Crittall Casement Window Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Published by the same firm “Crittall Casements,” catalog 
No. 22, profusely illustrated with exterior views, sections, 
details, etc. Includes standard and special hardware. 76 pp. 
Oeecele. 


Your Home Screened the Higgin Way.—Attractive il- 
lustrated booklet on subject of screening and weather- 
strips. 14 pp. Color plates. 8% x 11. Higgin Mfg. Co., 
Newport, Ky. 


Limestone Homes.—Portfolio of a series of designs pre- 
pared by a leading firm of architects. 12 rendered per- 
spectives, floor plans and complete information. 8% x 11. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 784, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


Temperature Regulation.—Technical bulletin on sub- 


ject of temperature regulation under all conditions. 
Complete technical data, charts, etc. 16 pp. 8% x 11. 
The Fulton Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Published by the same firm “Sylphon Specialties,” series 
of loose leaf bulletins giving accurate engineering data on 
heating specialties, temperature and pressure controlling in- 
struments, valves, etc. Should be in the files of every spec- 
ification writer, architect and draftsman. 


China Bathroom Accessories.—Catalog F. Illustrates 
and describes complete Fairfacts line including medicine 
cabinets, and price lists. 16 pp. 8% x 9. The Fairfacts 
Co:, “Ine: 2384W- d4the st.) Nye ee: 


Published by the same firm, “The Perfect Bathroom,” de- 
scribing most modern conveniences and necessities. Uniform 
in style and size with above. ; 


Olde Stonesfield Roofs.—Brochure with color plates il- 
lustrating artistic roofs and walks. BHighteen subjects. 
51% x 6%. The John D. Emack Co., 112 South 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Announcement of the Outing of the Architectural Club of 
New Haven, Conn. 
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OW that summer is over and everyone will 
N soon be back on the job, why not plan to get 

as much good as possible out of club activities 
during the coming months? If there is an archi- 
tectural club in your city or town, why not put your 
best effort back of it in your spare time, whether 
you are an architect or a draftsman? If there is 
no local club, why not organize one? 

The value of the architectural club to all men en- 
gaged in architectural work has becn recogn zed by 
Penci, Points right along and we are stronger 
for the club idea now than ever before. If you have 
read the brief biographies we have published of young 
men who have distinguished themselves by winning 
scholarships, by making sketches of special interest, 
etc., you must have been impressed by the part 
some architectural club has played in the develop- 
ment of almost every one of these men. This 
feature alone justifies all the effort necessary to 
form and maintain architectural clubs. In addi- 
tion, there is the benefit to the great body of archi- 
tectural men who take part in the club activities in 
one way or another. Probably the men who benefit 
as much as anyone are the men who give their time 
to the conduct of the club work or co-operate in 
the carrying out of the program. 

The greatest benefit unquestionably is the sense 
of unity of purpose between draftsman and archi- 
architect that grows in a_ well-conducted archi- 
tectural club. 

The architect who has little time, under the pres- 
sure of his practice, to pass on to the men in his 
drafting room the results of his study and ex- 
perience, finds an opportunity to reach a much 
larger circle in addressing an architectural club. 

The more advanced men in the architectural of- 
fices find in the club a means of pass ng along to 
the younger and less experienced men the results 
of their experience, and they find a field for the 
exercise of whatever talent for organization and 
executive ability they may possess. 

To the young man the architectural club is a god- 
send. In it he finds the men who open up new 
vistas in the vast realm of architecture which he 
has only just begun to explore. In the club he finds 
the congenial compan:onship of men of his own age 
and circumstances who have the same interests. In 
the club he finds, very often, a well conducted 
atelier in which he can follow the program of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design under the guidance 
of an able Patron. 
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For all, for ancien and nouveau, for architect and 
draftsman, the social events of the club are enliven- 
ing and enjoyable and they have a very practical 
value that is apparent when we recall the old say- 
ing that “All work and no play, makes Jack a dull 
boy.” 

Now it is not difficult to organize an architectural 
club almost anywhere, for the size and type of the 
club will correspond to the size, needs and possi- 
bilities of its locality. A mere handful of men in- 
terested in sketching, drawing from life, listen ng to 
talks on architecture, doing the design problems, or 
coming together to chat and play games, if they are 
engaged in azchitectural work may truly be re- 
garded as an architectural club. The elaborate 
program, the fine club house may come later; they 
are not indispensable. 


We believe that it is essential for the best results 
that a number of the most able architects in the 
city or town be interested in the work of the club. 
The help such men can give is invaluable. One is 
needed as patron of the atelier, and it is well for 
a club to have an atelier unless there are enough 
other ateliers in the town. 

Several able men are needed to give talks in the 
course of the season’s program. Men of business 
experience and stability can steer the club’s craft 
through difficulties and, all in all, the architects 
who take an interest in the club are a most im- 
portant factor. 

The backbone of the club of course must be its 
general membership, made up of men of various 
degrees of attainment all bound together by their 
common interest in architecture. 

In the next issue we are going to print contribu- 
tions from as many clubs as possible in all parts of 
the country, telling about their organizations and 
their activities. We want to put into the October 
issue a fund of interesting, helpful matter from 
clubs everywhere. 

We want every club represented by a letter— 
let’s make this a regular get-together of archi- 
tectural clubs. 

Now, if there is no club in your locality, why not 
organize one, however small. Read the letters from 
clubs that will be printed in the October issue of 
Pencrit Pornts. There you will learn how some 
of the big clubs were founded, and how they grew. 
you will learn what the clubs, big and little, are 
doing and planning. Then make a start, talk to a 
few of the other men and get a club going. 
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Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. Front of Propylea, Athens. 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN, V 
FRANCIS H. BACON 


RANCIS H. BACON left the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1876 after finishing 
the Special Course in Architecture under Pro- 

fessor Wm. R. Ware. The following spring he 
went to New York to get a job as draftsman and 
first located in the office of Carl Pfeiffer “at nothing 
a week.” Through a friend he got a chance to work 
evenings for McKim, Mead and Bigelow—which 
must have been an encouraging change from work- 
ing upon Mr. Pfeiffer’s drawings, the latter 
being usually, as I re- 
member, reproductions of 
a German version of 
the Romanesque style. 
Mr. McKim would take 
the young fellows who 
worked in his office out to 
supper, tell them stories of 
Paris, and its students 
and, having aroused the 
imaginations of the 
younger men, they would 
return to the office and 
“work like beavers!” 
Stanford White was then 
head ~man tor ~H. H. 
Richardson with an office 
at the other end of the 
corridor in the building 
at 57 Broadway. Mr. 
Bacon tells of White com- 
ing “rushing down the 
corridor to our end to see 
what we were doing, of- 
fering whirlwind criti- 
cisms, etc.” Mr. Bigelow 
had just returned from 
Europe with some charm- 
ing sketches made on 
metallic paper which were 
a great source of inspira- 
tion to young Francis 
Bacon. He afterwards 
used the idea and passed 
feronetorpotuers. | (iis 
younger brother, Henry 
Bacon, sed the sameé 
kind of paper in making 
his sketches while abroad 
as Rotch Scholar, and 
Albert Kahn told me 
many years ago, of hav- 
ing met Henry Bacon in 
Europe and received that 
idea from him, while Mr. 


can Architect. It requires a sure touch to make 
sketches on metallic paper as no erasures can be 
made. 

Mr. Bacon managed to let Mr. Mead know that 
he was after a better job than that which he had 
with Pfeiffer and through Mr. Mead’s influence 
he obtained a position at Albany with Prentice 
Treadwell, as head draftsman, where he remained 
until the summer of 1878. 

That was an eventful year. Bacon and _ his 
friend, J.T. Clarke, each 
of whom had reached the 
ripe old age of twenty- 
two, sailed for England 
on the way to Turkey and 
Greece, (ClarkeSwas (to 
write a history of Doric 
Architecture and Bacon 
was to make sketches of 
all the temples and sites. 
They had each saved up 
about five hundred dol- 
lars, and the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects added 
a small subscription. On 
the way over they figured 
up the expense of all they 
wanted to do and found 
they did not have money 
enough to carry out their 
plans in the ordinary way; 
so they decided to buy a 
boat in England that they 
could live on, sail her 
across the channel, up the 
Rhine and down the 
Danube to the Black Sea, 
through to Constantinople 
and the Hellespont to the 
Aegean Sea, cruising 
through the Greek Islands 
and visiting the ancient 
Greek sites. All of which 
plan they executed and 
which Mr. Bacon recorded 
in “The Log of the Dorian,” 
—parts of which were 
published in the Archi- 
tectural Review, 1912. 

Among the sites visited 
was that of Assos in the 
Southern Troad opposite 
Mitylene, where there 
were the remains of a 
large Greek city and of a 


Kahn was making his 
memorable sketches, which 
he made while Traveling 
Scholar for The Ameri- 


The Greck Bridge at Assos, Detail of Piers and yf, 
Se Abutment—Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. 
From “Investigations at Assos.” 


very early Doric temple. 
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Pen-and-Ink Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. South Side of Parthenon, 


(Column overthrown by explosion.) 
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Drawing by Francis H, Bacon. Bazaar at Assos. From “Investigations at Assos.” 
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Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. 


The Tomb of Publius Varius. 
From “Investigations at Assos.” 
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Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. Vaulted Tomb in Field (Perspective Showing Construction). 
From “Investigations at Assos.” 
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Drawing by Francis H. Bacon 


No. VIII. Circular Exedra, 
Existing Plan. 


From “Investigations at Assos. 
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Assos. June 30-1882 


Tomb No. XVI, Existing Condition 
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Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. Inscribed Bronze Tablet. From “Investigations at Assos.” 
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Drawing by Francis H, Bacon. Tomb No, XI, Assos Street of Tombs. 
From “Investigations at Assos.” 
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Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. Large Ornamented Sarcophagus. 
From “Investigations at Assos.” 
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Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, who was so 
much interested that he got a group of men together 
and formed the Archaeological Institute of America 
with the idea of exploring this or some other Greek 
Site, 

After various adventures by land and sea, visit- 
ing Samothrace, Ephesus, Samos, Delos, etc., 
Bacon and Clarke finally reached Athens with their 
little craft rather battered and their money all gone. 
So they lived aboard their small boat at the Piraeus 
going up to Athens every day until a friend pro- 
vided the wherewithal to bring the pair of young 
adventurers back to America. Bacon landed in New 
York-in December 1879 “stone broke but in good 
health and having had a famous experience.” 

He was lucky enough to land a job the next day in 
the office of McKim, Mead and White as a regular 
draftsman. The following summer, tempted by 
larger pay, he went with Herter Brothers, interior 
decorators, who at that time were designing and 
building two large houses for William H. Vander- 
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bilt, on Fifth Avenue. Herter’s drafting room was 
in charge of Charles B. Atwood and there Bacon 
found several young draftsmen who were after- 
wards to achieve distinguished reputations, C. 
Howard Walker, John P. Riley and Clarence H. 
Johnston, among several others. They used to meet 
evenings at each other’s rooms and do sketch 
problems in design, the host giving the problem, 
furnishing the supper and keeping all the sketches. 
Among this company were C. H. Blackall, W. A. 
Bates and others, whose work has become nationally 
known. 

In the meantime the Archaeological Institute of 
America prospered and decided to excavate the site 
of Assos. Mr. Bacon was asked to join the ex- 
pedition and finally consented and sailed again for 
Europe in January, 1881. Shortly before he left New 
York, Cass Gilbert arrived from Europe and started 
to work for McKim, Mead and White. He took 
Mr. Bacon’s place in the little sketch club and so 
many others joined that a room was rented and 
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Drawing by Francis H. Bacon. 
Tomb No. XVI—Restored. Large Ornamented Sarcophagus. From “Investigations at Assos. 
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a society formed—which was named the Archi- 
tectural League! 

Mr. Bacon spent three years in Asia Minor where 
he was joined one summer by Mr. C. Howard 
Walker and the two spent the following winter to- 
gether in Rome. Another winter was spent by 
Mr. Bacon at Athens. He finished his drawings 
of Assos in 1883 and entered the office of H. H. 
Richardson at Brookline the following year. Seeing 
the long road ahead before he could become 
financially independent in architecture he decided 
to give up the idea of covering the land with castles 
and town halls and go in for interior decoration and 
furniture. He entered the employ of A. H. Daven- 
port Company of Boston and remained with them 
in charge of their designing until Mr. Davenport’s 
death when he established his own business in 1908. 

It is mainly since that date that Mr. Bacon’s 
work has become generally known by architects and 
due to the remarkable distinction of his designs for 
furniture. While architects in the United States 
had long regarded furniture as “a factory product” 
or something “copied from the antique,” the quality 
of Mr. Bacon’s designing has been such as to re- 
mind us—and we have needed the reminder—that 


furniture plays an important part in architecture. : 


What, indeed, would the domestic architecture of 
England be without it? The low, depressing rooms 
of the average English house, barren and dull in 
effect, receive the touch of the fairy wand when the 
dark-toned, well-formed lines of the dull polished 
furniture is brought in and put in place and the 
fires lighted; and the 18th Century French interior 
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has, too, its center of interest in the beautifully 
proportioned and delicately decorated pieces of 
furniture. Then there are the collections of furni- 
ture in nearly all the museums of the world to 
prove the lasting popular interest in its beauty of 
design; and in the collections of drawings in 
museums are many designs for furniture; but I 
doubt that many possess as distinctive designs, so 
beautifully drawn as are contained in Mr. Bacon’s 
files of his own studies. To many of us in the 
east, however, Mr. Bacon’s personal influence in the 
cause of a high standard of design has long been 
known. His mastery of representation of the “glory 
that was Greece” was recognized in those early 
drawings which he made on the voyage with 
Clarke — a few of which were published from 
time to time in the eighties and nineties, and 
several of them together, as illustrations of “The 
Log of the Dorian” a dozen years ago, in the 
Architectural Review. His intimate study of Greek 
architecture has made him a leading authority upon 
the subject and one whose counsel and criticism has 
been sought by the very best of our scholarly de- 
signers of classical architecture, and obtained to 
their great advantage. 

If the writer were called upon to dispense with 
his library except as much as he could carry under 
his arm, among the material that would surely be 
retained would be those reproductions of the draw- 
ings illustrating “The Log of the Dorian,” made by 
Francis H. Bacon. 

FRANCIS S. SWALES. 
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The charcoal Deane by Pian eae ee on the one nes 


usually effective representation of the Basilica of Constantine, Rome. It is one a 


drawings made by Mr. Keally during his recent boas abroad. ee t shows | 
strength of treatment that are excellent. 7 ' td 


SHIPS AS ARCHITECTURE 


BY FRANCIS S. SWALES 


OME people go to the pier to see a ship arrive, 
S but most go to see her depart. Many do so 

without reference to friends aboard and only be- 
cause of the fascination of the spectacle of the bring- 
ing to and making fast; or the loosing off and 
getting away of the large vessel. On our modern, 
busy, commercial piers, facilities are greater for 
seeing the vessel off than viewing her arrival; for 
the homeward-bound movement of arriving traffic 
tends to drive visitors to the pier ashore; 
while the outward bound movement occurs with 
the departing ship and the instinctive movement of 
the people left behind is towards the pier-head where 
the best view of the vessel may be obtained. The 
stern, therefore, becomes, in our time at least, the 
part of the vessel best adapted to decoration be- 
cause it is the part most often looked at, and 
probably most often seen. It may account too, 
partly anyway, for the concentration of greatest 
elaboration on the sterns of ancient vessels. 

Among the programs at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts one of those given out for the competition for 
the Prix Rougevin called for the design of the 
Decorative Composition of the Stern-End of a 
Naval Ship. It was supposed to be for the use of 
the Ministre de la Marine, or Secretary of the Navy, 
for excursions along the coast and for reviews of 
the navy. 

The French idea of architecture is to solve 
modern problems in a practical way in terms of 
beauty. In using the term “practical” I mean a 
good, convenient way—a simple plan—not “prac- 


tical” in the commonly used American sense of 
something cheap, to exemplify which Mr. Cass 
Gilbert exclaimed of a proposed plan for the De- 
velopment of New York City: “The practical thing 
to do would be to plant a row of geraniums around 
City Hall Park!” Therefore, the program specified 
that the treatment should be of a steel constructed 
steamship; that it was intended that it should serve 
at receptions and fétes, during day and night. The 
part to be decorated in place of the severe aspect of 
a warship was to be a rich decoration appropriate 
to the special purposes of the ship. The salon was 
specified to be six metres wide (about 20 feet) and 
three high, and the bridge of the ship seven metres 
in width: that the exterior parts were to be of “bots 
precieux”’ and metal sculptured with emblems bor- 
rowed from and characteristic of things maritime; 
an exterior balcony above the rudder (!); exterior 
stairs leading to the floor of the salon a sort of bel- 
vedere overlooking the bridge: a rich pavilion to shel- 
ter the Chief of State and his circle of high 
personages. 

The design by M. Eugene Senes which won the 
prize and another by M. Fernand Lucas, awarded 
a first medal, herewith reproduced, were among the 
most interesting in character of the hundred or 
more of solutions presented by the students. The 
program, evidently designed to force original 
thought, prevented, to some extent, the adaptation of 
the fine old sterns of some of the ships of bygone 
days, by the requirement that it should be applied 
to a steel ship. Nothing could be imagined more 


Reproduction of Christmas Card Used by the Prince of Wales in 1922. Reproduced by 
the courtesy of Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., London and New York. 
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LUCAS Fernand, Eléve de MM. BLONDEL & SCELLIER DE GiSORS 
oONcO URS ROUGEVIN. - 1° Médaille 
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Design for the Stern of a Ship by Fernand Lucas. Concours Rougevin. 


Design for the Stern 
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of a Ship by M. E. Seénés. 
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Concours Rougevin. 
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The “Royal Soveraign” Launched in 1637. From an Engraving by T. Baston. 
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Period of Louis XIV. 


The Stern of “L’Agréable.” 
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RE RECItE 


incongruous than one of those old wooden high- 
backs of the 16th to 18th century ships grafted 
upon a modern iron ship. Yet few things 
that can be found in architecture or decora- 
tion offer so much in the way of suggestion to the 
imagination for decorative use. Probably the earliest 
of the gorgeous ships were the Spanish threedeckers, 
or Galleons. Whether their sterns suggested or 
were suggested by the Spanish colonial architecture 
cannot be determined, but it seems probable that 
the earlier ships were designed after the fashion of 
the architecture of the period in the country in 
which they were built, and when seen in the colonial 
ports inspired ideas which the colonial architects— 
in the Netherlands for example—worked out in 
their houses in the forms of gables, bays, balconies, 
etc. 

The ships of Genoa and Venice were probably 
very ornate. “Historical Novels’ have made it ap- 
pear that the English Crusaders were astonished at 
the richness and superiority of Italian ships of the 
period, but whether that is purely novelists’ fiction, or 
an historian’s supposed-to-be authentic story—‘‘any- 
way it’s a good story.” Italian love of ornament and 
color is proverbial; and therefore color was probably 
applied as in their buildings, also in their ships. 
Renaissance decoration may have been first displayed 
to the British designers through the medium of the 
stern of the ship. Henry VII of England is said to 
have been keenly interested in ship-building; and 
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at his period the English ship had developed into a 
sailing ship of considerable importance,—the larger 
ones being independent, or mainly so, of oars for 
propulsion; the galley had passed into desuetude. 
“Great Harry,’ built to take Henry VIII to meet 
Francis I of France at the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold” was a great ship of “1,000 tons burden and 
carried a crew of ZOO mariners and soldiers in- 
cluding 50 ‘gonners’.” The sails and pennants are 
recorded as having been “cloth of gold, damasked ; 
that the quarters and sides, as also the tops, were 
fortified and decorated with shields bearing the 
Tudor and other devices.” From the painting of 
this ship by Vincent Volfe at Hampton Court 
Palace, she appears to have a palatial arrangement 
of two or three stories divided fore and aft above 
the main deck; and probably three or more decks 
below that. This was the first attempt to build “the 
biggest ship built to date in England.” 

The Soverign of the Seas—or the Royal Soverign, 
built about 1637 was so elaborate and costly (about 
$200,000 in nominal present-day cash but relative 
to the purchasing power of the times an amount that 
would correspond to two or three million dollars 
now), said to have been one of the contributary 
causes of the execution of King Charles. A beauti- 
ful model of this ship made by Mr. Henry Culver, 
assisted by Mr. Paul Chalfin, was shown at the Ar- 
chitectural League a year or two ago. It showed a 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Sketch by T. Raffles Davidson. 
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House -for Mrs. J. Watson Downes at Locust Valley, New York. Eric Gugler, Architect. 
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Model for George Washington Masonic National Memorial at Alexandria, Va. 
Helmle & Corbett, Architects. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


E have an architectural club called the Atelier; mem- 
bership includes all the students in the department 
who have successfully completed the first year. 

The purpose of the club is to promote a high standard 
of scholarship, good fellowship and mutual assistance among 
the members. It gives three parties each year and has 
numerous trips and meetings at which speakers are enter- 
tained. 

One of the traditions of the department is a banquet, 
one at the beginning and one at the end of each year, for 
the particular benefit of the freshman class, at which the 
year’s work is planned and reviewed. 

The officers of the Atelier for the past year were: 

Massier, Wm. B. Glynn; Secy., Nell Strohn; Treas. E. 
W. Osgood. 

In June of this year the Iota chapter of Tau Sigma 
Delta, national, honorary Architectural fraternity, was in- 
stalled at the University of Washington. The charter mem- 
bers of the chapter are Prof. C. F. Gould, Prof. A. P. 
Herrman, Henry B. Hoover, J. T. Jacobsen, V. N. Jones, 
J. I. Mattson and Wm. B. Glynn. 


SHILPS TASTARCHITECLURE 
(Continued from Page 68) 


very elaborate stern similar to a picture in the National 
portrait gallery, but apparently with somewhat less lean- 
home, and without the figures or the flying buttress-like en- 
graving herewith reproduced; but it is in accord with and 
may have assisted in, the design of the Soverign as shown 
on the Christmas Card of the Prince of Wales after his 
world trip of 1922. The lines are rather hard, stiff and 
architectural as compared with French ships of the same 
and later periods, but the lines of the upper part are much 
more pleasing than later British ships, for instance, the 
Victory—Nelson’s famous flagship—which has the appear- 
ance of a lopsided barn with an elaborate bow-window 
projecting at odd angles and somewhat bent or twisted to 
intersect with its sides. The illustration of the Victory 
assists in understanding designs such as the stern of 
L’Agréable shown by a drawing of the period of Louis XIV 
of France. It seems probable that the bottom line of the 
drawing was a line of intersection with the hull; for the 
gun ports would be well above the water line and there 
would surely be more of the hull below than the drawing 
indicates. 
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CHARLES. H. DORNBUSCH 


HARLES H. DORNBUSCH, winner of one of the 

Princeton University School of Architecture Prizes, 
was born in New York City and received his early educa- 
tion there. His first experience in an architect’s office 
when a student, and later a draftsman, was with: Mr. 
Elliott Lynch. Since that time, 1917, he has been with 
F, F. French Co., G. Howard Chamberlain in Yonkers, 
and with Helmle & Corbett where he is now employed. 
Mr. Dornbusch feels that when he came under the influence 
of such men as Harvey W. Corbett, John V. Van Pelt, 
Maurice Prevot and A. E. Flanagan at the Columbia 
School of Architecture he began to learn of what the 
substance of architecture consists and he attributes to the 
influence of these men any advancement he has made since 
he entered Columbia. Mr. Dornbusch will go to Prince- 
ton in the fall, where he will reside at the Graduate 
College. 


POLYCHROMY 


OLYCHROMY, Architectural and Sculptural Theory 

and Practice, by Leon V. Solon, with introduction by 
Ralph Adams Cram. 156 pages of text, numerous half 
tone illustrations and 9 full page color plates. The Archi- 
tectural Record, New York, 1924, price $6.00. 

Mr. Solon was well known as a colorist and designer 
in ceramics before he left England to direct the polychrome 
work of the American Encaustic Tiling Company in New 
York. In matters pertaining to color he speaks with the 
sensitive perception of the artist as well as with the in- 
formative knowledge of the profound and painstaking 
student. In this book he is a pioneer for nothing as yet 
appeared so instructive and suggestive to the designer who 
desires to use color in architecture. His investigations and 
the principles he evolves are confined to Greek polychromy 
as he considers the art of the Sixth and early Fifth cen- 
turies, B. C., the most systematized and scientific in its use 
of color and the one most applicable to modern uses. The 
illustrations are reproduced from sources whose reliability 
are beyond question and are so excellent and profuse that 
the volume will be found of the greatest value to the 
draftsman as well as to the unfortunate architect who may 
be inoculated with “book-collectors disease.” The last 
chapter contains a valuable descriptive bibliography of 
works on Greek Architectural and Sculptural polychromy. 


PENCIE 


THE DRAFTSMAN WITH A JOB 
Dear Sir: 


E have read with interest the remarks of Mr. Samuel 

N. Crowen, Architect, regarding the practice of 
draftsmen doing work on the side and the complaint from 
the employer’s point of view and the query for a solution 
of this problem. 

There is no question but that this practice is most harm- 
ful to the profession, the “client” and the draftsman 
architect. 

The blame may squarely be put on the shoulders of the 
architect who employs draftsmen to work “for” him at 
a salary insufficient to make him satisfied to work “with” 
the “boss” or firm and on the client who is looking for 
services at cut rates. 

We have found ourselves in this situation, realizing the 
harm to ourselves as well as the other parties concerned, 
did the next best and proper thing by setting up our own 
business. 

Such architects who seek to employ men at the “lowest 
salary they would consider’ who produce a large part of 
the profits of the business but receive no share of same, 
cannot expect them to take a great interest in the affairs 
of the firm and cannot blame them for attempting to do 
for themselves what is being done by the firm. Of course 
where a man is well paid and made to feel that he is 
working with the firm, there is no excuse for taking 
work away from the office. However in our experience 
these instances are rare. In the majority of cases archi- 
tects’ best ideal draftsmen are those who can be hired and 
fired like common labor, and even the latter cannot be 
treated thus nowadays. 

While some firms take in a few designers and capable 
executives, as far as the draftsman is concerned, it is up 
to him to look out for his own advancement in the firm or 
outside, returning such “honest” or “ethical” treatment as 
accorded him. 

This is a problem that every business must contend with, 
one that will always be with us under present forms of 
business organization and operation and to which there is 
no solution other than to fire the man if he does not suit 
you. 

Harry Lucht 


PERSONALS 


Brron B. Harper, will continue the practice of archi- 
tecture at 205-7 Scott Lothrop Building, Alhambra, Cal. 
The architectural firm of Wright and Harper, of Alhambra, 
has been dissolved. 


Louis T. RoutrAu, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 927 15th Street, N. W., Room 901, Washington, D. C. 


SHEA & SHEA, ARCHITECTS, have removed their offices to 
454 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


ALFRED GRANGER, Etmo C. Lowe and Joun C. Borien- 
BACHER, have formed a partnership to continue the practice 
of architecture under the firm name of Granger, Lowe and 
Bollenbacher, with offices at 332 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


Rosert SWARTBURG, ARCHITECT, has removed his offices 
to 2 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Paut VERONE MARQUETTE, of Paris, has become affiliated 
with Mr. Swartburg as head draftsman. 


L. T. Beneston, of Boston, Mass., and Richmond, Va., 
has been taken into the former firm of Wysong and Jones. 
Mr. T. P. Jones has retired and the firm name has been 
changed to Wysong & Bengston, with offices in the Pro- 
fessional Bldg., Charleston and at Princeton, W. Va. 


F. Eart DeLor, Arcuirect, has removed his offices to 
Melbourne, Fla. 


Eimer P. MERKLE and WiLtiAM J. ELBertTH have formed 
a partnership for the practice of architecture, with offices 
at 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Henry J. Motoney, ARCHITECT, will continue to practice 
architecture at 342 Madison Avenue New York, the firm 
of Moloney and Hallahan having been dissolved. 


PO VINES 


Epwarp M. ADELSOHN, ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, has re- 
moved his offices to Rooms 404-406, Municipal Bank Office 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harry KirsHpAauM, ARcHITECT, has removed his offices to 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


JERoME F. Woop, Arcuitect, has former a co-partnership 
under the firm name of Wood & Drechsler, with offices at 
305 National Bank of Rochester Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
The firm of Brockett & Wood has been dissolved. 


BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD, ARCHITECTS, have removed 
their offices to 306 Wesley Bldg., 2847 Grand River Avenue 
at Sixth and Temple, Detroit, Michigan. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS 


ILLIAM DOUGLAS, of the Yale School of the 

Fine arts, has been appointed Fellow in Architecture 
by the American Acdemy in Rome. The award was made 
on a competitive basis; an eleven day preliminary com- 
petition was followed by a final one lasting four weeks. 
For the first competition the problem assigned was “A 
Home for Disabled Soldiers,’ to be designed as a war 
memorial. Of the fourteen preliminary competitors, seven 
were chosen for the finals, in which the subject was “An 
American Embassy in Rome.” This competition was held 
simultaneously at Columbia, Cornell, University of 
Pennsylvania and Yale. The members of the jury of award 
were Messrs. Breck, Trowbridge, W. M. Kendall, Louis 
Ayres and W. A. Delano. 

Mr. Douglas was graduated from Yale College in 1918 
with the B.A. degree, and in 1923 with the degree of 
B.F.A., from the Yale School of Fine Arts. He has been 
in the offices of Murphy & Dana, and Bradley Delehanty, 
both New York City firms. During the War, Mr. Douglas 
spent eighteen months in France with the Yale Mobile 
Hospital Field Unit. This year he was awarded the In- 
dividual Student Medal by the Groupe Americaine des 
Architectes Diplomé par le Gouvernment Francais. The 
stipend of the Fellowship is $1,000 a year and Mr. Douglas 
will remain at the Academy in Rome, where he will go 
October first, for a term of three years. 
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The New Home of The Dallas Architectural Club. 


Do eno ARCHITECTURAL- CLUB 


apee Dallas Architectural Club, after a period of com- 
parative quiet, is finally breaking back into the big 
leagues with the letting of a contract for its new h»me— 
a perspective of which is shown in this issue. The story 
of the long, hard drag up to this point is, in brief, as 
follows : 


A new street was recently opened up in Dallas when the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad tracks were removed from 
Pacific Avenue and the process of reclaiming the old two- 
story brick fronts, or rears, on that thoroughfare was be- 
gun, a process which will eventually make Pacific Avenue 
one of the four most important in the City. The (lub, 
through the efforts of it’s Executive Board and its Presi- 
dent, M. O. Carder, closed negotiations with an owner of 
one of the two-story structures whereby, in exchange for 
the Club’s spending $6,000.00 upon the remodelling of the 
front and second floor of said building, the owner would 
grant the Club a six year lease upon the second floor for 
its quarters—with an option for leasing the space at a 
fixed rental thereafter. As there is considerable agitation 
at this time among the citizens, architects, owners and 
builders of Dallas to stimulate the rapid and artistic 
beautification of ‘this new street, the Club has been given 
publicity on its building as the “Model Front” and plans 
are being made to attract city wide attention to the build- 
ing during its erection and upon its completion. 

The design of the building was chosen by means of a 
competition among three designers in the city, the selected 
scheme being a composite of those submitted by Dudley S. 
Green and Ralph Bryan. : 

The plans for financing were drawn up by a building 
committee composed of C. D. Hill, Chairman, F. 


PO UNS ES 


Witchell, H. A. Overbeck, H. M. Greene and D. F. Coburn, 
Architects, Jas. F. Chambers and Louis W. Hickey, Con- 
tractors, and Walter Williamson and B. S. Wakefield, Sub- 
contractors. This Committee called a meeting of the. en- 
tire building fraternity of Dallas in March and at this 
meeting by voluntary subscription raised over $6,000.00, 
all of which was a tribute to the spirit of the builders of 
Dallas. The working plans were completed and, as has 
happened before, the final figure went somewhat over the 
$6,000.00. Rather than sacrifice any of the features of the 
design by reductions and cuts, the Committee went to work 
again to raise additional funds, which process is now 
practically complete. 


A total of $8,000.00 has already been subscribed and 
the Club now has a matter of $6,500.00 cash on deposit in 
a local bank. Material is already being fabricated for the 
beginning of the work and as soon as sufficient material 
is on the premises, wrecking of the present building will 
Start. 


The front is in limestone and terra cotta, Spanish 
Renaissance in design with a foyer for the first floor for 
a motion picture theatre, already on the premises. The 
Loggia in the second story leads into the Lounge, behind 
which are grouped an office, check room, toilets, storage 
closets and a kitchen. At the rear is an assembly hall 
seating about 160 and including a small stage. This hall 
is to be used for exhibitions and the Club’s social ac- 
tivities and may be let out to private groups for dances, 
as a source of revenue to the Club. 

The atelier is a half story above the second floor, directly 
above the service group in the center of the building, with 
window space on three sides: above the roof line and ac- 
commodating eight tables. 

In addition to cash contributions from the local building 
fraternity, most of the materials going into the building 
are being furnished at almost cost, not only because of the 
willingness of the donors to assist the Club but because the 
building will be the first thorough remodelling project on 
the new avenue. and will to some extent set a precedent for 
future work—representing the best that may be had. 

The actual erection work is in the hands of W. H. King, 
Dallas contractor and Club member, and is being done 
practically at cost. Construction will probably commence 
the middle of August and it is hoped that the first of Octo- 
ber will see the Club at home in its new quarters, in time 
for the election of officers for the coming year. The 
present officers of the Club are: 

M. O. Carder, President. 

Walter Anderson, lst Vice-President. 
Hal Yoakum, 2nd Vice-President. 
Chas. I. Kribs, Jr., Secretary. 

Arch C,. Baker, Treasurer. 

M. C. Kleuser, Ex. Board 
Edward E. O’Brien, Ex. Board. 
Advisory Board. 

D. F. Coburn 
C. C. Bulger. 
Herschel D. Smith 


CLUB SYMPOSIUM 


FEATURE of the issue of Pencit Pornts for Oc- 

tober will be letters from various clubs describing their 
activities and telling how the club was organized and how 
it grew. The object is to present a mass of material help- 
ful to men throughout the country, who are interested in 
the formation or conduct of architectural clubs. We want 
this material from everywhere, we want it to be representa- 
tive of clubs of all ages and of all sizes. We want it to 
be representative of all sections of the country. This is a 
general invitation to architectural clubs to contribute a 
letter of from one hundred fifty to a thousand words on 
the subject of the club to this symposium, for the good of 


the club idea. 
EpIrTor. 
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CHICAGO ATELIER 


N INE months ago a small group of architectural school 
graduates, under the leadership of Edmund S. Camp- 
bell, realized the need of a live Atelier in the City of 
Chicago and organized what is now known as the Chicago 
Atelier. Everyone following the architectural student com- 
petitions throughout the country must realize that the 
Chicago Atelier is succeeding in its purpose. Bieg, one 
of our charter members just won the Paris Prize while 
Cerny, our Massier, won the LeBrun Scholarship. That 
is certainly setting a pace for the rest of the Ateliers. 
Besides this, we have received eight publications of our 
work during the year. 

The success of the Atelier was due almost entirely to 
Mr. Campbell, who with the help of a few older men 
brought the Chicago Atelier to the top. The Beaux Arts 
Society soon realized the ability of Mr. Campbell and he 
is now leaving us to become Director of Architecture of 
the Beaux Arts Society in New York. In leaving we 
wish him even greater success than he had with us. 

In place of Mr. Campbell, we were extremely fortunate 
to be able to get Mr. Andrew Rebori to act as Patron. 
It is safe to say that there is no man in town with the 
personality of Mr. Rebori who has the interest of the young 
fellows at heart and the ability to put in words his knowl- 
edge. We are indeed happy to have Mr. Rebori as a 
Patron. Mr. MacCauley, a former logist of the Paris 
Prize and winner of all the minor Beaux Arts Prizes, will 
be our Sous Patron. 

With leadership lke that and George Conner just back 
from Paris to be our Massier, the outlook for the Chicago 
Atelier is extremely bright. 


NEW .YORK'S PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB 


A®s a result of the notice in the July issue of PENcIL 
PoInts regarding the desirability of a club for Archi- 
tectural men in New York a total of over four hundred 
names has been received to date. Such wonderful response 
certainly merits the broadcasting of tentative plans of 
such a club, as drawn up by the Executive Committee of 
the Architectural Bowling League of N. Y. 

It might be well at this point, for the information of 
any readers of this magazine who are not familiar with 
the details, to recall our annual dinner at the Pershing 
Square Savarin, Tuesday, April 15th. The principal speak- 
ers of the evening, including some of the leading architects 
of New York City, made the first public announcements 
of the birth of the club idea. Architects as well as men 
were quick to recognize the great benefits to the entire pro- 
fession to be derived from such a club as was proposed 
at that remarkable gathering. Various conferences which 
followed between members of the Bowling League and 
their employers developed a situation which lacked only 
the endorsement of the men of the profession to make the 
club an assurance. The notice in Prncit ‘PoINTs was 
the result. 

It must be understood that the following plan of organ- 
ization has not been gone into in detail as yet and is 
merely a nucleus from which to work, at the same time 
expressing our ideals. 


PURPOSE 


Good Fellowship, Recreation, Education, Dormitories and 
Employment. 


ORGANIZATION 


Three classes of membership :— 
A. Active members. 

American citizens directly employed by Architects or 
Firms of Architects. From this body of men the follow- 
ing officers and directors will be nominated each year :— 
President, vice-president, 2nd vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, assistant treasurer and financial secretary. A 
board of directors to comprise one representative from 
every office employing active members of the club, said 
representative to be appointed by the active members in 
his respective office and to have full power to vote for 
them at all regular meetings called by the president of 
the club, including elections of officers. 
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B. Honorary members. 

Architects, Sculptors, Artists, Professors and other lead- 
ing men as may later be suggested. These men though 
having no power of vote will be invited to sit at all 
regular meetings and at least one honorary member will 
be appointed in an advisory capacity to every committee. 
C. Associate members. 

All architectural men not included in the two foregoing 
classes. Members of firms and employees of allied in- 
dustries. These men can only be appointed to committees 
or given the power of vote by the unanimous approval of 
the executive committee. 


STANDING OF THE CAMPAIGN TO DATE 


On the receipt of two thousand bona fide names of 
eligible active members signifying their endorsement of 
this movement, and pledging their active moral support, 
committees will be appointed to investigate practical build- 
ing sites with a view to securing an option on the best 
and announcing in due time a competition for plans of a 
suitable club house. Consideration will also be given to 
the possibilities of re-conditioning some existing building. 


DUES 


It is impossible at this time to even hazard a guess as 
to what the dues, etc., will be, but as this club is designed 
primarily as a benefit for the employees, it is obvious 
that all charges must be based on the average man’s 
salary in our profession. 

Will at least one man in every office take the initiative 
and get the signatures of every eligible man in his office, 
who is really interested in this club idea, and mail them- 
to Mr. E. L. Capel, Pres., or Mr. N. T. Valentine, Sec., 
Architectural Bowling League of N. Y., Hotel Shelton, 
New York City. It is the only way we will have of know- 
ing whether or not the men of this City want a club. If 
they do, they are going to get it. If not we may as well 
drop the idea right now and go ahead with our present 
activities and their accompanying round of dinners, dances 
and other good times. 

Mr. M. L. J. Scheffer, Chairman of the Baseball Com- 
mittee wishes to announce that he is picking out an all- 
star-team to represent the profession in New York City 
and is open for challenges from amateur teams in this 
and other cities. Mr. Scheffer can be found at the office 
of Mr. James Gamble Rogers, No. 367 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C., and he will be pleased to hear of any prospective 
matches. Teams from the various offices in the League 
are now playing off their games according to the schedule 
prepared by Mr. McGuiness, of W. L. Stoddart’s office, 
and their standings will be announced in the October issue 
of Pencim Pornts. 

The official year-book of the League for the season 
1924-5 is now being made up and all allied industries 
desiring advertising space in this issue should immediately 
communicate with Mr. G. R. Paradies, Chairman Ad- 
vertising Committee, McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, No. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

N. T. VALENTINE. 


THE SKETCH COMPETITION 


OW is the time to enter some of your summer sketches 

in the Penctt Pornts SKETCH COMPETITION FoR 1924. 
Everyone everywhere is eligible excepting practicing archi- 
tects maintaining their own offices, or members of firms, 
and professional renderers, i. e, men who derive their 
principal income from making renderings on other than a 
salary basis. Sketches may be in any medium or combina- 
tion of mediums as pencil, pen-and-ink, water color, etc. 
Entry into this competition is entirely free. The condi- 
tions have been published in full in Pencit Pornts and a 
copy of the conditions will be mailed free upon request 
addressed to the publishers of this journal. 

The success of the competitions we have held in the past 
has been due in a great measure to the interest aroused by 
architects and educators who have directed the attention of 
members of their organizations or classes to the competi- 
tion, we hope for a full measure of this kind of co-operation 
in the case of the present competition. 


REN Cie 


Edmund S. Campbell. 


EDMUND S. CAMPBELL, DEAN OF THE 
BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN. 


BPN OND S. CAMPBELL, recently appointed Dean 
— of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, has taken up 
his duties at the headquarters of the Institute in New York. 

Mr? Campbell’s record of accomplishment as an educator 
in the field of architecture is a notable one. 

For the past ten years he has been a member of the 
Faculty of the Department of Architecture of Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Professor of Archi- 
tectural Design in charge of design and since 1919 in 
charge of the Department. Otto F. Cerny, winner of the 
Le Brun scholarship of 1924; R. Nedved, winner of the 
Chicago Architectural Club Scholarship, 1923; and H. R. 
Bieg, winner of the Paris Prize for 1924 of the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects are all recent students of Mr. 
Campbell’s in the Armour Institute of Technology and of 
the Chicago Atelier, of which Mr. Campbell was Patron. 

Mr. Campbell has been an exhibitor at leading water 
color exhibitions and is a member of the New York Water 
Color Club, the Chicago Society of Arts, the Pittsburgh 
Association of Artists and other art societies and clubs. At 
present he is exhibiting water colors at the Delgado Art 
Museum, New Orleans, La. 

Before going to the Armour Institute of Technology as 
a member of the Faculty, Mr. Campbell was for seven 
years a member of the Faculty of the Department of 
Architecture of Carnegie Institute of Technology (1907- 
1914). During part of that time, (1910, 1911, 1912), Mr. 
Campbell was on leave of absence traveling abroad and 
a student admitted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the 
Atelier Bernier. 

He was born in Monmouth County, New Jersey. He 
graduated from the Freehold High School and Stevens 
Preparatory School and in 1906 and 1907, respectively, he 
received the degrees of S. B. in Architecture and S. M. in 
Architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


POINTS 


_ The appointment of Mr. Campbell as Dean marks an 
important advance in the development of the B. A. I. D. 
for it will make possible more effective co-operation with 
educational institutions throughout the country. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE MACHINE 


ete current issue of The American Mercury contains 
: an interesting article by Lewis Mumford under the 
title “Architecture and the Machine” from which we quote 
the following extracts: 

Foreign critics have sometimes hailed the triumph 
of engineering over architecture in America as an 
aesthetic achievement; but when one examines the matter 
a little one discovers that a good part of the aesthetic 
achievement is the result of excellent photographs, snapped 
in unusual positions, and so the triumphs turn out to be 
not quite so brave and formidable as enthusiasts make them 
out. If the modern factory is good to look at, so was the 
old New England mill; if the modern steamship gives 
esthetic pleasure, so did the clipper. In point of fact, the 
effects of the machine upon the great run of our buildings 
have not been favorable to beauty or amenity; and if the 
engineer is steadily eliminating the architect from every 
province except the country-house, his success is mainly 
the blind result of economic forces over which neither 
engineer nor architect has any control. Building is the 
last province to be conquered by the machine; just as the 
architect himself is almost the last artist who retains a 
vestige of independence. To see what this transformation 
means we must recall what a building was internally be- 
fore the coming of the engineer. 

Up to the Nineteenth Century a house was a shelter and, 
frequently, a work of art. Once it was erected, however, 
it had few internal functions to perform: its physiological 
system, if I may use a crude and inaccurate metaphor, was 
of the lowest order. An open fire with a chimney, win- 
dows that opened and closed—these were its most lively 
pretensions. Palladio, in his famous little book on the Five 
Orders, has suggestions for cooling the hot Italian villa 
by a system.of flues conducted into an underground cham- 
ber from which cold air would circulate, but this ingenious 
scheme was on the plane of Leonardo’s flying machine— 
an imaginative anticipation rather than a project. 

With the exception, indeed, of Wren’s suggestions for 
ventilating the old Houses of Parliament, and Sir Humphry 
Davy’s actual installation of apparatus for this purpose, it 
was not until the Nineteenth Century that engineers turned 
their minds to this problem. Yankee ingenuity devised 
central heating before the Civil War, and one of the first 
numbers of Harper’s Weekly contained an article deploring 
the excessive warmth of American interiors. At one time 
or another during the century running water, open plumb- 
ing, gas, electric lighting, drinking fountains, and high 
speed electric elevators made their way into the design of 
modern buildings. In Europe these changes came reluc- 
tantly, because of the existence of vast numbers of houses 
that had been built without a mechanical equipment; so 
that many a student at the Beaux Arts returned from an 
attic in the Latin quarter where water was carried in pails 
up to the seventh story to design houses in which the 
location of labor-saving devices became an essential element 
in the plan. It is only during the last two decades that 
the full effect of these renovations has been felt, even in 
America. 

A further effect of the machine process on the internal 
economy of the modern building is that it lends itself to 
rapid production and quick turnover. This has been very 
well put by Mr. Bassett Jones, in an article in the American 
Architect, which is either a hymn of praise to the machine 
or a cool parade of its defects, according to the position 
one may take. Says Mr. Jones: 

“The writer well remembers the late Douglas Robinson, 
when outlining the location and property to be improved 
by the construction of a building some twenty years ago, 
ending his directions with the proviso that it must be 
‘the cheapest thing that will hold together for fifteen 
years!’ When the amortization charges must be based on 
so short a period as this, and with land taxes constantly 
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increasing, it becomes obvious that construction must be 
based upon a cubic foot valuation that prohibits the use ot 
any but the cheapest materials and methods.” 


With the features that govern the construction of the 
modern building thus conditioned by external canons of 
mechanism, it follows that purpose and adaptation to need 
play a smaller and smaller part in the design, and that 
the zsthetic element itself enters only by accident. 


In this bare mechanical shell there is precious little place 
for architectural detail. Our first skyscrapers were de- 
signed by men who thought for the most part in terms of 
established architectural forms: Burnham and Root’s Mon- 
adnock Building in Chicago, which has exerted such a 
powerful fascination over the new school of German 
architects, was an almost isolated exception. The academic 
architects compared the skyscraper to a column, with a 
base, a shaft, and a capital; and they sought to relieve its 
empty face with an elaborate modeling of surface, like that 
of the old Flatiron Building. Then the skyscraper was 
treated as a tower, and its vertical lines were accented by 
piers which simulated the acrobatic leap of stone construc- 
tion: the Woolworth Tower and the Bush Tower were 
both designed in this fashion, and, in spite of numerous 
defects in detail, they rema’n perhaps the most satisfactory 
examples of the skyscraper that we have. 


But neither column nor buttress have anything to do with 
the internal construction of the skyscraper, and so, follow- 
ing the veracious lead of the late Lou‘s Sullivan, the build- 
ings of the machine pericd have accepted the logic of the 
draped cube, and the only features of traditional architec- 
ture that remain are the ornaments that cling to the very 
highest and the very lowest stories. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL CENTER FOR THE METRO- 
POLITAN: DISERIGZ. 


N THE Mecca of American Architecture, in the city 

whose tra’ning is an almost requisite post-graduate course 
in the architcetural profession, there remains yet to be or- 
ganized an association designed to bring into closer con- 
tact the various professions interested in architectural mat- 
ters, and to facilitate the progress of new talent which is 
continually entering this field. 

During the next few weeks there will be launched an 
organization to meet these demands, from whos> tentative 
Constitution are quoted the following articles, covering 


GENERAL OBJECTS and MEMBERSHIP: 


Article II 


“To the promotion of closer friendship and cooperation 
among those engaged in, or associated with, the architectural 
profession, thru stimulation of individual and group ac- 
tivities—athletic, educational, professional, and social—this 
organization is primarily dedicated.” 


Article II] 

“Membership in . . shall be individual and the 
only eligibility requirements shall be an interest in the 
purposes of the organization, as outlined in its Constitution 
and Specifications, and a courteous regard for the rights 
of others and for the law of the iand, essential to the 
achievement of these objects.” 

Article II means that the organization will be archi- 
tectural in the broadest sense of the word, inviting to 
participation in its activities and control, members of every 
calling in any way connected with architectural work. 


~ Control of this organization will be thoroughly demo- 
cratic—every matter of major importance will be decided 
by ballot of the entire membership. Constitutional pro- 
visions will eliminate the possibility of clique c ::trol in any 
administration, also of monopolizing of offices year after 
year by a small group.of men. There will be opportunity 
for a large part of the membership to gain valuable ex- 
perience thru official participation in orga ization affairs. 

A number of influential individuals and organizations 
have expressed interest in this project, but the organization 
is not and will not become tied up to any single interest 
or group of special interests. 
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Sufficient response has already been secured to insure 
organization of this association, but there is still oppor- 
tunity for additions to the charter membership. Tentative 
drafts of the Constitution and Specifications (By-laws) 
will be ready shortly, and these will be sent without obli- 
gation of any kind, to all who so desire. 

This notice is an invitation to communicate with the 
undersigned, offering any suggestions, or criticisms, and 
asking any questions you may wish, concerning this 


project. 
A. F. DARRIN. 
949 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Francis Keally 


FRANCIS: KEALLY, 


FRANCIS KEALLY, one of whose drawings is shown 
on a plate page in this issue returned a few months ago 
from a two year‘study trip abroad. In collaboration with 
James Renwick Thompson he recently won the first prize 
of $1,500 in “A Three House Competition” conducted by 
the Lighting Educational Committee, New York, of which 
Wm. P. Bannister, F. A. I. A., was the Professional Ad- 
viser. The purpose of the competition was to obtain 
designs for three types of dwellings: (a) A house costing 
fifteen thousand dollars. (¢b) A house costing ten thousand 
dollars. (c) A bungalow cost‘ng five thousand dollars. 
The program required that the plans for each house 
should clearly show a suitable layout of electrical outlets 
which, supplied with proper lighting fixtures will result in 
good illumination and also electrical outlets for other than 
lighting purposes, which will enable the use of various 
labor-saving devices advocated by authorities on the subject 
of Domestic Science. The jury of award was as follows: 
Frederick L. Ackerman, architect; Marcia Mead, archi- 
tect; Bassett’ Jones, consulting electrical engineer. 

Mr. Keally works in a broad bold manner, frequently 
using charcoal and pastel as his mediums in sketching and 
rendering. 


Here and There and This and That 
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WE have with us today Ruth W. Rogers of Shreve- 

port, La., who submitted the heading reproduced 
above in our justly famous Competition. Why the bugs? 
we hear everybody asking. That is just what we asked. 
But so far. Miss Rogers has kept a discreet silence and 
has not tipped us off as to whether she thinks bugs should 
be the trademark of this column or whether she is com- 
paring us with the busy and industrious ant, or what. Any- 
body’s guess is as good as ours. 


UTH ROGERS in Shreveport and Ruth Gerth in 

Minneapolis! Why don’t some of the Marys and Ethels, 
etc., send in things for this column? Must the Ruths do 
it all? 


AN? Mrs. Gerth is awarded the prize for the most in- 
teresting and valuable contribution for this depart- 
ment for August. Looks as though the petticoats were 
going to give the pants some competition! 


VW ELL the poets have sure come to life. 
are—three—count ’em—three. 
W. W. Beach contributes this: 


An architect who’d worked a lot 
Says “I need recreation, 

This city’s getting too damned hot; 
T’ll off on my vacation.” 


Here they 


He found a farm of restful air 
To pass his fortnight lazy. 

The farmer’s boy was also there 
With headwork somewhat hazy. 


They’d sent him home, his pa explained, 
From school of architecture. 

No meed of drawing had he gained 
Nor comprehended lecture. 


CONDUCTED BY R.W.R. 
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“Why,” said the city man, “I’d think, 
With this boy’s thirst for knowledge, 
And these broad acres, he’d best drink 
At agricultural college.” 


Quoth pa, “That’s where he’d ought to be. 
I’m gosh durn sure you're right; 
And we'd have sent him there, y’see, 
Only he ain’t so very bright.” 
And our old friend Oong Gow is responsible for this 
one. 


WHOM WOULD BE LEFT? 


If we should find a fitting doom 

For persons who still say “colume;” 
Should we behind thick stone immure 
Those folks who call a drain “the sewer ;” 
Were we allowed to s!ay with hate a’ 

‘n Engineer with all his “data;” 

Should we send from our shores away 
All members of the A. I. A.— 

Who think that any concrete vase 

May dignify a marble base; 

Were some fate, harsh but just, designed 
For plagiarists of lazy mind; 

If we could give the farewell mit 

To all the following, to wit; 

The chaps who draw,(they are not rare)— 
Potato clouds up in the air; 

The numerous tribe who—uncouth hicks— 
Good Roman and wild western mix; 
The hundreds of uncultured souls 

Who shoot a style all full of holes— 
Could we all these together get 

And drop them through the oubliette,— 
Pray, who'd be left to act as chiefs? 
Who’d make our laws and building briefs? 
Who’d estimate,—our Tech. schools teach? 
What celebrated FRIBA’d preach? 


mee PAC 1 -GROM-TIFI O° LETIERS- TO: MIMI -—=- 


ERIC FLEMING - 


Eric Fleming, New Brunswick, N. J., is responsible for this. 
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Who’d specify,—who’d superintend? 
Who’d typewrite or torn tracings mend? 
What member of the Institute 
Would not go down to just repute? 
And would the man who owns the mint 
An architectural journal print: 
Where could he find these bookish guys 
To write the breathing exercise? 
And last but direst woe of all— 
Whom do you think would read this call? 
And Pencit Pornter K. A. Snow of Pittsburgh sub- 
mits this one. 
“THE? GLORY THAT. IS*GREASEZ 
As architect the ancient Greek 
Had very nearly reached the peak. 
His temples were so much refined 
That cornices not quite aligned 
And columns subtly out of plumb 
To-day leave tourists standing dumb 
With admiration for the guy 
Who piled unmortared rocks so high. 
But tho his work in arts of form 
Could make his artist heart grow warm 
The selfsame Greek too often felt 
Quite empty just inside the belt 
Because at that time as to-day 
An architect with but his pay 
Could hardly tighten out the slack 
Between his front side and his back. 
In fact the people grew so weak 
Their land remained no longer Greek 
And over half of them left home 
To look for better jobs in Rome. 
While there one guy doped out the scheme 
Of selling candy and ice cream. 
The others quickly caught his speed 
And thought to obviate their need 
By vending other kinds of feed. 
Soon all those Greeks so thin and gaunt 
Each opened up a restaurant 
They then grew fat and free from want 
And now, as our poor stomachs know, 
Most every doggone place you go 
You find Greek lunch rooms row on row. 


Hy Oo8AY for the summer poets! How they do their 
stuff this hot weather is more than we can under- 
stand. It is all we can do to paste it on a sheet and get 
it ready for the printer. 


WW Bo says advertising in this column doesn’t get results? 
Didn’t somebody a couple of months ago ask for a 
formula for a “fixatif?” Of course somebody did. And 
Mr. U. McCleary of Los Angeles furnishes the answer. 
He says mix equal amounts of the best grade of white 
shellac and pure denatured alcohol. When dissolved spray 
on drawing with a fixatif sprayer or atomizer. 

Anybody else want to know anything? If so send in 
your questions to this infallible fount of wisdom. 


Sha month we are presenting a photograph of Mr. 
Albert Kahn’s organization. Quite a snappy looking 
crowd, say we, and they are not all in the picture either. 
M. P. Wright, Mr. Kahn’s secretary, in submitting the 
photographs says at least fifty more were away on vaca- 
tions, busy on various jobs, etc. 

We shall be glad to publish similar pictures of other 
drafting-room organizations if good photographs are sub- 
mitted. 


LLIOTT HATCH, of Amarillo, Texas, thinks he and 

and his brothers should be placed second in our great 
international and world-wide competition for the largest 
(most numerous) architectural family. Any other as- 
pirants ? 

“We note from your August issue the Orlopp Bros, 
have gained first place in the nomination for a champion 
architectural family. 

“There are four boys in our family, three are archi- 
tectural draftsmen, and we wish to try for second place in 
the run off for a family of architectural draftsmen. 
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Eugene, Elliott and Marion, Jr., of Ft. and 
Amarillo, Texas. Very truly yours, 


BLLIOTT HATCH 


Worth, 


ISS CONSTANCE GROSVENOR ALEXANDER, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., would like a copy of 
Pencit Points for February, 1922. 

L. P. Fey, Seattle Architectural Club, 956 20th Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash., wants to secure the March, October and 
December, 1921, issues of PENcit Points. He has an 
extra copy of June, 1922, which he would like to dispose of. 

E. L. Williams, 3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich., wants 
copies of Prncit Pornts for September, October and 
November, 1920, and May, 1922. 


Agosto 6, 1924. 
oc Wales 


The “Papa Montero” of Here & There & This & That. 
Dear “Papa Montero” 

In your July issue you say you want more international 
stuff and, by the sake of Vulcano, you are going to get it. 
Yes sir . . . you are going to get it, as far as I go 
up there and have a “bronca” (rough fight) with you. 
Yes, with you . . with you. You have no “endiablado” 
right to answer questions and write about fire places in 
this month and make your tropical readers sick. You have 
insulted us! You have made me read at 32°C and all 
“embarrado” with Prickly heat baby powder about fire 
places. Uff, too hot! 

Fire Places . Ice Boxes, ys ICE BOXES! 
is the business to talk about. Y. . , of at leastsor 
electric fans, siphon vents, or refrigerating machinery. 

Well, now you know, stop that fire place stuff in summer 
or no P. Points will be read in Cuba and adjacent islands. 

Que Dios lo conserve y pueda venir a meterse un “high- 
ball” en la Habana en winter le desea. 

F. Ga. Gamba, Havana, Cuba. 
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From the Annual Atelier Dinner of the University of 


Melbourne, Australia, 
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State Capitol, Providence, R. I., by Maxwell Fry, Liverpool, England. 
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Sketch in Lithographic Pencil by Otho McCrackin, Sketch by George Rae, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Sydney, Australia, 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


VERY SPECIAL NOTICE TO SPECIFICATION WRITERS! 


We want more good, live material for publication in this department. 


Brothers Beach and Brostrom with 


their breezy and humorous contributions printed herewith have proved that something amusing can be said even about 


Specifications, 


Has anyone else anything along the same lines? 


Or different lines?—Serious or not so serious— 


they are all welcome.—T hts is the place for us all to discuss specification problems——This department is going to 
be better than it has been—and we want to hear from every specification writer who has a question to ask or some 


idea or method to contribute.-—EpIrTor. 


HUMOR IN SPECIFICATIONS. 
By Ernest O. Brostrom 
(Read this and weep) 


PECIFICATIONS cannot usually be classed as fasci- 

nating literature, nor are they intended to fill a niche 
in the archives of humor. Still, every once in a while, 
there are passages in specifications that incite laughter. 
Sometimes it is a mere typographical error, or the omission 
of a word, or lack of, or improper punctuation. Or it 
may be a jumbling of phrases caused by inadequate notes 
or lack of knowledge on the part of the transcriber, and 
perhaps, oftentimes, of the transmitter. 


The mere fact that the arrangement and wording of a. 


specification clause may be droll, is not serious, unless it so 
confounds its intent and purpose as to leave that portion 
of the document without meaning. Then the final result 
may be exceeding grave. 

The writer has come upon a strange example of speci- 
fication writing. If it was not for the evident seriousness 
with which it was prepared, and the probable dire results 
that must come from the document’s very incompetence, 
it would be a most humorous contrivance of headings, 
paragraphs, words and word omissions, capitalization, 
punctuation and lack thereof. As it is, it is a curio. 
Extracts therefrom are submitted in the following, under 
the title 2 


SPECIFICACIONS 
or 
(Melodrama entering in by the rear gate) 
“The Arch-i-tect and His Stenog.” 


These extracts are copies exactly as found, errors, and 
all. No attempt has been made to make them more ludi- 
crous than the original. Omissions are not indicated 
except where they occur in the sentence, and these breaks 
are indicated by the use of the dash—. All matter omitted 
is written in customary specification form and, adding 
nothing to the interest hereof, has therefore been left out. 

The “General Conditions” comprised sixteen pages of 
well written material (probably copied from the standard 
A. I. A. conditions) with one exceptional outstanding para- 
graph quoted below. 

The “General Specifications” comprised six typewritten 
pages. From these pages the extracts have been taken. 


Sabet Crime CaAa€ -isOeNS 
for 


Ce Ce 


GENERAL CONDITIONS: 

The architects decisions, in matters relating to artistic 
effect, shall be final, if within the terms of the Contract 
Documents. 

SCOPE: , 

Contractor to visit folding and check on the alternations, 
CLG: 

CONGR Ean: 
The floor construction— —will be concrete joint & till 


construction. 
Floor till will be 121212 with 2” concrete on top and a 


4” joint. 


BIRCHWORK: 
The walls will be faced with brick to match that now 


in the bldg. with holler block. All brick walks laid 
straight and well Bonded— —constituted—by breaking joints 
at least 3” in every course. 

the first floor except around light court & Elevator to 4” 
thick around light court & Elevator— —and shall be in- 
edged at ceiling and flushed with mortar. 

undone openings shall be made by filling tile with con- 
crete and putting 2%” rods at 


SUSPENDEDCEILING 

The entire 3rd floor to be a suspended ceiling of 34 inch 
—carried on partition tile where possible others wish sus- 
pended from ceiling slab with expansion butts. 


PLASTERING :— — — 

All walls, ceiling partitions, soffits, etc. throughout— — 
and Sample in basement to be plaster 3 coats in best manner 
—applied in the customary weimer. 

Bath will have the rooms mortered off to represent 3 x 6 
tile from a hieght of 5—O” Bath Rooms. 

Floors will be raised 7 inches using—floor tile laid 
flat with 2 on top. 

Sash and Frames on the Frunts will be wood of same 
size as those in present building and glazed with clean 
double straight glass. 

Windows on sides will be an hollow metal window Hung. 

Metal used throughout shall be No. 24 guage tight 
coated galvanized and will carry the board of Under 
writers label. Heads and joints to have a moulded Staff 
—Stiles shall each be formed to provide for propes 
operation—Each joint to have a weight picket of ample 
size to permit of easy application of sash weights. Weight 
jackets to have ample cover which will fit tight and not 
offer abduction to operation Sash to be for glass divided 
with Minstrin bars into tights as required by Underwriters. 
Muntives to have removable caps to prevent of glazing 
without renewing sash. 

Bash to have bar lifts and iron hooks blocks finished 
—glazed clear with 4%” wire glass thoroughly in putty. 
Metal shall have on coat of an appeared metallis paint 
before leaving factory. 

Stairs shall be of either cast iron or pressed steel with 
treads filled with 11/2 tenago. Stringess shall be modeled. 
Treads supported at Ends securely bolted to stringers with 
Roner heads. Landings filled with Tenago. 

Newd shall be either iron or No. 12 Blue armealed 
steel with caps or pendants with balistris of wriught iron. 


STORE PAINTS :— 

This contractor shall cut down glass of store paints 
where necassery, All to have same store front as now in 
place. 

IRON WORK: 

This contractor shall do all flashing and cements made 
by these changes. Where shown on the drawings put 
in gals, extending from 2nd floor up, in ducts, and roof 
to have a 12” star rec-itilation. 

the roof extending down to the ceiling put in iron sky- 
lights. 

‘All to be glazed with best Enality 1% inch rough glass 
—left ole and clean at competition of work. - 

Sidewalk LIGHTS :— 

Provide lights of the “71% daylight Construction” 
Simplex Fresinal fixler Prusia Co. 4’ sq. lences of Lazalik 
glass set on 4-34 inch ctrs. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


PECIFICATIONS :—That part of the service of an 

architect intended to prove to him that life is not all 
one long sweet song; to convince his client that his archi- 
tect is both erudite author and likewise legal person of no 
mean ability;—and to inform the contractors as to just 
how ignorant or nutty an individual can be. 


“Why hath a dog fleas?” 
Why, indeed, except to keep him from becoming in- 
dolent ? 


If architects didn’t have to write specifications, their 
“work” might be so delightful (when they had it) that 
“downy beds of ease’ would be harsh and bumpy in com- 
parison. Happily (or not) “those damn_ specifications” 
are the thorns on the rose stems, the flies in the ointment, 
the fleas on the dog. Thereby is the architect spared 
from degenerating into that despicable (and enviable) 
being, a happy, contented soul. 

No chance for such evolution 
harass him. 

“Specifications” are a (more or less) legal document 
intended to stipulate the materials and manner of their 
fabrication and placement entering into the construction, 
equipment and embellishment of a given structure. 

They must also be descriptive of said materials and 
workmanship, else how would the poor inspector or clerk- 
of-the-works know what ought to be, or how it ought to 
be or even if it ought to be? 

And, if the author of the formidable document doesn’t 
himself know how and what it ought to be, it shall at 
least be equal to “abracadabra” and then must the poor- 
wit yclept “Superintendent,” search out an abracadabra, 
dissect it and study its catalog description and also com- 
pare the “Brocadabrit” which the contractor proposes to 
substitute either to oblige a sales friend or to save a 
secret ten (or fifty) bucks. 

And, if the superintendent presume to reject Brocadabrit, 
shall not the owner be informed that the only reason the 
architect had for specifying the other (and worser) item 
was that he received a substantial quid pro quo for 
so doing—or “if he didn’t he’s a damn fool, because the 
makers are willing to pay for advertising in architects’ 
specifications. 

But the owner is trying his best to remain on good 
terms with his architect and kicks out the insinuating rascal. 
(At least, they do in the movies.) 

But legal document our poor specifications must be, 
forsooth, for is it not stated in the General Contract that 
the contractor is a fraud, a villain and a horse thief and 
there is no good in him? And is not the architect a little 
tin god on wheels, the only one whom the owner can 
trust to watch the wretch? 

Oh, if the architect might only remain on his pedestal! 
But it’s so darn tipsy, being worn smooth on top and 
round on the bottom, that the poor ethical entity wobbles 
around on it like a roly-poly toy, only he hasn’t always 
enough lead in his feet to land him right side up. 

Tf only all “architects” were architects ! 

But they’re not and the public can’t always discrimin- 
ate—seldom cares. In its mind, an architect is a composite 
—an average between the high-minded trained expert he 
ought to be (and often is) and the novice, the mediocre 
and the crook. 

By their specifications shall they be judged. 
altogether, let us hope. 

In any event must these specifications be good and bind- 
ing, not so you can “drive a Ford” through them anywhere 
—or even “throw a dog” through them—but good and 
tight—so tight that the general offender and all his sub- 
offenders must go down on their ham-bones if they wish 
to vary een so much as one fine, red hair from the “in- 
terest of architect,’—must even “raise their hands to go 
out.” 

“Hirst-class” is first-class, whether it be in Mr. Pork 
Packer’s palace or in his packing house, and nothing short 
of same is to be tolerated, in bathtub or scraping tank— 
and the sleepless detective must be on the job days, nights 
and Sundays to see that nothing short of first-class is put 
over. 

Else why pay a detective? 

Why, indeed? 


with specifications to 


But not 
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If the contractor is scrupulously honest, why either 
specifications or detective? 

It is inscribed upon the records of a certain court that 
a contractor testified that an owner had so high an opinion 
of him that he said, “Oh, to H— with the contract, Jack. 
You build me a good house and I’ll pay you for it.” 

How perfectly simple! 

How simply perfect! 

“To H— with both contract and specifications !” 

Let’s just make drawings and have honest contractors 
do the buildings. 

And there’s the solution of the whole problem. 


Why not? 
W. W. Beacg. 


LEAKY CHIMNEYS 
By Orto GAERTNER 


HERE seems to be an increasing number of leaky 

chimneys in our finer residences during the last few 
years. It is difficult to account for this condition, as 
supposedly better materials are being manufactured now 
than in the past and the methods of using them are the 
same. It is true that labor has no longer so good a rep- 
utation; but then, this leaky chimney condition prevails 
under the best supervision. Exposure, no doubt, has much 
to do with it but the aim is to have the chimneys water- 
tight under the worst possible exposed conditions. 

It has been found that some chimneys which were specified 
to have the bricks laid up in integrally waterproofed 
mortar absorbed enough water to soak the masonry of 
the lower part of the chimney and to ruin the decorations 
in the rooms below. Perhaps lack of supervision at the 
building was responsible for this as the joints of the 
brickwork were probably not entirely filled with water- 
proofed mortar and the water penetrated the joints as 
well as the bricks. 

It has also been found that some leaky chimneys were 
flashed with metal, the metal only extending slightly into 
the masonry so that when the masonry over the flashing 
absorbed the water it penetrated enough to get behind the 
flashing and down to the rooms below. Often water will 
penetrate twelve inches of ordinary brickwork especially 
where the brickwork is exposed so that a free sweep of the 
wind during a storm will exert a heavy pressure against it. 

Flashings are often specified to extend four inches into 
the masonry and to be turned up one inch but in many 
cases this is not enough and if the water gets behind the 
flashing it will get down into the masonry below. It is 
better to specify the flashing to extend through the chimney 
to the terra cotta flue lining before turning it up. Such 
flashing, however, should be continuous horizontally so 
that any water held on the flashing at one place cannot 
overflow to leak through a joint elsewhere. By far the 
best way is to extend the flashing through the chimney 
and through the joints of the flue linings in such a way 
as to make a continuous pan of concealed flashing. 

This pan should preferably be of hot rolled copper, 
weighing sixteen ounces per square foot. Lead or zinc 
may also be used but the copper is more common. The roof 
rafters must be kept sufficiently clear of the masonry of 
the chimney. A small gutter, two or more inches deep 
and about six inches wide is then formed in the space 
between the roof rafters and the masonry. The flange 
of this gutter on the side away from the masonry is carried 
out on to the sheathing not less than four inches and 
cleated down with one inch cleats, of the same material 
as the gutter, every six or eight inches. The bottom 
and side of the gutter are run at the same pitch as the 
roof and the bottom of the gutter continues through the 
face brick work of the chimney. After passing through 
the face brick the copper is turned up behind over regular 
steps formed in the common brick to suit the pitch of 
the roof. 

These steps are flashed across the top and sides to meet 
and lock with the gutter flashing, forming a _ con- 
tinuous water-tight stepped pan completely covering the 
brick work of the chimney. But where flues penetrate 
this flashing it must be cut out to receive them, a collar be- 
ing turned up two inches high and fitting snugly around each 
flue. Thimbles must then be formed for each flue and 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeuest, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 


When writing for any of these items please mention 
Pencit Points. 


Ankyra.—Booklet showing application of this type of 
anchor in building construction. Sectional drawings 
showing details of application. 32 pp. Ankyra Mfg. Co., 
148 Berkeley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samples of Tracing Paper.—Four samples size 17 x 
22 of prepared tracing papers suitable for all types of 
work. George Vincent, 649 West 43rd Street, New York. 

Elevator Specifications.—Documents covering passenger 
elevators and freight elevators with drawings. Standard 
filing size. Warner Elevator Co., 2613 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Terrazzo.—Treatise by Pasquale Galassi covering sub- 
ject of Terrazzo work, under twenty-nine different head- 
ings and forming a basis for a perfect specification. 
Galassi Company, 345 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Zenitherm.—lIllustrated booklet in sepia with detail 
drawings showing application of Zenitherm lumber to 
both exterior and interior work. 6) pps 8% x 11. 
Zenitherm Company, Inc. 390 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark, N. 

Timbrel Vault Construction.—Portfolio describing and 
illustrating Guastavino masonry construction suitable 
for churches and other buildings. Full page plates. 
Data on Akoustolith sound absorbing stone. Covers sub- 
ject on modern acoustics. 10 x 13. R. Guastavino Co., 
1133 Broadway, New York. 

Marbleloid—the Universal Flooring.—Illustrated book- 
let covering subject of modern flooring in various types 


of buildings and for many _ uses. Industrial plants, 
restaurants, schools, hospitals, sales rooms, churches, 
theatres are covered. 24 pp. 8% x 11. The Marble- 


loid Co., 461 8th Avenue, New York City. 

Interior Doors and Trim (3rd Edition).—TIllustrated 
booklet covering these features in the modern residence. 
Mouldings, sections and much useful data. 24 pp. 5% 
x 7. Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors.—Detailed specifications 
and complete description, 4th Edition. Loose-leaf port- 
folio with color plates, detail drawings and complete 
data for the specification writer. Standard filing size, 
8% x 11. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

American Mailing System.—Folder covering type ‘L’ 
mail chutes. Detail drawings and specifications. Stan- 
dard filing size. American Mailing Device Corpn., 203 
East 12th St., New York City. 

Care and Cleaning of Building Marble.—Booklet con- 
taining information on best practice for keeping both 
exterior and interior marble in condition. 16 pp. Ver- 
mont Marble. Co., Proctor, Vt. : 

WVuleatex.—Folder with detail drawings covering’ the 
pointing of brick, stone and terra cotta joints, caulk- 
ing between steel and wooden window frames, filling 
expansion joints in concrete, pointing up and embedding 
glass on skylights, bedding slate and Spanish tile roofs, 


and pointing up flashings. Standard filing size. A. C. 
Horn] Co. Lone Island City, N. Y. 
The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.—Brochure illus- 


trated with 12 color plates showing the most luxurious 
and artistic types of modern bathrooms with their suit- 
able appurtenances. 8 x 9. 16 pp. Crane Company, 
8386 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I11. 

Sunday School Furniture, Catalog No. 10.—lIllustrates 
and describes all types of seating and other specialties 
required to equip a Sunday School room. 24 pp. 8% 
x 11, American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
ey; 

Ruud Gas Water Heaters.—A. I. A. filing index 29-D-2 
Specification portfolio containing complete information 
on the subject. Detail drawings and typical layouts. 
Tables of capacities, roughing-in dimensions and every- 
thing you need to know. Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Right Angle.—Monthly magazine, July issue is 
a school house number and covers especially the appli- 
eation of various fireproofing specialties for the modern 
school house. Details of construction and much other 
useful data. General Fire Proofing Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Eriessons Venetian Blind.—Full line of Venetian blinds 
for many uses. 24 pp. Swedish Venetian Blind Co., 
1265 Broadway, New York City. 

Armored Sidewalk Lights.—Folder with sectional draw- 
ings showing modern vault light construction. Stan- 
dard filing size. American 38 Way-Luxfer Prism Co. 
1309 S. 55th Avenue, Cicero, III. 

Pilot Flush Valwes.—Catalog describing complete line 
of mixing and flush valves. Roughing-in dimensions 
and complete data for the specification writer. 36 pp. 
6 x 9. Hedges & Brother, Hedges Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

A Manual of Remote Control Equipment.—Complete 
treatise on this subject with many diagrams, tables 
and much indispensable data for the architect, engineer, 
specification writer and draftsman. Handy pocket size. 
646 pp, Hart Mite) Co; Hartford, Conn. 


POTNES 


Roofing Specifications.—Five documents covering built- 
up roofs over various materials. Detail drawings show- 
ing precise application. The Ruberoid Co., 95 Madison 
Ave., New, York City. 


Latest Creations in Stage Lighting Apparatus.—Book- 
let describing new types of equipment. Universal Stage 
Lighting, Inc., 321 West 50th St., New York City. 


Equipping Your Home Electrically.—Booklet of sug- 
gestions covering the most economical methods of make- 
ing electricity do your work. Layouts, specifications, 
instructions for wiring furniture, ete. The Lighting 
Educational Committee, 680 5th Ave., New York City. 


Manual of Revolving Door Construction.—A. [. A. 
file No. 17-A-1. Covers design of revolving doors, il- 
lustrations of many different types, standard specifi- 
cations and complete instructions for installing. 24 pp. 
8% x 11. Van Kannel Revolving Door Company, 250 
West 54th St. New York City. 


Nailerete.—Data sheet covering qualities and appli- 
eation of Nailcrete in modern building construction. 
Six detail drawings and specifications. The Nailcrete 
Corporation, 105 West 40th St., New York City. 


Norton Floors.—Illustrated bulletin with blue prints 
on subject of slip proof flooring. 8% x 11. Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


White Enameled Steel Medicine Cabinets.—Complete 


Catalog describing full line. Also including kitchen 
cabinets, sanitary receptacles and radiator enclosure 
cabinets. Instructions for installations. 24 pp. 8% x 11. 


Columbia Metal Box Co., 
City. 

Soil Pipe & Fittings.—Catalog G covers the subject 
completely, including prices. Fully indexed. Ds Pey jehey 
Cloth binding, convenient pocket size. Central Foundry 
Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Published by the same firm, Catalog “D.” F. & W. fittings, 
layouts and complete information for specifying. 80 pp. 

The Pocket Note-book A. P.—Instructions on estab- 
lishing lines and levels on construction work. Vest 
pocket size. Warren-Knight Co., 136 N. 12th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Toilet Partitions.—Specifications, blue prints and com- 
plete data for detailing. Standard filing size. The 
Mills Co., 5320 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Structural Slate.—A series of bulletins prepared by 
the Structural Service Bureau dealing with the various 
uses of structural slate. Also a specification, with ap- 
pended suggestions for preparatory work by other con- 
tractors, necessary to receive the slate. The Structural 
Slate Company, 130 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions.—New illustrated 
booklet, also covering subject of Hygienic School Ward- 


226 Hast 144th St., New York 


robes. Layouts, sections, details of construction, ete. 
40 pp. wereex Lie de uGan e VWilISsOnm COrDs we! le Bast ao. obn 
Street, New York City. 


Casement and Transom Hardware.—Leaflet describ- 
ing ‘“‘Whitco”’ Specialties as applied to casement sash, 
either wood, hollow metal or Kalamein. H. EK. Holbrook 
Co., Mass. Trust Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Exterior Lighting Fixtures.—Catalog 4H. Profusely 
illustrated showing full range of exterior lighting fix- 
tures for all requirements. Hundreds of designs. 96 


pp. 8% x 11. Smyser-Royer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Specification Data Sheet.—Contains intormation re- 


garding Ventilouvre a specially designed ventilator for 
use in doors and transom space. Full page drawing 
showing details. 8% x 11. Ventilouvre Co., 103 Park 
Ave., New York. 

Special Grilles.—Catalog No. 
signs suitable for 


66A showing special de- 
interpretation in bronze, brass, iron 


and steel. Many illustrations and much useful data. 
40 “pp.-. 634 x 9%. Tuttle & Baileys Mig. Co. 2) West 
45th St., New York. 


Brixment for Perfect Mortar.—Booklet with frontis- 
piece illustrating residence designed by Mr. Charles A. 


Platt. Complete information regarding Brixment mor- 
tar, 8%4°x 11, 16 > pp. Louisville Cement) Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


The Roof Beautiful.—Brochure illustrated in color on 
the subject of roof treatment. 8 x 11. 32 pp. Ludowici- 
Celadon Co., Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Soss Invisible Hinges.—Booklet showing details and 
specification data. Hinges for furniture, cabinets and 
general use in buildings. 24 pp. Soss Mfg. Co., Grand 
Ave. & Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weisteel Compartments.—Catalog 
compartments of all types. Blue prints showing con- 
struction and method of erection. Specification, includ- 
ing hardware. A useful book to all in any way inter- 


No. 11 describing 


ested in industrial buildings, public buildings, schools, 
hospitals, ete. $2 pp. 83% x 11 in. Henry Weis Mfg. 
Co., Atchinson, Jan. 


Mapaz Hand Book No. 1.—Neat little pocket size memo- 
randum and note book, leather bound, containing data 
on painting and paint materials, and much other ma- 
terial interesting to architects and draftsmen, includ- 
ing a chapter on lace stencils, color formulas, etc. New 
Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New York City. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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LEAKY CHIMNEYS 
(Continued from Page 86) 


dropped down over them and over the collars after which 
they are soldered to the collars in a water-tight manner. 
The tops of the thimbles must be made so as to turn down 
inside the flue linings at least one inch at the first joint. 
The linings must be set so that the first joint of each is 
at least six inches above the plane where the flue lining 
penetrates the flashing. Then, assuming that the roof 
covering is slate, the course of slate occurring against 
the chimney is flashed in the usual manner, course by 
course. The inner edge of this flashing however, is turned 
down to drip into the little gutter instead of being run 
up against the masonry. 


If the chimney occurs below the ridge of the roof a 
cricket should be formed behind it and the flashing gutter 
should be run along the edge of the cricket against the 
chimney. The common flashing extending under the slate 
should extend six or eight inches under the slate. At the 
bottom of the flashing gutter, the water from the gutter 
is brought up underneath the course of slate occurring 
against the base of the chimney and on top of the slates 
below it to discharge on the roof. It is important that 
all joints in the metal shall be locked and soldered so 
that they will be water-tight and so that they will not 
open. The metal should not be punctured by nails from 
the slating or otherwise, and for this reason all fastening 
should be done by means of clips through which the nailing 
is done. 


Some prefer to make the flashing gutter deeper than 
suggested above so that it will extend into ‘the attic below 
sufficiently to be connected with drain pipes to the house 
leaders or to the plumbing system. While this is a good 
thing to do to prevent the liklihood of the water in the 
gutter from freezing under the bottom of slates, it must 
be remembered that precautions should be taken to cover 
the bottom of the gutter so that it will not be exposed 
to the warm air in the attic when it is cold outdoors as 
in that case condensation might occur on the under side 
of the gutter. If there were sufficient condensation it 
might drop to the floor and discolor the ceiling below. 
The leaders should be provided with cleanouts. 


Sometimes chimneys are made water-tight by applying 
two or more coats of waterproofing compound with a 
brush on the outside and sometimes by applying it with 
a hot torch to help the penetration of the compound. In 
either case it is important to select the material and the 
method of application carefully. Some of these result in 
only temporary relief and in such cases a guarantee cover- 
ing the longest possible period should be obtained. Some 
compounds and methods of application are likely to dis- 
color the brickwork. The discoloration should be espe- 
cially guarded against if only the masonry of the chimney 
and not the remainder of the masonry is to be treated 
since in that case both will not appear alike. Also, while 
they might appear alike at first they might differ in color 
after they are weathered. 


HUMOR IN SPECIFICATIONS 
(Continued from page 85) 


RENT HOOSE: ; 
Extend rent house iner Elevator opening—and casing 
the doors with galn iron. 


ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES :— 

Stiles and rails to be drawn from No. 18 gang strick. 
Joints fitted, reinforced, welded and dressed to produce 
invisible connections. 


FIREEscapes :— 

Furnish and install a fire escape extending from ground 
to roof. From ground to Ist landing to be a rop ladder 
counterweighted with hand rail—comply with House Law 
and Local Ordainances. 

PAINTING: 

All curtain twine has been taken from the Catalogue of 
oak as follows: Base No. 8424 stove No. 8422 Pleuth 
Black No. 4725 Piolure mould No. 8265. 
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All painting except as called for in this contract shall 
be under spearate contract. 


This Contractor will repair all sidewalks and FInished 
floors of where ever it is made necessary by changes. 


Ok ok ok Ok OK OK ok ok Ok 


The reader may make his own interpretation. But, take 
warning, and watch your own notes to your stenographer, 
see that they are readable and then, see that they have 
been properly read and typed by rereading the specification 
and making necessary corrections therein before sending 
it out to the building world, so ready, so quick to ridicule 
the misstep of the architect, which includes the architect 
in embryo. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


(Continued from page 87) 


Improved Mechanisms in Builders’ Hardware.—Com- 
plete catalog showing detail drawings, and instructions 
for installing mechanical builders’ hardware such as 
casement hinges, casement operators, hinges and pivots, 
and overhead door checks. Catalog is 6 x 9. 58 pp. 
The Oscar C. Rixson Co., 1210 Architects Bldg., New 
Work City: 

Hotel, Club and Institution Installations.—Attractive 
illustrated booklet devoted to the complete furnishings 
of hotels, clubs and similar buildings. Many full page 
engravings. 6 x. 9 in, 32 pp. Albert Pick ecsCose cue 
W. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 

Published by the same firm, “School Cafeterias,” covering 
subjects of cafeteria planning and equipment and “Kitchens,” 

@ practical book dealing with the layout and complete equip- 

ment of various types of kitchens. 

Marble Portfolio.—Loose-leaf portfolio showing 40 dif- 
ferent varieties of marble in their natural colors. Color 
plates 6 x 8. A copy of this portfolio handsomely 
bound in leather will be sent only to architectS*applying 
for it on their own letterhead. Tompkins—Kiel Marble 
Co., 505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Structural Pressed Steel.—Booklet dealing with floors, 
roofs and partitions. Many illustrations, diagrams and 
details. Tables. 24 pp. 8% x 11. Truscon Steel Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rookwood Pottery.—Loose-leaf portfolio showing ap- 
plications of Rookwood tile to various types of rooms 
in different classes of buildings. 9 x 12. 60 plates. 
Rookwood Pottery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dorie and Gothie Brick.—Brochure in color showing 
artistic brick work. Chapter on the art of stippling. 
32 pp. 6 x 9. Western Brick Co., Danville Tl: 

Published by the same firm, The Cloister Brick, brochure 
showing adaptability of this brick in the modern residence 
and apariment, schools and churches, public buildings, factories 

and warehouses. .Color plates. 32 pp. 6 m4 9. 

Ambler Asbestos Shingles.—Profusely illustrated hand- 
book covering the subject. Photographs and drawings. 
Color plate. 60 pp. 6 x 9. Asbestos Shingle Slate & 
Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Published by the same firm. Ambler Asbestos Building 

Lumber. Catalog A.B.L. Useful data on Asbestos Lumber, 

a material of wide adaptability in building construction. 36 


pp. 8% «wx 11. Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing. En- 
gineers’ data sheet. Full of detail drawings and practical helps. 
40 pp. 8% vw 11. 


Humphrey Service Manual.—Attractive booklet cover- 
ing subject of gas water heating and heaters, illustrated 


in colors. Cross section, tables, layouts, diagrams and 
complete specification data. 32 pp. 8 x 11. Humphrey 
Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Economies in Building with Iron that Lasts.—Booklet 
for architects, engineers and others interested in better 
building materials. List of products made of Armco 
Iron. 8% x 11. American Rolling Mill Co., Dept. F, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Published by the same firm. The Story of Commercially 


Pure Iron. Treatise on rust-corrosion in relation to building. 
Much information for the architect and specification writer. 
50 pp. 8 x 12. 

Roofiing Specifications.—Forms covering extra heavy 
built up roof and standard built-up roof. Flashings, 
materials, and application are considered. Drawings 
showing actual construction. Bird & Son, Ine., East 
Walpole, Mass. 


Elevator Door Hangers.—Portfolio of plates covering 
ball-bearing door hangers of various types. Also book- 
let on garage door hardware. Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Every cArchitect and ‘Draftsman a Salesman 


N THE August issue of The Charette, a bright 
little journal published by the Pittsburgh Archi- 
tectural Club, there is a letter addressed to the 

Editor, from which we quote as follows: 

“For example, how does the general public know that a 
trained architect can plan even a small house more skill- 
fully than the contractor or someone else in the con- 
tractor’s class? 

“If the writer is not mistaken, the general public has ex- 
actly the opposite impression. We fancy that nine out of 
ten men in the street believe that any contractor of ex- 
perience can design a more practical house and for con- 
siderably less money than any architect. It seems to us 
that the reason for this state of affairs is that the archi- 
tects are exceedingly indifferent in the matter of edu- 
cating the public to the real facts.” 

In slightly modified forms this same story comes 
to us from various parts of the country, sometimes 
from architects and sometimes from members of the 
drafting fraternity who are working toward archi- 
tecture as their life work and who are disturbed by 
the lack of appreciation of the value of professional 
services as manifested by the general public and as 
affecting their future professional careers. 

We recently heard of a city of some sixty thou- 
sand where the average architect’s fee, including 
full service, is 3%. We asked one of the archi- 
tects located there how it happens that such an in- 
adequate scale of compensation prevails. His 
answer was that the clients would not pay more, 
that if the architects did not take the work on that 
basis, there wouldn’t be any architect. In other 
words, the jobs would go direct to the builders, and 
professional services would be entirely dispensed 
with. What’s the matter with that town and lots 
of other towns and why do similar conditions pre- 
vail on an enormous volume of work even in the 
larger cities? There is no use quarreling with your 
public. It doesn’t do any good to say the owner 
is a fool and ought to know better. If he does not 
know better, and does not more fully realize that 
a competent architect can save him money and 
give him a better building than he would otherwise 
get, the blame lies squarely with the architectural 
profession and not with the client. In our edi- 
torial which appeared in the August issue entitled 
“Selling Architecture,’ we suggested one means 
whereby the architect, which includes the drafts- 
man, may improve his standing as an economic 
factor in the community. There is another way 
in which this situation may be improved. Every 
architect and every architectural draftsman who 
has the good of his profession at heart must take 
off his coat and become an active, aggressive selling 
force for the benefit of the entire profession. There 
are many things that may be done—all coming 
within the highest ethical standards and all per- 
fectly legitimate considered from the highest pro- 
fessional viewpoint. Contacts should be made either 
by clubs or individuals with the local newspapers; 
not in any sense to run down the builder, but to 
set forth for the consideration of business men and 
intending home builders the reasons (and they are 
many and clear) for employing an architect. 
A certain amount of time may be required to fur- 
nish articles or interviews for the press and in the 
preparation of drawings to be used as illustrations 
for such articles. But this time will be well spent. 
Those taking active part in this movement should 
work in a broad way for the better education of 


the community rather than to attempt to further 
their own individual interests. Contacts should be 
made with Chambers of Commerce, Rotary and 
other clubs, and organizations and lectures arranged, 
designed to demonstrate that it pays from the dollars- 
and-cents standpoint to have a building well planned, 
well designed and carefully superintended ; and that 
the money spent for the professional services in- 
volved will be reflected in initial savings, larger 
rentals, higher sales value and lower upkeep. 


These problems have always faced the profession, 
and much good and earnest work is being and 
always has been done by many individuals and some 
organizations. The draftsmen as a class have never 
been conscious that this problem was their problem 
just as much as it is that of the boss, and they have 
not as a class been aware of the great good they 
could do in “selling” architecture. Every architectural 
club should actively consider this problem as part 
of its program for this winter. In many com- 
munities where clubs do not exist, groups of archi- 
tects and draftsmen can and should get together to 
make definite plans to improve conditions in their 
particular community. The word “education” is 
worked to death, but what we are talking about is 
purely a matter of education and should be ap- 
proached as an educational matter; dispassionately 
and without any feeling of pique or ill-will. We 
hear that Mr. Jones, the rich banker, has just let 
a contract for a fifty thousand dollar residence to 
a builder and is employing no architect. He has 
been told that an architect is a nuisance anyway, 
that he can save several thousand dollars by getting 
along without one and get just as good a house 
from the builder. No use getting sore about this, 
but you should see that this does not happen again 
in your town. All the Mr. Joneses by one means 
or another should be brought to know the truth. 
He really doesn’t want a house done from a plan 
factory book without any consideration of the 
peculiar needs of himself and family, without any 
thought to the site and without any of the other 
refinements which only an architect can give. He 
lets the contract to the builder because he doesn’t 
know any better, and to stand by and watch him 
get into a mess and spend a lot of money he didn’t 
expect to in getting out of it, should not be a source 
of satisfaction to any one. 

Let every draftsman, especially, realize that his 
professional future, whether he ever opens up an 
office for himself or not, depends to a certain 
measurable extent upon his efforts and the efforts 
of all the draftsmen to “sell” architecture in every 
legitimate way. The architect’s problem is not 
quite as simple as that of other professional groups; 
doctors and lawyers, for example. If you have a 
pain, you go to a doctor; if you get into legal dif- 
ficulties, you go to a lawyer; the necessity for these 
professional services is understood by every one 
in a community. As stated above, the importance 
of the architect’s services is by no means so uni- 
versally appreciated. In remedying this situation, 
the initiative must be taken by the profession—no- 
body else will do it. But a tremendous amount can 
be accomplished if every architect and every drafts- 
man will make a determined and patient effort to 
explain the value and importance of professional 
services in connection with all building operations. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS, THE CONTRACT SET 


BY EGERTON 


T MAY seem a piece of gratuitous information 
to say that working drawings are the draw- 
ings by means of which the building is built, 

but this little fact is quite generally ignored by those 
who seem to regard working drawings either as a 
vague indication of a scheme which will be shown 
in detail on shop drawings prepared by someone 
else, or as vehicles for the display of draftsman- 
ship of a most confusing and complicated nature. 
Recognizing, then, that working drawings have a 
practical value and are not works of art, it is evi- 
dent that to tulfill the purpose for which they are 
made they must be complete, they must be intelli- 
gible to the dumbest mechanic, and they must be 
convenient to handle. 

Take the last point first, the question of size, and 
in the consideration of this and the other points 
let us assume that I am speaking of some monu- 
mental work, as I have had more experience with 
that than with any other. In monumental work 
the drawings are generally at one-eighth scale. The 
drawings we made for the Denver Post Office were 
at that scale and were about four feet by five, 
difficult and expensive to make and unwieldy in 
the field. The drawings for the Missouri Capitol 
were worse; about four by seven feet, and with the 
mechanical and structural drawings there were seventy 
of them, together forming a roll that had to be 
carried around in a wheelbarrow. As a matter of 
fact, they didn’t carry them around, they tore off 
pieces and put them in their pockets. I never saw 
a complete set on the job, and I don’t think we 
would ever have built the building if we hadn’t 
had photostat copies made. To be sure, you had 
to carry a magnifying glass to read the figures, but 
the plans reduced made a nice little roll that could 
be carried handily. 

With this experience in mind we set about 
some three years ago to make the working 
drawings for the George Washington Memorial. 
The building itself was about 300 x 300 feet 
exclusive of porticos and approaches; not as 
long as the Missouri Capitol, but wider. Eighth 
scale was impossible. We thought first of making 
the plans in two sections on different sheets but 
that would have been unhandy. The engineers 
told us sixteenth scale was too small for their work, 
and yet we did not want big drawings. It occurred 
to me that, after all, the small scale drawings are 
only diagrammatic. Eighth scale was too big to be 
diagrammatic for a building of that size, and too 
small in scale to show detail, and if the general 
drawings were only diagrammatic, sixteenth would 
answer if the drawings were kept simple and were 
supplemented by large size details. And that is 
the way the drawings were made; and they were, 
including border, just 30 inches square. The 
general drawings at sixteenth were left in simple 
outline, the masonry shown in the usual manner, 
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but the terra cotta partitions only in outline, the 
outline being strengthened by a pencil line just in- 
side of the ink. The center lines of the windows 
and the steel columns were shown and figured and 
the general dimensions put on. The elevations were 
in outline and no foundations were shown as is 
usually done, but the elevations started at the ter- 
race level. The foundations were of pile and quite 
complicated and were shown clearly on the structural 
set at eighth scale, and there was no need at all of 
cluttering up the elevations with useless duplication. 
In the elevations the openings were numbered, all 
similar openings having the same number, the num- 
ber being prefixed by a letter indicating the charac- 
ter. This was explained by a note on the drawings 
which read: “The sixteenth scale drawings are 
diagrammatic. Symbols El etc., refer to similarly 
marked portions on the quarter scale detail draw- 
ings. The broken line between two symbols shows 
that units covered by this line are similar. The 
number 98208 for example enclosed in a circle with 
E-P above indicates the number of the drawing on 
which adjacent work is shown in detail. E stands 
for elevation and P for plan.” For instance, you 
see on the elevation a row of windows marked E-13 
and you are referred to No. 98202. This drawing 
is at quarter scale and E-13 is here fully drawn 
and figured and all stone joints and detail shown 
for the entire bay. Therefore, a man taking off 
the quantities lists carefully one bay from the de- 
tail and gets the number of bays from the general 
drawings. Not only windows but all parts of this 
elevation are numbered, columns, entablature, 
balustrades, even inscriptions. 

The same system applies to the plans and to the 
sections and interiors. The plan of the elliptical 
auditorium was so complicated that it was drawn at 
eighth scale, getting one-half the plan on a sheet. 
These drawings were carefully figured and were 
supplemented by a sheet of details at quarter. The 
interiors were generally drawn at quarter scale, or 
rather parts of them were, for we had no repeats; 
if all the openings were alike we only showed one, 
carefully drawn and figured. The stairs were all 
drawn out complete at quarter and there were 
numerous structural sections at that scale. The 
exterior details were very carefully figured. To 
obtain these figures some of the parts were studied 
at three-quarter scale and some at full size. We 
also showed levels very freely on the plans, sec- 
tions and elevations, giving the level in decimals 
in relation to the established datum, the figures 
being ringed for greater distinction. These levels 
were exceptionally valuable in the roof plan show- 
ing heights of copings and roof grades. 

In all there are 24 sheets and everything is shown 
complete except the terrace which was not to be in- 
cluded in the then contract, and the finish of certain 
rooms on the first and second floors which was at 
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First Floor Plan, National Victory Memorstal, Washington, D. C. | Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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Second Floor Plan, National Victory Memorial Washington, D. C. Tracy & Swartwout, Archstects. 
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Foundatton—Detatls of BreigeMfall Corners, National V ictory Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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Piling Plan, S. W. Quadrant, National Victory Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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_ Mall Elevation, National Victory Memortal, Washington, D. C. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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Details of Exterior, National Victory Memorial, Washington, D. C. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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Transverse Section, National Vsctory Memorial, Washington, D. C. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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NORTH END OF|AUDITORIUM 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN | SECOND FPLOORIrLAN 
ONE RIGHTH SCALE 


Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 


North End of Auditorium, National Victory Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
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Details of Interior of Auditorium, Natsonal Victory Memorial, Washington, D. C. 
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Details of Interior, National Victory Memortal, Washington, D.C. Tracy & Swartwout, Architects. 
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that time undecided. It will be noted that the steel 
is not shown on the plans, and there are two rea- 
sons for it, the first and principal one being that 
at the time the plans were made the engineer had 
not been appointed. The other reason is unneces- 
sary but it is this: we show the centers of the 
columns and that is sufficient for figuring. The 
indication of steel at such a small scale would be 
useless and would clutter up the plans. It is worthy 
of passing notice that although there was no 
engineer when the plans were made, there is one 
now, and he has made very complete and careful 
drawings, and has had no difficulty whatsoever in 
following the centers we established; and the 
figured allowance we made for floor thicknesses and 
column covering has proved in every case sufficient. 
We took somewhat of a chance, a chance I would 
not advocate as a general rule, but we had to take 
it in that instance. The foundations of the build- 
ing are now in place and everything has worked 
out exactly according to our plans. Contractors 
who have figured the plans have told us that it was 
much easier to figure from them than from any 
others they had seen of a similar sized building, 
chiefly because of the convenience of handling the 
sheets. The information was all there and it was 
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so simply drawn than anyone could understand it. 

And there is another side to it, a side that | 
hesitate to stress because it may be misunderstood. 
the side of economy. The drawings, the contract 
drawings for the Missouri Capitol, a building of 
considerably less than half the cost of the George 
Washington Memorial, were four times the size of 
the latter and nearly three times the number. It 
took about eleven months to complete the Capitol 
drawings, and there was perhaps an average of 
ten men working continuously on them. The George 
Washington drawings took about the same time 
to do but only one man worked on them and he 
wrote the specifications. Of course the Capitol 
was much more elaborate, in the interior especially ; 
there was an enormous number of special rooms 
that were all drawn out on the contract set, and 
the drawings even more elaborately finished but 
the George Washington set was much more prac- 
tical. I only mention this comparison to show 
how time and money can be saved in the produc- 
tion of drawings by the reduction in size and the 
elimination of repetitious work, and that such 
drawings carefully made are more practical and 
better suited for the work for which they are 
intended. 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY EDWARD C. CASWELL, FOR “COASTING DOWN EAST.” 
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The sketch reproduced on the other side of this sheet is one of the 
made recently by Edward C. Caswell, for “Coasting Down East,” by Ethel 
Caswell, published by Dodd Mead & Co., an interesting account of a trip from Kitt 
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On the other side of this sheet is shown an etching by Edmund L. Ellis of th 
gational Church, Chappaqua, N. Y., of which Mr. Ellis was the architect.. The . 
freedom of treatment well express the character of the building. Etching is a mea 
that especially well preserves the charm and dignity of an architectural subject. 
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SKETCH BY WALTER B. CHAMBERS—AVIGNON. 
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MASTER DRAFTSMEN, VI 
ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


and some of his earliest training was received 

in an art school in San Francisco where 
Frank Norris—the author of “The Octopus” and 
“The Pit”—was a fellow student before he turned 
to writing. 

Back in the early nineties there appeared a 
magazine, brochure—book—pamphlet—it would be 
hard to state exactly 
what — or whether 
humor, nonsense, wit 
or art its motive. It 
was written, illus- 
trated, edited, pub- 
lished — perhaps ped- 
dled — I’m not sure! 
—by a firm, society, 
group or team; but at 
least, by a quartet 
composed of Gelette 
Burees.s, Bruce 
Porter, Willis Polk 
and Ernest Peixotto. 
ltmewas called. “The 
Lark” and it started 
from San Francisco 
and got everywhere. 
It made two things 
world-famous, world- 
notorious or world- 
popular — and it 
doesn’t matter which. 
Both were published 
and republished 
wherever a printing 
press was to be found 
throughout the longi- 
tude and latitude of 
the globe. One was 
Burgess’ “Purple 
Cow”; the other was 
an illustration — an 
impressionist study in 
light, shade and 
shadow in the medium 
of pen and ink; the 
technique of which 
was made up of tiny 
rings, giving an ef- 
fect of a picture made of small beads. It 
was signed Peix Otto, the name appearing in the 
form of a fraction. Somebody told me, however, 
that his name was not “Otto” but “P. Shoto” and 
otherwise endeavored to convince me that the artist 
was “a Jap.’ (He has a Japanese manservant— 
hence, possibly! the confusion.) 

To the drawings in the Lark, Claude Bragdon 
alluded when he wrote: 

“When I draw pictures for the Shark 
I do not have to think, 
My fingers chase the pen 
And the pen chases the ink.” 
* * * 


“What is it Mother ?” 
“A freak, my Child.” 


NB gand on PEIXOTTO comes from “the Coast” 


| Ernest C. Petxotto 
From a portrait by Albert Sterner. 


However lacking in seriousness, the “pictures” 
were not lacking in ideas or in originality of 
expression. 

But later in the ’90’s, “Scribner’s Magazine” 
published an article on the Boston Public Library 
illustrated with brilliant little sketches bearing the 
signature of E. C. Peixotto, who had meanwhile 
journeyed east, and their maker “woke up, 
famous.” It was a 
time when everybody 
in the world of art 
was interested in pen- 
drawings. Mr. Peix- 
otto told me of taking 
those drawings to the 
Art Editor of “Scrib- 
ner’s,” who said, ‘““We 
must take these over 
to the architects to 
see what they think.” 
So they went together 
to wthe office wt 
McKim, Mead and 
White. Stanford 
White greeted the 
sketcher with buoyant 
approval — his usual 
first enthusiasm—but 
casually remarked of 
the arches in one 
drawing, which were 
rather stilted, “But 
ours are fifteenth cen- 
tury arches and yours 
are sixteenth century.” 
Peixotto ventured a 
word or two in de- 
fense of his perspec- 
tive; and White quick- 
ly replied, “Oh, yours 
are much better! Fine, 
fine!” 

Soon afterwards 
“Sseribner’s: sent 
Peixotto to Europe to 
make some _ sketches. 
The trip was to have 
beens for -a)-few 
weeks”; but more and 
more sketches and articles were demanded and Mr. 
and Mrs. Peixotto continued to spend several years 
in Europe travelling about from place to place, he 
making sketches and both he and she writing enter- 
taining descriptive articles. The work grew to 
volumes as popular demand increased. Hundreds 
of readers of “Scribner’s” themselves prepared to 
spend “A Summer in Sabots” in Holland, “A Sum- 
mer in a Gondola” in Venice, or a “Mostar” or 
“Loches,” attracted by the alluring stories and the 
sketches which displayed fairyland on a solid foun- 
dation. A “travelling exhibition” of Peixotto’s 
sketches was sent out through the western cities. 
Harvey Ellis and I went together to see it and I 
recall well his comments: “Watch that young man’s 
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Painting by Ernest C. Petxotto. 
Panel for a Reception Room at 9 East 76th St., New York. 
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RocamARovR* 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Pen and Ink Sketch by Ernest C. Peixotto. 
Rocamodour from the River Alzou. 
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Pen and Ink Sketch by Ernest C. Petxotto. 
Chéesa dei Miracoli—Brescia. 
Courtesy of Scribner's Magazine. 
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Pen and Ink Sketch by Ernest C. Peixotto. 
Fountain in Palazzo Podestor, Genoa. 
Courtesy of Scribner's Magazsne. 
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Pen and Ink Sketch by Ernest C. Peixotto. 
St. Cirg-la-Popie in Southern France. 
Courtesy of Scribner's Magazine 
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Drawing by Ernest C. Peixotto, from “The Lark.” 


PENCIL 


work. He’s on his way to do great things. His 
compositions are excellent! The technique is as 
dainty and delicate as bird tracks in fresh snow!” 


During several years many were the students 
who noted his work and bought the magazines and 
books containing reproductions of his drawings. 
Progress continued to mastery. Atmosphere, a great 
sense of space and picturesquesness and a wonder- 
ful representation of peopled streets—of light and 
air—developed in his pen-and-ink, and also in his 
wash sketches to the limits of his media. Then he 
took up color (which he had studied from the 
first) and his sketches were less and less frequently 
seen... 

A short time ago while looking over a book of 
his drawings of the old colonial architecture of 
Philadelphia I asked my friend to whom the book 
belongs: “What has become of Peixotto?” “Oh,” 
he said, “he’s been dead the past five or six years.” 
Not quite satisfied on that point I looked up his 
name in the telephone book. It was there. I went 
to his studio; but when I told him the report of his 
death he assured me it was “not true.” There 
were plenty of evidences, besides himself, that it 
was not. His work is decidedly alive—he had only 
buried himself in study and work and disguised 
himself by using his full given name instead of his 
initials. He had simply gone on from sketching to 
painting; from illustration to mural decoration. In 


POINTS 


his works of decoration the broad medium of oil 
painting affords scope for his imagination to play 
with color as well as values and composition. The 
striking qualities of life, light and air are in the 
paintings as they were in the earlier drawings; and 
the same masterly draftsmanship—eliminating the 
superfluous but retaining the effect of all essential 
detail. The fine dramatic poise of the architecture 
in his decorative compositions, the imaginative 
quality and excellent sense of scale are the same; 
but carried further—for his color is good; and 
that adds much. 


Now he is using the sketches, which he made in 
the early part of his career, as preliminary studies 
for the bases of his decorative paintings. 


It is worthy of note, here, that all of his sketches 
and drawings made during his travels in Spain 
were purchased by Mr. Huntington for the Hispanic 
Museum in New York City. 

During the War he was one of the official govern- 
ment artists with the Army, and our portrait is from 
a sketch from life made and presented to him by his 
friend Albert Sterner during that time. 


He is now Director of Mural Painting of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, and Chairman of the 
Department of Painting and Sculpture of the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts at the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, France, under the patronage of the 
French Government. 


Drawing in Wash and Ink by Ernest C. Peixotto. 


Oropa in the Alps. 
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THE GALLEON IN DECORATION 


BY FRANCIS 8S. SWALES 


Pyle’s “Book of Pirates’ or “Treasure 

Island” is not at once fascinated by the call 
of the sea? It is mainly to be heard in the flapping 
of the huge sails and big pennants; the wash of the 
great waves about the high, safe-from-the-sea hulls ; 
the suggestion of the great views to be had of “the 
rolling deep’ from the skyscraper-like, storied, 
stern cabins with their architectural allurements of 
baroque carvings, gilding, corbelled decks and orna- 
mental lanterns of the galleons—the great ships of 
which the sails, displacing the oars of the earlier 
galleys as a principal means of propulsion, made 
it possible to cross the Atlantic and travel round 
the world. For a good picture of a fine ship—and 
in the decorative sense there has never been any- 
thing finer than the galleon—provides music and 
sound waves, as well as the words, of the song of 
the sea—the lure to travel and adventure. 

“1916” was a period of submarine warfare but 
who, that might have owned that ship that Aylward 
drew for the cover of the Ladies’ Home Journal— 
wouldn’t have taken her out beyond “the three 
mile limit” though the sea were as full of hostile 
submarines as it is of fish? Who that walks into 
the new Cunard Building in New York, and sees 
Ezra Winter’s decoration, “The Voyage of 
Columbus” does not wish to immediately buy a 
ticket and “go somewhere?” It wouldn’t matter 
much where—the disappointment would come after 
getting aboard. A “liner,” with a cabin like a 
room in a New York or Berlin hotel, “steady as a 
rock,” driven by a screw, no sails—general dis- 
illusionment—no place for a fellow who has read 
Marryatt, Stevenson, Kipling and Conrad or ever 
sailed, in even so much as a “twenty-five-foot water- 
line,” lugger. But to go back to pictures there is 
one by Ross Turner of a chunky old galleon: “The 
Wind of Victory in Her Burly Sails!’ That is 
enough to make one wish to join the “bootleggers” 
and defy “the whole darned dry Navy.” But for 
the thoroughly subdued American, who envies the 
participants in Teapot Domes and Airplane grabs 
and abides by the Volstead act—if capable of under- 
standing that a “picture” can be anything else than 
a “movie’—and who would get seasick watching 
a boat at sea “on the screen’”—well, the best he 
can do is, still, look at a picture of a galleon! Con- 
sider that the kind of men who started these 
colonies, which later became these United States, 
came over in ships something like these—they are 
the very beginning of our history—and distance in 
that matter surely lends enchantment! To have 
about us reminders of a good beginning is an ob- 
ject in itself. But a thing also so very decorative, 
whether in picture or model, is difficult to find. 

Whether the galleon is shown going or coming, or 
lying at the dock—in movement or at rest and by 
whatever means it is shown it is invariably decora- 
tive. Perhaps that much may be said of any ship— 


W's that picks up such a book as Howard 


even our modern liners, of the most inferior sort, 
are decorative. But there is a difference in degree. 
As with most things modern and up-to-date one 
soon tires of seeing an Olympia, for instance—or 
a picture of her, however good. But as to the 
picturesque and truculent ships of the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries it may be safely said, we 
shall not tire of them. The earlier types—before 
the time of The Great Harry, when “the biggest”’ 
ship began to become an obsession of ship builders 
—hbelong to a time of change and development 
which marks the mind of the designer and builder 
at work. A period when artist and constructor 
thought and wrought new things—when the naval 
architect was like the architect of buildings—a pro- 
gressive contriver of better things, practical and 
beautiful. The earlier hulls seem to have been 
similar to a modern canal barge, but with high 
bows and stern and a strong “lean-home.” Above 
the main deck, fore and aft constructions of one or 
more stories were built to contain cabins and the 
“bridge.” Authentic information, even as to pic- 
(Continued on Page 80) 


Dome of the Cunard Building, New York City, 


showing Ship Designs in Pendentives. Mural 
Decorations by Ezra Winter. Benjamin Wistar 
Morrts, Architect. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


jee a letter recently received by C. Grant LaFarge, 
Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following 
items: 


“The Summer School came to an end on August 16th. 
There were thirty-nine registrations, as against five for 
last year. Nineteen took the examination on the 15th, and 
received certificates stating that they had faithfully ful- 
filled the requirements and were recommended for graduate 
credit of six hours. The states of the Union represented 
by the enrolment numbered nineteen. The students so 
appreciated the benefits derived from the course that at 
their departure they presented the Library with one thou- 
sand lire for the purchase of such books as Professor 
Showerman should recommend. 


“Professor Lamond has gone to America to discuss with 
the members of the jury on musical composition the method 
of appointing Fellows in music. He hopes to remain in 
America until the October meeting of Board of Trustees. 


“Stevens, Fellow in sculpture, is at work upon a lay-out 
for Belleaux Woods in France; he has designed a colossal 
figure of America for this site. Flogel, Fellow in paint- 
ing, is taking a chapel in the largest of the American 
cemeteries in France for his collaborative problem for 
next year (there are thirteen thousand Americans buried 
in this cemetery). 


“The cast collection is assuming importance. Most of 
the reliefs of the famous arch at Benevento are now in 
place. 


“Professor Elizabeth Haight of Vassar has been in town 
and has shown interest in a new hostel for women students. 
She is going to see if she can find someone to donate the 
necessary money. 


“The Thrasher-Ward Memorial is to be in place the 
20th of this month. 


“Prof. Edward G. Lawson, former Fellow in landscape 
architecture, has passed through Rome. He had charge 
of a body of a group of landscape architects, a portion 
of a party of 80, including architects, painters and sculp- 
tors. The Institute of International Education organized 
this European tour. We secured permissions for the party 
to see many Italian villas, and entertainmened the members 
one afternoon at the Academy.” 


ehelminary Ole thes l7theebaris 


HAKRYS KA BEEG: 


ARRY K. BIEG, winner of the Seventeenth Paris Prize 

of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, was born 
March 19, 1900 and received the usual preliminary educa- 
tion in the public schools of Chicago. 

After graduating from Lane Technical High School in 
1918 he entered the Armour Insitute of Technology, Chicago 
for the study of Architecture. In his sophomore year he 
changed to the civil engineering course but the ever 
strong appeal of the study of Architecture soon 
brought him back, and he graduated in 1922 with a 
B. S. degree in architecture. His work in the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of design has been notable and he is the 
holder of seven medals. The summer following his junior 
year at Armour was spent in travel abroad, touring the 
countries of Italy, France, Germany and Switzerland. Mr. 
Bieg received sufficient values during his senior year at 
college to enable him to compete for the 2nd Preliminary 
of the 16th Paris Prize in which he placed successfully. 
In the final competitions he placed second and first medal. 
More determined than before he again entered the 2nd 
Prize, was successfully 
placed and won in the finals. 

Since graduating from Armour Mr. Bieg has worked 
in the office of Lowe & Bollenbacher and for the past 
year has been in the employ of S. Schmidt, Garden 
and Martin, Chicago. 

The winner was successful in the recent State board 
examination and is now a registered Architect of the State 
of Illinois. 


Mr. Bieg feels that he owes much to Mr. Edmund S. 
Campbell under whom he studied. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


[N RESPONSE to our request published in last month’s 
issue we have received items describing the organiza- 
tion and growth of several architectural clubs and these 
are published in this issue. We have also received copies 
of the constitution and by-laws of several clubs, some of 
which are published in this issue, the others being held 
for future publication. We believe that the publication of 
such material on club organization is of the greatest value 
to all interested in the organization and conduct of archi- 
tectural clubs and we wish to have contributions from clubs 
in all parts of the country. Let us hear from your club. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TENNIS TOURNAMENT FIRST 
ANNUAL TROPHY DINNER 


{ ‘HE First Annual Trophy Dinner of the Architectural 
Tennis Tournament, New York City, was held on 
Tuesday evening, September 16. 


Messrs. William A. Delano, Harvey W. Corbett, Olaf 
Anderson, and W. J. Walsh were the guests of honor. 


Mr. Corbett was the first victim of the post-prandial 
ceremonies, and spoke in praise of the tennis activity and 
of athletics in general, as aids to better health and wider 
acquaintance and therefore to higher efficiency. He then 
brought up the matter of an architectural center for the 
metropolitan district and seemed of the opinion that such 
a club was both needed and quite possible of attainment— 
suggesting, by the way, a promotion method which will be 
used to that end. In closing his address, Mr. Corbett 
sprung his own surprise by offering to present a singles 
trophy for men over fifty years of age and to enter the 
tennis tournament himself next year. In later bulletins 
there will be further details concerning the Harvey W. 
Corbett Trophy. 


Mr. Delano was then called upon and, after a few 
words expressing his pleasure at the success of the tourna- 
ment and the Syosset Outing, proceeded to award the 1924 
tournament prizes: 


Men’s Singles 


Everard Sheppard (York & Sawyer) 
William Adams Delano Trophy for 1924, Gold Medal 
for Winner 
George B. Kayser (Schultze & Weaver) 
Gold-filled Medal for Finalist 
H. W. Lawson (Dwight P. Robinson) 
and 
N. W. McBurney (Peabody, Wilson & Brown) 
Silver Medals for Semi-Finalists 
C. E. Arnold (American Architect) 
Bronze Medals for Qualifying Round 
A. R. Stanley (Dodge Reports) 
A. M. Koch (Penrose V. Stout) 
d 


an 
J. H. D. Williams (Delano & Aldrich) 
Men’s Doubles 


G. B. Kayser and Bert Deer (Schultze & Weaver) 
Silver Cups for Winners 

FE. Sheppard and F. H. Crossley (York & Sawyer) 
Silver Medals for Finalists 


The Chairman then gave a brief resumé of the. 1924 
tennis season, naming those whose efforts had helped. par- 
ticularly toward the success of the tournament. He then 
presented, on behalf of the organization, a gold medal to 
Mr. Delano, tennis patron, a silver medal to Donald M. 
Campbell, official Shylock, and a bronze medal to A. E. 
Watson, designer of the same, for especially valuable 
services during the past season. 


Mr. Campbell next favored with a Treasurer’s Report 


for 1924, and the less said the better. This was not his 
fault, however, as many of his victims will cheerfully at- 
test. In conclusion, Mr. Campbell presented to Mr. Olaf 
Anderson of Neumann & Even, for modelling work on 
the medal, three gold medals of rather conventional de- 
sign and somewhat commercial significance. 

Followed then the reading of a tentative constitution 
for the proposed general architectural club and, while this 
constitution had never even been adopted, much less 
amended, still it seemed to be received with a certain measure 
of suspicion, characteristic perhaps of the times. 

The election of a Chairman to take office January 1, 
1925, resulted in the unanimous choice of George A. 
Flanagan (Donn Barber). This selection was in line with 
the belief that a yearly change of administration will help 
to attract and utilize new talent and new ideas, and thus 
prove in the long run most beneficial to the organization. 

Plans for the 1925 tennis season are already under way 
and we shall be glad to have the names and addresses of 
any new players who wish to compete in next summer’s 
tournament. Present plans contemplate Men’s Singles, 
Men’s Doubles, Veteran’s Singles, probably Mixed Doubles, 
and possibly Women’s Singles events, depending upon the 
interest shown. 


A. F. Darrin, 949 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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JAMES E. GAMBARO 


AMES E. GAMBARO, the winner of one of the Prince- 

ton Scholarships, was born in New York November 
17th, 1901. The winning of this scholarship was a result 
of long years of study and application to his work, and 
his selection is considered by his friends as well merited. 
He began his office experience with two years under Mr. 
L. V. V. Sweezy, A. I. A., whose encouragement was 
a large factor in helping him get started. For the past 
five years he has been in the office of Alexander Mackin- 
tosh, F. A. I. A., R. I. B. A., Mr. Mackintosh as winner 
of the Sir William Tites Prize of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, as well as a number of other honors 
in the Royal Academy, London, was in a position to 
advise and assist Mr. Gambaro in many ways, and Mr. 
Gambaro feels that a great deal of the credit for this 
success is due him. 


For the past three years “Gam” has been a member of 
the Atelier Hirons, serving as Secretary and Treasurer 
for the past year and a half. It is in the Atel.er that 
his true self is shown, his ability at extracting money 
from stones and his genius in making life interesting for 
those around him has been very marked. Besides the reg- 
ular Class A Beaux Arts work he has niggered on two 
Paris prizes. In the October 1923 number of Architec- 
ure, he had published an article and measured drawings 
of Colonnade Row. He is at present measuring St. Marks 
in the Bowery. 


In his academic training Mr. Gambaro feels greatly in- 
debted to the inspiring leadership of Mr. Hirons. While 
his membership in the Atelier has done a great deal to 
raise its morale, he feels he has benefited also from as- 
sociation with this dignified and select bunch of pirates, 
especially Massier Simonson, R. Banks Thomas and Rudolph 
De Ghetto, Paris Prize Logeists in 1923, and Andrew F. 
Euston, Logeist in 1924. We trust there will be no great 
conflagration among the buildings at Princeton this year 
—but if there is we will know whom to blame. 
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LHE ARCHITECTURAL “AND ALLIED ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


HE first formal announcement of the Architectural and 

Allied Arts Exposition, which will be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, from April 20th to May 2nd, 
under the auspices of the American Institute of Architects 
and the Architectural League of New York has been 
made by D. Everett Waid, President of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

An advance announcement of the Exposition was pub- 
lished in Pencrt Pornts some months ago, but since that 
time the work of preparation has been actively pushed and 
much more can now be said about this most  interest- 
ing event. It is expected to be the largest international ex- 
position ever held in the interests of architecture and al- 
lied arts and trades. 

The international exposition will show almost everything 
that goes into a home or office building from the cellar to 
the chimney. It is believed that it will attract the largest 
number of home seekers, painters, architects, sculptors, 
builders, contractors, and the general public that has ever 
attended any exhibition of architecture and the allied arts. 
_ During the exposition the American Institute of Archi- 
tects will hold its Fifty-eighth Annual Convention and the 
Architectural League of New York will hold its Fortieth 
Annual Exhibition in Grand Central Palace as a feature of 
the exposition. There will be a number of national and 
international congresses and conferences on architecture 
and allied arts. 

Arrangements are already under way to secure foreign 
participation. Some of the leading foreign architectural 
associations will send highly selective exhibits and it is ex- 
pected the exposition will give a good survey of archi- 
tectural work abroad. Among exhibits may be some made 
by European royalty. Foreign cities active in city planning 
including cities in the French restored districts, and Sweden, 
Norway and others will be represented. 

The exposition is expected to bring into New York lead- 
ing architects from every state in the Union; every one of 
the fifty-five chapters of the American Institute will be 
represented by delegates. It is expected that New York 
will see the largest number of architects from America and 
abroad of any period in its history. 

The awards of the Architectural League, and of the 
Institute will be made at the time of the exhibition. 

Among organizations represented on the advisory com- 
mittee of the forthcoming exposition are the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, the Decorator’s Club, the 
Society of Interior Decorators, the Regional Planning As- 
sociation, the American Society of Landscape Architects, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects, the American Society for Municipal Im- 
provement, and many others. 

The exhibition is under the direction of Charles H. 
Green, 105 West 40th Street, former director of Manu- 
factures and Varied Industries at the Panama Pacific and 
other world exhibitions. 

Mr. Green thus outlined the forthcoming exposition: 

“The Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition will rep- 
resent the’ collection of the archievements of a great pro- 
fession together with objects which may be classified as 
art in industry, including materials that enter into the 
construction and embellishment of public buildings and 
private homes. Such an exposition might well be called 
an encyclopaedia of society as applied to art, for it will 
represent in highly specified array society’s words and 
works, and will provide in complete detail “a living picture 
of industrial art at which mankind has arrived’ and will 
actually provide a new starting point from which men 
may direct future exertions. It will present for the in- 
spection of the public an assembly of the best which the 
world has to show in architecture and industrial art and 
which is very important; it will offer these achievements 
of society, these trophies of civilization in highly selected, 
accurately classified and effectively illustrated array. It 
offers illustrations covering the full field of artistic per- 
formance from the production of designs of public and 
private buildings to a presentation of the rarest and most 
delightful creations of the brain and hands of man, in 
what might be classified as the fine arts of civilization.” 

D. Everett Waid, President of the American Institute 
of Architects and Chairman of the General Committee of 
the Exposition is one of those most actively responsible 
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for bringing to New York not only the largest architectural 
exposition in the world but the first A. I. A. convention 
that has been held here in many years. The National City 
Planning Conference, the American City Planning Insti- 
tute, the International Garden Cities and Towns Planning 
Federation are among scheduled meetings at the time of 
the exposition. 

The directors of the exposition are: Manager, Charles 
H. Green; Director of Exhibits Walter T. Sweatt; Director 
of Decorations, Howard Greenley; D. Everett Waid, Chair- 
man of the General Committee; Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
Chairman of the Exhibition Committee; Robert W. 
de Forest, Chairman of the Advisory Committee. Among 
the patrons are: Frank A. Munsey, Adolph S. Ochs, Ralph 
Pulitzer, Melville E. Stone, Charles M. Schwab, Otto H. 
Kahn, Nicholas Murray Butler, Irving T. Bush, Henry 
W. Taft, Haley Fiske, Charles Evan Hughes, John F. 
Hylan, V. Everit Macy, Charles Mitchell, Paul D. Cravath, 
Hon. John W. Davis, Paul Dana, R.T. Haines Halsey, Henry 
S. Pritchett, Albert Shaw, Rollo Ogden, and many others. 

As a whole the exhibition will comprise exhibits of 
everything that goes into the construction, furnishing, heat- 
ing and lighting of public buildings and private homes. 
Four floors, with a total area of over 200,000 square feet 
will be filled with highly selective exhibits subject to the 
approval of a committee. There will be no repetition. 
Each will be the best of its own field of endeavor. Stone, 
marbles, stuccos, fine woods, mantels, furniture, decorative 
objects of art, paints, painted finishes, wall coverings, tile 
and flooring, plumbing fixtures, kitchen and pantry equip- 
ment, upholstered fabric and other necessities entering in 
modern life will be shown. Structural features such as 
columns, beams, steel work, tubing, casings and other ma- 
terials used in building construction will find a place in a 
carefully planned educational display. The exhibition will 
follow through the highest standards set by the American 
Institute of Architects and the Architectural League of 
New York. It will be correspondingly instructive to the 
building trades, and the technical professions, tending to 
develop a better understanding and an opportunnity to make 
a survey of the latest and most up-to-date appliances which 
the manufacturers of America have created and placed at 
the disposal of the building industry. 


PRESENT-DAY ARCHITECTURE 


MERICA is working out its own notions of Archi- 

tecture despite the fondness of Americans to identify 
cur effort in this field with that of the ancients, Prof. 
William A. Boring asserts in his annual report as Director 
of the School of Architecture of Columbia University to 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. 

“Tt is now fashionable in America to liken our ten- 
dencies and our probable decline to those of Rome, cit- 
ing as proof the resemblance of American public buildings 
to: those of Rome,” says Prof. Boring. “While our 
stadiums and places of public assembly are not unlike those 
of the ancients, the majority of our buildings are of a new 
system of construction. 

“This requires us in our teaching to guide students to 
personal and independent thought in design, and to ac- 
quaint them with the achievement of the past and those 
truths of beauty which consciously or unconsciously con- 
trol all artists. 

“Training in architecture might well be defined as lead- 
ing from instruction to reproductive imagination, from 
this to productive imagination and finally to vision, that 
divine sense with which genius is endowed and which we 
endeavor to cultivate in the lesser mortals who have to 
work for it. 

“Imagination produces the first idea. Vision is the 
power to give this idea definition. The nebulous idea, 
without form and void, must be followed by a successive 
process of study to crystallize, round out and perfect it in 
mass, line, proportion and color in order that it may be- 
come architecture. 

“Vision is that Godlike quality of the Greeks which 
envisaged beauty, clearly defined, to the minutest shadow 
of a line and the most delicate perception of proportion. 
To few it is given to see things right without infinite pains; 
our problem in the School of Architecture is, to stimulate 
the imagination and to train the vision by bringing beautiful 
form to the ideas which are the children of the students’ 
imagination.” 
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Map of London Drawn by MacDonald Gill in a Quaint Decorative Manner. Lithographed in Colors. 
Issued by the Traffic Advertising Manager, Electric Railway House, Broadway, Westminster, S. W. I. 
The following humorous note appears in the lower right hand corner: “Will the tired traveller wearisomely 
realize that this map of London Town is meticulously accurate (with exceptions), that st has been punc- 
tuiously delineated to the scale of six inches to the mile and that its merry quips are well meant even when 
unintelligible,” 
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PENCIL 
PERSONALS 


G. Wuitecross RitcHte has passed his examination and 
been granted a certificate to practice architecture in the 
State of California and is now in his new offices at 2532 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GrorcE P. Turner, ArcuitTEct, has opened an office at 
1420 American Trust Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


JONATHAN RincG, ArcuHIrTEcT, has opened an office at 1401 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lronarp L. BroipA and Maurice G. Ustan have opened 
an office for the practice of architecture at 701 Century 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BertRAM N. Marcus has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture at 145 West 57th Street, New York. 


STERN & Peryser, ARCHITECTS, have removed their offices 
to 12 East Ist Street, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


W. F. Frepertck Co., ARCHITECTS, have opened an office 
at the Continental Trust Building, Fourteenth and H Streets 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THomaAs R. Martin and Crare C. Hosmer, formerly 
Director of the Chicago Architectural Exhibition, have 
opened offices for the practice of architecture at Sarasota 
and Fort Myers, Florida, under the firm name of Martin- 
Hosmer Studios, Inc. 


erenlleClURAL SOCIETY OF SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
ae? 
s 


THE first meeting of the year a committee of 

eniors and a faculty member are named to instruct 
freshmen in their duties toward the department and to 
other students. 

During the winter a social event is held, to which the 
entire department, including the faculty members and their 
wives are invited. Last year this affair took the form of 
a Christmas party an account of which appeared in the 
February Pencit Potnts. Each year a local sketch com- 
petition for underclassmen is held, under the auspices of 
the society, a prize being awarded by one of our members, 
in the name of the Society to the underclassman who has 
made the greatest number of points in sketches during the 
year. This award is made at our annual banquet, which 
is held early in May. Underclassmen, society members, 
alumni, faculty and the city architects and draftsmen at- 
tend. At this banquet we have speakers of national 
and international reputation, such as Harvey Corbett and 
Dwight James Baum, Syracuse ’09. 

Our key is a gold Greek-Doric cap; our pledge, worn 
for two weeks before initiation, is 1” diam. 10” long, a 
pencil, suspended by a bright orange ribbon about the 
neck of the pledgee. Our society, in various forms has 
existed since 1902. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE OF 
NEW YORK AND THE PROPOSED 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


HE Architectural Bowling League of New York held 
its first regular meeting since the summer vacations, 
at headquarters in the Hotel Shelton, Monday evening, 
September 8th. The various committees which had been 
working during the summer made their reports at that time. 
Mr. R. B. Pierce, a member of the Detroit Architectural 
Bowling League, of which he was the first president, was 
a guest of honor. Mr. Pierce gave a very interesting 
talk on the start of the Detroit League and events leading 
up to the present successful organization. He also told 
us of a seven story recreation building in Detroit which 
holds among other things, eighty-eight splendid bowling 
alleys. It would certainly seem to the writer that such a 
proposition would make a very sound investment for a 
group of New York promoters. 
At the close of the meeting an informal talk was en- 
gaged in by the directors regarding the proposed archi- 
tectural Club for New York. After listening to some 
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very splendid discussions on the subject it was agreed 
unanimously that the club idea was undoubtedly a very 
worthy undertaking and if carried out along sane, practical 
lines should become a very successful organization in future 
years. 

Committees will go to work on a Constitution and By- 
laws while the representatives will continue to get the 
various views of the men in their offices. If this club is 
to be dedicated to the service of the men in the profession 
its regulations must reflect the ideas of the majority of 
these men, otherwise it will fail of the purpose for which 
it is planned. 

Our baseball team comprising men from various archi- 
tects’ offices has been booking games with other amateur 
teams, among which is the famous team of the Welfare 
League at Sing Sing Prison. This game is scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon, October 18th, at two o’clock, and 
special arrangements will be made at Ossining to entertain 
the visitors with the prison band and other novel features. 
Many are going by automobile but it would also be a good 
idea for those going by train to meet at Grand Central and 
go together. For further particulars get in touch with 
Mr. Scheffer, care James G. Rogers, No. 367 Lexington 
Ave. The authorities at Ossining must know at least one 
week ahead the approximate number of visitors expected. 

A very interesting game was played off with the West- 
chester Athletics, Saturday, September 20th, and it is a 
great credit to our newly organized team that we out- 
played them 7 to 4 in spite of the fact that our opponents 
had been playing all season. 

Bowling for the season 1924-5 started Monday evening, 
September 29th, at the Shelton, and will continue through 
the winter until May. 

Announcements of dinners, dances, etc., will be made at 
an early date. 

NorMAN T. VALENTINE, Secretary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


By W. S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B,A,, Head of the De- 
partment of Architecture & Civic Design in the Technical 
College, Cardiff. Member of the R. I. B. A. Board of 
Architectural Education, and member of the Executive 
Committee of the Congress. 


T SHOULD be said at once that The International 
Congress on Architectural Education, held in London 

during the last week in July, was a remarkable success. 
The Congress was organized by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which appointed a very strong execu- 
tive committee, and the success of the conference was 
undoubtedly due in the main to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Mr. E. J. Haynes, Secretary of the Board 
of Architectural Education of the R. I. B. A. The efforts 
of these gentlemen and of the members of the various 
committees would have been unavailing, however, had 
it not been for the zeal with which the leading schools 
of architecture and the leading architects in practically 
every civilized country in the world backed up their 
efforts. And of these many countries, none supported 
this great movement with greater enthusiasm than the 
United States of America. 

The proceedings opened with a reception at the Gal- 
leries of the Royal Institute of British Architects in Con- 
duit Street, London, on the evening of Monday, July 28th, 
when the President (Mr. J. A. Gotch) and Council of the 
R. I. B. A. welcomed a large number of members of the 
Congress. 

On the following three mornings papers were read on 
the Past, Present and Future of Architectural Education 
in America, France, Italy and England; the three papers 
on the American work being read by Professor Wm. A. 
Boring (Columbia University), Professor William Emer- 
son (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), and Mr. 
F. H. Bosworth, Jr. (Cornell University), respectively. 
The chairman for the first morning was the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Hon. Fellow 
R. I. B. A.; for the second morning Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R. A., past President, R. I. B. A., and on the 
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third morning Mr. Cass Gilbert, Past President of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

Exhibitions were held in the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, at Devonshire House, and 
at Grosvenor House. At the Royal Institute Galleries 
the Exhibition consisted of the work of students at the 
American Academy in Rome and at the British and 
French Schools at Rome, and here also was a fine exhibit 
of rare architectural books and architects’ sketch books. 
At Devonshire House there was an exhibition of the 
work of the Schools of Architecture in Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, prominent amongst which were 
the works submitted by the students at the University 
of Liverpool; the Architectural Association, .London; 
University College, London; and the University of Man- 
chester. A selection of the work of R. I. B. A. Prize 
Winners was also on view at Devonshire House; some 
entries submitted in the early days of these prizes were 
particularly interesting, showing as they did the extra- 
ordinary strides which have been made during recent 
years in architectural education. 

At Grosvenor House, by kind permission of His Grace 
the Duke of Westminster, an exhibition was held of the 
work of Schools of Architecture abroad, including ex- 
hibits from America, France, Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, Russia, Portugal, Austria and 
Hungary. 

While some of us were undoubtedly attracted by the 
freshness and vigor of the Dutch section, and notwith- 
standing the strong claims of the French work, it was 


quite clear that the principal interest centered in the , 


American section, which included work from Harvard 
University; University of Illinois; the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Cornell University; Washington Uni- 
versity; Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Georgia School of Technology; Uni- 
versity of Pennslyvania; University of Michigan; The 
School of Design, Rhode Island; Yale University and 
Columbia University. 

It may be said that the most brilliant drawing was one 
in the French section, and that, as has been suggested, 
there was something particularly refreshing—like a North 
Sea breeze—about the Dutch work. Yet for general 
excellence in draftsmanship, and—what is, of course, 
more important—in sheer design, the exhibits from the 
United States of America were well ahead of the rest. 

There was a delightful lunch at the Architectural As- 
sociation on Tuesday, after which the Architectural As- 
sociation School and its work were inspected under the 
guidance of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
and Mr. Howard Robertson. A heavy storm prevented 
all but a few brave spirits (of whom the present writer 
was one) reaching University College, London; but those 
who ventured were well rewarded by the delightful man- 
ner in which Professor Richardson explained some of 
his teaching methods. A garden party had been ar- 
ranged for that afternoon at Grosvenor House on the 
invitation of the Chairman (Mr. W. Curtis Green) and 
members of the R. I. B. A. Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation, but owing to the weather tea was served in the 
beautiful rooms of that house, with the exhibits from 
the various foreign schools grouped on the walls. 

On Thursday afternoon the British teachers had a little 
meeting all to themselves—they should make this an 
annual event, for much good arises from these meetings 
with their free exchange of opinions. 

For the benefit of our guests visits were arranged to 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembly, and to Cam- 
bridge, Greenwich, St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, The 
City Churches and the British Museum. Some of these 
visits took place on Friday and Saturday, but the main 
proceedings culminated in the Congress Banquet held in 
the King Edward VII Rooms at the Hotel Victoria on 
Thursday evening. This was indeed a memorable oc- 
casion, a wonderful gathering of the world’s leading 
architects, which one would not have missed for much. 
Among those who spoke may be mentioned Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, President of the R. I. B. A., M. Charles Girault, 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, Mr. Ragner Ostberg (Sweden), Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse (who delighted us with one of his 
typically witty after-dinner speeches), Professor Stobell 
(Norway), Sir John Solmon (Australia), Professor 
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McConnell (Toronto), Professor Annoni (Italy), Mr. 
Monasterio (Mexico), Mr. P. M. OFario (Spain), Pro- 
fessor Wm. Boring, Sir Reginald Blomfield, and the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 

It is too early to speak of the results of the Congress 
—they will emerge in due time when the papers and the 
resulting animated discussions have been published, read 
and digested, but it is at least clear that the Congress 
gave a great impetus to the movement towards better 
architectural education in this country. We realize that 
we, like you, have learned much from the French; doubt- 
less you have helped us to benefit more from those les- 
sons than we should have done unaided, for you have 
helped to show us how they can be applied to the solu- 
tion of the problems of another land. We are glad to 
know that much of the work you sent to the Congress 
is to remain in England for one year to form part of a 
travelling exhibition. 

We in this country certainly learned much at this 
Congress, particularly our smaller schools which also 
gained so much in the way of inspiration. But the main 
impressions with which one left the Congress were those 
of good-fellowship, the joy of meeting and seeing—per- 
haps even speaking to—men like Ostberg of Sweden, Slot- 
houwer of Holland, Girault of France, and Cass Gilbert 
of your own country; the sharing of a real enthusiasm. 
and the feeling which the Congress gave that one was 
no longer merely a more or less solitary worker in a 
detached school, but one of a world-wide band, working 
steadily towards the realization of lofty ideals. 


SAINT LOUIS ARCHITECTURAESGEGE 


WAS letter of July 29th has been received, and I am 
glad to tell you something of the history, aims and 
accomplishments of the St. Louis Architectural Club. I 
will not be able to send you five copies of our Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, as you request, for we have only two 
copies of it left. These printed copies were made eight 
or ten years ago, and I am attaching typewritten copy of 
the amendments which have been made to the Constitution 
in that time. 

The St. Louis Architectural Club was founded in 1894, 
primarily as an organization of the younger men in the 
profession who wished to get together for study and ex- 
change of ideas. Later on it took on more of a social 
nature, and in 1909 when it moved from rented quarters 
downtown out to the remodeled stable at 514 Culver Way, 
the membership was enlarged to include associate members 
as well as active. The Club now has a membership num- 
bering two hundred and twenty-five, divided as follows: 

Active, Senior Grade, 100—including architects, archi- 
tectural draftsmen and superintendents residing in the City 
of Saint Louis or suburbs within a radius of twenty miles. 
These members pay annual dues amounting to $24.00, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. 

Active, Junior Grade, 30—including students of archi- 
tecture in the Club’s Atelier as well as students in the 
day school of architecture at Washington University. These 
members pay annual dues amounting to $12.00, payable 
quarterly in advance. 

Associate, 84—including men who are in a trade or con- 
nected with a manufacturing business related to the archi- 
tectural profession. These men pay annual dues of $24.00, 
payable quarterly in advance. : 

Honorary Members include the Professors in the School 
of Architecture at Washington University, and architects 
who have rendered a distinct service to the Club. Hono- 
rary membership is for life, and such members pay no 
dues. There are seven men in this classification. 

Non-Resident Active Members are men practicing archi- 
tecture whose residence or place of business is more than 
twenty miles distant from St. Louis. Such members pay 
annual dues amounting to $3.00, payable in advance. 

Only Active members can hold office and vote, but As- 
sociate members may serve on committees and may also 
serve on the Executive Board. 

The officers of the Club are,—President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
The business management of the Club is in the hands of 
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the Executive Board, which consists of the officers mention- 
ed, the two past Presidents, and two additional members 
elected from either the Active or Associate membership. 
There are three Trustees, one elected each year, their terms 
being for three years. Since the new building was bought 
and financed by a bond issue, three additional Trustees, 
known as Trustees of the Building Trust Fund, have been 
provided to serve until the indebtedness on the newly ac- 
quired building is wiped out. 

Meetings of the Club are held on the first and third 
Thursdays in the month, from October lst to June Ist, at 
514 Culver Way, where there is a large hall with dining 
room and other rooms adjoining. The Atelier with its 
drafting room, class rooms and library is on the second 
floor of that building. When the first floor is not used 
for Club purposes, it is rented to outside organizations for 
dances and parties at $27.50 an evening. This rental is the 
Club’s main source of income. The building at 3964 
Washington Avenue, adjoining on the north the property 
at 514 Culver Way, is an old three-story brick residence. 
The first floor contains a Reception Hall, Lounge, Billiard 
Room, Dining Room, and Kitchen. Those rooms are be- 
ing furnished this summer and will be open at all times 
to the Club members. The five large bedrooms on the 
second floor are rented to bachelor members of the Club, 
ten men occupying the five rooms. There is one guest 
room on the third floor. The rest of the space on the third 
floor has been made into a large room for the class in 
free-hand drawing. 

At the regular meetings of the Club routine business 
is transacted and a speaker is generally provided. Most 
of the talks are architectural subjects, but frequently they 
are along entirely different lines. Dances, amateur shows, 
and dinners are also on the program each year; and on 
the Fourth of July, this year, a pilgrimage to the State 
Capitol at Jefferson City was conducted by the Club. 

In October of last year eighty students enrolled in the 
Atelier conducted by the Club. The problems given the 
Atelier’s classes are the same as those given the day students 
in the School of Architecture at Washington University, 
and are judged along with the day school’s work. Credits 
earned in the Atelier can be upplied to the day course con- 
ducted at the University. 

A summer Sketch Class is also conducted by the Club, 
and an annual prize of $150.00 is awarded for the best 
work. 

If there is any further information I can give you, I 
shall be only too glad to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
John A. Bryan. 


PHEePEN AND BRUSH, CLUB. 


HE Pen and Brush Club was founded in 1894, when 
the School of Architecture was still a part of the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard University, and was com- 
posed of the students of architecture and the fine arts in the 
College. When the School of Architecture became a sepa- 
rate graduate school the club was continued but contained 
only students in the School. It was dissolved in 1912. 
In 1919 a desire was felt for scme form of social organi- 
zation in the school and a ciub was formed, the name of 
the former club being used. The following constitution 
was adopted :— 


CONSTITUTION 


To promote a stronger feeling of friendship and unity 
among the members of the HARVARD ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SCHOOL, to afford opportunities for meeting 
other students of architecture, and to provide entertain- 
ments, instructive talks, and other social meetings—the 
undersigned have joined together and formed a club. 


ARTICER AT 
This Club shall be known henceforth as 
THE PEN AND BRUSH CLUB 


ARTICLE. IT: 


Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
and Secretary-Treasurer who shall be elected for one year 
by a two-thirds majority vote of the members present at 
the first meeting in May. 


POJNSES 


ARTICLE IL 


The President, or Vice-President in case of the absence 
of the President, shall be empowered to call meetings, nomi- 
nate committees, and otherwise conduct the business of the 
club. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be empowered to col- 
lect the annual dues hereinafter specified and the special 
taxes from active members, i. e. present members of the 
school, and to use these funds as the club may direct. 


ARTICLESIV: 


The annual dues shall be $3.00 per year until changed 
by a two-thirds vote. They are payable on or before the 
Christmas recess. 


ARTICLE: V. 


Amendments and additions to this constitution may be 
proposed at any regular meeting of the club and become 
effective when passed upon by two-thirds of the members 
of the club. 

All students in the School of Architecture are members 
of the club. 

An account of the year 1923-24 may give an idea of the 
Club’s activities. 

Besides the usual business meetings (held normally about 
once a month) a dinner was held in November in the 
building of the Harvard Lampoon. The guests of honor 
were Dean William Emerson of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Dean George H. Edgell of the 
Harvard School of Architecture. 

In February the annual Féte Charrette took place. The 
Féte Charrette is a dance modelled, as far as conditions 
will permit, on the Quatz’ Arts Ball of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, and is given annually in conjunction 
with M. I. T., one school providing a hall, decorations, 
music, refreshments, etc; and the other, giving a short en- 
tertainment. This year the party took place at the Rogers 
building, M. I. T. and Harvard put on an entertainment 
of an informal nature. 

Several speakers addressed the club at special meetings 
during the year. The most noted was Mr. Thomas Hast- 
ings of Carrére and Hastings, New York, who came late 
in April. 

Usually the club has an annual picnic and outing late 
in May or early in June, but this pleasure had to be 
omitted this year owing to a charrette and the arrange- 
ment of examinations. 

Along with its other activities the club has this year 
devoted time to decorating the common room in the base- 
ment of Robinson Hall, the School’s building. The room 
is being remodelled in the “Gothic taste’ and it is hoped 
that the work will be completed before the end of the next 
school year. 


THEVARCHITECTUDRAL CLUB OFSTHESUNI- 
VERSITY OF TORONTO 


CONSTITUTION 


CL UC ar 


Name and Purpose. 

Section 1. This organization shall be known as “The 
Architectural Club of the University of Toronto,” herein- 
after referred, to.as “The Club.” 

Sec. 2. The purpose of the Club shall be to encourage 
study and research in Architecture and to promote a spirit 
of good-fellowship amongst the members. 


ARTICEE Ii. 


Membership. 

Section 1. The active members of the Club shall be 
under graduates and graduates of the Department of Archi- 
tecture in the University of Toronto. 

Sec. 2. Associate members shall be university graduates 
and undergraduates interested in architecture. They shall be 
elected by a two thirds majority of the undergraduate active 
members. They shall neither vote nor hold office. 

Sec. 3. Honorary members may be elected from the 
members of the Faculty in the Department of Architecture 
of the University of Toronto, and from those having won 
special distinction in architectural and artistic work. 

They may make motions and discuss them; but they 
shall have no vote. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Duties and Privileges of Members. 
Section 1. It shall be the duty of active members to 
engage in the discussion of papers read before the Club. 
Sec. 2. It shall be the privilege of members to deliver 
an address or read a paper before the Club on request of 
the Executive. 


PN RANICI ETE, WW) 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this Club shall consist of 
Honorary President, President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
Secretary and four Councillors. 

Sec. 2. The officers shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. Officers shall be elected at the last regular meet- 
ing of the academic year. 

Sec. 4. The President and Vice-President shall be mem- 
bers of the Fourth Year. 

The Treasurer shall be a member of the Third year. 

The Secretary shall be a member of the Second Year. 

The Councillors shall be elected one from each of the 
first three years and one from the graduates. 

Sec. 5. The term of office shall be one year. No mem- 
ber holding an office shall be re-elected to the same office. 

Sec. 6. All elections shall be by the Hare-Spence system. 


ARIE Bs Wh 
Duties of Officers. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the President to pre- 
side at all meetings, to appoint all committees not other- 
wise provided for, to make appointments, to fill vacancies, 
and to perform all duties usually incumbent upon this officer. 

It shall be further the duty of the President to call a 
special meeting upon receipt of a written request signed 
by three active members. 

The President shall be a member ex-officio of all com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to 
perform the duties of the President in the absence of that 
officer, to assist him whenever required and to audit the 
Treasurer’s report. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to collect 
all Club monies and dues, to make disbursements for debts 
which have been regularly and lawfully incurred by the 
Club; to keep an accurate account of all receipts and ex- 
penditures and to submit a report at every meeting or at 
the order of the President. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to take 
accurate minutes of each meeting of the Club, and to keep 
all records and papers pertaining to the Club. He shall 
conduct all correspondence of the Club, notify members 
of every meeting and post notices and perform all duties 
usually incumbent upon this officer. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Councillors to repre- 
sent their respective interests in all matters pertaining there- 
to, that may come before the Executive, and to perform all 
duties assigned to them by the President. 


ARTIC: Vip 
Meetings. 
Section 1. Regular meetings shall be held on the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month in the Academic year. 
Sec. 2. The date of any meeting may be changed at 
the discretion of the Executive. 


yandeedh GIES, WAGE 
Fees. 


Section 1. Each active associate member shall pay an 
annual fee of one dollar ($1.00). 


ARTICLE Nt: 
Amendments. 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended or altered 
by a vote of two-thirds of the active Club members. Notice 
of motion for amendment must be given two weeks before 
the proposed amendment is voted on by the Club. 

Sec. 2. Amendments or alterations to the constitution 
may be voted on only at regular meetings. 

Sec. 3. All amendments must be submitted to the coun- 
cil of the Faculty of Applied Science for approval. 


SO 
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ARTICLE IX, 


This constitution shall be binding when ratified by two- 
thirds of the members of the Club. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. Regular meetings shall be called to order at 8 P. M. 
2. A number equal to a majority of the undergraduate 
members shall constitute a quorum. 
3. All dues shall be paid on or before the second regular 
meeting after they are imposed. 
4. Nominations of officers shall be in writing and signed 
by the mover and _ seconder. 
5. The officers shall be elected by ballot as provided. 
6. Scrutineers shall be appointed by the chair. 
7. Bourinot rules of order shall govern in Parliamen- 
tary proceedings. 
8. The order of business shall be. 
Roll Call. 
Reading of minutes. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Old business. 
New business. 
Nomination of officers. 
Election of officers. 
Address of evening. 
Discussion arising out of address. 
Adjournment. 


THE GALLEON IN DECORATION 
(Continued from Page 69) 


tures of the actual ships of the period is very limited. 
As to their development from .the galley to The Great 
Harry in England, it is mainly upon the work of artists, 
meagre and largely imaginative, that our modern ideas 
are based as to how the ships appeared. That sails had 
supplanted oars as the idea of propelling the ships was the 
principal development to be noted between the types of 
ships of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the time of 
Columbus. Oars and sweeps were used for auxiliary pro- 
pulsion, however, to a much later date, but they no 
longer figure as an obvious feature of the craft. 


A Free Employment Service for 
Readers of Pencil Points 
(Other Items on Page 114) 


Junior Draftsman, three years’ experience, wants position 
with reliable architectural firm in New York City. Phi 
Beta Kappa, graduate University of Michigan. Salary 
$30 per week. Box 73-C, care Pencil Points. 


Wanted: A permanent connection where experience, re- 
sponsibility, good judgment, ability to handle men and 
turn out big work in record-breaking time will be properly 
rewarded. Registered in Michigan. Edwin W. Byers, 
15405 Myrtle Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


Position Wanted: Architect’s or builder’s Superintendent. 
Young man 33, married, 16 years’ outside experience with 
New York Architects and Builders as Superintendent of 
apartment houses, office buildings and theatres. Four 
years’ experience as a draftsman. Location New York 
City or vicinity. Alexander Ilg, 2656 Decatur Ave., 
Bronx, New York City. 


Atwood and Nash, Inc., architects and engineers, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, desire to secure two or three Class 
A architectural draftsmen for work on high class public 
buildings which will last several months and may be 
permanent. 


Position Wanted: Artist, educated architect, first-class de- 
signer, spec. perspectives, with about 15 years’ ex- 
perience, also in fine art furniture and lighting fixtures, 
wants suitable steady position. Prefer Chicago or New 
York. Box 74-C, care Pencil Points. 
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THE DRAFTSMAN WITH A JOB 


THE discussion going on in your columns about the 
Draftsman with a Job is really interesting. Better 
understanding between employers and employees and some 
good result might come out of it if both parties looked 
at things a little more from the other fellows side. In 
the meantime it is a bit amusing to note that, as in every 
debate, each party is very much convinced, or seems so, 
that what is to his advantage is necessarily to the general 
good. As a winning argument sonorous words such as 
“profession” and “service” are resorted to exactly as the 
words, “nation,” “patriotism,” “ideal,” etc., are used by 
persons mainly interested in the triumph of party politics 
in the hope that the fear of appearing not to possess these 
virtues will make their opponents side with them. 

True, some draftsmen are inclined to lose sight of their 
employers’ difficulties and responsibilities but often also we 
find an effort, probably unconscious, on the employers’ part, 
to keep their men down, use them as mere tools which are 
cast aside when not needed any more or when worn out. 
The draftsmen are bound to feel it. In defense of this 
policy it is said that the overhead is tremendous and that 
high salaried men cannot be kept when not absolutely need- 
ed on account of the many ups and downs in the architectural 
business. The very fact. that there is some ground for 
this argument ought to bring forth the extenuating circum- 
stance for the attitude of many draftsmen. 

In this state of unsteadiness, the cheap man, unambitious, 
timid, therefore easily satisfied, will find another job with 
comparative ease. But what of the draftsman, who by 
self-denial of comforts and pleasures to have more time 
for study and hard work, is constantly improving his 
capabilities and expects his legitimate reward? Why 
should he be denied the stimulus of better pay and be told 
that he should be satisfied with the intellectual delight in 
the acquisition of knowledge for itself? Dissatisfaction 
will prey on him when he finds out that as years go by 
salaries do not increase in proportion with his needs and 
capabilities. Contrary to other professions salaries are 
comparatively high with us at the start and inadequate 
later. A man with a knowledge several times superior to 
another will be ridiculed if he asks double the latter’s salary. 
A difference of a few dollars more will make his job un- 
safe. Labor unions level the skill of the workman by 
standard prices and our employers by their preference for 
cheaper men, even if not quite so good, tend to create the 
same thing with us. But after all the architect is perhaps 
right. Why hire expensive men to turn out very good 
work and reduce profits for an undiscriminating client who 
will not appreciate it? He was won over by the archi- 
tect’s eloquence, which may also convince him that he is 
getting an extra good job. How is he going to visualize 
that a better result could have been gotten with more skil- 
ful architectural planning and study? 

The writer has met many a client who rejected a plan 
on which they seemed to agree as to its merits but would 
not allow its execution on account of the idea being new 
or somewhat out of the ordinary. The average draftsman 
therefore will just get the average professional knowledge 
in the course of time and not feel the impulse to improve 
himself. It is easier to hang around a pool room evenings 
than to go to night schools and take up long and tedious 
studies which may bring no further financial reward. 

Some men have found recognition with their employers 
and are given good positions and partnership interests. 
The hope of such recognition makes many draftsmen cred- 
ulous and patient when their prospective employers tell 
them: “O! We do not pay high salaries but we give 
bonuses, interests, substantial Christmas presents etc. We 
want our men to work for a future and bigger common 
purpose rather than for the Saturday envelope.’—a talk 
many draftsmen have heard and taken seriously. The man 
is hired say in January, a few months later, better pay is 
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offered to him but he declines it thinking that his loyalty 
is going to be appreciated. Just about when he is looking 
hopefully towards the approaching Christmas he is fired 
with the excuse that he is no good or, with many circum- 
locutions, he is notified that, contrary to the firms expecta- 
tions, work is running low and a previous bad year or some 
other cause makes it impossible for the firm to consider 
giving him more than what he found in his envelope on Sat- 
urdays! Useless to argue when he knows he stands an 
Indian’s chance. He will look out for himself next time 
and naturally take advantage of the fluctuations of supply 
and demand, for which he will be blamed by the employer, 
but at least will have made hay when the sun was shining. 


Realizing however that this is not an entirely satisfactory 
solution to his problem and that the best would be to 
work for himself, his longing will be in that direction. 
He is now beginning to make acquaintances that will give 
him a small job now and then but not important enough 
to branch out altogether, especially that he has no financial 
or influential backing. The job is not of sufficient im- 
portance to appeal to his employer if he brought it to the 
office, and he will be quite justified in his reluctance to 
do so for the benefit of an office in which he does not 
feel permanent. So he works on the side. How can any- 
body demand from him such angelic abnegation as to re- 
fuse a personal financial interest and the sacrifice of a job 
he may point to or fall back on, for the benefit of an em- 
ployer who, he knows, is going to fire him at the first 
sign of a slow down. 

Mr. Crowen, your contributor from Chicago, whose letter 
appeared in a recent issue, is entirely unjust to the drafts- 
man when he writes: “The pernicious habit has become so 
aggravated that it has made draftsmen dishonest to the ex- 
tent of stealing their employer’s jobs where they can, etc.” 
Jobs draftsmen get are very seldom, if ever, ‘stolen property.’ 
Sometimes the architect leaves to him such small jobs as he 
himself is not interested in and that will not yield his 
organization any profit. More often the draftsmen get 
their jobs from channels and acquaintances of their own, 
entirely independent of their employers’ connections. These 
could have been made to come to the main stream had the 
draftsman not been discouraged from doing so by the 
causes discussed above. It is not often either that the 
client will decide to go to the draftsman because, as the 
above mentioned gentleman pretends, the smaller overhead 
will permit a smaller commission. Some clients realize that 
their job is not of such importance that will make the 
architect wait on them and give them undivided attention. 
They know that the work will be entrusted to some sub- 
ordinate who will also be told not to fuss too much with 
it but get it out quickly in order to pay the subordinate’s 
salary, the overhead which is big, the firms prestige and 
the architect’s profits for the occasional glance he may or 
may not give to the draftsman’s board. Neither is the 
client the loser when he realizes that his job, meaning more 
to the small man, better attention will be obtained if the 
man doing the work is getting all the commission. 

If there were a means of stabilizing the architect’s busi- 
ness and the draftsman’s position and allowing him the in- 
centives that would make him take his employer’s interest to 
heart he would be found more stable and dependable. 

Truffles, a great delicacy in French cooking, grow under- 
ground at the foot of oak trees and are discovered by pigs 
whose owners prevent them from eating the result of their 
search. The animals soon get wise to the futility of this 
trouble for the sole benefit of their owners and make no 
further effort. The greedy French peasant has learned that 
the animal must be encouraged by being allowed some share. 

The architects have the controlling position in the sit- 
uation and more facilities at their disposal to take the first 
step to improve the conditions which Mr. Crowen deplores 
without pointing to a remedy. I trust it is his endeavor 
to reach a fair solution that makes him wish to hear from 
other architects and in fact it will “render the profession 
a great service” if it is realized that many draftsmen of 
to-day deprived of financial, or influential backing may not 
be as the more fortunate ones, architects of tomorrow and 
that these same men can give much to the profession if 


they are encouraged rather than hampered. . 
“Optimist” 
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Reprinted by request from Vol. I of Penctl Points. 


Alphabet Attributed to Leonardo da Vines. 


WU J E WILL pay fifty good hard round American dollars 

to the person submitting to this department before 
November the 15th, 1924, the best letter of one thousand 
words or less dealing with the subject of the editorial 
printed in this issue of PeNncit Ponts. 

This competition is open to anybody without condition 
or restrictions of any kind and the prize will be awarded 
for the letter offering the best practical suggestion or sug- 
gestions for promoting a better appreciation of the value 
of the services rendered by members of the architectural 
profession. 

The prize-winning communication will be published in 
the December issue of this paper. All letters should be 
addressed to the Editor of PENcm Pornts, 19 East 24th 
St., New York. 


HE heading reproduced above submitted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Puddington, Battle Creek, Michigan, won Place 
Number Three in our little competition. 


OW, don’t forget to send in your sketches for the 
Pencit Points Sketch Competition which closes on 
October the 20th. Even though you may feel that you 
are not likely to win a prize, send in your sketches just 
the same. You never can tell. 
Page 106 of the 


The complete program appears on 
September PreNncit Points. 
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Sketches by Andrew F. Euston, Atelier Hirons. “Gambaro, 
winner of one of thé Princeton architectural prizes, at the 
Graduate College.” 


HE little discussion we started a few months back 

regarding the filing and preservation of miscellaneous 
printed matter of value to the architect and draftsman 
seems still to be a live subject. -PENcmL PornTER Aaron M. 
Kiff of New Britain, Connecticut, has this to say on the 
subject and we reproduce above his pencil drawing of 
the attractive cover in which he binds his volumes :— 
“Here is a stunt that may interest you for H. T. T. & T. 
column, about filing away plates, etc., from the magazines. 
I have saved the stuff in groups such as Colonial, Classical, 
Renaissance, etc., and then in groups as to types—country 
houses, office buildings, etc., and had them bound separately 
into books. The picture shows what I did to a volume 
of one hundred and fifty measured colonial details and 
subject matter. The book is the size of the Architectural 
Record. It has a light gray paper cover on board (very 
durable I find) with green vellum-cloth back. The job 
cost me one dollar and a half to have bound and about 
an hour to decorate with a pen and some black ink. The 
hinges go around the book on the back giving the two 
black bands on the shelf back. Between these on the 
shelf back I have just lettered “Colonial” and I will say 
it looks well with my other books on the shelf. The 
lettering is in black and the footscraper on the front also. 
The black pen line around the edge just binds the design 
together. It makes a cheap and a very durable way for 
the draftsman who has no files to keep such stuff. 


R A. GRAMMER, 22 Jenison Street, Newtonville, 
Mass., has the first four volumes of PENciL PoInts 
substantially bound in four volumes and would like to hear 


‘from anyone desiring to purchase this set. 
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Sketch by J. A. Currie, Notre Dame de Grace, Montreal. 
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Trinity Cie Newark, N. J. Pencil Sketch by George 
Kenneth Crowe, New York. 


Restoration of a Pompetian Tomb by Antonio Giglio, 
New York. 
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Pavillon Colbert, Paris, by Frederick Hodgdon, 
Chicago. 
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Drawing by Gordon P. Nassel, Buffalo N. Y. Awarded 
first prize in the competition open to High School pupils 
10 G kee Ce Ae Roster. 
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Rendering by V. Hagopian, New York. Dawson Antique 
Shop, Greville Rickard, Architect. 
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A Gateway in Randall Court, Newport, R. I. Sketch by Sketch by Wm. P. Spratling, Tulane University, 
Philip W. Kratz, New York City. New Orleans, La. Cloister of St. Trophime, Arles. 
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The Draftsman’s Dream, or “Setting Pretty,’ by William Moyer, Boston, Mass. 
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Quick Study of Display of Furniture in Library, by V. Hagopian, 
New York. 
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Shore of pane flues at Aen srepbing Toward Hell Gate Bridge wy Cue M. Wiard, 
New York. 
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Pencil Sketch by George Kenneth Crowe. Harvard Hall, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Noe is said to be a wonderful trait and maybe it 
is, but just now it is costing a chap ten dollars. To 
elucidate—Oong Gow has just been awarded the ten dollar 
prize for the best contribution submitted to this column for 
September; but we can’t send him the check because we 
don’t know what his real name is and we don’t know 
where he lives. So if he will be a little less shy and a 
little more practical and let us know these things, we will 
complete the transaction with utmost speed. 


N.B. If more than one Oong Gow lays claim to this 
prize, positive proof of genuineness will be required. 


EDWIN I-ROWESCHILD ReAc 
ARCHITECT 
ANNOUNCES THE 
REMOVAL OF HIS 
ARCHITECTURAL 
OrfiecGc ES TO 
Sil 2BANKERSS 
TRUST BUILDING 
WALNUT & JUNIPER. STS. 
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HE above reproduction of the announcement of the an-. 

nual picnic of the members of the organization of 
Robert J. Reiley is not submitted as news as this party 
was held as per schedule on August 21st and our special 
staff representative reports that the refreshment table fairly 
groaned under its weight of dainty viands and that a 
good time was had by all. 


AMES W. PHILLIPS, 611 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va., 

wants to secure the January, March, and April 1921 
issues of PENcmL Pornts. He has extra copies of Septem- 
ber, November, December 1921 and January, February, 
April, May, June 1922 which he will exchange. 


ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF THE UNIVERSII 
OF TORONTO. 


HE first event of any note in the fall is a get-together 

dinner when members of the staff are heard from 
and the freshmen are initiated. During the year several 
dinners are held and prominent architects are invited to 
address the club. These talks are very instructive and 
always create a great deal of interest. Throughout the 
fall term outdoor sketch classes are held each week. This 
part of the work is very attractive and great interest is 
taken in sketching. Whenever convenient the members of 
the Club are taken to the various art exhibitions where 
criticisms of the various works are given. At the end 
of the year an exhibition of the work is held which in- 
cludes the architectural drawings, pen and ink, pencil and 
water color sketches and modelling. 


First Draftsman—My elephant has all broken out in a 
rash. What shall I do about it? 


Second Draftsman—Consult a pachydermatologist! 
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New York City, Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


WHAT A SPECIFICATION WRITER SHOULD BE 


E HAVE received an interesting communication 
from one of our subscribers who is also a speci- 
fication writer in a large office. 


As a starting point for a discussion of the qualifica- 
tions and duties of a Specification Writer, our corre- 
spondent contributes two outlines; one dealing in the 
form of an analysis with the training, experience and 
duties which the ideal Specification Writer should possess 
and exercise; the other dealing in similar form with the 
specification writer as he frequently is. These analyses 
are presented herewith for the study of those interested 
in this Department. We shall be pleased to receive 
and publish any comments which may be suggested by 
these analyses, and also by the broader question as to 
just what a Specification Writer should be, just what 
his relations should be to the other members of the or- 
ganization in which he is working, so that the specifica- 
tion when finally produced may be the best possible 
document for the purpose of furnishing a proper guide 
to the contractors in figuring on and completing the 
construction of the building. 

To say that the drawings and specifications together 
should tell a complete and harmonious story is trite; 
that’s what the drawings and specifications are for and 
everybody knows it. But frequently they fail in one or 
more respects, as a result of which a long train of evils 
with which we are all familiar crops up in the job, either 
in the preliminary stages of securing bids or in the 
actual putting together of the building, or both. 

To repeat that better specifications are usually re- 
quired on a large proportion of the jobs is again re- 
peating what everybody knows. It is the primary pur- 
pose of this department to disseminate information which 
will assist the architect to write his own specifications as 
well as to assist the man employed to do this highly impor- 
tant branch of his work. We believe that the time has 
passed when general statements on the subject of specifica- 
tions possess any great value. What is needed is careful 
thought on the part of the many men all interested in the 
same subject and a gathering together and dissemination 
of various items all calculated to bring about better 
practice in specification writing. These columns are open 
for a discussion of this subject in any of its phases, and 
it is earnestly hoped that a large number of our readers 
will cooperate with us in order that the ends we are all 
seeking may be achieved. 

Questions submitted to this department on any branch 
of specification writing will be submitted to a group of 
men who by long training and experience have probably 
met, and in many cases, solved, just those problems, and 
the answers will be published in this column. Any sug- 
gestions for the improvement of any department of speci- 
fication work will be carefully considered for publica- 
tion whether they be brief notes dealing with some com- 
paratively small item, or more extended discussions of 
fundamental methods which have been worked out and 
found to be successful. There is no more important 
document produced in connection with building opera- 
tions than this same specification we are talking about. 
It comes in for criticism from the time the first rough 
draft is made until the final payment on the job goes 
through, and seldom does the specification go through 
this ordeal without having a few dents put in it and 
without producing wailing and gnashing of teeth some- 
where. If we by all our combined effort can make every 
specification prepared just a little better than it other- 
wise would be, we will have accomplished something of 
direct benefit to the architectural profession at large, 
and everybody connected with it. That is our purpose. 
We don’t expect to revolutionize Specification Writing 
over night, but by bringing together here where all may 
see a discussion of the knotty problems and a solution 
of some of them, partial or complete, progress will be 
made. 

So let’s tackle this thing with a determination to make 
some definite progress every month, and let’s start now! 


THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 
EDUCATION An Analysis 
English Composition 
Architectural (college, preferable) 
Constant study of books and magazines 
Business judgment developed 
EXPERIENCE 
Draftsman 
Superintendent of Construction 
Solicitation of bids and award of contracts 
Knowledge of 
Materials and Methods 
Various Standard Specifications 


Federal Specification Board 
Underwriters’ Rules 
Building laws and regulations 
DUTIES 
Advise (if not control) production of drawings 
Assist Superintending Construction 
Participate in general business activities as relates to 
construction, at least 
Produce a clear, concise and comprehensive specifi- 
cation. 
THE SPECIFICATION SHOULD BE 
Clear, concise, coherent narrative of use of materials 
and methods and the means of accomplishing results 
desired. 
THE AVERAGE SPECIFICATION WRITER 


EDUCATION An Analysis 
Lack of facility in English composition. 
This is one subject that is anathema to the average 
student. 
College education either neglected or never secured. 
The college education presumably directs the ac- 
tivities of the student quite strongly toward design and 
it is hard to imagine a designer interested in specifica- 
tions. The average human, even in architecture, hates 
to study after entering business, evidently believing 
that his education is completed. 
The development of business judgment is usually im- 
possible because of lack of contact with business and 
a more intimate contact with the lackadaisical busi- 
ness of professional practice. 
EXPERIENCE 
Usually it may be expected that some drafting ex- 
perience has been had but its value as a preliminary 
to specification writing is a big factor. 
Experience as a superintendent of construction has 
been had to some extent but if at least two years ex- 
perience has not been had the value of such experience 
may not be great enough for the duties expected. 
The work of soliciting bids and awarding contracts 
may be said to be so closely held in the business ac- 
tivities of the architect and his stenographer that con- 
tact with such activities is difficult to obtain. 
The knowledge of building materials, methods, laws 
and rules can only be obtained by study and an under- 
standing of drafting and superintending. Whether or 
not such knowledge is obtained depends on the man but 
it is believed the average specification writer leaves 
much to be desired in this respect. 
DUTIES 
The control of drawings, the advising of superin- 
tendents and the participation in business phases of 
practice call for a man of more than average attainments. 
The production of clear, concise and comprehensive 
specifications is not the accomplishment of the average 
specification writer. 

The average specification writer may be said to be one 
who would like to produce good work if he did not have 
to observe, study and study, study, study while partici- 
pating in the many activities of professional practice 
that should receive his attention. It is probably true 
that the architect hesitates to unload responsibility on 
his assistant because of mediocre results that may accrue. 
Specification writing, just as designing, cannot be- 
come good without mixing a lot of brains into the work. 

The architect who writes his own specifications must 
devote sufficient time to the work to produce good 
material but the average architect does not do this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION ITEMS 
by OTTO GAERTNER 


Porch and Lattice Posts in Connection with Masonry. 
Wood porch posts and posts of lattice arbors and entrance 
canopies of country houses and out buildings often come 
in contact with stone, brick; and concrete piers and pave- 
ments. The specification writer is apt to overlook this con- 
dition and not to take the necessary measures of precau- 
tion in his specification to properly preserve and hold them. 
It is seldom that the estimating drawings go into enough 
detail to show the intended method. 

If the posts are not to have bases, the method of setting 
them remains the same as when the bases occur. There 
are several ways to do this, but a method that will fasten 
the post as well as protect it from dampness should be 
followed. A recess may be left in the top of the pave- 
ment, slightly larger than the area of the post and the 
post set into it after applying an oil or creosote prepara- 
tion to the post to protect it from dampness. A water- 
proof mastic or plastic compound applied to the sides 
and bottom of the recess before setting the post is also a 
good protection. Sometimes posts are set on top of the 
masonry after being flashed with copper or lead on the 
bottom and up six inches, but such flashing should be 
soldered and fit snugly to be watertight. With this method 
some kind of strap anchor bolted to or built into the masonry 
and fastened to the post should be used. If the post has 
a base, the core is set and the base applied afterward 
so that the base may be replaced if it should be necessary. 
If the base is specified to be set in white lead or mastic, 
especially on the bottom, it will last longer than if only 
nailed to the post without this precaution. 

The posts may also be provided with cast iron shoes 
built into the masonry or provided with flanges at the 
sides and bolted to the masonry. Instead of flanges at 
the sides, a bolt may be placed through the inside of the 
shoe into the masonry before setting the post into it. It 
is well to protect the bottom of the post before setting it 
into the shoe to be sure that dampness can do no harm. 
Screws may be placed through the sides of the shoe into 
the bottom of the post after it is set. 

If the post is to have a base, perhaps the shoe may 
be designed as a base. Otherwise the bottom of the post 
may be rabbeted to finish flush with the shoe if no base 
is wanted, and if a base is wanted, it may then be applied 
over the shoe. 

Lead Flashings for Shower Compartments in Frame 
Buildings. Shower compartments are built under varying 
conditions and with varying resources. Sides and floors 
may be of tile, glass, marble, or cement plaster. They may 
occur in places where their rough walls and floors are 
of masonry in which case the rough walls and floors are 
waterproofed with felt and waterproof compounds. Some- 
times lead floor pans are used in addition. We, however, 
are concerned with shower compartments in frame build- 
ings with the consequent shrinkage to be contended with. 
It is this shrinkage which causes most shower compart- 
ments to leak either at the floor or at the walls. 

When the walls leak and the water gradually works 
its way downward, the trouble is generally thought to be 
in the floor although the floor is much more easily made 
watertight than the walls. The tops of the floor beams 
should be chamfered, wood strips applied to the sides 
of the beams, and loose fitting boards resting on the strips 
should be placed between the beams. These boards should 
be covered with several inches of concrete to at least the 
level of the tops of the beams. The top of this concrete 
should be smooth and on it should be placed a lead pan 
covering the entire floor and extending to the rough walls 
where it should be turned up about twelve inches and 
soldered absolutely watertight at the corners. At the 
entrance to the shower there should be a curb at least 
six or eight inches high and the lead should be bent over 
its rough construction so that it will be covered by the 
finish. The floor outlet to the plumbing system must be 
provided with a flange to make a watertight connection 
to the lead pan. The lead pan is filled with cement mortar 
to receive the tile floor or a troweled cement finish. 

But the walls are more troublsome. The studs should 
be covered with galvanized metal lath and plastered with 
cement plaster extending down into the lead pan of the 
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floor. It is not generally done, but this cement plaster 
may be treated with a waterproof material to keep the 
water from leaking through and to force it to find its 
way into the pan. This material must be one that will 
act as a bond coat to hold the cement mortar for the wall 
finish. If this waterproof compound is not used the finish 
is applied directly to the cement mortar on the metal lath. 
But there is where the difficulty comes in. Settlement 
and shrinkage may cause the cement mortar to crack. 
It generally does so at the corners causing the joints in the 
tile to open or in case of a cement finish the cracks will 
extend through it. Therefore it is very important to 
provide a flashing at the corners, the flashing being of 
lead extending high enough to protect the wet part of 
the walls, extending about eight inches each side of the 
corners and extending down into the floor plan. This 
flashing should be behind the metal lath and should be 
punctured as little as possible. Water leaking through 
the finish will find its way to the flashing and follow it 
downward into the floor pan instead of following the 
studding downward behind the floor pan so that it will 
appear in rooms below or, if the amount of water is small 
so that it will decay the framing. Compartments are 
often built in this way with a cement finish for the walls. 
This can be enameled if desired. The lead of the floor 
pan where turned over the curb, should be covered by a 
marble sill or by metal lath and a cement finish. 
Covering of Soil Pipes. 

In expensive residence work soil pipes from bathrooms 
above often must run downward in partitions or walls 
forming main rooms. In such cases the specifications 
should include provisions for deadening the disagreeable 
noise of water rushing down the inside of the pipe especial- 
ly at such times when the toilets are flushed or bathtubs 
are emptied. This may be done by wrapping the pipe 
with at least a one inch thick layer of hair felt securely 
tied on. In addition to such wrapping the pipe may be 
boxed in with wood. If a wood box is used the wrap- 
ping may be omitted and instead the space between the 
outside of the pipe and the inside of the box may be well 
filled with mineral wool tightly packed. Filling this space 
with sand or ground cork is not so good, as vibration will 
gradually make it more compact so that it will settle to 
the bottom of the box leaving the upper part of the pipe 
without any insulation except for the box. Such granular 
filling may also sift through joints, knotholes, or other 
imperfections in the box, defeating its purpose. 

In connection with this it may be necessary to include 
in the specifications provisions to fur out on the studs to 
accommodate the thickness of the pipe and boxing unless 
the partition or wall in which the pipe occurs is thick 
enough to accommodate it. Also, in case wood lathing is 
used, there may be no key behind such lath where it 
passes over the boxing; or if the boxing or the pipe pro- 
jects slightly it may be necessary to cover them with metal 
lath so that the plaster at the place may be made thinner 
than where the wood lath is used so as to bring it to the 
same surface throughout. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon rqeuest, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PEeNcIL Pornts. 


Wheatley Tiles.—Portfolio of color plates showing ap- 
plication of Faience Tiles to floors, walls, chimney 
Pieces, etc. Plates showing a large variety of tile in- 
serts in polychrome. Stock mouldings in any color. 10 
x 12. The Wheatley Pottery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Glass Lining.—Magazine containing items of in- 
terest in connection with various types of buildings. 
Vol. I, No. 1 covers a modern milk plant and contains 
much data which would be useful in equipping modern 
farm buildings, ete. 8% x11. 20 pp. The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 

Letters To and Fro.—A booklet profusely illustrated 
in color presenting much useful information in attrac- 
tive form concerning modern house heating, a subject 
sometimes regarded dull made interesting by its unusual 
and human treatment. 36 pp. 7 x 10. Burnham Boiler 
Corporation, Irvington, N. Y. 
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Macbeth-Evans Lighting Glass.—Catalog No. 128. This 
attractive brochure, just off the press, illustrates with 
a wealth of color plates a line of lighting glassware 
applicable to all types of buildings. Complete specifica- 
tion data, thumb nail drawings of interiors. All com- 


pletely indexed. 56 pp. 8% x 11. Macbeth-Evans Glass 
Co., Illuminating’ Engineering Department, Charleroi, 
Penn. 


The Greenhouse Beautiful.—Catalog with color plates 
showing greenhouses of many types, from the largest 
to the smallest with specifications, details of construc- 
tion, ete. 40 pp. 8% x 11. The Foley Greenhouse Mfg. 
Co., Forest Park, Il. 

The Evanston Soundproof Door.—Data sheet with 
sectional drawings and technical data of value to the 
architect and specification writer. Standard filing size. 
8% x11. Irving Hamlin, 716 University Place, Evanston, 
Til. 

The Twentieth Century Method of Waste Disposal.— 
Portfolio for the architect’s filing cabinet. Complete 
drawings of incinerator installations for various types 
of buildings. Specification and engineering data. 8% x 
11. The Goder Incinerator Corp., 323 North Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Eye Comfort.—Monthly bulletin on the subject of 
modern lighting equipment. Volume X, No. 8 deals 
with libraries and churches. Curtis Lighting, Ince., 1122 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

20-40-20.—Booklet recently published dealing with a 
new paint formula with a special reference to outside 
work. New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York 
City. 

Standard Specifications for Southern Yellow Pine Lum- 
ber.—1924 Edition. Useful booklet to all handling or 
specifying lumber. Handy pocket size. 72 pp. Southern 
Pine Assn., New Orleans, La. 

Norton Floors.—Booklet dealing in an interesting way 
with Non-Slip Treads showing many applications in 
modern buildings with especial reference to harmonious 
decorative effects. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Sanitary Equipment for Kitchens and Bathrooms.— 
Catalog No. 10, medicine cabinets, kitchen cabinets and 
a variety of space saving sanitary units for the modern 
home, club, hospital, hotel, ete. Specifications and de- 
tailed drawings. Standard filing size. Majestic Steel 
Cabinet Co., 4223 Belleplaine Ave.., Chicago. 

How to Prevent Sealding and Repair Troubles in 
Showerbaths.—Interesting booklet showing how to avoid 
trouble with shower equipment. 20 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Powers Regulator Co., 2720 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 

Colormix.—Data portfolio for the architect’s file, pro- 
fusely illustrated with color plates treating especially 
of the flooring problem in connection with modern 
buildings. Specifications, layouts, detail drawings, etc. 
16 pp. The Master Builders Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Truscon Metal Lath Data Book.—Handbook covering 
subject indicated. Many full page detail drawings and 
specifications covering various types of work. 48 pp. 
Standard filing size. Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Folding and Accordion Door 
detail and sectional drawings and full data covering 
this line of special hardware. Speke 9) The McCabe 
Hanger Mfg. Co., 426 West 25th St., New York City. 

Handbook of Fireproof Construction.—2nd revised edi- 
tion. Standard construction details, tables of safe loads, 
ete. 40 pp. Sibi oe LEE Concrete Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Neb.. 

Novelty Boilers.—Booklet 
line of heating specialties, ete. Valuable data for the 
specification man. 32 pp: Abram Cox Stove Co., 
American and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Dunham Handbook No. 214.—Covers subject of 
radiation and all other matters pertaining to the modern 
heating plant. Sectional drawings and typical layouts. 
Much engineering data. Handy pocket size. 144 pp. 
Cc. A. Dunham Co., 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

Architeetural Specifications.—Complete specifications 
on exterior and interior finish coating, structural coat- 
ings, cement coatings, shingle stains, floor and wall 
finishes, enamels, varnishes, ete. 32 pp. 8% x 11. The 
Glidden Co.., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lighting Bulletin.—Booklet illustrated in color show- 
ing types of units for various uses. Tables, prices, chart 
for calculating illumination required. 8 x 10%. 30 pp. 
Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

International Casements.—Attractive booklet on sub- 
ject of windows for homes of distinction and charm. 
Illustrations of excellent English and American domestic 
architecture, drawings and photographs, interiors and 
exteriors. 24 pp. 8 x 10. International Casement Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Kernerator.—Covers disposal of rubbish and other 
waste in residence and apartment buildings. 40 pp. 
6 x 9. The Kerner Incinerator Co., 1003 Chestnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Published by the same firm, The Sanitary Disposal of Waste 

in Hospitals, also Blue Prints with Complete Instructions as 

to layouts for all types of buildings. 

Historie Mahogany.—Brochure showing many beautiful 
designs of pieces of furniture done in Mahogany, Chip- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and in the Mahogany of 
Colonial Days in America are shown. Mahogany As- 
sociation, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Architectural Varnishes, Stains, Fillers and Enamels.— 
Specification for all classes of work. Recommendations 
for standard and unusual finishes. 20 pp. 8% x 11. 
eeneta Varnish Works, 445 Fourth Ave., New York 

ity. 


Hangers.—Booklet with 


77-A covering complete 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta Monthly Magazine for Architects 
and Draftsmen, Volume 7, No. 2, dealing with the della 
Robbia field of today. Eight full page plates, detail 
drawings showing construction and flashing of Gothic 
canopy, cornice, ete. Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 
3850 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Clinton Electric Welded FKEabric.—Technical booklet 
dealing with floor and roof slab construction. Sectional 
drawings, tables of loads, and much other useful in- 
formation. 48 pp. Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, 
41 Hast 42nd St., New York City. 


Rubberstone Tile Flooring.—Data sheet with detail 
drawings and specifications on the subject of modern 


flooring. O16 cs ALAS Rubber Stone Corporation, 1400 
Broadway, New York City. : 
Truscon Maintenance Data Book.—As the name im- 


plies this book deals primarily with the maintenance 
problem covering painting, varnishing, enameling, 
waterproofing, the treatment of concrete floors, and 
many similar problems. For convenience it is arranged 
under the following headings:—Exterior, Interior, 
Floors, Basements, Roofs. Fully illustrated with charts 
and photographs. 100 pp. 84% x It. The Truscon 
Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan. Price $3.00 per copy. 


A Free Employment Service for 
Readers of Pencil Points 
(Other Items on Pages 98 and 114) 


Drafting Work to be done at home wanted from New 
York architect or builder. Graduate with 10 years’ ex- 
perience. Box 60-C, care Pencil Points. 


Architect, H. T. Hicks, Welch, West ‘Virginia, has an 
opening for a good architectural draftsman, college 
graduate, familiar with layout of structural steel. ; 


Harvey & Clark, West Palm Beach, Florida, want a 
first class draftsman. _In applying state experience, salary 
expected and length of guarantee required. 


Junior Draftsman desires position. Fourth year student 
at Cooper Union. . Worked one year for architect and 
two months on lettering job. Box 62-C, care Pencil 
Points. 


Junior Draftsman desires position in New York. Two 
years’ experience, 4 years’ training. Wm. Adinolphi, 
246 East 119th St., New York City. 

Junior Draftsman, Columbia, Beaux-Arts student seeks 
permanent position where he can develop. Can work 
from sketches, make perspectives, be generally useful in 
office. Three years’ experience. Box 64-C; care Pencil 
Points. 


Architectural Designer, skillful renderer, extensive ex- 
perience all kinds of buildings, interiors and elevations, 
especially, will do special work for first class firm. High- 
est references. Box 63-C, care Pencil Points. 


German Architect, 42 years old, single, 12 years’ ex- 
perience, eight months in this country, speaking a little 
English, graduate technical school and 2. years high 
school in Germany, good in drawing and concrete, wishes 
an opportunity to begin in costruction office or in archi- 
tect’s office in permanent position. $25.00 per week. Has 
good references, testimonials and designs. Oscar Griska, 
2638 North Halsted Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Junior Draftsman wishes employment in architect’s of- 
fice in New York City. Two years’ experience on resi- 
dences, stores, garages. Columbia University Extension 
student for 3 years. Box 65-C, care Pencil Points. 


Position as junior draftsman wanted. Three years’ ex- 
perience in building construction doing general work and 
fifteen months as draftsman with New York City archi- 
tect. Box 66-C, care Pencil Points. 


Position Required in New York City as architectural 
draftsman by young lady having had 4 years’ experjence. 
Graduate Armour Institute. Just returned from ten 
weeks of architectural study in Europe. References. 
Box 67-C, care Pencil Points. 


Junior Draftsman desires position with New York City 
architect. Has studied three years at Pratt Institute and 
wants experience. Box 68-C, care Pencil Points. 


Draftsman living in New York City desires to connect 
with local architect. Has had 6 years’ drafting ex- 
perience. Graduate of Armour Institute of Technology. 
Box 69-C, care Pencil Points. 
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First Floor Plan. Second Floor Plan. 
House for J. A. Thomson, Esq., Englewood, N. J., Lawrence Licht, Architect. 
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A Free Employment Service for Readers of Pencil Points 


Advertisements covering “draftsmen wanted” and 
advertisements will be printed in one issue only and 
advertisement a charge of 5 cents a word will be made. 


ositions wanted” will be printed in this column free of charge. 
imited to thirty-five words. 


Such 
On subsequent insertions of the same 


Architects requiring the services of draftsmen, and draftsmen desiring positions, are invited to communicate with this 


office stating full particulars as to position, qualifications, 


salary, etc. 


In addition to printing these wants in Pencil 


Points they will be posted on The Bulletin Board in our office. 


Draftsmen in New York and vicinity desiring positions are invited to call and inspect The Bulletin Board and also post 


notices offering their services. 


Information regarding positions will be forwarded, on request, to draftsmen and architects residing in other cities. 


In undertaking this service we accept no responsibility other than transmitting the information in the manner above stated. 


There is no charge for this service. 


To avoid confusion we request immediate notification when the position is filled or obtained. 
THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, INC., 


Phone Madison Square 5940, Dept. E. 


19 East 24th St., New York 


Somewhere in Greater New York is an architect with 
whom I hope to associate as his personal representative, 
his designer and executive. My credentials are satis- 
factory. Academic, foreign travel and practical training. 
An experience of 18 years in all classes of architectural 
work. Diplomatic. Adaptable personality. Can “Sell 
Architecture” and meet clients. As chief designer have 
had charge of from 6 to 50 men. Box 711, care Pen- 
cil Points. 


Furniture Manufacturer in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
wants young man with architectural training to study 
and learn furniture designing. Good salary and prospects 
for the right man. Apply Robert E. Walton, Room 708, 
152 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Graduate Engineer, Roumanian, three years’ experience 
in America, desires position as draftsman with archi- 
tect or firm engaged in any phase of building. Salary 
secondary. Edmund O. Weisse, 336 East 96th St., N. Y. C. 


Draftsman, 35 years old, experienced in architectural dec- 
oration and general applied design seeks position that will 
largely utilize this experience. New York or vicinity 
only. John Gleason, 51 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Designer and Renderer, 12 years’ experience, 5 years’ 
European training seeks position. Box 50-C, care Pen- 
cil Points. 


Young Man seeks position as tracer in good architectural 
office. Can make individual sketches and lay out good 
mechanical detail. Box 51-C, care Pencil Points. 


Designer and Renderer, A. J. B. A. and Paris diplomé. 
Renderings in all mediums. Specialist in English Do- 
mestic Architecture. Own studio. Modest fees. Box 
52-C care Pencil Points. 


Wanted Immediately, three capable architectural drafts- 
men. Must be equipped with sufficient experience and 
necessary training which will permit them to carry on 
and produce a complete set of working drawings, details 
and routine work, without constant supervision of the 
Chief Draftsman, except in consultation with him or 
members of firm. Salary according to man’s proven in- 
dustry and ability. Location, Virginia. Box 53-C, care 
Pencil Points. 


Junior Draftsman. Bushwick Evening Schooling and at- 
tending Cooper Union Night School wishes position in 
architect’s office. William De Angelo, 12 Ocean Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Architectural Draftsman wants position. Apartment 
houses, residences, stores, garages, etc. Five years’ 
European and two years’ American experience. Salary 
$35 per week. Box 54-C, care Pencil Points. 


Foreign Service Anywhere Wanted, Draftsman and de- 
signer, 25 years old, college graduate, four years’ practical 
experience. Lived in Europe and Near East two years. 
Adaptable, congenial. References. Paul W. Copeland, 
Box 98, Longview, Wash. 

Construction Engineer and architect’s superintendent or 
clerk of works open for engagement. Just completing 
the finest and largest block of office buildings in State of 
Wisconsin for Public Service Corporation. Thorough 
knowledge of construction and superintendence. Twenty- 
five years’ experience. Registered professional engineer. 
First class references. Go anywhere. Address Archi- 
tectural Engineer, 748 Parker Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
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Architectural Draftsman, 4 years’ experience on country 
and city houses, churches and apartment houses, capable 
of making complete plans from sketches wishes position 
in Philadelphia or Baltimore. Salary $35 per week. Box 
55-C, care Pencil Points. 


Junior Draftsman, 27, wishes employment with architect 
in New York City. Best of recommendations, $35 per 
week. Box 56-C, care Pencil Points. 


Architectural Designer and draftsman wants position 
evenings and Saturdays. Good knowledge in design, 
working drawings, 4”, 34” and perspective drawing and 
renderings. Box 57-C, care Pencil Points. 

Experienced high grade designer for lighting fixtures, 
familiar with all styles and periods of architecture. 
Must be able to read plans and elevations and prepare 
scheme for any project. Necessary to detail in full size 
for factory purposes. Victor S. Pearlman & Co., 533 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Couple of Good Designers wanted having had at least 
ten years’ experience. Work mostly on hospital build- 
ings. New York City firm. Box 59-C, Pencil Points. 


Young Man, 22, attending architectural school evenings 
desires position as Junior for tracing, lettering, etc. One 
year experience. Louis A. Roy, 2119 Beverly Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Junior Architectural Draftsman, 17, having had 2 years’ 
architectural study, wishes position in office where he 
can secure more knowledge of architectural drafting or 
construction work. John S. George, 580 East 141st St., 
New York City. 


Junior Draftsman desires position with New York archi- 
tect where he can develop. 3 years Pratt Institute. 
C. H. R., 3883 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Specifications Neatly Typed by one experienced in archi- 
tect’s work. M. Bishop, 15 East 40th St., New York City, 
Telephone 10417 Vanderbilt. 


Junior Architectural Draftsman desires position with 

architect in New York City. 3 years’ experience, excel- 

lent references. Student at Columbia University Exten- 

sion. Salary $25.00 week. Herbert Rosenberg, 1418 

ontats Ave., Bronx, New York City, phone Kilpatrick 
80. 


Young Man desires opening in architect’s office with 
chance for advancement. Have had four years’ ex- 
perience. Donald C. Smith, Box 313, McMinnville, Tenn. 


Architectural Draftsman, Beaux-Arts student, desires po- 
sition. Apartment house work, sketching and rendering 
preferred. Moderate salary. J. B., care R. Fund, 216 
E. Houston St., New York City. 


Young Man, 18, wishes position in architect’s office. 
Graduate of the Hebrew Technical Institute. Ambitious 
and willing to work hard. Salary secondary. Hyman 
Goldsmith, 34 Varet St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Architect—Business Getter—desires position or partner- 
ship with an established architect in New York City. 
Box 61-C, care Pencil Points. 


Young Lady desires position as draftsman in architect’s 
or interior decorator’s office, New York City. Three 
years’ training at the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. Barbara Bird, 24 Brewster Ave., Ridgefield 
Park Nia. ; , 


(Other Items on Pages 94 and 114) 
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THE DESIGNER AND THE “PRACTICAL MAN.” 


signer as a man who is not practical and of 

looking upon the “practical man’ as one who 
has little or no appreciation of design is bad, though 
it agrees with the facts in far too many cases. 
This habit is bad because it tends to one-sided de- 
velopment, through sharply dividing the men in ar- 
chitectural offices into the two classes that a well- 
known architect used to call “the long haired de- 
partment” and “the short haired department.” 

Specialization is necessary but it should not be 
carried to such a point in any man engaged in archi- 
tectural work as to leave him without a well-rounded 
knowledge of all sides of practice and without well 
balanced development. It is natu-al and easy to 
keep a man at the kind of work he does best, but 
it does not develop the man symmetrically—this is 
not good for the man or the profession. 

Granted, that an attempt to make all architectural 
men equally proficient in all b-anches of the work 
would be unwise and futile, that each man should be 
developed in the direction of the greatest aptitude, 
the fact remains that each man should have an 
intelligent grasp of the main facts concerning all 
branches of the work outside of his own specialty. 
With such knowledge he is able to co-operate intel- 
ligently with his colleagues, and his work is the 
more interesting to him because he is able to see it 
in relation to the whole. A man with such an under- 
standing of architectural work is a more capable 
employee than the man who has specialized with- 
out having sufficient preliminary experience—he is 
a better man for the architect who employes him, 
also he is by far a better man when he enters upon 
architectural practice for himself. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that a man who 
is a good designer is a practical man in the sense 
that he knows how the things he draws will build— 
there may be innumerable p-actical things that he 
does not know and that some other man in the or- 
ganization does know, but the good designer knows 
enough of the practical side so that his designs will 
be free. from any serious practical faults, and he 
is very likely to know enough of the practical side 
to be able to appreciate the value of the knowledge 
of the man who has specialized on the practical side. 

The able “practical man,” for his part, is a man 
who can appreciate the intention of the de- 
signer and help carry out that intention sympathet- 
ically, for the designer’s work may very easily be 


a: habit of regarding the architectural de- 


practical_information, 


spoiled in execution if it is not carried out with 
an appreciation of its character. The specification 
writer and the man on the job have more to do with 
the success of a building from the aesthetic stand- 
point than many people realize. 

Often it is not until a man hangs out his own 
shingle as an architect that he becomes fully con- 
scious of the desirability of a wide knowledge. Of 
course if he is able to start with a full organization 
including men who have specialized in the different 
parts of the work, he may not experience any dif- 
ficulty. But usually when a man enters practice 
for himself he finds that he has to take hold of 
sides of the work that he has had little to do with in 
his years of employment as a draftsman, then he 
has to get down and qualify. 

Unfortunately, some men in the profession are 
never able or fully willing to overcome the handi- 
cap of onesided development, and it is these men 
who give some basis of fact to the popular idea 
that an architect is either a builder who draws plans 
or a dreamer who makes attractive pictures of 
things that are troublesome and costly to build and 
inconvenient. Though these men are very much 
in the minority there should be even fewer of them, 
for the benefit of the profession. There will be 
fewer of them if thé habit of distinguishing sharply 
between the designer and the “practical man’’ is 
discouraged and if specialization without a suff- 
ciently broad preliminary experience is avoided. In 
this way the architect will have a higher percentage 
of able employees and the men who enter upon the 
practice of architecture will find themselves well 
equipped. 

Living architecture, the architecture that is any- 


of building, the life of its day. Since this is true, 
the architect, the intelligent draftsman and _ the 
student of architecture need to be always alert for 
To such men the study of 
human requirements in relation to architecture as 
a fascinating pursuit, the behaviour of people in 
public places and in private homes takes on new 
interest when viewed from this standpoint, the an- 
nouncement of an improvement in plumbing fix- 
tures, heating or lighting equipment or in building 
construction methods or materials is keenly inter- 
esting, not in spite of the fact but, because of the 
fact that they are designers. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS, SCALE DETAILS 


BY EGERTON SWARTWOUT 4&— 


S I remember it, way back in the old days at 
A McKim, Mead and White’s, in the roaring 

90’s, scale details were not considered partic- 
ularly important, and there were rather few of them 
made, and when they were made they were on a 
nice mounted sheet,—their white paper bills were 
large in those days,—and when we had made them, 
our interest ceased. They came then into the hands 
of the tracers, a motly crew of foreigners under 
the charge of a ‘pantata or slave driver, who ap- 
portioned the work out to them, as I understand 
they now do with portions of cloaks and suits in the 
sweat shops. These slaves laboriously traced every- 
thing there was on the board, ink blots, erasures 
and all, and as most of them could read no English 
the legends were often weird. I remember a stair 
on which I had put “DOWN IIR.” The IT did 
look something like a “U”’ so the alien who traced 
it made it a “U” and naturally thought the next 
letter must be a “P,”’ and the builder spent a week 
trying to build a double stair. 

Well, we’ve improved since then, we have rec- 
ognized that, after all, the print is the thing, and the 
draftsman makes his own tracings and they are 
beautifully done and most elaborate. In fact, we've 
overdone it. The pendulum has swung too far 
back. There is too much on the drawings; they are 
confusing. Most draftsmen have forgotten, or are 
ignorant of, what scale details really are. 

Now, as I see it, scale details, and for the infor- 
mation of the many to whom I am not personally 
known let me say that I am a draftsman, as I think 
everyone ought to be who presumes ~ to call himself 
an architect: I’ve been making scale » drawings my- 
self for thirty-three years, and in that time I’ve 
made a good many and I’m still making them, and 
therefore I speak from experience “ardent not ex Cca- 
thedra. But to resume, scale drawings are (a) for 
the purpose of study and (b) for oe conveying of 
information to the builder. These two purposes, 
(a) and (b), (I rather like to use letters like this 
with a little circle around them, it gives quite a prac- 
tical air to one’s remarks) are really quite different ; 
the same drawing will not do for both. Most scale 
drawings that I see nowadays are so complicated and 
there is so much extraneous stuff on them, that it 
is entirely out of the question to see the design at 
all. In our own practice we make the scale draw- 
ing for study on tracing paper, pinned down and 
not stretched very tight. 1 find that in this way it 
holds its scale fairly foci Of course all paper will 
come and go somewhat, but I’ve found it does it 
less this way. Suppose for instance, we are study- 
ing an order which is shown at eighth on the 
contract set. Probably some figures are estab- 
lished, the height of the column and the entabla- 
ture. If the order is over 30 feet or so, we study at 
quarter, if under, at three-quarter. We adhere with 


te at 


the most minute accuracy to the eighth scale, even 
using a magnifying glass and scaling off at different 
places, and | lay out the bones of it with the great- 
est care, to be sure it scales to a fraction of an inch. 
We study over this in free hand and render it in 
pencil or charcoal and sometimes rough out some 
of it full size to be sure of the scale. Then we 
draw it out very carefully in line with a fairly thin 
line that can be easily scaled, and establish in figures, 
all the main divisions of the entablature, the upper 
and lower diameter, the height of the base and cap, 
and locate the architrave and frieze faces in re- 
lation to the upper diameter. We establish, in fig- 
ures, the projections of the fascia of the cornice and 
the corona. This all has to be done sometime and 
it’s much better to do it then when it’s all fresh than 
to pick it _up when_full-sizing. aa 
When we've finished we know the order as de- 
tailed would look, if reduced, exactly like the eighth 
scale, or, rather, like the design. This drawing is 
carefully preserved as a recone and using these fig- 
ures as a basis, and generally tracing over it we make 
in pencil on white cloth the scale drawing for pene 
ing. I find pencil answers quite well enough ; 
does not make such clear prints as ink, but it’s et 
quicker. We generally make a separate drawing for 
each trade. For example, if the building is of stone, 
the drawing referred to above is a basis for the 
stone shop drawings, so we only show the stone 
work and the backing, and merely the steel that 
comes near the stone. '' But we figure everything, ' 
even figures that seem unnecessary, projection of 
bases, of caps, offsets from the building line, spacing 
of balusters, everything. It’s much handier to have - 
all these things on one drawing than to look through 
rolls of full sizes at some future time. I’ve had 
people say, “How can you be sure these figures will 
stand;= deesn-t tit) tiesup” your. fullesizes’ - » The 
answer to that is that these figures have to be fixed 
sometime. ‘Ous 


Changing on the full size is dangerous, 
but if it must be changed, why change it and call 
attention to it on the full size. I find you rarely 
have to change it. And in speaking of figures, we 
always try to give all the figures the shop drawing 
man may need; it saves time in the end, and makes 
the checking of the shop drawings much easier. For 
example, we’ve done a good deal of circular work 
with intersections at all sorts of angles. We always 
figure these things out and draw all circular work 
developed. It’s not much of a thing to do—t 
sounds harder than it is—the merest smattering of 
trigonometry and a copy of Kidder is all that is 
necessary. 

The same method applies to the interior. The in- 
teriors on the contract set have been drawn out say 
at quarter. We generally rough out the full sizes 
of some of them to fix the scale, and make the draw- 
ings for one trade only, unless of course two or 
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34” Scale Details, Marble Work, Memorial Hall, Elks Memorial, Chicago, Ill. g 
Egerton Swartwout, Archstect. 
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34” Scale Detail, Grand Reception Room—Wood Work, Elks Memorial, C hicago, Ill. 
Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 


more trades are so closely tied up that one drawing 
will suffice. But we show nothing but what the 
trades need for their work and generally only the 
finish line,—what is the use of showing terra cotta 
partitions and backing and structural steel, unless 
there is some particular and special construction that 
has to be done, or unless there is some very tight 
place over a duct or something of the sort,—and 
we make our scale details fragmentary; no parts 
are repeated, and the drawings are kept small, not 
more than 24 x 30, less than that, oftener, than 
not, and generally making one over the other to save 
laying out. I’ve seen scale details that were so big 
that they were not only unwieldly but impossible to 
read. I recall one case on a very large building we 
were doing. The marble subcontractor appeared 
before the Board to argue about some extras he had 
claimed and that we had turned down. He made a 
very impassioned argument and was supported by 
the general contractor, and there were a couple of 
lawyers present and a committee from the Senate, 
for this contractor was a power. The Board was 
impressed and the Senate leader, a very imposing 
man, in a Jong Prince Albert and black Stetson, 
said “Now, Mr. Architect, what have you to say 


in reply? Can you answer this honest man?” And 
I said no, I couldn’t, and the honest man swelled 
with pride and the Senator was pleased and the 
Board of Commissioners looked pained. I had failed 
in a pinch. “Senator,” I said, “I can’t answer that 
because I can’t understand it. This honest man is 
talking about one side of the chamber and pointing 
to the drawings of the other side.” “Good Lord,” 
said the Senator and the session was over. And yet, 
in a way, the joke was on us, because the drawings 
were at three-quarter and most elaborate and con- 
fused, and were about four feet square and there 
were four or five of them, and I don’t think anyone 
thoroughly understood them but the draftsman 
that made them. Nowadays we could show the 
whole thing on a couple of sheets 24 x 30. 

But don’t let me give the impression from all this 
that I advocate incomplete or slipshod drawings. I 
don’t. I believe in giving all information, all_nec- 
essary information in the minutest detail. For ex- 
ample, take the ceiling here reproduced for the 
Grand Reception Room of the Elks Memorial. This 
is a barrel vault with semi-circular ends, there being 
no break at the ends but all the ceiling on the same 
face, that is to say, the stile face. You will notice 
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the penetrations on the circular ends are the same 
width at the spring line as those on the straight 
part, and the same distance apart, but that their 
apices are nearer together on account of the circle, 
and the hexagonal panels between them are dis- 
torted, particularly the one at the start of the turn. 
To overcome this distortion we shifted the axis of 
this penetration toward the center of the room and 
it was a very complicated affair altogether. We had 
a model made in plaster of half the ceiling, run 
smooth on the line of the stiles. This we checked 
and changed until it scaled to a hair. Then from our 
developed plan we laid out the penetrations in pencil 
on the model and the modeler put in the penetra- 
tions with the greatest care. We then laid out the 
whole ceiling on the model and found our develop- 
ment was exactly right. We took the template of 
the soffits of the pendentives from the model, as 
they were warped surfaces and impossible to de- 
velop mathematically, and then we scaled off the 
original development and established figures for 
every panel, showing all the variations and adjust- 
ments that had to be made. From this drawing the 
modeler is working, and I don’t see how he could 
work without it, but I must confess I have never 
made, or even seen a drawing like it. Generally 
we have merely made a plan and somé sections and 
direct elevations, and modelled it direct at full size, 
but it was an awful job and seldom worked out as 
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it should in the building. Here everything is de- 
veloped and figured and we know it will work out. 
It took some time to do, but it will save time in the 
end. I forgot to say we made the original on heavy 
Whatman’s mounted on straw board as we wanted 
to avoid shrinkage, but we found even this heavy 
board shrank somewhat. I’ve tried heavy pattern 
paper too, but it also comes and goes. Id really 
like to know something that will stay. 

We laid out in somewhat similar fashion the 
panels in the main dome of the Elks Memorial, ex- 
cept that here the development was merely a matter 
of mathematics. Note the multitude of figures we 
have given; they are a great help to the modeler. 
Somebody has to establish them and the architect is 
the proper one. And still in the question of figures, 
I have found it an excellent scheme to figure orna- 
ment. Ina carved marble panel for example, which 
has a wreath and two swags, we locate the center of 
the wreath and points of support of the swags. 
This not only helps the modeler but it establishes 
the location for the carver who often gets a frag- 
mentary model. 

I could carry this description much further in 
detail, in point of fact, I’ve just scratched the sur- 
face, but in general what we have been trying to do 
is to simplify our drawings and yet make them more 
complete than they have been in the past, and make 
them easier to handle. 
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34” Scale Detail of Inscription in Frieze of Mam Order, Elks Memorial, Chicago, Ill. 
Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY THEODORE de POSTELS 


NEW YORK. 


On the opposite side of this sheet is reproduced one of the most delightful 
pencil drawings of architectural subjects, a sptrited and sympathetic sketch of St. T 
The handling of a range of delicate tones in a masterly notable 
* drawing. s ene ge 
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PLATE XLII 


DRAWING IN GOUACHE BY EDMUND S. CAMPBELL 
TOWER OF ST. GERMAIN des PRES 


A highly effective eee of the tower of St. Germain ve Bree by ‘Bd m 
shown on the other side of this sheet. The drawing is admirably done in goua 
excellent example of the use of this medium. On another page of this issue is 
a sketch of the same tower from a different point of view, also done by Mr. C 
color. The difference in the character of gouache and water eller 1s oe ater 
comparison of these drawings. | 
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One of the many etchings made s s. Chatosod Burton as a by ieeb of hi gy 
shown on the other side of this sheet. It ¢s well worth studying for its: pictorial c 
and masses of tones, for the perception and skill wsth which the picturesque pals cter 
ject has been grasped, simplified and presented in a Bede BEE 
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VOL. V, No. 11 PLATE XLIV 


CRAYON DRAWING BY FRANCIS KEALLY 
DOORWAY OF ST. MARY’S CHAPEL, AT OXFORD. 


On the Bier side of this sheet ts ep eg a crayon drawing es 
many interesting drawings he made during his two years’ study trip abroad. 
broad, bold manner, using charcoal and pastel as his mediums most frequently. 7 

is method is well shown in this BETS of the Ne oF St. es Giese at 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN, VII 


EMMANUEL LOUIS MASQUERAY 
1862 — 1917 


HEN informed of the writer’s intention to 
W include Masqueray in this series of essays, 
Mr. Whitney Warren wrote as follows: 

“He came over here, as you know, to work for 
Carrere & Hastings; afterward with Hunt; he was 
with me for four or five years. 

“T know of no man that 
I admire more than Mas- 
queray. Aside from his 
tremendous artistic savoir 
and technique, his devotion 
to his mother was some- 
thing classical. 

“When the Beaux Arts 
Society started on educa- 
tional work, he founded 
the first atelier and only 
gave it up when he was 
called to be Architect-in- 
Chief of the St. Louis Ex- 
position. Personally I 
feel that this country owes 
more to him than to any 
one master through the 
work he did in the various 
offices in which he was 
employed and for which 
(alas!) he got little credit, 
but especially through 
his efforts in his atelier 
where he formed so many 
of the young men who are 
now the backbone of the 
profession. 

“Masqueray was a 
great Frenchman and 
did a tremendous _ lot 
for his country in his 
simple, straightforward 
way.” 

The letter from Mr. Warren seemed like a quota- 
tion of an oral statement of Richard M. Hunt made 
nearly thirty years earlier, when approached by a 
young student for advice as to the course to follow in 
studying architecture in America. 

It was principally as a designer of monumental 
architecture and as a very able teacher of dignified 
planning that Masqueray was known, and will be 
remembered, to the architectural profession; but 
by all who knew his drawings he was recognized 
also as a master of architectural draftsmanship of 
a clear, expressive style and a water-colorist of archi- 
tectural and landscape subjects of the very rarest 
talent. He cared little for technique although his 
own was always good and, when occasion required 
it, very fine and delicate. Most of the latter kind 
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E. L. Masqueray, Sketched at Ins Desk 
by G. W. Harker, of St. Louis. 


of drawings were made in his younger days. He 
admired and des:gned in big scale; thought of big, 
broad effects; wished to produce them with the least 
possible amount of work, and confined his efforts to 
essentials. Huis desire to produce as much as pos- 
sible with the minimum of effort has a great deal 
to do with the effective- 
ness of his style. He had 
periods of great energy 
followed by stretches of 
pottering and idleness and 
a strong tendency with 
regard to detail “to leave 
it. tom, George, «2 tY et, he 
could draw anything and 
used nearly every medium 
with facility when he was 
so disposed. His interest 
was in design—composi- 
tion. He would make a 
good sketch for a design, 
leave it to an assistant to 
make a finished line draw- 
ing, correct the free-hand 
parts and then render it 
with great directness and 
simplicity in beautiful misty 
or pearly greys, finishing it 
with touches of bright 
color, always well-placed. 

His training was obtained 
at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, first under Loisne 
and later under Ginain. 
The former was an advo- 
cate of the spirit of the 
Medizval and Early Ren- 
aissance—all for freedom 
and for the fine, light, del- 
icate and ornate; the latter 
for the orderly, serious and very dignified neo-Grec. 
Loisne’s instruction stimulated a naturally vivid im- 
agination, Ginain’s calmed and held it in restraint. 
Masqueray was long remembered at the Ecole as a 
brilliant artist—one of those who “should have won 
the Grand Prix de Rome.” He won the Prix Des- 
chaume at the age of eighteen years, and the Prix 
Chaudesoignes the following year. The latter pro- 
vided for travel and study in Italy. His measured 
drawings of the then little known Castle of Urbino 
gained him a medal of the first class at the Salon 
of 1883. In the succeeding salon he exhibited some 
remarkably fine drawings of the tomb of Cardinal 
Phocas in the Church of Santa Maria del Popolo at 
Rome; and the next year the Chateau de Rambures 
in Picardy. This Chateau, commenced in the Eleventh 
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Pen Drawing by E. L. Masqueray of His Conception for Treatment of Some of the World’s 
Fair Grounds. 


Crayon Drawing by E. L. Masqueray. 
Gateway Entrance to an Alley. 
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ving by E. L. Masqueray. Hotel Ponce de Leon. The Entire 
Drawing is Shown Greatly Reduced on Page 64. Carrere & Ha tings, Architects. 


Actual Size of Original Water Color D 
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Water Color Study by E. L. Masqueray. Hotel Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Florida. 
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Courtesy of “The American Architect.’ 
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Water Color Drawing by E. L. Masqueray. Front Elevation, 
Cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Water Color Drawing by E. L. Masqueray. Side Elevation, Cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Century but not completed until the Fifteenth, lies 
between Le Treport and Longpre and is considered 
one of the most complete examples of the military 
architecture of the Middle Ages. The drawings 
were purchased by the Minister of Fine Arts for 
the Commission des Monuments Historiques. His 
restoration of the Palais de la Cour des Aides at 
Rouen and drawings of Amiens Cathedral, exhibited 
at a later Salon, led to his appointment to the Com- 
mission des Monuments. Soon afterwards he came 
“to see America” and was first employed in New 
York by Carrere & Hastings (Mr. Carrére had been 
a fellow student in Ateliers at Paris) on the studies 
of the buildings at St. Augustine, Florida; later he 
assisted the late Richard Morris Hunt and the 
latter’s sons and successors upon the study of the 
Metropolitan Museum and other important work. 
Then he went with Warren and Wetmore with 
whom he remained until he was appointed Chief of 
Design of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and 
went to St. Louis. 


It was while Masqueray was acting as assistant 
to Richard M. Hunt that he decided to establish an 
atelier in New York in which to train young men 
on the lines of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Hunt 
and Carrere supported the idea and the formation 
of other ateliers was undertaken to create inter-ate- 
lier emulation and establish the French system of 
training by means of competitions. To Masqueray 
is due the credit of founding in the year 1893 the 
system of training now carried on by the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design—the nearest approach to 
a national school of the fine arts in the United States. 
As patron of the Atelier Masqueray he soon attracted 
the attention of architects and draftsmen through- 
out the country by reason of the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his pupils in the competitions held by the 
then newly-founded Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects. He had the faculty of finding and quickly 
developing every particle of talent which a pupil 
possessed. His atelier at 123 East 23rd Street be- 
came a student centre in New York—even the ladies 
came to demand admission. Masqueray was sub- 
jected to many new experiences and was fortunate 
in being of a nature to take them for what they were 
worth. His gayety seldom deserted him but prob- 
ably the shock of his life came when one of the 
young ladies expressed the desire to “take the 
course” during her summer vacation. Masqueray 
expressed the fear that two months might not be 
sufficient for a proper architectural education; to 
which the young lady responded, “Oh, I only want 
to know just a little about Greek, English Gothic 
and the Puff and Powder Styles—just enough to 
teach.” 


During the time he spent in New York he made 
many designs, studies and sketches for other archi- 
tects and often rendered perspectives in pen-and-ink 
and water-color. His preference was for delicate 
color effects in warm and cool greys. Upon one 
occasion a new “customer” came with a perspective 
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to ask him to color it, and asked the price. “‘Zat 
ees a small drawing—lI sharge you seventy-five dol- 
lar,” responded Masqueray. ‘Well,’ asked his cus- 
tomer, “What colors would you use?” and received 
the reply, “A leet red, a leet blue an’ a leet yellow 
an’ some grey—zat about all—I think.” “But, Mr. 
Masqueray, I think it ought to be a rather lively 
water-color—what would you charge to use more 
color?” “Oh!” exclaimed Masqueray, his eyes light- 
ing up and his face beaming with a smile, “You 
make it twenty-five dollar more, an’ I put on all ze 
colours in ge box!” His inability to completely mas- 
ter the “Amurkun languige” remained with him as 
long as he lived, and he never fully understood some 
Americans. He believed we were all humorists and 
always looked for a joke, while his French logic 
forever searched for motives or reasons for acts or 
comments which never existed in the American mind. 
Nobody ever knew him long without having an 
original story about him. His good-humored, rather 
noisy and nasal voice speaking in pidgin English 
was enough to attract amused attention anywhere. 
He was of medium height and stocky build, had 
reddish-sandy hair and beard and wore a long mous- 
tache, the ends of which he curled or stroked upward 
anxiously as he talked; very large grey eyes with a 
peculiar childish innocence of expression which went 
strangely with heavy and intent eyebrows. He took 
great pleasure in “bloofing like an Amurkun” to 
make a great pretense of bragging about his work 
and his pupils and staff; but was always aware that 
what he was claiming should not be taken too se- 
riously. He could always see a joke and did not mind 
whom it was “on,” and there were many occasions 
when it was on him—especially after he went to St. 
Louis. His advice to his assistants on the design of 
the exposition was continually “make it simp” (he 
could never pronounce the final syllable). One of the 
boys coined a phrase which he induced Masqueray 
to quote—“The principal thing is to make it simple” 
and Masqueray joined in the roar at his expense 
after repeating, a second time “Ze princip’ sing ees 
to make it simp’ zen eet will be less troub’ to buil’.” 
But he stuck to his idea of keeping things “simp” 
and produced the best work at that exposition. He 
personally designed and made preliminary drawings 
of most of the buildings, including three or four fine 
renderings, produced in the Exposition office and 
took complete charge of the planting and land- 
scape design. He became a thorough Amer- 
ican in spirit. Although he visited France 
several times, he preferred the United States and 
said shortly before he died that he really liked St. 
Paul—where he went to live after the Exposition 
work was finished—and would rather live there than 
in Paris, or his native city of Dieppe, and intended 
to remain the rest of his life at St. Paul. He pro- 
duced a great deal of architectural work while at 
St. Paul including some impressive drawings for the 
interiors of the Cathedral there and a design which 
he made for a proposed Cathedral at Dubuque. Dur- 
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ing a summer vacation at the Bay of Fundy he made 
a number of water-colors of landscapes and the sea, 
worthy of a place in a national museum. He had 
in his sketches, and also in his rende:ed elevations, 
a way of indicating trees that was unsurpassable— 
they were conventional, almost poster-like trees, yet 
gave a very naturalistic effect. His rendering was 
the characteristic of his work that did not change 
under pressure of American influence. His natural 
love of refined things was not improved here, and 
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his recognition of the lack of skilled workmen in 
our country led him to abandon refined design that 
would require the exercise of such skill. His work 
as an architect finally met the level of average edu- 
cated American judgment or “taste”; but his style 
of presentation did not come down to the same level. 
His inimitable indication may be seen to be the same 
in the reproductions of his late drawings made at 


St. Paul, and in his early work in this country on 
the Ponce de Leon. 


Francis S. Swales. 
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Crayon Drawing by E. L. Masqueray. The Lousssana Territory 
Monument. 
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Voyage of Lief Ericson to America, Year 1,000, Cunard Building, New York City. 
Esra Winter, Painter. 
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Drawing by Gunnar Hallstrom, “War” 


GALLEYS AND VIKING SHIPS 


BY FRANCIS 8S. SWALES 


HE galley was a ship the principal means of 
propulsion of which was by oars. Sails are 
shown in most representations, but are as- 
sumed to have been merely for auxiliary power. 
Sculptured pictures of early Egyptian ships indicate 
the use of both oars and sails. | 

Representations on coins, seals, carvings of Greek 
and Roman vessels, show one or more than one bank 
of oars. The sculptured prow of the vessel upon 
which is the Winged Victory of Samothrace, now 
in the Louvre and the mere suggestion of the prow 
of a Roman ship forming part of the wall at the 
end of the Tiberian Isle at Rome and other frag- 
ments, have served as 
the bases of many fanci- 
ful representations and 
conjectural restorations 
of ancient galleys. It is 
not very probable that 
any of such works by 
artists or archaeologists 
are anywhere near to the 
actual designs of the pe- 
riods. 

The classic descrip- 
tions of fabulous vessels 
leave much to be desired 
in matters of fact. Al- 
though the description 
given in the Odyssey of 
the ships in which the 
great Ithacan voyaged 
during ten years coin- 
cides rather in form and 
capacity notably with the 
actual Viking ships dis- 
covered during the last 
half century. 

(hus ~M.  Hulot’s 
splendid Greek galley 
shown on his drawings 
of the restoration of. 


XIII Century English Crusader Ship. Property 
of the University of Illinots. 
Henry B. Culver. 


Selinonte may be said to be simply M. Hulot’s idea 
of how a Greek galley may have appeared in the 
seventh or eighth century B. C. when Selinus was at 
the height of its glory. 

Again Mr. Patouillard’s “restoration” of the Ti- 
berian Island the whole of which he assumes to have 
been originally the form of a ship, is highly con- 
jectural, imaginative, ideal and inventive. Piranesi 
includes a drawing of the prow among his illustra- 
tions but did not seem to think that the embankment 
walls extended around the island. An “unofficial” 
photograph of the actual remains taken by Dr. 
Charles in 1892, when the Tiber was unusually low, 

showed nearly as much 
of the masonry to be 


then existing as was 
shown in _ Piranesi’s 
drawing; but that is 


about all that Mr. Pat- 
ouillard had upon which 
to base his magnificent 
conception. We can only 
hope that the Greek gal- 
ley and the ship of ma- 
sonry of the Tiberian 
Isle were as fine in 
reality as these French 
artists have imagined. 
It is probable that rep- 
resentations on ancient 
coins and seals were 
conventions and that the 
actual design of the 
ships was much modi- 
fied in such cases in 
order to adapt the rep- 
resentation to the circu- 
lar forms. 

Of the earliest sailing 
ships ever found, the 
Model Built by most complete was that 
known as the Gokstad 
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Design by C. H. Boyd for “A Roman Pleasure Boat.” 
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End of the Tiberian Isle, as Drawn by Piranesi, About 1750, 
Showing Remains of the Prow Form in Masonry. 
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Winchellese Seal. 
From the Decorattons on the Cetling of the Cunard 
Building. Ezra Winter, Painter. 
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X Century Viking Ship, After Original Ship Unearthed at Gokstad in Norway in 1882. 
Model Built by Henry B. Culver. 


ship found in 1882, unearthed by Professor Nicol- 
ayson from a mound near Christiana, Norway. It 
is a Viking ship probably of the 10th century and 
is now in the Museum of the University of Chris- 
tiana. Practically the whole hull, and the steering 
oar or rudder, were found intact, and the other oars, 
the sails, shields, anchor, etc. The ship, which is 
approximately one hundred and three feet, over all 
length, and sixteen feet beam and six and one-half 
feet deep amidship, was primarily a coast boat, but 
capable of deep sea going, as was proved when an 
exact replica was made in 1893 and sailed across 
the Atlantic to become one of the most interesting 
exhibits at the World’s Fair at Chicago. The head 
and tail emblems had disappeared. Descriptions in 
the Sagas enable these to be restored with some 
degree of accuracy. The unearthing of the Oseberg 
ship in 1903 in Vestfold County, on the west side 
of the Christiana Fjord, added some new informa- 
tion showing a canoe-like formation of stem and 
stern with beautifully carved ornamentation, and 
almost completing the form of head and tail as de- 


scribed in the Sagas. This find demonstrated con- 
clusively that the Viking Ship became the tomb of 
the sea chief, and in it were buried, with his remains, 
all of his earthly possessions. It also raised the in- 
teresting question, because bones supposed to be 
those of a woman were found in the sepulchre, 
whether the prehistoric Norwegians made burnt of- 
ferings of widows. 

The sails and rigging of ships shown in the Nor- 
man-French Bayeux tapestry of the llth century 
and on the seals of the cities of Hastings and Win- 
chelsea of the 13th century and of La Rochelle as 
late as 1437 A. D., are all substantially the same. 
The Hastings seal shows the Kind, Noble, or captain, 
seated under a castellated canopy, or pavilion in the 
stern of the boat. The Winchelsea seal shows pa- 
vilions both fore and aft; the former a two story 
structure and the latter with a battlemented deck 
above upon which two heralds stand with trumpets in 
hand. All of the ships shown on the seals have but 
one mast with a single yard. The sails appear to 

(Continued on Page 84.) 
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Edmund L. Ellis, Architect. 


Detail of Design for Panelled Room at the Grand Central Galleries 
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THEATRE CONSTRUCTION 


BY H. ROBINS BURROUGHS 


THEATRE is one of the most, if not the 

most, difficult problems of design, either ar- 

chitecturally or structurally, due to the fact 
that the latitude of design is practically unlimited. It 
is therefore important that a close contact be main- 
tained between the architectural and engineering 
design, or at least the architectural designer should 
be supplied with such information as will permit him 
to plan intelligently and produce something which 
will ultimately work out satisfactorily from every 
point of view. Even in the preliminary sketches the 
structural features and general idea of the possi- 
bilities of the structural design must be considered. 
Unless this is done it will frequently be found that 
the sketches will not work out and that it may even 
be necessary to make fundamental changes in the 
arrangement in order to provide for a practical 
structural solution. The average modern theatre is 
devoid of interior columns. The roof and balcony, 
if there is a balcony, are supported on columns or 
piers concealed in the walls, and consequently clear 
sight lines, or visibility, is maintained throughout the 
entire seating area. The salient structural features 
about which the architect is primarily concerned 
consist of the following: 

1. Proscenium Piers: The size of these piers 
depends on the size and height of the proscenium 
opening and they are in general not less than 2 ft. 
thick by 4 ft. to 6 ft. long and are constructed of 
brick bonded in with the 16” brick proscenium wall. 

2. Thickness of the walls and supporting piers, 
if any: The average rear stage wall of a theatre 
used for vaudeville performances extends to a height 
of from 60 ft. to 70 ft. according to the height of 
the roof over the stage, which is determined by the 
height of the proscenium opening and is approxi- 
mately twice the height of the proscenium opening 
plus 5 ft. These walls should be at least 24” below 
the stage, 20” above the stage to a height of approxi- 
mately 35 ft. and 16” below the roof line with 12” 


parapets. At the same time piers should be provided 
at intervals not to exceed 16 ft. as a means of lateral 
support. The sidewalls of the theatre if they do 
not exceed 40 ft. in height may be 12” above the 
orghestra floor and 16” below. If the theatre con- 
tains a balcony and the walls are approximately 60 
ft. high then it is necessary to increase the thickness 
of the wall from the orchestra floor to:the under side 
of the balcony to 16”. The rear or end wall, if the 
height does not exceed 40 ft. may be 12” thick and 
if a balcony is used it should be increased to 16” 
below the balcony. This is on the basis of using 
solid brick walls. 


3. Type of construction of the proscenium arch: 
The proscenium arch may be constructed of either 
a solid reinforced concrete girder, usually from 
10 ft. to 12 ft. or more in depth according to the 
spans of the opening and not less than 16” thick, 
properly reinforced, or it may consist of a structural 
steel truss fireproofed with brick, terra-cotta, or 
cinder concrete. The writer recommends reinforced 
concrete as it has been found in the majority of cases 
to be the most economical. 


4. Required depth for the balcony construction: 
The proper depth to be used for the balcony con- 
struction depends to some extent on the slope of 
the steppings and the elevation of the balcony front, 
or rather the distance from the front of the balcony 
to the stage. In any event, consideration must be 
given to obtaining the proper depth for the main 
truss which usually spans from wall to wall as the 
main support of the balcony. This truss should 
preferably not be less than one-twelfth of the span 
and the location of it will depend upon the available 
height between the balcony steppings and the ceiling 
line. The usual and most economical construction 
for the support of the front part of the balcony is 
what is known as the cross-arm cantilever type, as 
illustrated on page 78. 

It is also important to provide sufficient depth for 
the front truss which is usually located below the 
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Detail of Balcony Framing, The Alexander Hamulton Theatre, Paterson, N. J. 
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The Alexander Hamilton Theatre, Paterson, N. J. Fred W. Wentworth, Architect. 
H. Robins Burroughs, Engineer. 
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front cross-over. Unless this is given consideration 
in the preliminary stages it may be found that insuf- 
ficient depth has been provided and that this type of 
construction cannot be used, or in fact any other 
practical type. Therefore, in order to obtain a prac- 
tical design it may even be necessary to re-study the 
entire layout. Proper consideration must be given 
to the diagonal girders supporting the cantilever 
trusses in order to make certain that there is suffi- 
cient clearance between the ceiling line and the 
vomitories leading to the front cross-over. Another 
important consideration is the necessity of getting 
through the main balcony truss at the yvomitory 
points which are usually three in number and ar- 
ranged one on either side and one at the center. In 
order to accomplish the necessary clearance for these 
vomitories it is frequently found advisable to pro- 
vide two columns, placed about 5 ft. from the face 
of the wall and along the inner edge of the two 
side aisles extending into the orchestra floor. This 
permits the truss to stop at these points and pro- 
vides an unobstructed opening between the columns 
and the wall on the mezzanine floor. One opening 
is then provided at the center of the truss leading 
from the mezzanine floor to the front cross-over. 
The front truss spanning between cantilevers should 
not be less than 5 ft. in depth and the ceiling line 
should be arranged accordingly, due to the fact that 
it is necessary for cantilever beams to project 
through this truss as a means of support for the 
three front rows of the balcony. 

The construction of the balcony stepping may be 
made either of cinder concrete treads and risers 
poured as a homogeneous mass, and supported on 
angle iron brackets, or the treads may be made in- 
dependently and should be not less than 4” thick, 
the risers being filled in later with terra ‘cotta or 
gypsum blocks. A continuously poured cinder con- 
crete balcony with the proper reinforcement 
is recommended by the writer because of the 
high degree of rigidity it possesses. It has 
a tendency to reduce vibration and very frequently 
the vibration of a balcony has been found to be 
the basis of numerous complaints by the patrons. 
A theatre balcony may develop a_ considerable 
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amount of vibration and still be perfectly safe, but 
usually the lay mind does not realize this and be- 
comes alarmed at the slightest vibration. 

5. Required depth for the mezzanine floor con- 
struction: This is frequently a source of error due 
to the fact that the mezzanine is generally sup- 
ported by the bottom chord of the balcony truss 
and the rear end wall. An open well is generally 
placed in the center of the balcony to provide for 
ventilation and act as a relief to the close proximity 
of the mezzanine floor from ceiling line to the or- 
chestra floor. This opening adds to the complex- 
ity of design of the structural features and makes it 
necessary to have a greater depth between the mez- 
zanine floor and the ceil:ng line—generally 2 ft. is 
required for the average theatre. If, however, the 
architectural design will permit the use of concealed 
hangers this construction may be somewhat modified. 

6. Height of the roof above the ceiling line: 
This is determined by the required depth of the 
truss supporting the roof. If the ceiling line con- 
tains a dome, the roof may be supported on two 
cross trusses so arranged as to permit the dome 
rising between the trusses, in which case a reduc- 
tion of roof line may be obtained. In any event, 
it is not advisable to attempt to reduce the height 
of the roof line beyond an economical point. Roof 
trusses should have an economical depth of approxi- 
mately not less than one-eighth of the span. It will 
generally be found more economical to increase the 
depth of the truss and the slope of the roof so as to 
have an angle of not less than 20 degrees. This will 
permit of using a lighter live load and a consequent 
reduction in steel. 

7. Height of the roof over the stage: This is 
determined by the height of the proscenium open- 
ing and the elevation of the gridiron. The elevation 
of the gridiron should be approximately twice the 
height of the proscenium opening, and the finished 
stage roof construction at least 5 ft. higher. The 
entire stage roof construction should be fireproofed. 
If tanks are required they should preferably be 
placed over the roof and near one side in order that 
the greatest load may be brought directly on the 
supporting walls and consequently effect a reduction 
in the amount of steel. 
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House for Marsh K. 


Powers, Esq., at Cleveland, O. Bloodgood Tuttle, Architect. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


BkOM a letter recently received by C. Grant LaFarge, 

Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Gorham P. Stevens, Director, we quote the following 
items : 


“Another Academic year is over, and a new one has 
started. 


“All registration records were broken last year—there 
were no less than ninety. The greatest previous number 
was sixty-one. In the Mirafiore days the registrations 
numbered twelve. We are growing up. 


“The properties are in good condition, and the Ward- 
Thrasher Memorial completed. Mr. Davico has closed 
the fiscal year with a record balance. Our superinten- 
dent of Buildings and Grounds, Mr. Canziani, is again 
at work after a major operation as the result of a 
wound received in the war. All is in readiness, I believe, 
for a successful year. 


“The Franks and the Merrills are in residence, and 
the other Professors, except Prof. Lamond, are on hand 
and ready for work. Prof. Van Buren is not to ge 
to the American School at Athens, but to stay indefinitely 
with us. All the new Fellows have arrived, except Finley 
who is due from Naples tomorrow. The registration of 
“Visitors” and “Visiting Students” is about normal. The 
lectures in the School of Classical Studies begin tomorrow. 


“Prof. Kelsey of Michigan, one of the Councilors of 
the Academy, is in Rome. In a few days he leaves for 
London and America. He has succeeded in buying for 
the University of Michigan a large portion of a Library 
of Turkish MSS. His four research Fellows from the 
University of Michigan, who are to help him this winter 
in his Archaeological work, have registered at “the 
Academy, and his research Fellow in Architecture is to 
arrive next week. Prof. Kelsey has shown special in- 
terest in trying to secure suitable living quarters on the 
Janiculum for our women students. 


“The executors of Mrs. Jack Gardner’s estate are try- 
ing, through the Embassy, to have her Greek statue, 
which has been for many years in the students’ salon, 
removed to Boston. We shall be sorry to lose the statue, 
but, as it is to go to a public museum in America, it 
will do more good to American Art there than with us, 
where but a limited number of people see it. 

“Mr. H. Nelson Gay of Rome, who owns the largest 


library (50,000 volumes) in the world on the Risorgimento, 
would think seriously of bequeathing his books to the 
Academy if the Academy were to agree to certain terms. 
Such a library would become in the future a valuable 
asset, as Mr. Gay has more than five thousand unpub- 
lished documents. The stirring events of the period of 
the Risorgimento are rapidly losing their political char- 
acter and becoming historical.” 


RUDOLPH J. NEDVED 


Re ePOLEn J. NEDVED won the Chicago Architec- 
tural Club travelling scholarship of a thousand dol- 
lars in 1923 which entitled him to six months’ travel in 


Europe. He is a graduate of the architectural course of 
Armour Institute of Technology where he now is an in- 
structor. Mr. Nedved studied under Prof. Edmund S. 
Campbell to whom he feels greatly indebted for his con- 
structive criticism and inspiration. 

He has just returned after a thirteen months’ trip with 
his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball Nedved, on a very de- 
tailed itinerary made out by his patron, Prof. Camp- 
bell, which included the following countries; England, Bel- 
gium, France, Spain and Italy. 

Mr. Nedved expressed great enthusiasm upon his return 
for the American architects. He believes they are now in 
a great maelstrom of eclecticism from which surge strong 
personalities and individualities which in turn serve as step- 
ping stones for that inevitable goal—national character in 
American architecture. 


BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


"THE following officers of the Boston Architectural Club 
for the year 1924-25 have been elected: 

Henry R. Shepley, President ; H. D. Chandler, Vice-Pres- 
ident; M. B. Gulick, Secretary; Louis C. Newhall, Treas- 
urer; F. V. Little, Executive Secretary; Directors: H. D. 
Horner, H. D. Walker, E. S. Dodge, J. H. Holden, E. F. 
Welsh. 

The class enrollment in the Club’s Atelier numbers, to 
date, seventy-five students. 
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THE -PITTSBURGH ARCHITECT URALMCLUS 


0 bie Pittsburgh Architectural Club at the annual election 
appointed the following officers: Kenneth R. Crumpton, 
M. Nirdlinger, Vice-President; Wiliam H. 
Harrold, Treasurer; Edward H. Steffler, Secretary. Leo 
A. McMullen, retiring President, was elected director for 
a term of three years. Other directors are Henry Hunt 
and Thomas Pringle. Mr. E. B. Lee was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Exhibition Committee for the com- 
ing year. The Club by vote sanctioned the formation of 
a sketch class under a local artist, Cris Walter. 


President ; 


THE ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF WASHINGTON 


M®&: ROSENDORN, Secretary of the Architectural 
Club of Washington, sends in the following report of 
the Atelier Cunningham: 


The Atelier Cunningham is now a department of the 
Architectural Club of Washington, which hopes to foster 
in addition to Beaux-Arts work, water color, free hand 
drawing and other essentials necessary to the art. 

A recent election discloses one member as a president, 
whatever that means, another as a vice-president and secre- 
tary, whatever that means, and another as treasurer, you 
know what that means. 

The club has its bohemians, artists, cartoonists, and a 
couple of members who pay dues. Our views on archi- 
tecture may be obtained at the drop of any hat and our 
opinion of Beaux-Arts judgments will be mailed from an 
Illinois Penitentiary in the near future. 

Our Beaux-Arts record was very good last winter. The 
summer problems were a success as Esquisses go. But 
aside from ambition, you must remember, that we have a 
tin roof directly overhead, a blue print room directly be- 
neath, and bugs flying in the windows. Add those up. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 


HE Chicago Exhibition which has heretofore been held 
in the East Wing of the Art Institute will be held next 
year in Blackstone Hall, Art Institute, which with its rare 
collection of antique architectural fragments will form a 
distinctive and unique background for the Exhibit of 
Architecture of today. The Exhibit will be held in 
February this year instead of May as formerly, in order 
that it may be forwarded to the National Exhibition which 
will be held in the Grand Central Palace in New York 
next April. 
Drawings will be received up to December 20th. Entrance 
blanks may be obtained from Pierre Blouke, 721 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


GALLEYS AND VIKING SHIPS 
(Continued from Page 73.) 


be decorated with ornamental patterns and armorial bear- 
ings. The.shape of the hull is depicted as similar to half 
of a melon, cut lengthwise, with a wide keel extending 
high above the deck at stem and stern. Flags take an 
important part in the effect. Apparently the ship of the 
Vikings was substantially the model for north European 
vessels until the Fifteenth Century; the hull was deepened 
to give greater cargo capacity and the pavilions, or cabin 
structures, fore and aft were more and more developed. 
Italian ships were larger and finer in their appointments 
than the English ships until late in the Fifteenth or the 
early part of the Sixteenth Century. 


CHURCH PLANNING 


°° STANDARDS for City Church and Religious Educa- 
tion Plants.” is the title of a manual published as a 
guide in building, remodelling or equipping a church plant 
or parish house. It lists 112 essential elements in an ideal 
church and establishes standards for each item for the 
guidance of building committees and architects. This book 
is the work of many architects, builders and religious ed- 
ucation specialists. It is bound in boards. 75 pages. Sent 
postpaid for Fifty cents. Address Mrs. Elsie P. Malmberg, 
Secretary to the Dean, Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education and Social Service, Temple and Derne 
Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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JOSEPH A: COBB 


OSEPH A.:COLETTI has been awarded the Sachs Re- 

search Fellowship in the Fine Arts by Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Fellowship carries an income of $2,000 annually 
and was established by Samuel Sachs of New York to 
enable “scholars of proved ability” to pursue advanced study 
in the history, principles or methods of the fine arts. 


Mr. Coletti was born in 1898 and attended the public 
schools at Quincy, Mass. He apprenticed himself with the 
late John Evans, architectural sculptor of Boston. While 
working for Mr. Evans he was chosen by Mr. John Singer 
Sargent to assist him in the sculpture for the ceiling of 
the Boston Public Library. Upon completion of this work 
Mr. Sargent and Mr. Thomas A. Fox, Boston Architect, 
urged Mr. Coletti to get a university education. He pre- 
pared at Northeastern Preparatory School and entered 
Harvard University in 1920, concentrating on the Fine Arts. 
In his junior year he won a Travelling Fellowship in the 
Fine Arts and the following summer toured Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium and England. Mr. Coletti received 
the aCe of A. A. in 1924, 


r. Coletti feels that he owes much to the late John 
ees John Singer Sargent and Thomas A. Fox and the 
Fine Arts Department of Harvard University. 


COMPETITION OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVER 


DESIGNS 


HE success of the cover competitions held the last two 

years, has led the House Beautiful to repeat this event 
and again to offer two prizes, one of $500 and one of $250 
to the successful contestants. A number of honorable men- 
tions will also be given. The competition closes February 
7, 1925. Full particulars regarding the competition may be 
had on application from the Competition Committee, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THUMB TACK CLUB OF DETROES 


HE THUMB TACK CLUB OF DETROIT will hold 

its Fourth Annual Architectural Exhibition at the 
Detroit Museum of Arts, November 17th to 30th, inclusive. 
Inquiries regarding the exhibition should be addressed to 
Clair W. Ditchy, General Chairman, 324 McKerchey Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The reproduced above was drawn by G. 


“Summons” 
Meredith Musick, Architect, of Denver, Colorado. 


THe ARCHITECTURAL, CLUB-OF. NEW: HAVEN 


MONG the several activities of The Architectural Club 

of New Haven, Inc., plans for its sixth annual ex- 
hibition are claiming much attention. The exhibition will 
again be held in the Trumbull Gallery, Yale University, 
and will be opened to the public February 14th. 

While there has been a steady development and corre- 
sponding increase of public interest in the club’s shows from 
that of its first humble beginning, the plans of the 1925 
Exhibition Committee provide for a program which will 
indicate progress of signal importance. 

At the conclusion of this exhibition the Leoni W. Robin- 
son Memorial Medal for excellence in architecture will be 
awarded for the first time. The award will be made to a 
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Connecticut architect who is a resident of and whose prin- 
cipal office is in that state, and will be made on his work as 
shown in this exhibition. The jury of award is made up 
of the following named members: Major George H. Gray, 
chairman: Edward B. Caldwell, Jr., Bridgeport; Charles 
E. Cutler, Westport; W. F. Brooks, Hartford, and Dean 
Everett V. Meeks, School of the Fine Arts, Yale University. 


The committee of which R. W. Foote, New Haven, is 
chairman has commissioned Louis I. Gudebrod, sculptor, 
of Meriden, to model a bas-relief portrait of the late Mr. 
Robinson, the club’s first president, which is to be cast in 
bronze, and from this the memorial medal will be made. 
Mr. Gudebrode, who was for years with St. Gaudens, is 
a member of the club and has a long-established reputation 
for his success in portrait sculpture. 


In connection with this exhibition also, the 1925 Exhibi- 
tion Committee will conduct a prize small brick house com- 
petition. The competition will be open to all Connecticut 
architects and architectural draftsmen of at least one 
year’s practice in this state. Cash prizes amounting to 
$600. for this purpose have been generously provided by The 
Connecticut Brick Manufacturers Association and this sum 
is to be divided into three awards of $300, $200, and $100, 
respectively. 

The competition will be conducted under the rules of 
the American Institute of Architects and R. W. Foote of 
New Haven has been appointed professional advisor. The 
competition will begin November Ist, and will end February 
Ist, 1925. The purpose of the committee in conducting 
this competition is to stimulate an interest in the small house 
of architectural quality; members of the committee being 
committed to the idea that through the medium of the small 
house the best possible vehicle is provided of awakening the 
public to an intelligent appreciation of architecture. 

Another feature of the club’s next exhibition which will 
be of paramount interest is the section to be devoted to 
the sh wing of work of Yale men in architecture. It is 


Water Color, Tower of St. Germain des Prés 
by Edmund S. Campbell 
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believed that this will be the first time a collection of this 
kind has ever been made for purposes of exhibition, and 
as it is well known, some of the leading architects of 
America have been graduated from this university, so such 
a show is certain to be greatly appreciated both by the 
Connecticut public and by the faculty and undergraduate 
body of the university. Already many Yale graduates prom- 
inent in the architectural profession have indicated their 
intention of sending their work to this section of the ex- 
hibition. 

Not the least attractive features of the show will be the 
exhibiting of the results of the club’s annual Yale Scholar- 
ship and Fontainebleau Summer School Fellowship competi- 
tions. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF UNIVERSITY, OF 
TORONTO 


O stimulate interest in the activities of the Department 

of Architecture and to keep in touch with the profes- 
sion, the graduates and undergraduates of the University of 
Toronto have an Architectural Club. The executive of- 
fices of the club are held by undergraduates and an honorary 
president is elected annually from the staff or practicing 
architects. 

The meetings of the club are held at frequent intervals 
in the form of informal dinners at which addresses are 
given by practicing architects and others of interest to the 
profession. The work done by the Department of Archi- 
tecture during the year is exhibited annually by the club. 
Professor Eric Ross Arthur has joined the staff this year. 
Professor Arthur is an architect and designer of reputation 
in Europe and has been spending the summer months study- 
ing on the Continent with Sir Edwin Lutyens. The De- 
partment is very fortunate in having this addition to its 


staff. 


THE DERBY MANSION 
A VERY interesting account of the designing of one 
of the more elaborate of Early American “great 
houses” is given in Fiske Kimball’s “The Elias Hasket 
Derby Mansion in Salem” just published by the Essex 
Institute, Salem, Mass. 

The author points out that though the general plans, 
design of interiors, and detail drawings of the building 
are identified as Samuel MclIntire’s by his handwriting 
and signature, and there is no doubt that he was the 
architect of the building as executed, the design adopted 
had an interesting preliminary development and proves to 
owe very much to one whose name has never been con- 
nected with it hitherto—Charles Bulfinch. 

The many drawings reproduced are especially interest- 
ing, including preliminary studies by Bulfinch, drawings 
by McIntire for the house under consideration and plates 
showing the sources of inspiration of features of the 
design of this house. It is a scholarly, readable and 
very enjoyable book. 


OLD SHIPS 


RCHITECTS and draftsmen who are interested in 
old ships and in ship models, and their number is 


large, will be glad to know that Doubleday Page are soon 


to issue a notable work by Henry B. Culver, with illustra- 
tions by Gordon Grant, under the title “The Book of Old 
Ships.” The book will be published at $20 a copy. 

This book will supply much desired information and give 
much pleasure to those who have found interest in the 
articles on old ships that have been published in the last 
two issues of Pencit Pornts and in the article on galleys 
and Viking ships in this issue. Letters have been received 
from a number of readers asking for the names of books 
on old ships, and to these and to all others interested in 
the ships of other days “The Book of Old Ships” with its 
illustrations will prove a most interesting work. 


ATELIER CORBETT-KOYL 


TELIER CORBETT-KOYL has reached its quota 

membership in Class “A” and in Class “B” Projects. 
Only applications for membership as analytique will be ac- 
cepted. Victor Pribil, Massier. 
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JOSEPH HOWLAND HUNT 


OSEPH HOWLAND HUNT died on October 11, after 

a short illness. Mr. Hunt was born in New York City, 
March 6, 1870, and was a son of Richard Morris Hunt and 
of Catherine Clinton (Howland) Hunt. He was prepared 
for college at St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., at- 
tended Harvard 1888-1892, studied architecture at Colum- 
bia and for six years, from September 1894 to 1900, he 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 


Mr. Hunt married Mrs. Mazie Elizabeth LaShelle, 
daughter of William Henry Nadine and Mary Nadine, and 
they had one child, Joseph Howland Hunt, Jr. 


While Mr. Hunt was abroad he traveled extensively in 
France and Spain. He returned to America in October, 
1900 and was taken into partnership by his brother 
Richard H. Hunt, who had been associated with his father 
during the last eight years of the life of Richard Morris 
Hunt and had continued the practice of architecture 
after his father’s death. In 1901 the firm of Hunt and 
Hunt was formed. 

Among the architectural works of Hunt & Hunt, in which 
Joseph Howland Hunt was particularly interested were 
the following:—The Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New 
York; Alumnae Building at Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; Residence for F. J. Marion, Stamford, Conn.; 
Residence for Henry Sanderson, Oyster Bay, L. I.; Res- 
idence for Nelson Macy, Greenwich, Conn.; and buildings 
for the Tata Iron and Steel Co., at Jamshedpur, India. 

Joseph Howland Hunt was a Director of the Municipal 
Art Society from 1916 to May 1924 and was President of - 
the Municipal Art Society from May 1919 to May 1923. 
First Vice-president of the National Sculpture Society from 
May 1921 until May 1923. Secretary of the Fine Arts 
Federation from 1904 until 1916. Treasurer of the Archi- 
tectural League of N. Y. from May 1912 until May 1914. 
A member of the American Institute of Architects; So- 
ciety of Beaux Arts Architects; Municipal Art Society; 
Architectural League of N. Y.; National Sculpture Society 
and Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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JACQUES CARLU 


ecu: CARLU has arrived in this country and taken 
up his work in the School of Architecture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. The M. J. T. is very 
fortunate in having secured M. Carlu, who is one of the 
most able educators in the architectural field. 

M. Carlu was winner of the Granp Prix pE RoME in 
1920 and has been in Rome for the past four years. He 
has made as his envoi a very remarkable restoration of 
Rome in the Tuscan period. 

M. Carlu studied in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, in 
the Atelier Duquesne and the Atelier Laloux and is re- 
garded as one of the ablest men graduated from the school 
in recent years. 

His skill with his brush is fully equal to that with his 
pencil. His vigorous personality, together with his thor- 
ough grounding in school principles, gives him an ex- 
cellent background for his interest in modern problems 
and modern solutions, as distinguished from the stereotype 
projet that generally represents school training. 

For the past two summers M. Carlu has been head of 
the American School of Fine Arts at Fontainbleau, where 
he won the confidence and affection of his students to a 
remarkable degree. He will retain that position for two 
summers. 


BeOsUIN STS 
PERSONALS 


SAMUEL M. Hirt, Arcuirect, has moved his office to 114 
West Tenth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Joun F. Hocan has opened offices for the general practice 
of architecture at Rooms 314-315 Grosvenor Building, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Watrter E, Ketty has opened an office for the practice of 


_ architecture at 513 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


FREDERICK J. GrirFIn, ARCHITECT, has recently built a large 
studio and office for his own occupancy at 301 Montclair 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


FRANK GRAD, ARCHITECT,.has removed his offices to 1023 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER OF THE Amie Ae 


HE Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of 

Architects, Mr. Wm. H. Gompert, Pres., announces 
the forming of a Student Associateship with the Chapter 
open to men within its territory who may come properly 
recommended and who can qualify under any one of the 
following classifications : 

(a) Any architectural draftsman, with at least three 
years’ experience as such, residing in Brooklyn. 

(b) Any architectural draftsman, with at least three 
years’ experience as such, who is employed in Brooklyn. 

(c) Any architectural draftsman, with at least three 
years’ experience as such, employed by any member of the 
Brooklyn Chapter of the A. I. A. 

(d) Any student who has satisfactorily completed at 
least two years’ day work in any recognized school of archi- 
tecture within the territory of the Brooklyn Chapter. 

(e) And any student of architecture with similar train- 
ing, living in Brooklyn and attending any recognized school 
of Architecture. 

Details governing the forming of this organization (which 
has been under the direction of the Committee on Education 
of the Chapter for some months) as well as a proposed 
program will be printed in the next issue of Pencm Pornts. 

Mr. Lester B. Pope, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is Chairman of the Educational Committee. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


A ®CHITECTURAL education is veering from tradi- 
tion, stressing less both beauty and taste, according 
to Prof. William A. Boring, director of the school of 
Architecture of Columbia University, who in a special 
report to President Nicholas Murray Butler just made 
public, records his impressions of the International Con- 
gress on Architectural Education which recently closed 
its sessions in London. 
American architects, Prof. Boring declares, are both 
artists and philosophers, comparable in their cultural 
associations to those of Greece and Rome. Planning he 
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calls the basis of architecture, saying that training de- 
mands sound knowledge of construction. 

elie keynote of nearly all discussion impressed one 
as insistence on expression of modern ideas of physical 
needs of society, and of modern methods of construction,” 
says the report of Prof. Boring, who is Treasurer of the 
American Academy in Rome. 

“Insistence was recorded on expressing modernity. 
The need of beauty was not stressed, nor was the culti- 
vation of taste made an issue. This is, no doubt, a 
healthy sign. The feeling that we are leaning too much 
on the use of good old forms which have been over- 
worked, augurs something vital, but this idea alone can- 
not lead us to success in architectural design. 

“Knowledge of structural materials and their uses, 
excellent craftsmanship, even good detail are not the 
broad basis of good design. To place these in the fore- 
front of an educational scheme seems narrowing. The 
disposing of masses after analysis of the problem is more 
important. Planning in its broadest sense is the basis 
of architecture. 

“This attitude of mind must be encouraged in our 
educational work. We must adhere to the larger aspect 
of design in instruction, including, of course, as a proper 
equipment, a sound knowledge of construction and good 
craftsmanship. 

“At the risk of seeming narrow, I must say that the 
American exhibit seemed to me a sound expression of 
good design, when compared with the work of other 
countries. ‘ 

“The teaching of architecture as an art in a well or- 
ganized school seems to raise it into a higher plane than 
the combined efforts of the office and school working 
together, as followed by many schools. 

“The time we have to instruct pupils is too valuable 
to devote to petty details of the business of an office. 
It seems better to inspire students to work for an ideal 
of beauty than to equip them to take positions as techni- 
cal assistants in an office. 

“Architecture as a profession should rank in the minds 
of the public as on a par at least with law and medicine. 
We cannot maintain it so by teaching the craft alone. 
We must turn out scholars who are masters of craft also. 
In America our architects of distinction move in the 
highest intellectual circles, as they did in Greek times. 
They are men of culture, of science, of good taste, and 
have a knowledge of building processes as well as of 
good design. In other words they are artists and 
philosophers. 

“Much has been said about commencing early to learn 
architecture, and no doubt early familiarity with good 
buildings is an advantage. Our experience, however, 
shows that college bred men who come rather late to 
the study of architecture are the strongest men in our 
school. Learning to draw early is almost essential, and 
facility in this method of expression is a great advantage. 
Some have it naturally; others must acquire it; all 
must master it. 

“But the art of architecture is greater than its ex- 
pression on paper. Only a limited number of aspirants 
reach the plane of real architects. Schools should teach 
such subjects and in such a way as to bring out and de- 
velop the natural gift of the student. 

“We must recognize that a person of great talent will 
succeed either in or out of a school, but he will have a 
better basic foundation for his work if he has good 
school training. A school should give him those things 
as basic ideas which he can learn in practice only by 
going through and rising above the maze of details. 

“Four years is not enough time for a high school 
graduate to reach the proficiency represented by our 
degree. If a curriculum includes general education sub- 
jects, it should be longer than four years because the pro- 
fessional instruction alone requires at least that much 
time. 

“The average student who has not advanced beyond 
high school grade is not sufficiently developed to properly 
approach the major subjects taught in a professional 
school. 

“He can very well be taught by allotting six years from 
high school to diploma, on the plan of a combined course 
which begins by mixing the elementary subjects in his 
professional studies with his general college curriculum.” 
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SELLING ARCHITECTURE: 


HE “Selling of Architecture” has its roots far deeper 

than one would ordinarily suspect. Campaigns de- 
signed to arouse and educate the public interest in build- 
ing construction with the need of good architectural serv- 
ice is a practical way of protecting the prospective owner 
against persons who fail to complete their obligations. 
There is no question in my mind that good architecture 
is generally appreciated in the larger cities, but it is not 
appreciated in the smaller cities because the majority 
of persons do not understand, are thoroughly ignorant, 
or are told that the professional services of an architect 
is an added and unnecessary expense. Because of these 
conditions, ninty per cent of the number of structures 
that are being built, are being built by so-called carpen- 
ter-architects, builders and realtors, and I can safely 
say that of this number seventy-five per cent are in- 
competent and irresponsible persons who conduct their 
business on narrow financial margins. Witness the large 
number of mechanics’ liens filed each month, the large 
number of business failures, the huge loss in money suf- 
fered by the surety bond people, the material man, and 
the laborer. 

This is a distressing fact but nevertheless true, and I 
believe it is wrong for an architect to be forced on a 
competitive basis with this type of builder. It works 
a terrible hardship on the young architect to build up 
an honest reputation and some means should be found 
to protect the architect as well as the public. 

If it can be shown that the prospective owner, the 
financier, the contractor, the material man and the laborer 
will be protected by certain legislation I have reason to 
believe that our case will be won. No doubt what I 
would suggest would appear startling in a way, but the 
more that it is studied and analized, the more reasonable 
it will appear. We are in need of legislation making it 
illegal for a building department to accept plans for 
construction amounting to more than ten thousand dol- 
lars in value which does not bear the stamp or seal of a 
certified architect. We are in need of legislation making 
it a felony punishable by severe penalties for mortgage 
people to advance building loans on structures that do 
not bear the seal of a certified architect. We are in 
need of legislation making it a felony punishable by 
severe penalties for contractors to practice without a 
registration permit from the building department show- 
ing that they have the proper qualifications and financial 
backing to do business. I say this not because it sounds 
good but because it is an actual fact that in the important 
centers of activity these very things are being talked 
about by the different sub-contracting organizations, by 
the builders exchanges, and the material men. 


It is true that there is some agitation among the older 
architects, but this agitation is limited to the professional 
magazines. It is therefore necessary to carry on a 
vigorous public campaign supported by hard, cold figures, 
and I have no doubt but what the architects will get 
plenty of support provided they lay their case down on 
the table hard enough. The fellows who will cry that 
this sort of legislation is unfair are the fellows that 
are irresponsible and incompetent, are the promoters who 
manipulate funds, and are the weak architects who think 
that any noise is vulgar. 

As I have said previously, many of the thoughts in 
this letter are not new, and I have taken this question 
up with the chief engineer of the building department of 
this city who was for it one hundred per cent. I can 
also show you resolutions adopted by the various sub- 
contracting organizations in this city and if necessary 
can get statements from surety bond houses showing the 
huge losses experienced through bad investments. The 
passage of such laws as I have roughly outlined will 
save the public thousands of dollars that otherwise would 
go to unearned profits or capital financing and would be 
diverted to legitimate business tending to stabilize the 
building industry. This is the only salvation in my 
opinion for the architectural profession and I am glad 
that P. P’s. has started the fire underneath the boilers. 


Respectfully, 
LOUIS KORN. 
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HE heading reproduced above, placed fourth in the 
competition, was submitted by Mr. John P. Morgan of 
Pittsburgh, 


The ten dollar prize for the best contribution to this 
department for October goes to William Moyer of Boston 
for his drawing entitled “The Draftsman’s Dream,’ Come 
again Bill! 


R. W. C. CALLAHAN, Columbus, Ohio, one of our 
valued subscribers, does not like this department one 
little bit and says so like a man. 

“I, as one of your subscribers, enjoy Pencit Pornts, 
not thoroughly, however. Can you not spare us that 
department known as ‘Here and There and This and 
That’ with its cheer-leader enthusiasm and _ slang, its 
doggrel verse, and high-school cartooning? If it cannot 
be omitted I would suggest placing it at the middle of the 
magazine that it might be lifted out without damage to 
the valuable material. 

“Really, as it is, I do not let my Penct. Pornts be where 
friends can find it and this department for fear of losing 
their respect. 

“Tt is as incongruous, shaming and disappointing as 
an idiot’s shriek and grimace would be from a beautiful 
woman.” 

Now maybe a lot of other people don’t like this depart- 
ment any better than Brother Callahan does. And if so 
please step up and say so just as frankly. Yes, we admit 
we have published some doggrel, but we are lowbrow enough 
to admit that much of it has amused us and so we passed 
it on to the rest of the folks, some of whom have been 
kind enough to say that it amused them. Slang? Yes, 
we admit that too. We think largely in terms of slang 
and when we lock the door and bring together the mate- 
rial to appear in each issue of PENcIL PoINtTs we write 
just as we think, and let the chips fall where they will. 

But we don’t want to hurt anybody’s feelings and we 
don’t want anybody to be ashamed of PENncim Pornts and 
feel obliged to tuck it into the desk or cover it up with a 
bunch of papers when a caller comes in. 

Let’s stand up and be counted! Who likes this depart- 
ment and who doesn’t? Brickbats are as welcome as bou- 
quets. 


Our thanks to Mr. Callahan. 
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SKETCHES and more sketches have been coming in 

increasing numbers from day to day for entry in the 
Pencit Points SKETCH COMPETITION FoR 1924, so that by 
the time the competition closed, noon October 20, a quantity 
had been received that will give the jury plenty of work. 
We are greatly pleased with the enthusiastic response from 
widely separated places. The judgment will take place 
shortly and the results will be announced in the December 
issue. 

HE mystery surrounding the identity of Oong Gow 

is beginning to clear up. To date our detective bu- 
reau is able to report that he mails his communications from 
Oakland, Calif., and we are confident that we will soon be 
in possession of his real name, local address, etc. And just 
as soon as we secure ‘this information we will forward that 
ten dollar check coming to him for his verse printed in the 
September issue, and in the meantime here is another one 
which came in the mail this morning: 


LAMENT OF A CASUAL 


In this corral they like to dwell 

In days gone by when Gink and Guy 

Would sit and gloat,—another bloke 
Had left the town! 


But which would cheer when they would hear: 

Some other man arrived to plan 

On this same staff? Would either laugh? 
Not Smith nor Brown. 


These uncouth hicks would never mix 
Nor compensate at proper rate 
His work as soon as they gave at noon 
The up and down. 
Oone Gow. 


A ND now we have another mystery on our hands, and 


this time its all the fault of the careless editor of this 
department. Last month we received a sketch, reproduced 
below, signed L. E. C., and on a separate sheet was the 
name of the contributor. This got lost in the shuffle and 
we’ do not know to whom to credit it. Will the author 
kindly step forward so that we may print his name in the 
next issue of the paper? 
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ERE is a letter from our faithful contributor, Ernest 
O. Brostrom of Kansas City, which, together with a 
reproduction of the book plate mentioned, tells its own story, 
Rather a charming idea say we. 
“Dear Mr. Editor: 

“Last Xmas I was the recipient of an unusual gift from 
one of my draftsmen, J. Leland Benson. He presented 
me with a cut and proof of a very charming book plate. 

“T am sending herewith enclosed a copy of same, be- 
lieving that it might contain some suggestion for some 
draftsman to give pleasure to his ‘boss’ in this very 
thoughtful and beautiful manner. 

“Tt so happens that the name ‘Brostrom’ literally trans- 
lated, means ‘bridge-stream’. You will get the connection 
with the picture instantly. 

“Mr. Benson did not tell me the significance of the 
arch nor of the turrets, neither did he indicate any special 
symbolism for the two lean foliage looking trees. 

“The symbols in the borders explain themselves.” 


A ND here comes the culprit himself, J. Leland Benson, 
with a reproduction of a linoleum block which he did 
last year and had printed as a Christmas card. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Here is what he says about it: “It was cut on a sample 
of linoleum left in this office by a salesman. It was then 
fastened to a wood block with Higgins’ Drawing Board 
Paste and printed on an ordinary job press. Anyone who 
contemplates doing the same thing this year should choose 
the size more carefully than I did because I was forced 
to make my own envelopes.” 


We will pay 25c. each for copies of the July, 1924, issue 
of Pencit Pornts delivered to this office in good condition. 
THE PEN CIE POINTS PRESS incu (advs) 


AUREN V. POHLMAN, architect, 58 Broad Street, 

Newark, N. J., desires to secure volumes 1, 2, 3 and 4 

of the White Pine Monographs and Numbers 1, 2, 3 and 

4 of Volume 9. He would like to hear from anyone desir- 
ing to dispose of these items. 


F. L. Brown, 537 Linden Street, Scranton, Pa., offers the 
following issues of Pencit Potnts: December, 1921, all 
of 1922 except May and July, 1923 complete, 1924, January 
to September. 

Thomas Raad, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., care 
Selig & Finkelstein, wants to secure copies of PENcIL 
Potnts for March and October, 1922. 
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PENGIE 


sends us a neat 


| tee MONIER of River Edge, N. J., 
little sheet showing a method for drawing an Ellipse. 
The diagram is reproduced herewith, the accompanying ex- 
planation, which was nicely lettered, being set in type to 
save space. 

Draw the longitudinal and transverse axis as required. 
Draw lines a d and a b. Divide a b and b c into three 


equal parts. Draw 1d and 2d as shown, 3e and 4e prolonged 
to f and k. Bisect fd by a perpendicular line prolonged 
until it meets d h, giving the center of the arc f d at g. 
Draw f g and fk. Bisect { k by a perpendicular line pro- 
longed to m giving the center of k f. Draw k m giving the 
center of b k at n. 

For the three other sides: Draw a circle using c as a cen- 
ter and c m as the radius. Find centers p q r with the 
T-square and triangle. Draw g o through r and r t 
through s. That’s all. 


[RCO AMEND, CONRIEIECIS, (Oller JEON, vVINUD) TRCAUBIISS 
Lone BrEAcH, CALIF. 


BOUT so often we have to “bust” into print, and fol- 

lowing you will find several things about water colors 
that I have learned from artists, that will be of the greatest 
help to “archies”’! 

In damp countries—water colors in pans, when kept in a 
moist condition—ready for quick use—in the color box will 
mold. To prevent this get the ordinary gargling strength 
carbolic acid solution 10% carbolic, 10% alcohol, and bal- 
ance water (I guess) and place about five drops of this 
on the dampening blotters, cloths or whatever is used to 
keep the colors soft. 

Another one. When pans get too darned hard. Place 
open dried-out pans of color in Mason jar, together with 
a split potatoe, and a few drops of carbolic. They will 
soften up to the right consistency. 

One more. Lost a peach of a brush once, due to moths; 
now I keep my oldest, most robust cob pipe in the brush 
vase along with the brushes. Mr. Moth gets within about 
six inches of the vase and falls over in a faint. When the 
pile of moths gets high, they are readily swept up, as the 
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RPOLNAS 


lack of consciousness on the moth’s part is permanent. 

Best one of all. To keep tubes of color from drying 
out. Dip the ends of the tube after using, in glycerine— 
just a wee drop, and screw back on, they will hold tight 
for years. Yours till the tubes break, 

NAT PIPER: 


The St. Louis Architectural Club sent us on September 
27th, a notice of their evening courses in architecture. This 
was too late for the October number and now the time for 
registration has passed, but we are printing it just the same 
to let our readers know about these courses and with pos- 
sible reference to next year. 

Washington University and St. Louis Architectural Club. 
Evening Courses in Architecture, beginning October 3, 1924. 
In the Club House, 514 Culver Way. Registration at the 
Club, September 27th, 2 to 5 p. m., and September 29th and 
30th, 7215 t0:,930 p.m. 

Courses offered and fees for the entire year: 

Architectural Drawing and Design, History of Architec- 
ture, Descriptive Geometry, Shades and Shadows, Perspect- 
ive, Freehand Drawing and *Construction. 

Any number of these courses may be selected by the 
student for an annual fee of $30.00. Payable in full in 
advance. Any single course, excepting design, may be taken 
for the annual fee of $15.00. 


*A Life Class will be held on Monday evening; fee $20.00. 
Not given for less than twelve students. 

For Further information call Pror. G. Ferranp, Wash- 
ington University; F. Ray LrEIMKUEHLER, Chairman, Atelier 
eet be Crowell. 
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NEW YORK’S PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Architectu- 

ral Bowling League of New York are keenly inter- 
ested in the request of the editor of PeNncit Pornts for 
items describing the organization and growth of architec- 
tural clubs and the resulting response. These answers are 
coming in at an extremely psychological time for us. 

To organize a club which will fill the needs of all Ar- 
chitectural men in the largest city in the world and its 
environs is a job which obviously cannot be turned out over 
night. Many worthy men have tried to put it over in years 
gone by but the history of their efforts usually showed that 
they had been handicapped by the activities of radical ob- 
structions, agitators, seekers for personal glory, and labor 
organizers. A few of these last mentioned were undoubt- 
edly men who truly and conscientiously felt that they were 
aiding their fellowmen by proposing By-Laws and other 
safeguards to save them all from becoming “slaves to 
capital” and other such high sounding phrases, but the 
most of them were just plain sore-heads. However, call 
them what you will, the fact remains that they always 
succeeded beautifully in throwing a monkey wrench into 
the works, with the result that the present day still finds 
our great city without a club. 


Even today a few well meaning individuals have seen 
fit to criticise the present organization of bowlers which is 
sponsoring the club movement, because the same officers 
were elected for the second consecutive year. We would pre- 
fer constructive criticism from these good folks in prefer- 
ence to the destructive variety. As a matter of fact the 
Executive Committee of last year (to whom all credit is 
due for the great success of the League which resulted in 
more than doubling it in size this year) is still functioning 
_ and with its additional membership will continue like a good 
pilot to do so until they get our ship out of the harbor 
and safe beyond the rocks. So long as the rank and file of 
the men are satisfied with their services, and so long as 
there is a chance of chronic trouble makers taking the 
form of silver tongued orators (like the sirens of old to 
cajole less experienced men into steering on the rocks) they 
will try to give all that’s in them to the end that the spirit 
of good fellowship in the Architectural profession which 
the Bowling League has stirred up, will not again perish 
from the face of our great city. 

Bear this thought in mind always. It’s a heluva big 
job and there’s plenty of glory for all who will work con- 
scientiously for the good of their fellowmen. 

We want a club house—a home for our social and ath- 
letic activities as well as proper quarters for our great New 
York Ateliers, and the sooner everybody grabs a pick or 
shovel and goes to work instead of worrying about who’s 
getting the more or less doubtful publicity for conceiving 
the idea, the sooner that club house will be built. 

Postal cards, a fac simile of which is reproduced in this 
issue, are being sent out as rapidly as possible to all pros- 
pective members. 

The bowling tournament is now in full swing at the 
Shelton, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 6:00 
to 10:00 p.m. and the pleasant surroundings of this most 
splendid of modern club hotels is already reflecting itself 
on the imagination of the men and spurring them on to work 
for a club of their own. 

Mr. Lloyd H. Smith of Warren & Wetmore team holds 
the high score at the present writing of 225, but he will 
have to top that if he wants to keep the honor, for there 
are a fine lot of crack bowlers out to take his scalp. 

The dates of our proposed games with the Detroit League 
will be announced in the December issue of Pencit Pornts. 


Saturday afternoon, October 18th, saw the defeat of our 
baseball team by only one run by the team of the 
Mutual Welfare League, Sing Sing Prison. The score 
was 4-3. Our opponents are indeed deserving of their 
title, “The Leading Intra Mural Semi Pro Team of the 
World.” Of 109 games played they won 81, lost 23 and 
tied 5. A very good record when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that many of those 23 games were lost 
to such teams as the N. Y. Giants, 11-4, N. Y. Red 
Socks, 10-3 and other professional teams. 

Considering the small amount of practice our boys 
have had together as a team, owing to the short time 
of their organization, even the most uninitiated could 
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see the possibilties of an unusually fine team for next 
season. 

It was indeed a red letter day for the Architectural 
Bowling League of N. Y., under whose auspices the base- 
ball team has functioned, and as the one hundred and 
twenty-five Fans and Fannies who went up from the 
city shouted their approval of the splendid team work 
which our boys displayed, President Capel, flushed and 
happy, beamed his well earned satisfaction. Once again 
the Bowling League was responsible for a gathering of 
architectural men in the bonds of fellowship, this time 
accompanied by their wives and sweethearts on a twenty- 
five mile jaunt out of the city. 

Herrick guarded Ist base like a veteran and with his 
cool, deliberate catches, clipped the wings of many am- 
bitious one-baggers. Shouldn’t be surprised if we heard 
a lot from that young fellow next year. Early and 
Keppler, pitcher and catcher, respectively, worked in that 
perfect unison which one might see in a well made ma- 
chine and it was a pleasure to watch them. 

Anderson, our stalwart blonde short-stop, was given 
credit by the pitcher of the opposing team for being able 
to find every ball that he could send over, and his two 
drives over the left field wall were the home-run sensa- 
tions of the game. This feat has only been accomplished 
three or four times during the entire season. When it 
comes to foot work though we will have to hand the 
laurels to Forester. Every right field drive found him 
right on the job, picking them out of the ozone as 
easily as plums off a tree. He not only got under them 
but he also knew how to hold on to them for the re- 
quired length of time. 

Well take it all in all, Pop Scheffer can certainly feel 
proud of his boys. Every one of them worked hard and 
well to bring that game home to us, and the other mem- 
bers of the Architectural Bowling League owe Mr. 
Scheffer a vote of thanks for his work in getting such a 


splendid team together. 
N. DO VALENTINE, 


Hotel Shelton, N. Y. City. Secretary. 


J J. TUBBY, architect of our town starts an interesting 
¢ little thought in submitting a snapshot of an old New 
York doorway taken under the elevated structure on Green- 
wich Street, near Trinity Church. It is reproduced here- 
with: 


Now with sketch pad or pocket camera we can pry into 
lots of out-of-the-way corners and drag out into the light 
of day interesting bits that have heretofore escaped publica- 
tion. 
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STEEL COLUMN BEARINGS FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE GIRDERS, BEAMS AND SLABS 


By. Orro GAERTNER 


HE more extensive use of reinforced concrete for 

buildings makes it more and more necessary to study 
out ways of overcoming difficulties in connection with in- 
creases in the sizes of girders, beams, etc., over the sizes 
used in structural steel and timber work. Reinforced con- 
crete beams and girders must necessarily be large and 
clumsy in order to overcome the shear in them at their 
supports; and the larger the girder is the larger must be 
the bearing surface which supports it. The architectural 
requirements often limit the depth of the girders causing 
them to be wider in order to be of the desired value. This 
would again cause the size of the bearing to be increased 
to more than would ordinarily be needed for economy. The 
architectural requirements may be the head room required, 
the proportions of girder required for appearance, the 
absence of ceiling furring, or the proportions of girder 
required to permit the installation of some parts of the 
mechanical equipment. 

The mechanical equipment and other requirements are 
most troublesome in high class fireproof residence work 
and in some of our institutional work, commercial build- 
ings usually having spaces especially provided for con- 
centrated mechanical equipment and generally not being so 
exacting from the architectural point of view. Therefore, 
it is in such buildings as first mentioned that reinforced 
concrete girders and beams must be supported without the 
supporting bearings occurring on the columns being apparent. 
In such buildings also the architectural requirements would 
demand that the columns be made as small as possible in 
cross section to enable them to be placed within partitions 
and to economize in space. For this reason the columns 
are not made of reinforced concrete but of steel fireproofed 
with concrete and the load must be transmitted directly to 
the steel column. Such columns may be built up of two 
angles placed in the shape of a cross with equal legs and 
fastened together by means of plates spaced vertically as 
may be required and riveted to the legs of the two angles 
alternatingly, one leg of each angle being riveted to each 
plate. 

Also the columns may be rolled H columns, or they may 
be built up of plates and angles, or other rolled sections 
to any required strength. Sometimes a cast iron core is 
used, but although it is more economical than steel it is 
not so dependable and does not lend itself so easily to 
providing girder bearings. When the concrete covering is 
made heavy enough it may take part of the load, the whole 
acting like a reinforced concrete column. It is seldom 
however that the concrete covering of these columns is 
made to receive any of the load, the steel generally being 
figured to take it all, especially that of the reinforced con- 
crete girders and beams. Of course the smaller the column 
sections the more difficult it is to cover any steel girder 
bearings fastened to them and it is generally in the build- 
ings where the smaller sections occur that it is most im- 
portant to hide them. They may be hidden in furred ceil- 
ings, in the concrete column covering if it can be made 
thick enough they may be hidden in ornamental caps at 
the tops of the columns, or they may be hidden by building 
them into the girders enough to be covered. In commercial 
buildings, moulded ornamental caps generally occur on 
columns and they may readily be made large enough to 
cover the beam supports since these columns are generally 
large on account of the superimposed loads. 

Beam bearings may be cast as part of the cast iron 
columns, but this may be expensive on account of the varying 
conditions that may occur, necessitating numerous patterns. 
In connection with steel columns, the bearings are made 
of plates and angles. This is easily done when the beam 
centers on a column, but when that is not the case a plate 
must first be fastened to the column to get the necessary 
offset. 
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There are several ways of making the bearings. Their 
size and stiffness depend on the load which they must 
sustain. Since angles may be had up to eight inches, a 
bearing surface of eight inches in a simple bearing or 
bracket may be had. At the same time the thickness of 
the metal is often sufficient to prevent the bracket from 
bending without complicating it by adding stiffness. Such 
a bracket, riveted to the column with one leg turned up 
and one turned out to form the bearing surface may be 
entirely encased by the beam which it supports and by the 
fireproofing on the column without increasing their thick- 
nesses. Another type of bracket consists of an angle applied 
as above with another angle riveted to the column and to 
the above angle with its one leg turned down and its other 
leg turned out. The thickness of the bottom leg together 
with the projection of its rivet heads must be added to the 
thickness of the fireproofing on the side of the column on 
which it occurs. The bearing surface may be increased 
by placing a flat plate on the upper angle, so that the plate 
will project beyond the bearing surface of the angle. — 

Another type of bracket is made by taking an angle and 
cutting of a center section of one of its legs so that the 
angle may be bent into a U shape. The leg of the angle 
which has not been cut is the one that projects from the 
column and forms the seat for the beam. The angle is riveted 
to the column through the two remaining portions of the 
leg of which the center portion has been cut out. Since 
the cut out portion of the leg occurs at the bottom and 
the two remaining portions form the vertical legs of the 
U and occur on the inside of the U, there is no part of the . 
bracket which necessitates increasing the fireproofing on 
the beam or on the column in order to cover in. In build- 
ings that are not strictly fireproof and where no building 
code demands a minimum thickness of fireproofing, the fire- 
proofing is sometimes skimped upon for economy so that 
in the one angle bracket mentioned above the bottom leg 
and rivets are covered in with a little less fireproofing 
than is the column itself. The above brackets are the ones 
that should be used if possible both for economy and for 
appearance. If the bracket must be offset from the center 
of the column so that a plate or angle bracket must be 
riveted to the column to receive the bracket to support 
the concrete beam, care should be taken to design it so 
that it may, if possible, be hidden in furring or in a par- 
tition. In a beamless and girderless reinforced concrete 
floor system similar brackets to the first two may be used, 
but of course they must be placed on all sides of free 
standing columns. Such systems are generally used in 
connection with commercial buildings where the floor loads 
are heavier and the brackets must necessarily be heavier 
and stiffer. In such buildings however, the upper parts 
of the columns may be flared out to form plain, moulded, 
or ornamental capitals which can hide the necessary stiffen- 
ing angles of the brackets. 


KEEPING BUILDINGS DRY 
By Cecit FImLer 
HERE is no doubt that in the past the importance of 


flashing in building construction has not been fully 
recognized. It has long been the custom to flash gutters 
and to use flashing at the junction of roofs and parapets, 
but it is only recently that designers and owners of build- 
ings have begun to realize the necessity for flashing the 
entire upper and rear surfaces of exposed architectural 
features. It is now becoming evident that more attention 
must be paid to the protection of parapets and copings, the 
top of cornices and the floors of balconies. 

An extensive examination of buildings erected in the last 
thirty years shows conclusively that the saturation of cor- 
nices and parapets is a very prevalent condition. In some 
cases the water enters at the mortar joints in the top of the 
coping. In other cases rain beats in and soaks in at the 
joints in the back of the parapet wall. Very frequently 
the mortar joints in the wash of the cornice are so cracked 
and porous that water that runs down the parapet or falls 
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on the top of the cornice finds its way into the interior 
of the wall. 

Many architects and owners find that they have been 
placing too much reliance on the mortar joints. Having 
procured weatherproof building materials, such as terra 
cotta or hard stone, and having specified mortar of tested 
ingredients and approved mixture, they supposed that their 
buildings would be water-tight when erected. They are 
now finding that a great many buildings are not water-tight 
and on searching for the cause, they usually discover that 
the water is getting in at the mortar joints in the wash of 
the cornice and parapet coping. 

At first glance it might appear that by carefully caulk- 
ing or grouting the joints in the wash of cornices, parapets 
and balconies, it should not be very difficult to make them 
water-tight, but the present condition of a great many of 
these features proves that for one reason or another, water- 
tight joints are not being obtained. This condition may be 
attributed to a variety of reasons, as for instance, poor 
workmanship, poor mortar, disintegration by frost, or crack- 
ing of joints due to thermal expansion and uneven settle- 
ment. 

Many kinds of elastic cement and various caulking com- 
pounds for the protection of mortar joints are on the 
market and some of them remain impervious and somewhat 
elastic for several years but none of them appears to retain 
its original qualities indefinitely. Protection by means of 
caulking compounds involves periodical examination and 
considerable maintenance. 

The results of poor joints are far reaching. The most 
common visible damage due to leaky joints in washes is 
unsightly staining and streaking on the face of the building. 
This staining and streaking is often extensive enough to 
destroy the beauty of a costly building. Frequently the 
streaks and discolorations clearly indicate that soluble por- 
tions of the mortar are seeping out at the beds and joints 
and are being deposited on the face of the building. Such 
a condition as this, if allowed to continue, will rapidly 
bring about the disintegration of portions of buildings on 
which it occurs. 

Another serious result of leakage at joints is damage to 
plaster ceilings and walls within the building. Cases have 
been known where water entering at leaky joints in the 
washes of cornices and parapets has penetrated the walls to 
the depth of several stories below, causing considerable 
damage to the paint and plaster on the inside of the walls. 

A still more serious condition, worse because it is out of 
sight, is the effect of dampness on steel framework within 
cornices, balconies and balustrades. The presence of moist- 
ure leads to rapid corrosion of the steel members and may 
eventually render projecting features unsafe. 

Architects and owners of buildings have also to consider 
the damage that is caused by the freezing of water that 
collects in pockets and open spaces in the interior of walls 
and structural features. The expansion of ice repeated 
through a number of winters may finally rupture the ma- 
sonry. 

As impervious joints are difficult to obtain and expen- 
sive to maintain and as neglected leaks result in damage to 
valuable buildings, it is advisable to cover wash surfaces 
with an impervious and permanent coating. Sheet metal 
is a suitable material for this purpose. 

Flashing should be carried entirely over the top of cor- 
nices and in most cases should be turned down over the nib 
far enough to form a drip and allow the water that runs 
down the wash to fall clear of the moldings. In this way 
the face of cornices may be kept clean and free from stains 
of any kind. When the top of a cornice is flashed, it is 
advisable to carry the flashing entirely through the base of 
the parapet and connect it with the cap flashing at the back 
of the wall. In this way water which enters at the top 
of the parapet is prevented from getting down behind the 
flashing at the back of the wall and is also prevented from 
getting underneath the flashing on the top of the cornice. 
The backs of parapets should be flashed whenever possible 
and the flashing should be carried over the top of the wall, 
laying it in the bed joint immediately below the coping. 
Then, if there is any leakage at the joints in the wash of 
the coping, the water cannot get behind the flashing, as it 
often does when the flashing is applied only to the back of 
the wall. 

The unsightly discoloration that is so much in evidence on 
the underside of balconies indicates the necessity for better 
protection of these features. It is almost impossible to 
make the deck of a balcony water-tight by means of a 


cement or tile finish. A covering of sheet metal should be 
used in all cases. In flashing the tops of balcony slabs with 
sheet metal it is necessary to run the flashing out to the 
nib if the best results are to be obtained. Quite frequently 
the floor of a balcony is properly flashed, but the flashing 
terminates in raglets in the base of the balustrade. This 
practice almost invariably results in the saturation of the 
balcony slab by water which finds its way in at the joints 
in the balustrade and runs down behind and underneath the 
flashing. By carrying the flashing underneath the base 
course, water that enters at the joints of the balustrade 
cannot penetrate to the balcony slab, and the soffit of the 
balcony is kept dry and unstained. 

The washes of pediments and dormers should be com- 
pletely flashed if staining and other evils of saturation are 
to be avoided. 

While the use of sheet metal for the protection of mortar 
joints in washes may entail some slight additional expense 
at the time of the erection of the building, it will be found 
more economical in the end because the cost of maintenance 
will be avoided. Moreover, a building that is properly pro- 
eect at the beginning will retain its original beauty and 
value. 
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Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers 
of Pencit Points by the firm issuing the publication. 
When writing for any of these items please mention 
PEeNcIL Pornts. 


Hight Periods and their Modern Adaption—Illustrated 
brochure showing some of the principal periods of in- 
terior decoration adapted to modern usage, with specifi- 
eations for the finish of woodwork and fixed decoration. 
Italian Renaissance, Tudor and Elizabethan, Jacobean 
and Stuart, William and Mary, Queen Anne, Adam, 18th 
Century French and American Colonial are covered. 50 
pp. 8% x 11. Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Waterproofing Handbook, 6th Edition. — Covers 
subject of waterproofing as applied to modern building 
construction. Specifications and complete data. 72 pp. 
8% x 11. General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Ancient and Modern Stueco.—Brochure with color 
plates covering history of stucco and its modern applica- 


tion. 32.pp. 8% x 11. National Kellastone Co. 155 E. 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Published by the same firm, .Walls that Endure, covering 


in general the subject of treatment of interior wall surfaces. 

Illustrations showing textural effects. 28 pp. 8% x* 11, Sphe- 

cifications for Stucco Work, a comprehensive specification with 

detail drawings covering the subject. 16 pp. 8% -# 11. 

Drawing Materials.—General catalog No. 11 covering 
everything required in the drafting-room, with new list 
prices. Fully indexed, cloth bound, 400 pp. 6 x 9. Hugene 
Dietzgen Co., 166 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Specimens of Bronze Work.—Brochure showing bronze 
name plates, tablets for business buildings, memorials, 
etc., and a selection of architectural bronze features suit- 
able for banks and many other types of modern building. 
32 pp. 7% x 914%. Chicago Architectural Bronze Co., 
4740 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Paint and Varnish Products.— Catalog No. 53 covers 
in concise form complete line of paints, varnishes, stains 
and enamels for all uses. Complete directions, spe- 
cifications, suggestions, ete. 110 pp. 6x 9. Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., 103 Fulton St., New York. 

Beautiful Bireh.—Brochure in Sepia with color plates 
showing application of this wood to many conditions and 
various types of buildings. 82 pp. 9 x 12. The Northern 
Helmlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn., 512 F.R.A. Building, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Published by the same firm, Hard Maple, companion volume 
to the above covering Maple for various uses, The official statis- 
tics of strength (compression, shearing and tension) of American 
hardwoods—also beam-tests, tmpact-bending; comparative weights 
of hard and soft woods, etc., are shown graphically and author- 
itatively. 60 pp. 9 * 12. 

Lodge Furniture.—Illustrated booklet covering both 
fixed and movable seating suitable for all types of Lodge 
rooms, auditoriums, ete. 24 pp. 8% x 11. American 
Seating Co., 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Waterproofing Concrete.—Treatise with specifications 
and blue prints setting forth the uses and advantages of 
Hydrolithic, a liquid concrete waterproofer. 382 pp. 8% 
xis eeTheVitrityx. Coe 612 aW. lcinzis ot. Chicago, 111: 

Published by the same firm, Vitrifyl, companion volume to 
the above on the subject of waterproofing wood floors. 

Boea Solid Steel Sash, Catalog F-24.—Many sectional 
drawings and much data on the subject of windows and 
window hardware showing application in many types 
of buildings. 36 pp. 8% x 11. Bogart & Carlough Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 

Furnishings, Equipment and Supplies for Public Ser- 
vice, Catalog E-26.—All types of supplies required in the 
hotel, club house, restaurant, etc. 318 pp. 8% .x 11. 
Albert Pick & Co., 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Artists’ Materials, Catalog F.—Covers wide range of 
supplies and equipment for artists and draftsmen. 132 
pp. 6x 9. B. K. Elliott Co., 126-6th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Metropolitan System for Floors and Roofs.—lIllustrated 
Handbook with detail drawings covering floor and roof 
construction. 52 pp. 8% x 11. Keystone Gypsum Fire- 
proofing Corpn., 1328 Broadway, N. Y. 

Automatic Storage Systems. —TIllustrated treatise on 
equipment suitable for large residences, apartment build- 
ings, hotels, hospitals, gymnasiums, ete. Sectional draw- 
ings and details, complete technical data with specifica- 
tions: 32 pp: 6 x=) 9.) RuudsMtfs. ‘Go., 291 Smallman sé; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Suggestions for Architects and Their Clients.—A series 
of sheets in color showing installations of high-class 
equipment for the bathroom. Suggestion No. 5 has just 
been published. Crane Co., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Windows for Better Built Homes.—Brochure illustrated 
in color showing all types of windows suitable for the 
modern residence. 24 pp. 5 x 7. Curtis Companies Ser- 
vice Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Waterproofing Methods and Materials.—Basic specifi- 
cation, detail drawings and much useful technical data 
on the subject of modern waterproofing. 32 pp. 8% x 
11. Gardiner & Lewis, 30 Church St., N. Y. 

Revent and Drainage Fittings, Catalog F.—Covers F & 
W line completely. Handy pocket size. The Central 
Foundry Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York. 

New for Old.—New booklet on the subject of remodel- 
ing old buildings. Profusely illustrated. Specifications 
and detail drawings. 24 pp. 8% x 11. Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., 25 Broadway, New York. 

Furnishings for the Fireplace by Mr. B. F. Annis.— 
Attractive booklet showing designs of andirons and 
other fireplace accessories conforming with the im- 
portant periods from the year 1400. English, Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, Flemish, Dutch and American 
Colonial are covered. 24 pp. Chattanooga Roofing and 
Foundry Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Just Inside Your Threshhold.—Just off the press. Ar- 
tistic booklet dealing with floor design patterns, and 
containing much useful data on widths, thickness and 
other matters dealing with correct flooring practice. 
24 pp. E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Bath, Shower and Lavatory Fixtures, Catalog S.—Loose- 
leaf portfolio illustrating and describing complete line, 
together with necessary specification data. 36 pp. 8% 
x 11. Goetz Brass Co., 630 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mileor Architectural Sheet Metal Guide.—Covers roof- 
ing, ceilings and other sheet metal items presented in an 
attractive and helpful manner. 64 pp. Milwaukee Cor- 
rugating Co., 3rd Ave. & Burnham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Devoe Brushes.—Complete catalog of all types of 
brushes used in the studio and drafting-room. 164 pp. 
6x 9) “Devoe & Raynolds Co, 101 Rulton St.) N.Y: 


The Ventadoor.—Data sheet describing a ventilating 


panel for doors. Detail drawings with specifications. 
8% x 11. Van Zile Ventilating Corp., 280 Madison Ave. 
INA oY 


“White” Efficiency Homes.—A. J. A. classification 35- 
N-9. Attractive brochure illustrated with twenty ori- 
ginal residence designs with elevations and floor plans 


of each. Description of ‘“White”’ Space-saving Devices. 
32 pp. 8% x 11. The “White” Door Bed Co., 130 No. 


Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wagner Data Book.—Catalog No. 19. Contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of door hangers and tracks for 
overhead carrier systems, fire door fixtures and hardware 
specialties. Section and detail drawings and complete 
data for specifying. 176 pp. 8 x 11. Wagner Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Built-Up Roofing for Modern School Buildings.—A. I. 
A. standard classification 12B14. Booklet covering sub- 
ject illustrated by 50 examples of modern school struc- 
tures of various types and sizes. Specifications and other 
useful data. 36 pp. 8 x 11. Philip Carey Co., Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

China Bathroom Accessories.—Catalog ¥F.—I11ustrates 
and describes complete Fairfacts line including medicine 
cabinets and price lists. 16 pp. 3% x 9. The Fairfacts 
Co., Inc:, 284 West 14th St, N.Y. C. 

Published by the same firm, “The Perfect Bathroom” de- 
scribing most modern conveniences and necessities. Uniform 
in style and size with above. 

Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limestone.—Volume 12, 


series B. Illustrated brochure showing wide range of 
residences designed by many architects interpreted in 
limestone. 50 pp. 814% x 11. Indiana Limestone Quarry- 


men’s Assn., Box 784, Bedford, Indiana. 

Columns Handbook.—Valuable data on steel and con- 
erete construction diagrams, tables of strength, speci- 
fications, detail construction, drawings, tables of safe 
loads, etc. Handy pocket size, 80 pp. Leatherette bind- 
ing. Lally Column Co., 334 Calyer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Saving Home Construction Costs.—Technical booklet 
on this important subject. Long-Bell Lumber Co., R. A. 
Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. : ; 

Architects’ Mandbook. — Illustrated with blue prints 
showing methods for using and installing Sani Onyx in 
bathrooms, and for many other uses. Specifications. 36 
pp. Marietta Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 2 

The Gospel of Fresh Air.—8th Edition. Covers subject 
of ventilation and ventilators for all types of buildings. 
Much specification information and technical data. 36 
pp. 8% x 11. The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sash Cord Specifications.—Data sheet with information 
and specification forms covering sash cord in all uses 
with recommendations for various requirements. Stan- 
dard filing size. Samson Cordage Co., 88 Broad S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Lighting Service for Banks and Insurance Companies. 
—Catalog No. 425. Illustrates the type of equipment re- 
quired in these buildings. Diagrams showing layouts 
and installation of fixed and portable lighting units. 
Much technical data on modern lighting. 32 pp. 8% x 
5 A P. Frink, Inc., 24th Street & 11th Avenue, New 

ork. 

Brass Pipe for Water Service.—bBulletin B-1 mono- 
graph on the subject, typical layouts and valuable en- 
gineering data for architects, engineers and contractors. 


8% x 11. 32 pp. The American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Anderson Window Frames.—lIllustrated booklet with 


drawings covering design and construction of window 
frames. 24 pp. 8 x 11. Andersen Lumber Co., Bayport, 
Minn. 

Specifications and Working Details.—Covers stucco, 
stucco base, plaster base and insulating base. Instruc- 
tions for mixing and applying, details, drawings and 
specifications. 8 full page plates. 20 pp. 8 x 11. The 
Lishopric Mfg. Co., 110 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gold-Seal Treadlite Tile-—Handsome brochure in color 
on the subject of modern floor treatment. Many designs 
suitable for a large variety of uses. Suggestions for 
every type of building. Specifications. 40 pp. 8% x 11. 
Bonded Floors Co., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Published by the same firm. Hospital Floors, a booklet deal- 
ing with this important subject, Illustrated in color, Dis- 
tinctive Floors, folder illustrated in color with 12 plates showing 
different patterns of Gold-Seal Rubber Tile. Standard Specifica- 
tions for Installing Battleship Linoleum over Concrete. A. 1. A. 
File 28 covers standard practice for this material. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Prencit Porn's, 
October 1, 1924. 


State of New York, } : 
County of New York, f °S” 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. V. Montgomery, who having heen 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the corporation publishing Pencil Points, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresces of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business managers are: 


Name of Post office address 


Publisher, ‘'he Pencil Points Press, Inc., 19 East 24th St., N. Y. 
City: 

Editor, Eugene Clute, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. C. 

Managing Editor, None. 


Business Manager, W. V. Montgomery, 19 East 24th St., N. Y. 
City. 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent, or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 


The Pencil Points Press, Inc:, 19 East 24th St. NS YY. City. 
Ralph Reinhold, 19 East 24th St., N, Y. City. 

F. W. Robinson, 19 East 24th St., N, Y. City. 

E. G: Nellis, 19 Bast 24th St. No Yan Gin: 

Marion §. Carpenter, 920 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above! iStstuims ae pene (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


published monthly at Stamford, Conns for 


W. V. MontcoMEry, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day of September, 
1924, 
[SEAL.j 
G. H. Sykes, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1926. 
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THE VITAL SPARK 


men and students everywhe’e are the activ.- 

ties being started by the Brooklyn Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, as outlined in 
the advance announcement printed on another page 
of this issue. This movement is of much more than 
local or passing interest, for it contains the vital 
spark that springs from the bringing together of 
the younger element of the profession and the 
leaders. It means the establishment of a close re- 
lation that must make for the higher development 
of the abilities of the younger men, the opening of 
wide opportunities for them and, as a natural and 
certain result, the up-building of the architectural 
profession in general. It is this contact that gives 
life to an architectural club or to any other organiza- 
tion of draftsmen, a point that it is well to keep 
always in mind. 

Among the features of the plan outlined by the 
Brooklyn Chapter of the A. I. A. are the following: 
affiliation of the younger men with the Chapter, with 
its inspirational and social value; the title of Student 
Associate; advisory assistance in professional and 
educat’onal problems, a competition, possibly a great 
atelier and other advantages. 

This opens up a matter that should have the im- 
mediate and earenest attention of every man in- 
terested in any architectural club or organization 
of draftsmen. Has your club the right kind of co- 
operation from able architects? If not, better get it, 
promptly. It is not difficult. The men you want, 
the brilliant, able architects are just the ones to 
respond readily and to take hold with a wills 1ts 
all well enough to have architects on the Board of 
Trustees or Board of Directors, but it is very much 
more important to have them working with the club 
right in with the other members and taking an active 
interest in the men and the activities of the club. 
Try it, tell some of the best architects in your city 
what you want to do with your club and ask them 
to take hold. 

This is a matter for the attention of every archi- 
tect who is a member of any organization of archi- 
tects. The profession needs the most able and highly 
developed men in all positions and nothing will pro- 
duce them so rapidly or well as this kind of contact 
between architects and draftsmen. The Brooklyn 
Chapter is making a move in the right direction, 
decidedly. 


: GREAT significance to architects, drafts- 


In any club or other organization of architects and 
draftsmen where the architects take an active in- 
terest of the best kind in the work of the organiza- 
tion, it will be found that they know the capabilities 
of the men and are interested in their development 
as individuals, showing them how to get the greatest 
benefit from their efforts, how to study architecture 
and how to make the most of their natural tenden- 
cies. Where there is co-operation of this kind, 
between the architects and the other members of 
the club, you are sure to find progress. 

You will find really interesting programs; not 
the kind that sound as though they must be highly 
edifying, but fail to interest. You will find the 
spirit of earnest endeavor and a sense of good fel- 
lowship. 

Where you find a body of architects working out 
such a plan as that being carried out for the benefit 
of the younger men by the Brooklyn Chapter of 
the A. I. A., you will find a live organization and one 
that will be strengthened as the years roll on, by that 
same younger element. 


THE SKETCH COMPETITION 
JUDGMENT 

Owing to the difficulty of as- 

sembling the jury for the Judgment 


of the entries in THE PENCIL 


Pornts SKETCH COMPETITION, the 
award of prises has not yet been 


made, but will be announced in the 
issue of Pencit Pornts for Janu- 
ary, accompanied by photographic 
reproductions of prize-winning de- 
signs. An exhibition of sketches 
will be held shortly after the judg- 


ment.—EDITOR. 
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Flag Pole Base, Elks National Memorial Headquarters Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Edgerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS, FULL SIZE DETAILS 


BY EGERTON SWARTWOUT 2 


N the old days we made full size details on de- 

tail paper; quite the natural ral thing to do, so it 

seemed to us, because, if ‘the paper man had 
gone to the trouble to call a big roll of brown paper, 
detail paper, then the Teast we could do was to use 
it for details: we made them in pencil very care- 
fully, and we tinted the sections with water color 
that came in little glass pots and was of a peculiarly 
loathsome shade of Prussian blue and a pinkish red 
something like diluted red ink, both colors having 
the unpleasant quality of sinking entirely through 
the paper and rendering erasures impossible. And 
we drew out all the ornament in line, taking it 
straight from Canina or Buhlmann or Letarouilly 
or Meyer’s Handbook; each leaf was meticulously 
but childishly complete, and each little tendril was 
bounded by two hard lines like railroad tracks just 
exactly one-eighth of an inch apart. The sections 
through the ornament caused us a great deal of 
trouble; we really had no idea what they were or 
should be, but we showed them very carefully and 
with great profusion. We might, for example, have 
a ceiling to do, or a large panel in a ceiling, say six 
feet by twelve; we hunted through the books till we 
found a motive that just fitted the space, and al- 
though it might, and very often did, happen that the 
original was only eighteen inches by thirty six, still 
we copied it straight and carefully gave each leaf a 
section tinted in the aforesaid Prussian blue show- 
ing a projection of at least three inches and a half. 
All this naturally took a good deal of time and the 
drawings were very large, but what was time to us? 
And after we had made the drawing we were 
through; it was traced on paper by some slave who 
ca refully omitted all the important parts, and the 
original was sent out to the contractor who made 
several other incomplete tracings of it, and it finally 
ended up in the modeller’s shop where it was care- 
fully rolled up and put on a shelf and only brought 
out when visits of inspection were made. apie 
modeller got the size from the building and then 
he in turn looked up a book and did something quite 
different and generally much better. 


It’s all changed now. The contractor wants 
dozens of copies of each detail, so the only thing 
to do is to have blueprints made for him, and gen- 
erally there is no original, the drawing being made 
directly on the tracing. For sometime past we have 
made most all our details in charcoal on pencil trac- 
ing cloth. This cloth takes charcoal very well, in 
fact it is a delightful surface to draw on, and when 
the charcoal is fixed it stays forever and makes 
wonderful prints, much better than pencil. Natur- 
ally if there are a number of prints to be made we 
try to make the drawings as small as we can; if 
we are detailing a large entablature for example. 
we give merely the outlines not bothering to put 
the architrave in its natural position, but wherever 


we can get it in on the sheet, fixing its relation by 
figures to the face of the pilaster or center of the 
column below; and only in a very few cases do we 
ever draw ornament full size, and the reason for that 
is that for the last twenty years or so we have 
worked with one modeller. He knows how to inter- 
pret our scale drawings, and from them he makes 
his preliminary model in clay and this model is 
studied and changed until we all agree it is about 
right. It is then cast and carved in the plaster. An 
order is generally modeled complete, column, cap, 
base and entablature at 34” scale if large or 114” 
if small. For a large Corinthian order we generally 
go from the 34” scale model up to % full size model 
making a cap about a foot or two high. This model 
is carefully finished and is for the use of the carver 
in roughing and pointing. We do this because we 
have found it practically impossible to make a cor- 
rect cast of a big model. If the cap full size is 
6’ 0” high or over it will warp and twist in spite 
of all efforts to keep it straight; the axis will he- 
come bent, and the leaves askew, and the carvers 
have the devil’s own time trying to point from it; 
no two measurements will agree. Whereas in the 
% full size the cap has a steel wire axis and is prac- 
tically correct, and the carver merely sets his pointer 
to four times. Of course we make a fragmentary 
full size model; each different leaf, the volutes and 
all that is necessary, and they ca~ve from that. 


The ornament, as I have said, is modelled from 
scale drawings; in case of simple running orna- 
ment from 34”, in other cases 4 or % full size. For 
example, take the bronze candelabrum of the Elks 
Memorial; the drawing is % full size and is a sketch 
in charcoal. It would be extremely difficult and 
tedious to draw this full size and such a drawing 
would not only be unnecessary but misleading. You 
will note on our drawing we give all measurements. 
and from these measurements the modeller works. 
He can get the scheme and the character much 
better from the scale drawing which he can see in 
its entirety, than from a full size drawing too big 
to handle; and, it is my experience, he much prefers 
to work from the scale drawing. But the measure- 
ments are most important ; figures should always be 
given and given very completely. Someone has to 
Sciblich these figures, and the man who makes the 
drawing is much h better qualified to establish them 
than the modeller. Then, too, the prints never scale 
accurately, no two prints of the same tracing will 
scale the same, and for this reason it is our custom 
to figure all dimensions on the full size, even re- 
peats of ornament and the location of ornament. 

Now, if there is one thing more than another 
which is a bugbear to the draftsman it is the 
matter of entasis. In the old days we laid it out 
full size and it took two tables and sometimes three, 
to hold a piece of paper long enough. Generally 
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PENCIL*= POINTS 


Cornice and Architrave, Lower Order, Tower of Roger Williams Memorial, Washington, D. C. — 
Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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Stone Details, Elks National Memorial Headquarters Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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Stone Details, Elks National Memorial Headquarters Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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we made the column straight, or rather vertical, for 
one third the height, and then divided the re- 
maining distance into a certain number of equal 
parts and then drew a quarter segment of a circle 
with a radius equal to half the lower diameter of 
the column and cut this segment with a line equal 
to one-half the top diameter, and divided the result- 
ing segment into the same number of equal divisions 
as had been done for the upper portion of the shaft. 
This gave a series of ordinates which established 
the radii at the various points of division of the 
shaft, and by connecting these points with a curve 
we established the entasis. This is the method gen- 
erally given in copies of Yignola and is really the 
vertical projection of a helix. It’s not a good 
scheme. It’s true the lower third of a column ordinar- 
ily approaches the vertical except, of course, a 
Greek Doric or similar order, because the entasis 
counteracts the diminution, but in a true entasis 
the line is never straight. Then, too, by this scheme 
the line tumbles in rapidly at the top, the column 
becomes cigar-shaped ; and by laying it out full size 
it is so big that it is difficult and almost impossible 
to handle, and it is equally hard to judge the curve. 
Very few offices have a ceiling high enough to judge 
the entasis vertically, and if they had, the pencil line 
could not be seen; and if the line is thickened suffi- 
ciently so that it can be seen, it is difficult to scale 
accurately. Also, a big drawing such as this will 
stretch or shrink so that after a week or so it may 
be an inch or two longer than it should be, or that 
much shorter. For some time past we have drawn 
our entasis at a combination of scale and full size, 
that is to say, we first made a careful drawing of 
the shaft at 34”, or at such a scale as would make 
the actual drawing about two feet high, a size most 
convenient to handle, showing the entasis we wanted 
as accurately as we could at that scale. On this 
drawing we laid out ordinates every foot in heighth., 
or at each stone joint, or both, continuing these 
ordinates for some distance beyond the column face. 
We then scaled as accurately as we could each ordi- 
nate on the scale drawing and laid this dimension 
out full size on the extended ordinate. This gave 
us a series of points which when connected formed, 
or should form, a perfect curve exaggerating the 
curve of the entasis, the horizontal dimensions being 
full size and the vertical dimensions at 34” or 
whatever scale was used. Now we invariably found 
that the original points when connected would not 
form a perfect curve, the reason being that on 
account of the divergence between the two scales, 
a very slight error, say of 1-16” horizontally, will 
produce a distinct hump or depression in the curve; 
a difference so slight as to be unnoticeable in the 
actual column will, when drawn in this exaggerated 
way, produce a break in the curve. We therefore 
corrected the curve so as to make a perfect line 
and then we readjusted the lateral dimensions to 
agree with the new curve. By this means we could 
obtain absolutely accurate ordinates full size at any 
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Diagram from “Roman Entasis” 
by Gorham P. Stevens. 


point in the column, and the whole drawing was 
very small. For example, let us suppose the column 
was Corinthian 32’ 0” high; at 34” scale the shaft 
alone would be somewhat more than 20” high. Now 
it is not necessary to extend the ordinates to the full 
length of the radii; all you need is the difference 
between the top and bottom radii, in this case some- 
what over 3”, Therefore, if you drop a perpendi- 
cular from a point on the top ordinate, and on the 
bottom ordinate lay off 3” or whatever it is, and 
connect these points, you have the diminution of 
the shaft, and the points on the entasis beyond this 
line can be found by deducting the top radius from 
the scaled dimensions of each ordinate; so that the 
exact entasis for a column 32’ 0” high can be laid 
out on a drawing about 4” wide by 21”, or so, high. 
There is only one word of warning about the use 
of this scheme: it has to be very accurately drawn, 
particularly the vertical divisions. The curve of 
the entasis is naturally at an acute angle to the ordi- 
nates and a very slight error in vertical dimensions 
will cause quite a marked mistake in the length of the 
ordinate. 

In this matter of entasis I have been much in- 
terested in a monograph written by Gorham P. 
Stevens of the American Academy in Rome, which 
Mr. Stevens sent me some four or five months ago. 
Mr. Stevens has measured the entases of many of 
the Roman classic orders and finds they are gen- 
erally some conic section, hyperbolas, or parabolas or 
double parabolas or in some instances approachin> 
chonchoids. Now parabolas and hyperbolas being 
conic can be drawn at different vertical and hori- 
zontal scales and yet retain their curve, and Mr. 
Stevens has accordingly adopted a scheme of laying 
out the column vertically at 3¢” scale, and the hori- 
zontal measurements at four times full size, the 
increase horizontally being made to minimize error. 
This scheme forms a much more exaggerated and 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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One-Eighth Full Size Detail Candelabrum, Elks National Memorial Head- 
quarters Building, Chicago, Ill, Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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One-Quarter Full Size Detail of Newels. Elks National Memorial Headquarters Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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Full Sige Detail, Iron Lamp in Court. Elks National Memorial 
Headquarters Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Egerton Swartwout, Architect. 
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Suggestions for Promoting a Better Appreciation of the Value 
of the Services Rendered by Members of the 


Architectural Profession 


BY TORRANCE FISKE 


Note—This is the article winning the $50 prize announced in our October issue for the best article 
dealing with the question of “Selling” Architecture, as set forth in our October editorial. Other inter- 
esting contributions have been received, a digest of which will appear in the January number.—Ep1T0r. 


WRITE frankly as a novice, having left a 

financial business less than two years ago for 

the study of architecture. If my ideas are not 
pleasing to some members of the profession they 
may be disregarded as coming from one who knows 
little of architecture. If they have value it is be- 
cause ten years experience in business and long 
residence in a middle western city, where architects 
starve and contractors flourish, have given me a 
critical layman’s point of view. 

There seem to be two major difficulties: the lack 
of a developed artistic sense among the people, and 
the failure of the architects themselves to win the 
confidence of the people by their performance. It 
can hardly be expected that a developed sense of 
beauty should exist throughout the greater part of 
our country. It is too new. In the west the 
pioneers are still living. Never in history have the 
arts developed without leisure and wealth. Time 
will change this, is changing it, but much can be 
done by way of education. Many suggestions were 
made in the editorial of your October issue which 
can be more fully developed by the chapters con- 
versant with local conditions. 

But I wish to speak of the second difficulty—the 
failure of architects to meet competition—for in the 
correction of this trouble are quicker and surer 
rewards. 

Why is it that the contractors get the business ? 
Because they are better salesmen, better business 
men, and solve their problems in a more practical 
way. They operate on common sense and they work 
in three dimensions. They can discuss intelligently 
with a prospective builder the economies of plans, 
the relative merits of different types of construc- 
tion, the rental situation, insurance, the business out- 
look and the political situation. They are short on 
theory and long on experience. True, they seldom 
have a developed artistic sense but the qualities they 
have bring them to an understanding with the in- 
tensely practical people with whom they are dealing. 

In the west there isa widespread feeling that archi- 
tects are “theoretical” and “artistic,” which terms, de- 
fined, mean impractical and unbalanced. Certainly the 
men of that profession do not command the con- 
fidence they should. Until this is remedied there 
will be little improvement in the architect’s bank ac- 
count or the city’s beauty. 

Sometimes a first impression is worth more than 
much later consideration. At any rate on my first 
arrival at the school of architecture the emphasis 
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laid on rendering struck me as all out of proportion 
to the other values of the problem. After all, I 
thought, it 1s the building itself that is really going 
to count, and an architect said to me the other day, 
“The really big architects of the country are great 
because they build fine buildings, not because they 
draw them.” 

When I had bonds to sell the most efficient method 
I ever found to prepare a sales argument was to 
sell the security to myself. I can’t help but wonder 
if the same system wouldn’t work for an archi- 
tectural problem. 

The essence of architecture is beauty, and no 
true architect will argue otherwise. Yet in this 
age he must conform to the cond:tions imposed, 
which are invariably a most practical clientele and 
the hardest kind of competition, from alert, shrewd 
and competent, if not artistic, builders. This 
clientele is quick to appreciate a good building. Last 
summer the manager of the Montgomery Ward Co. 
plant in St. Paul showed me their new building 
with evident pride. ‘We are doing more business, 
and doing it cheaper,’ he said, “because of the 
splendid layout we have.” 

To ga.n the needed confidence of the public it is 
my belief that the architectural profession must 
make a fair-minded and searching study of its own 
faults, of the competition it faces, of the clientele it 
must reach, and trim its sails accordingly. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 


N UNUSUALLY close relation 

of friendliness and co-operation 

has always extsted between the readers 

and the publishers of PENciIL Points 

—a relation that has grown out of the 

hearty response to our announced pur- 

pose to publish PENCIL PoINTs with 
rather than for our readers. 


It is with a deep appreciation of this 
relation that we wish you 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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PLATE XLV 


VOL. V, No. 12 


RENDERING BY HUGH FERRISS 


NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR WEST FORTIETH STREET 


,» NEW YORK CITY 


ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT. 


. On the other side of this sheet is reproduced a rendering by Hugh Ferriss, pr 
ing for Twenty-four West Fortieth Street of which Ely Jacques Kahn is the arc 
teresting from the standpoint of technsque because st conveys the definite sdea 
quired by architect’s clients usually, and at the same time it is free from the hardness 
so often in presentation drawings. Se Dy gn ate 
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PENCIL DRAWING BY EDWARD C. CASWELL 


On the other side of this sheet is reproduced one of Tee Ma 
by Edward C. Caswell during his travels in Europe last summer. Whil 
made in Spain, this one shows a Swiss scene and the style of trea 
Spanish sketches, in harmony with the character of the subject. — 
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composttion in line, mass and tone. “The Sonne Sey ¢ oS ene lost in 
well handled, hills of deep blue against a sky of lighter blue and in th 
tawney colored grass from alee the snow has been blown away. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC SKETCH BY GEORGE D. 
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THE ETCHING OF GREETING CARDS 


BY CROW KINNEY 


REETING cards are the busy person’s means 
of letting his friends know they are not 
forgotten, though seen only semi-centennially. 

Etched by the sender, the greeting card has the de- 
sirable “personal flavor.”’ It is also a Frankenstein. 


Start the practice of sending out your own etched 
greetings and you keep it up for life. Skip a round, 
and your friends openly scold or act aloof and hurt. 
Moreover a fellow puts off starting his New Year’s 
plate till the evening of December 23rd; the plate 
promptly gets itself into the almost-but-never-quite- 
finished state, and obstinately sticks right there for 
two weeks. But in time you get used to being be- 
hind time, so in the long run the greeting card idea 
is probably good. 


The editor commands me to tell you how these 
little plates can be made easily. If there is any 
way to put anything on copper easily, yet decently, 
I want to know it. One solution was found by Van 
Magonigle. After I’d thoroughly educated him in 
the technique of copper he started an annual series 
of New Year cards which he cuts delightfully on 
linoleum. What is the corollary? I don’t know. 

Certain it is that etching requires more equipment 
than is justified by any other than professional 
work. If one must etch greetings, therefore, my 
suggestion would be not to etch them at all, but 
dry-point them. Using the word in its exact sense, 
etching gives you complete freedom of line, whereas 


Note—The etchings for greeting cards by Troy Kinney 
shown in connection with this article are reproduced at 
the exact size of the originals ——EpIrTor. 


dry-point does not until you have become well ac- 
quainted with your tools. Etching ground, though 
tough, does not perceptibly resist the movement of 
the needle, and the point of the needle is dulled 
enough not to scratch the copper. So you can 
scribble and sweep and accent as freely as though 
you were drawing lines in the air; and the strength 
of this or that line is not dependent on pressure, 
but is determined by the length of time it is subjected 
to the action of the acid. But the laying of a ground 
is not easy for most etchers. After the plate is 
chemically clean, there is dust to think of. If there 
is a speck of dust in the room while your ground 
is still melted on the plate, that speck settles on 
your plate, where the nose of the figure is going to 
be. And the acid promptly gets through the em- 
bedded dust speck, making a large, deep, false 
bite. That’s why I suggest dry-pointing unless 
people are skillful at laying grounds, or so 
situated that they can clean out all the dust in the 
room, and hang up wet sheets to catch what’s left 
after that. Moreover, etching requires a supply of 
acids, trays and other requisites that take up more 
room than can be spared in these bins locally known 
as “studios” and “apartments.” 

Dry-point, on the other hand, is simple. To get 
lines into copper is no trick at all. The job is to 
get them out. To get them in, use any kind of a 
point—a pocket knife will do it. The knife type of 
point throws up a strong bur, which prints very 
black. You can reduce or eliminate the bur in ways 
that Pll go into after I’ve explained a little more 
about points. 
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While the knife point is mentioned to instance the 
ease with which lines can be cut, it may be added 
that a point of that sort is of great practical use 
for emphasizing blacks where you want them, just 
before you finish up. But the points you will use 
most, because of their comparative freedom of 
stroke, are conical pointed. The wider the angle, 
the greater the freedom. <A very acute point, applied 
with any considerable pressure, digs into the metal 
and res:sts, or bucks, when you change direction of 
stroke. Forty-five degrees or 
so, gives a good printing line. 
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duce the scratches left by the stone. The original 
polish is restored by metal polish applied with a 
polishing felt. I use Solarine metal polish because 
it does not etch or scratch. 

The stone and charcoal are applied with plenty of 
water. It is convenient to do this work near a 
hydrant, so as to rinse off the muck frequently and 
assure yourself that you’re not taking off too much. 
If a line is too deep, this 1s the way to reduce it. If 
you want to save certain points that establish the 

drawing, deepen them from 
time to time as the undesirable 


Much more obtuse than that a < & lines wear away. 
runs the risk of a line that Ey ep IS Now, this wearing down 
will print “watery” or “rot- fe Ie oy eo | leaves a depression. If the 
ten.” Both freedom of move- AA C4 RK 4) LG depression is too abrupt, it is 
ment and good printing qual- <o / NNR Se going to retain ink when the 
ity are helped by applying the » / Ue ee Soir =< | plate is wiped. When the 
needle perpendicular to the eh Mes Sa C8 gee dirty little spot is cleared of 
plate. Except where you UY Vv oa ink, it is practically impossible 
want burs, it is developed by IS Sa Vi not to clean it too much, so 
working diagonally to the 2 : \e that it prints whiter than the 
plate. : prevailing tone of the proof. 
Diamond points cost money ~ The thing to do, therefore, if 
and—so far as I can see—are you must take out a detail 
no better than steel in any respect jam 2 Z ~ surrounded by work that you want 
except that they require sharpening. # / to save, is to beat the offending detail 
Steel has the advantage that you can y \ out into relief, and eliminate it by 
shape the point to suit yourself. — scraping down to flush. To “beat 
Lines will soon begin to tell you what \ ff out” take a pair of calipers, close 
treatment they want, and an interest- . Cy them down with one point close over 
ing part of the game is to shape your | ae ‘ the line to be removed, the other point 
three or four points accordingly. q 7 almost touching the back of the 
Every dry-pointer develops his own SN le plate. You now doubtless anticipate. 
tools for free lines, deep lines, broad . With the visible point follow the line, 
or delicate lines, and so on. The naan bearing upward strongly enough to 
occasional need of lines without bur Lio make the lower point scratch into the 
has produced various forms of pyram- | os back of the plate. That scratch is 
idal_ points—developed by long ex- : your guide for “beating out.” 
perimenting. Strang put such a point ‘ The tools are a punch, hammer 


on the market; but most dry-pointers 

keep them locked in a burglar-proof 

vault. But method really doesn’t 

matter. Rembrandt’s proofs show frequent marks 
of the graver, as is common knowledge; even to 
marks of sandpaper pressed on in spots to give 
body to a tint. You can find where various artists 
have used all kinds of points to make lines and dots. 
The difficulty is not to get them in, but to modify 
them and get them out. 

Bur is reduced by a scraper or a burnisher. The 
scraper is in effect a miniature three-edged dagger. 
The burnisher is a rounded bar of polished steel. 
Be careful to keep loose minute flakes of copper 
from getting under your burnisher; they scratch 
the plate. A little drop of oil on the burnisher tends 
to keep it from digging or roughing the copper. 

Mistakes can be avoided by attempting nothing 
or by being omniscient. Otherwise you will have 
lines to take out and wholly or partly execute over 
again. The means of taking out all but deep lines 
are (a) the water-of-Ayre stone, or snake stone, 
and (b) charcoal prepared for the purpose to re- 
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and anvil. An anvil is anything solid, 
flat and smooth; a flatiron will do. 
Put two layers of blotting paper be- 
tween the face of the plate and the anvil, to give the 
copper a cushion to sink into where you beat it. The 
end of the punch, if too wide, bends the plate; 1-16- 
inch is about right. Heavy strokes of the hammer also 
bend the plate instead of pushing it out at one point. 
Many light strokes, with frequent inspections, is 
the trick. When the line seems sufficiently raised, 
cut off the ridge with your scraper. Use a slicing 
stroke, and before it’s down flush with the plate 
give it a few wipes with stone, then finish with char- 
coal and metal polish. 

Keep your scraper sharp. Sharp! 

After all, the mechanics are the least of it. You 
will quickly find a happy way to record all you know 
about quality of line. Conversely, there is no magic 
in the intaglio line. It will yield no more than its 
author knows and feels. Composition is the main 
thing, as in everything else. The better the com- 
position the better the etching. Some of the 
supremely skillful etchings of the past are little 
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more than: technical (=== ee Gere | PT ae Charcoal, especially 
demonstrations. The / pA prepared for polishing, 
masterpieces reveal an \ snake stone or water-of- 


initial thought motivat- 
ing a man who, sometimes 
almost clumsily, invented 
means of getting his } 
lines and spots into the 


metal. 

Architects, by virtue fF \ s ay, 
of education and _ prac- K eye 
tice, are familiar with NY 
clean-cut pattern, and 


clean-cut pattern is one 
of the things that copper 
lends itself to cheerfully. 
Tonality is a study all 
by itself and its render- 
ing on copper requires 
great experience and 
usually a lot of indirect 
work, Architects be- 
ginning to etch therefore 
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Ayre stone and polishing 
felt are sold by William 
Dixon. If you plan to 
print many impressions, 
steel facing is desirable 
and — despite current 
supersitition — not detri- 
mental Che FA Rings 
ler Company are the 
people for that. If you 
haven’t the time, facili- 
ties, knowledge or in- 
clination for printing, 
Fred Reynolds will take 
care of you. If you have 
these attributes plus 
about $65.00, the Model 
Novelty Company will 
sell you a_ handy little 
bench press. 


byes 


usually pene ee sub- WAY S$ voy on over gs 
jects. Zou will save hep sts usual questions in regar 
yourself considerable - | thoy 6 Marcaner Kinney } to the processes that 
wear and tear by get- [inant aieiennn nin iomininaidnnin? have been mentioned, 
ting past the ravages the most common of 


Oimitne tone bacillus as. soon as. possible. 

I say copper. Zine is cheaper by an invisible 
margin, and some people profess (doubtless sin- 
cerely) to like it. It is softer, and cuts more readily 
than copper, which after all cuts readily enough. 
But it does not “beat out” as neatly as copper; it is 
difficult to polish after you’ve roughed it up with 
charcoal; its bur (if you try to avail yourself of it) 
will hardly stand half a dozen impressions. The 
ideal copper for dry-pointing is hand hammered; 
not hard, but very tough; but it is practically im- 
possible to get. So I use pure Calumet copper, 
rolled. (The alloyed is harder and more brittle.) 
This is supplied by William H. Snyder & Co. I 
understand the American Steel and Copper Plate 
Co. are also satisfactory to deal with. 

Serapers and burnishers are handled by John 
Sellers Sons. For points I use lithographer’s needles 
from the Senefelder Lithographic Supply Co. 
Cheap, just the right texture of steel, and I shape them 
to suit myself. (A small grindstone is desirable, 
and an oil stone is essential.) You'll need a good 
glass, about the power of a strong reading glass; 
see that it does not distort; get it from a good 
optician. Another item not previously mentioned 
is a paper screen, to filter the light. The lines in a 
plate are most easily seen in a glance-light. But 
a direct light glancing from the plate is dazzling, 
which in turn makes the lines difficult to see. We 
therefore stretch tracing paper or tracing lines over 
a canvas stretcher or other frame, and rig this up on 
the drawing table close up to the window and see 
your plate perfectly. As you proceed rub a little ink 
(softened with glycerine) into the lines, and you'll 
see them easily. 


those unanswered probably refers to the means of 
placing the design on the plate, to start with. Many 
people trace; either with gelatine or by means of a 
stylus pressing on paper. To make the former, get 
sheet gelatine prepared for the purpose and sup- 
pled by your artists’ materials dealer. Fasten it 
down over your drawing and trace with a dry-point 
needle. Scrape away the bur with your scraper. 
Rub over and into the lines white chalk, or chalk of 
any color that will show against the ground on the 
plate; then carefully wipe the surface of the gela- 
tine clean. Thumb tack your plate onto a drawing 
board and thumb tack the gelatine (lines down) 
over the plate. A light pressure along the lines by 
means of burnishers ‘of thumb-nail will transfer the 
chalk lines onto the plate; the design of course re- 
versing the original drawing, the final print again 
facing the same way as the drawing. If your design 
contains lettering this is the way to trace it, so it 
will come out right in the print. 

To trace directly from your drawing, the draw- 
ing need only to have been made on fairly soft, thin 
paper. Rub chalk into the back of the paper, fasten 
the paper down over the plate, and trace the lines 
with a stylus. To furnish a slightly adhesive sur- 
face to hold powdered chalk, you can pour on a 
film of liquid etching ground. This too is supplied 
by Sellers. Doubtless a score of other materials 
would do as well, but the one mentioned is the one 
I happen to know and use. After the design is 
lightly needled in, the ground can be washed off 
with kerosene or turps. If you trace, it is necessary 
to avoid the pitfall of spiritless rendering. Establish 
in the plate very carefully the essential points in 
your drawing and those only. Then render the rest 
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of it, using your careful tracing only as a 
guide but not as a thing to absolutely duplicate. 

Or, you can draw on copper with a 2B or 3B 
pencil, if you first remove the polish by rubbing the 
plate lightly with charcoal in water. Afterward 
you can restore the mirror polish with metal polish. 
Or not, as you prefer. Some etchers leave the sur- 
face given by fine charcoal, as such surface insures 
a certain amount of “tone” or tint. Chacun @ son 
gout. 

It is a question if printing can be described in- 
telligibly, especially if the explanation is brief. 
Hamerton is the standard on the processes of etch- 
ing, printing included. The best way to learn, of 
course, is by observation of and explanations by a 
capable printer. However, here goes, synoptically. 

George Wix supplies ink: plate ink, it’s called. 
Warm your plate, meantime spreading out a spoon- 
ful of ink on a flat slab—plate glass for instance. 
Dab the ink up on a dabber, and with this dabber 
dab it onto the plate and into the lines, covering 
everything. 

Now, in parenthesis, a dabber is a ball, cloth 
covered and springy, three or four inches in 
diameter. For the center, take a wad of curled hair ; 
surround that with a covering of cotton, thick 
enough to keep the hairs from jabbing through. 
Cover the whole with soft cloth, such as a piece of 
printing blanket, tying the cloth on. Between times 
of use, cover it with vaseline, so it won’t harden, 
and tissue paper to keep grit from settling on it. 

Your plate is covered 
with ink, and warm— 
not too hot to touch. To 
wipe it, take a smooth- 
faced wad of tarleton, 
or mosquito netting, 
from which you have 
previously massaged and 


shaken out the starch 
and which you _ have 
slightly “‘dirtied” with 


ink, so it will not be so 
absorbent as to lick the 
ink out of the lines. 
Your job is to get the 
ink off the surface of the 
plate while leaving the 
- lines fully charged. 
Wipe the plate ’round 
and ’round, not bearing 
any more than you can 
help. Picture the mesh 
of the cloth skinning the 
ink off the surface, and 
know that bearing down 
will “rob” the lines. 
When you've taken up 
enough to “foul” your 
rag, so it will take up no 
more, possibly the plate 
will not yet be clean 
enough. If not, go at it 
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again with your second rag. It is impossible since 
1914 to get the most desirable kind. The same ma- 
terial is usually employed for the second rag as the 
first. Make the wad the same way as the first 
(avoiding folds or edges on the wiping face) and 
slightly “dirty” it, as you did the first. The second 
rag will probably bring the plate to as “clean” a 
wipe as you'll want. If not, give it a hand wipe. 
Dirty the heel of your hand in ink, dip it into 
jeweler’s chalk, dust off all the chalk that will 
readily come off, and wipe lightly, briskly across the 
plate, not bearing down. If you do you'll “rot” 
your lines. If a proof shows your lines watery or 
rotten, the fault is likely to be due to having wiped 
the plate while too hot. 

The paper must be wet through, but not have 
water on the surface. Treatments are of infinite 
variety. This explanation is sufficient: sponge the 
paper, or if it is very hard-sized, soak it. Then 
brush the surface water off with a clean clothes 
brush of soft bristles, 2 x 6 inches is big enough, 
looking across the plate toward the window, getting 
a glance-light on it. You can tell after a few at- 
tempts whether the surface is right or not. 

Again a parenthesis, this time about paper. Plate 
printing paper, typically, is hand-made line, not 
stiffly sized or even (in some varieties) not sized 
at all. Whatman just about attains to my ideal. 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. are Whatman’s American 
representative; ask for Pale Antique, or Antique, 
plate printing paper. 


Or, if you want something 
already at hand your 
Whatman water color 
paper will take a nice 
impression if sufficiently 
soaked. It is heavily 
sized, and may swim in 
the bath tub several 
hours without any harm. 
Still better,—if you are 
going to print an edi- 
tion—cut your paper to 
the size you want, drag 
them through water and 
stack them evenly on a 
piece ‘of glass... Put an- 
other glass on top of the 
stack, weigh it slightly, 
and put a damp cloth 
over all to keep the edges 
from drying. In 24 
hours (or less, if it’s 
soft) the paper is in fine 
condition for printing ; 
perhaps requiring just a 
bit of brushing. 

A great variety of 
Dutch and Italian papers 
are handled by The 
Japan Paper Co. Papers 
have various properties: 
to “pick up” tint to the 
_{ limit; to do full justice 
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to an aquatint or a mezzotint; and so on through a 
list of distinctions both real and imaginary. Try 
specimen swaps with other people. There used to 
be an “artistic” fashion of printing on thin, soft, 
and altogether flimsy Japan. The fashion has 
passed, as it ought to have before it started. Which 
makes it unnecessary for me to say anything about 
that particular kind of paper. I know of no other 
kind made for the purpose that isn’t at least 
fairly satisfactory. 


Retroussage is a process of at once strengthening 
and “‘warming” lines, after the wiping of the plate 
is complete. Take a wad of soft, clean cheesecloth. 
When your plate has rewarmed on your heater, 
pass the cloth lightly over the plate, very lightly 
and slowly, with a motion of twisting back and forth 
as your hand travels. What it is and why it is no- 
body knows; but properly done it adds immensely 
to the “etching quality” of lines. 


On your press you have (ordinarily) three felt 
blankets, made for the purpose. (Louis Gehlert.) 
A smooth comparatively thin one, the “face.” <A 
thick springy one next, and last the “back’’—also 
comparatively thin. I usually test the pressure be- 
fore I start, by means of running a blank plate 
through, with a paper of the thickness I am pre- 
paring to use. Get a good deep impress, not enough 
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to tear the paper at the edges of the plate, and 
have your pressure equal on both sides. Plates 
are bevelled so as to permit a good pressure with- 
out cutting the paper or blankets. 


How warm to have the plate when you print is 
always a question to be settled by the character of 
the work and the effect desired. Pull through 
slowly, and tack out your proof while it’s still 
damp. 

Then take a look at it and either (a) congratulate 
yourself or (b) earnestly kick yourself that it 
isn’t better. 


Note—For the convenience of our readers we give be- 
low the addresses of those mentioned by Mr. Kinney in 
this article from whom supplies and equipment may be ob- 
tained and of Mr. Fred Reynolds to whom many etchers send 
their plates for printing. Wm. H. Sellers & Co., 67 Spring 
St., New York; American Steel and Copper Plate Co., 
132 Nassau St., New York; John Sellers Sons, 75 Warren 
St., New York; Senefelder Lithographic Supply Co., 32 
Greene St., New York; William Dixon, 119 Fulton St., 
New York; F. A. Ringler Co., 39 Barclay St., New York; 
Fred Reynolds, 17 E. 14th St., New York; Model Novelty 
Co., 42 W. 39th St., New York; Chas. Wix & Co., 45 
Vesey St., New York; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 7 Spruce 
St. New York; The Japan Paper Co., 109 E. 31st St., 
New York; Lows Gehlert, 204 E. 18th St., New York— 
EDITOR. 
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Drawing by John Russell Pope. 


Colleoni Monument, Venice, Italy. 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN, VIII 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE 


student at Columbia College, “killed two 
birds with one stone” by winning the 
“McKim Roman Scholarship’—as it was then 
called—and the Columbia Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture with one design for “A Pank for Savings” 
he drew the attention of 
all American students of 
architecture by the good 
classical quality of his 
design and the scholarly 
style of his drawing and 
rendering. The prevail- 
ing style of architectural 
design in the United 
States at that time was 
still influenced by the 
“picturesque” character 
of medievalist designers. 
The program to which 
Mr. Pope worked was 
also used for the Rotch 
Scholarship, won that 
year by Henry B. Pen- 
nell of Boston, and for 
Mes University of 
Pennsylvania Travelling 
Scholarship, won by 
‘Perey Ash of Philadel- 
phia. The three designs 
were far apart in con- 
ception, in architectural 
style and _ presentation. 
Mr. Pennell adopted an 
ornate renaissance style 
employing a dome with 
low drum and_ lantern; 
Mr. Ash a_ somewhat 
Florentine type, also 
renaissance in character. 
Mr. Pennell presented a 
brilliant water color per- 
spective; Mr. Ash rather 
ignored presentation; while Mr. Pope presented his 
elevation and plan in the style of an envoi de Rome 
of a French Grand Prix pensionnaire. The design 
showed some influence of the Fine Arts Building at 
the Chicago World’s Fair, which was produced by, or 
under Charles Atwood, with the help of Alexander 
Sandier—a pupil of Emile Bénard, of Havre, to 
whose Grand Prix design for a Fine Arts Building 
the original qualities and composition of the Chi- 
cago building were easily traceable. Mr. Pope’s 
design also bore unmistakable evidence of the in- 
fluence of the classical work of Bruce Price in 
whose office Mr. Pope was employed. 
Pope was a very serious, unusually painstaking 
young student and the studies which he carried on 


Wi sec in 1895, John Russell Pope, then a 


John Russell Pope. 


in Greece and Italy, as represented by a number of 
splendidly finished “restorations” (or drawings 
made from existing buildings and fragments) sent 
back to Columbia College, bore an imprint of 
thoroughness of study and original investigation, 
that cannot be said to be characteristic of the work 
of many American 
travelling scholars. I 
have, spread out before 
me, as I write, ten sheets 
of his drawings made at 
the site of the Erech- 
theum and one or two 
other buildings on the 
Acropolis. They are 
drawn on sheets 22 x 30 
inches. All of the mould- 
ings are marked off at 
quarter inch distances 
and numbered. The full 
size profiles were drawn 
with the aid of an ap- 
paratus, fashioned by 
Mr. Pope, that consisted 
of a folding drawing 
board and level with an 
extension T-square. One 
end was pointed to 
follow the actual profile 
of the moulding, the 
other end of the exten- 
sion pointed to register 
on the drawing board 
every quarter of an inch. 
These drawings have the 
unusual merit of being 
pertectlyaccurate,. so 
correctly made that they 
would do credit to a watch 
maker for fineness and 
so fine that I fear re- 
duction to the page size 
of this magazine may 
prove an impossible task for the process engraver. 
In spite of mechanical exactitude they are pleasing 
to the eye. There is an ease of movement of the 
free hand line through every one of the finely 
marked off points that shows a perfect grasp of the 
form of each complete outline in the eye as well as 
the hand of the draftsman. These drawings do not 
correspond in all respects with other restorations but 
as they were made for Mr. Pope’s own subsequent 
use in practical application of Classic precedent, 
they probably have proved a valuable check to him 
upon other available restorations. An interesting 
point is observed in connection with the abacus of 
the caps of the small Doric order of the Propylaea. 
They have an inward batter of 3-16 of an inch in 
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Measured Drawing by John Russell Pope. Restoration of the Well at the 
Hospital of St. Jean d’ Angers. 
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8 1-8 inches of height—something which, if it is 
well known has, at least hitherto, escaped what the 
writer believed to be his close study of many 
such restorations. 


Pope’s method of learning a subject did not end 
with merely sketching it. But while observing it 
from every angle he actually measured and drew 
the entire building in the field and made notes of 
material, texture and color—a method that involved 
effort, preparation and permits. The use of ladders 
and instruments and climbing upon the old monu- 
ments of France and Italy seldom meets with popu- 
lar approval. When Mr. Pope was making the 
drawing of Verrochio’s Colleoni, which is a large 
water color, other difficulties were encountered. In 
most representations of this monument the splendid 
forward action of the sculptured group that im- 
presses one in the original is lacking. The position 
of the horse in relation to the pedestal is not. rightly 
shown. After Mr. Pope had spent a week or more 
on the measurements and drawing he sought an ad- 
ditional check measurement. He attached a plumb- 
line to the ear of the horse, drew it down over the 
nose and definitely checked the point in question. 
Onlookers, however, did not apparently appreciate 
the seriousness of his endeavor, for a well-aimed 
ripe fig landed in the center of the drawing and a 
near-riot resulted. The drawing was rescued from 
a canal after things had calmed down. 

Mr. Pope’s drawings of Italian architecture are 
mainly in pencil. Few have been published and 
fewer can be reproduced due to the fine technique 
and wear and discoloration of the paper. They 
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are drawn with a light but sure touch and in the 
instances where color has been used and fixing of 
the line by the water has taken place they appear 
to have been drawn with a 60-H pencil—or per- 
haps one of those instruments with which doctors 
commit vaccinations!—and the representation is 
found chiefly in the washes. While Mr. Pope made 
his water colors rather as color notes than for the 
purpose of pictorial effect, the excellence of his 
sense of color reproduces the feeling of the original 
buildings vividly to anyone who has seen them; 
and one feels that the field of painting has lost some- 
thing by the fact that Mr. Pope has been busy with 
a practice in architecture sufficiently extensive to 
prevent any continuous application to work in color 
or seek expression through the painter’s media. 
Among his color studies the sketches of the in- 
teriors of Orvieto Cathedral and The Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence possess the qualities of excel- 
lent color and a spirited technique that mark them 
with distinction. His drawing of the tower of 
Pistoia Cathedral is as charming as that beautiful 
tower itself—to me the finest of all the towers of 
Italy. One might visit many large exhibitions of 
water colors to find a single drawing as rich and 
subtle in color as this, and with all that a valuable 
architectural document as well. 

Mr. Pope’s work as a student at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, where he was a pupil of Mr. Deglane, 
was noted for the brilliant, spontaneous presenta- 
tion of his designs—especially in the sketch prob- 
lems which call forth the expression of the imagina- 

(Continued on Page 90) 


Successful Competitive Design, Monument of the Great Lakes. Drawing by John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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Bank for Savings. Winning Design for the McKim Roman Scholarship and 
the Columbia College Fellowship in Architecture, by John Russell Pope, 1895. 
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Drawn by John Russell Pope. 


Portion of Drawing of Erechtheum Detadls. 
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Drawn by John Russell Pope. 


Portion of Drawing of Erechtheum Detatls. 
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Drawn by John Russell Pope. 


Tomb of Dante, Ravenna. 
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Peruginos Udienza del Cambio, in the Collegio del Cambio, Perugia. 
Tasso, 1490-93. Drawn to scale, ¥"=1 foot. Aug. 22, 96. 


at exact size original drawing. 


Wood Work by Dom. 


Portion reproduced 
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Siena Cathedral, Entrance to Library. Drawn to Scale 34°=1 foot. John Russell Pope. Reproduced 
at exact size of original drawing. 
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Sketch Design for Residence by John Russell Pope. 
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Psstoia, a Romanesque Tower. Drawn ‘ 
by John Russell Pope. mi 
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Portion of the Drawing of Romanesque Tower at Pistoia by John Russell Pope. R 
at the Exact Stze of the Original Drawing. Scale 1-16"=1 foot. 
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Portion of the Drawing of Romanesque Tower at Pistoia, by John Russell Pop Reproduced 
at Exact Size of Original Drawing. Scale 1-16’"=1 foot. 
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Reeve RIGAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


pe letters recently received by C, Grant LaFarge, 
Secretary of the American Academy in Rome, from 
Frank P. Fairbanks, of the School of Fine Arts, we 
quote the following items: 


“The School of Fine Arts starts the year with a regis- 
tration of twenty-two men, ten of whom are visitors or 
visiting students. Five additional rooms are available this 
year for scholarship holders because of a readjustment in 
the service quarters of the Academy. 


“All but two of the Fellows of the Academy are in 
residence. Meyer, second year sculptor, has been to the 
States where he underwent an operation that requires him 
to omit work for a time. He has been sight-seeing since 
his return to Europe and will return to Rome the early 
part of November. Bradford, second year painter, is ex- 
periencing conflicting emotions in his travels in Spain.” 

“Of the senior men, Marceau, architect, is taking a de- 
tail of the exterior embellishment of the Pal. Montalvo in 
Florence, and is making a replica in scraff, Stevens, sculp- 
tor, is carving reliefs in marble and laying up his third 
year group of two adult figures and a child. Floegel, 
painter, has just recovered from a painful injury to his 
right eye, due to a spatter of lime which kept him quiet 
under treatment for several days. He is making over two 
fresco panels of life size figures unsatisfactory to him in 
his first essay. 

“The second year architect, Deam, has returned from an 
extensive travel and is drawing up a monument to Leonardo 
Bruni, in the church of S. Croce in Florence. 

“Newton, landscape architect, has laid out a plan and 
two sections of the Villa Medici in Florence, part of his 
required work. He has collected a variety of interesting 
garden details during his travels this summer. 

“The first year men are dividing their time between 
sight-seeing, language lessons and work in their studio. 
Camden, sculptor, is modelling some heads, and Finley, 
painter, is beginning some trials in encaustic painting. 
Douglas, architect, is busy. .All three men are showing 
eagerness to profit by their opportunities. 

“Both Thompson and Watts, composers, are in residence. 

“The new men to enroll this year are Horace Farnham 
Colby, sculptor, on a Fellowship from Cornell University, 
Otto F. Cerny, Architect, on the Le Brun Scholarship and 
Frederick Eiseman, Architect, on a Travelling Scholarship 
from the Chicago Architectural Club.” 

And from a letter from Tenney Frank, Professor in 
Charge, School of Classical Studies, the following: 


“The School of Classical Studies has opened what 
promises to be an interesting year with William A. Merrill 
as the annual professor, Professor Van Buren remaining 
at his usual post, nineteen good students taking full work, 
and the government of Rome opening a vigorous campaign 
of excavations in the Augustan Forum. ‘This dig, under- 
taken at last according to Corrado Ricci’s long published 
plans, should, at the present rate of work, lay bare the 
whole floor of the Forum including the foundations of the 
temple of Mars Ultor before next summer. As is well 
known Professor Ricci expects to make important dis- 
coveries. 

“The weather has permitted us to make an unusually 
detailed study of Rome and the neighboring towns. Pro- 
fessor Van Buren has conducted his usual Campagna ex- 
cursions on Saturdays, while Professor Curtis and I have 
each given ten mornings to the survey of Roman monu- 
ments. Professor Merrill has now begun his lectures and 
exercises in Martial (thrice weekly), and presently Pro- 
fessor Van Buren will begin his six museum lectures on 
Sculpture.” 


SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


EMBERS of the San Francisco Architectural Club 

are busily engaged in rehearsing their parts for the 
annual Hi-Jinks, which will be held next month. Felix 
Raymand, Chairman of the Committee in charge, reports 
satisfactory progress in arrangements for the affair. 
Sorosis Hall, on Sutter St., has been secured for the affair. 
The event will be staged on the evening of Saturday, Dec. 
13th, 1924. Tickets are being distributed to the members 
and their friends. 


To the members of the Club and their friends who have 
had the privilege of attending the past Hi-Jinks of the 
Club, which are held at the close of each year as a climax 
to the season’s activities, there come fond recollections 
of a happy and an enjoyable evening replete with many 
surprises in the way of entertainment, and good things to 
eat. According to reports from the Committee in charge 
this season, there is every reason to believe that the affair 
this year will be equally as successful and enjoyable as the 
ones of preceding years. 


Under the title of “Christmas Follies” will be presented 
an evening of entertainment, which will be made up of a 
number of acts, plays, specialties, musical numbers, etc. 
One of the events of the evening will be a musical comedy 
written, arranged and staged by one of the Club members. 

The various parts are all taken by Club Members, and 
according to the progress being made in rehearsals, it bids 
fair to become a masterpiece of the terpsichorean and 
vocalistic arts. 


There is also promised some surprise numbers, which 
will be looked forward to with a great deal of interest, and 
which of necessity can only be hinted to at present. 


The Club members and their friends are looking forward 
to the affair with a great deal of pleasurable anticipation, 
and the committee in charge promise that they will not 
be disappointed. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE. OF 
NEW YORK 


TARTING with this month’s issue of Penci. Points, 

the Executive Committee of the Architectural Bowl- 
ing League of New York will release for publication a 
series of letters received from prominent architects in this 
city in which they give their own personal views on the 
work we are doing towards organizing an Architectural 
Club. These letters will be published in the order in which 
the Secretary received them. 

It is with a feeling of pride as well as pleasure that 
we announce the following endorsement from that great 
dean of arch tecture Mr. Thomas Hastings. (I might add by 
way of explanation that.the invitation which Mr. Hastings 
refers to was an informal gathering of public spirited 
men who saw the great possibilities in such a club. The 
dinner was purely spontaneous and, as Mr. Hastings says 
in his letter, was given on extremely. short notice.) 

August 26th, 1924 
Dear Mr. Valentine: 
Referring to our meeting of this morning, I am writing 
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to tell you how sorry I am that because of so short a 
notice I will be unable to be present at your meeting to- 
night. I am heartily in sympathy with the work you have 
in mind and the object of your club, and I feel sure that 
it will be of untold benefit both to draughtsmen and prac- 
ticing architects alike. As I said to you, there should be 
some way by which men in such a club can find their place 
with practicing architects or that practicing architects can 
find the men they want. The social benefits of such a club 
also appeal to me and I hope that you will see your way 
clear as regards educational work to work hand in hand 
with the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. I am convinced 
that they would welcome you to co-operate with them at 
any time. 

Please do not hesitate to call upon me if there is any- 
thing which you can think of to help you in this proposed 
organization and believe me with kindest regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) THOMAS HASTINGS. 


A very interesting letter from Mr. Whitney Warren 
will appear in the January issue of Pencit Points. Mr. 
Warren as we all know is devoting his entire career to the 
creation of monumental buildings and has done more per- 
haps than any other single architect towards beautifying 
the Metropolitan District of this great city. 

The first three games of the series with the Architec- 
tural Bowling League of Detroit, Michigan will be rolled 
off Tuesday evening, December second at the Hotel Shelton. 
Our first team under the management of Mr. M. L. J 
Scheffer will bowl a dummy team, judges to be appointed 
by the hotel. The games will start promptly at 8:00-9:00 
and 10:00 p. m., respectively, Eastern Standard time, which 
will correspond to 7:00-8:00 and 9:00 p. m., Detroit time. 
Scores will be exchanged by telegraph at the end of each 
game and a copy of the games complete will be mailed the 
following day. The second tournament of the series will 
be held Tuesday evening, January sixth at the same hours. 
Mr. Scheffer. is now booking games with other amateur 
teams averaging about 700 and any who are interested 
should get in touch with him at No. 367 Lexington Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. 

Our official schedule and year book for the season of 
1924-1925 is just off the press and will be mailed free of 
charge to any bona fide architectural club on written 
request. 

Referring to an article in the November issue of PENCIL 
Pornts page ninety-five, paragraph two, line six, “Activities 
of radical obstructions” should read “activities of radical 


obstructionists.” 
N. T. VALENTINE, 


Hotel Shelton, New York City. Secretary 


PERSONALS 


DoyvLE AND MerRIAM, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, have 
removed their offices to 1408 Smith Building, Seattle, 
Washington. : 

KorHL AND pINarpo, Arcuitects, have removed their of- 
fices to 1720 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

KoERNER ENGINEERING Co, have removed their offices to 
908 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lorenzo Hamitton, Arcuitect, has been appointed an in- 
structor in second year design and sketching in the archi- 
tectural department of the Yale School of Fine Arts. Mr. 
Hamilton will maintain his offices at 119 W. Main St., 
Meriden, Conn. 

EizNer & ANbDERSON, ARCHITECTS, have removed their of- 
fices to Denton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. . 
A. C. Epwarps, Arcuirect, has removed his offices to 
13906 Orinoco Avenue, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

Victor L. S. Harner, ARCHITECT, has returned to America 
and is now at Room 901, 373 Fourth Ave., New York. 


We will pay 25c each for copies of the October, 1924, 
issue of Pencm Pornts delivered to this office in good 
condition, on or before Dec. 20, 1924. 
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FERDINAND EISEMAN 


hoe EISEMAN, winner of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club Foreign Traveling Scholarship was born 
in Chicago, Ill. in 1903. He was educated in the public 
schools and later attended the Carl Schurz High School 
where he completed a four year course of study. Follow- 
ing this hé entered the office of Schmidt, Garden & Martin 
where he remained a year and a half. From this office he 
entered the office of Holabird & Roche and then the office 
of David Adler & Robert Work. At the time of his win- 
ning the Traveling Scholarship he had been with the firm 
of David Adler & Robert Work about a year. He has 
steadily advanced. 

During all this time, Mr. Eiseman was actively engaged in 
doing problems in the Atelier, “after office hours,” and his 
whole architectural schooling has been received in this 
manner. Early in his Atelier days he showed great in- 
terest and earnestness in his work and under the competent 
aid and guidance of the patron, Mr. Wm. E. Parsons, 
he made rapid strides forward. He is truly a product of 
the Chicago Architectural Club Atelier and one of which 
his fellow members are justly proud. Mr. Eiseman sailed 
on October 18th for Italy and plans to spend a year abroad 
continuing his studies. 


THE JACOBSON ANNDAL $1,000 PRIZE 
COMPETITION 


PACE Oe & COMPANY are offering $1,000 in prizes 
for a design for the decorative treatment of a theatre 
auditorium using ornamental plaster of stock design in 
any combination the designer may choose. The competi- 
tion is open to everyone excepting professional renderers 
and architectural decorators maintaining their own of- 
fices. Entry to the competition is free. The purpose of 
the competition is to stimulate a wider interest in the use 
of ornamental plaster of stock design in interior treat- 
ment. The competition closes April 15, 1925. Any com- 
petitor who has not access to Jacobson & Company’s cata- 
logue may secure same and particulars of the competition 
by application, on his employer’s letterhead, to Jacobson & 
Company, 241 East 44th St., New York City. 
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Details of Construction—House for Mr. Anson McKim, Montreal, 
Canada. John Calvin Stevens, John Howard Stevens, Architects, 
Portland, Me. 
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The effective presentation of the design for a small house by Julius Gregory, 


ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE 


[ID°ES an architect need special training in English? If 
so, what shall be the contents of the course, and how 
shall it be taught? Such questions undoubtedly come to the 
minds of all those in charge of architectural schools and 
possibly to many professional architects. The question is 
answered by the Cleveland School of Architecture by a 
decided affirmative. 

The actual instruction is secured by an arrangement 
with the Department of English at Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, which is within a five-minute walk of the 
School of Art where the students in architecture work. 
A brief description of the course will perhaps be of in- 
terest to some, in the belief that instruction in English 
should emphasize the practical, professional uses of the 
language, taking for granted the value of a broader literary 
culture which may be more easily self-taught. 

First, there is given considerable drill in the proper 
definition of words. A long list of architectural terms is 
assigned in ten-word groups for investigation in the dic- 
tionary and for illustration and for use in sentences. The 
various methods of definition are discussed together with 
the use of synonyms and the reason for the presence of 
synonyms. The formation of words with prefixes and suf- 
fixes, the combination of two words, the possibilities for 
new words and the reasons for foreign words are points 
discussed in connection with this list. Current copies of 
Pencit Points are used as a further source of word study. 

Second, attention is paid to the journalistic types of writ- 
ing, as illustrated in a daily newspaper and in a magazine. 
The news story and the editorial, and the various forms 
of analysis such as summary, outline, paraphrase, and re- 
view are studied in connection with copies of a daily and 
of Penci Points. The paragraphing and the sentence 
structure receive careful attention. 

Third, certain more specialized forms are discussed, such 
as the business letter, the advertisement, the report, and 
specifications, both as to their theory and their structure. 
A number of letters designed to meet specific situations are 
written in class. The task of the writer of advertisements, 


shown 


Architect, 
above is in the form of a scene painted by George Pearse Ennis and display back of a proscenium. 


primarily as a problem in English, is discussed with the 
magazine in front of the pupils. The possibilities of the 
report in its many varied forms are illustrated by copies of 
printed commercial reports. Almost every issue of PENCIL 
Potnts contains interesting material for specifications and 
here the problem is as much a difficult one for the teacher 
as for the student because the approach of the teacher is 
that of the effectiveness of language and that of the student 
is the understanding of technical instructions. The har- 
monizing of these two points of view brings up a good 
many discussions about words and composition. 

A weekly theme is required from each student. This 
theme is carefully criticized by the instructor and then 
revised by the student. A brief talk by each student and 
participation in class discussion offer some practice in oral 
expression, which is being further supplemented this year 
by exercises in story telling, reading aloud, and recitation 
of short passages committed to memory. 

By these means we are seeking the cultivation of a facility 
in the use of English that will be of help to the pro- 


fessional architect. 
KARI OO. TEOMeESON: 


Associate Professor of English, 
Case School of Applied Science. 


PARIS PRIZE FIRST PRELIMINARY 
COMPETITION. 


HE first preliminary competition for the 18th Paris 

Prize of the Beaux-Arts Society will be held on 
January 3rd, 1925. The winner of this competition re- 
ceives $300 quarterly, for two and one-half years study in 
Paris, where he is given the privileges of study in the 
first class of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


The competition is open to all United States citizens 
under 27 years of age on July 1, 1925, without any other 
qualifications. This competition may be taken in any part 
of the United States. Further information will be fur- 
nished on application to the Chairman, at 126 East 75th 
Street, New York. 
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The Wardrobe Closet—A Substitute for the 
Bureau. 


Design for a Small House.. Oswald C. Hering, Architect, New York. 
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Alternate First Floor Plan. Smaller Porches, Kitchen and 
Pantry Will Effect a Saving in cost of About $1,000 


Design for a Small House. 


Oswald C. Hering, Architect. 
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Exact Reproduction from Michael Angelo’s Model for the dome of St. Peter's. 


Made for the 
University of Cincinnati, under the direction of Victor L. S. Hafner. 
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Exact Reproduction from Michael Angelo’s model for Cupola of the Dome of St. Peter’s. 


on Page 88. 


fee WeaclivVilrY OF THE BROOKLYN CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


HE Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of 

Architects is very desirous of recognizing and as- 
sisting the architectural draftsmen and students within its 
territory, and has planned an extensive educational program, 
intended toward the recognition, education and assistance 
of this body of the younger men of the profession. It is 
suggested that any who may be interested and wish further 
information communicate with Mr. Lester B. Pope, Chair- 
man Educational Committee, Brooklyn Chapter of the 
A. I. A., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1. The program offers this body of draftsmen and 
students a form of associateship with the Brooklyn Chapter 
of the A. I. A., which will be known as the Student As- 
sociates of the Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects; and which will offer to these men some 
real benefits; socially, educationally and professionally. 


2. It is desirous of offering this Student Associateship to 

all architectural draftsmen and students who come properly 
recommended and who can qualify under any one of the 
following classifications, all applicants to be acceptable to 
the Educational Committee. 


(a) Any architectural draftsman, with 
perience, Residing or Employed in Brooklyn. 

(b) Any student who has satisfactorily completed at 
least two years’ day work in any recognized school of archi- 
tecture within the territory of the Brooklyn Chapter. 

(c) And any student of architecture with similar train- 
ing, living in Brooklyn and attending any recognized school 
of Architecture. 

3. There will be no initiation fee or dues of any kind 
to Student Associates. 

4. The benefits offered the Student Associate body in this 
program are planned as follows, as nearly as they can be 
carried out: 

(a) Affiliation with a Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, with the prestige which it may carry, a 
connection to be desired and one which may lead as the 
experience of the Student Associate and time progresses 


suitable ex- 


The Dome is reproduced 


The model was made for the University of Cincinnati, under the Direction of Victor L. S. Hafner. 


into membership with the American Institute of Architects. 


_(b) There will be special social and educational meetings 
of the Chapter held for the Student Associates and ar- 
ranged solely for their benefit. 


HCC) Contact and identification, socially and otherwise, 
with men of the profession, all members of the A. I. A, 
which will have its stimulating influence. 


(d) There will be offered to the Student Associate 
body, opportunity to see and hear some of the nationally 
prominent men of the profession, also to see their work 
and the work of others covering current important archi- 
tectural work. 


(e) There will be given the opportunity to enter as 
often as practical into competitions, which will offer as 
problems some real architectural problem of Brooklyn. 


({) These competitions will be awarded with judgments 
and ratings thus: 


1. Substantial cash prizes, or an equivalent in tuition 
in any regular day, evening, or extension course in archi- 
tecture in any recognized school of architecture. 

2. Mentions. 

3. Certificate of commendation or efficiency, bearing 
the seal of the Brooklyn Chapter. 

4. By hanging in exhibition these competition draw- 

ings, which, if possible, will be open to the public. 

5. There will be exhibitions as mentioned, of these draw- 
ings of the competitions, and also, as opportunity offers, 
the work of prominent men in the profession will be shown, 
especially surrent architecture. 

6. Educational opportunities: There will be formed for 
the benefit of the Student Associate body an Advisory 
Committee of this Chapter, which will be available at 
all times through correspondence or direct contact, to as- 
sist any individual of the Student Associate body who may 
wish assistance educationally or technical or prefessional 
problems. 

7. Employment Service: As soon as the Student As- 
sociate roster or list is complete, an index will be formed 
which will be, when completed, an employment service 
bureau which will be at the service of any member of the 
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Student Associate body and those seeking the services of 
trained men. 

8. Bulletin: There will be worked out if possible, some 
system by means of which information will be placed in 
the hands of the Student Associate body. This will in- 
clude such information as concerns the Brooklyn Chapter 
or the Student Associate body, also general information re- 
garding current architectural and art work, exhibits of in- 
terest, competitions, books of interest, educational possibili- 
ties, school and college information, etc. 

9. The American Institute of Architects: From time to 
time, as it is thought best by the Executives of the Chapter, 
A. I. A. documents and literature of the National order 
will be placed in the hands of the Student Associates. 

10. Consistent efforts will be made to train all the mem- 
bers of the Student Associates in the principles of archi- 
tectural practice, and the principles or ethics governing it, 
also to familiarize the younger men of the laws of State 
and nation that govern the practice of the profession in 
architecture. 

11. If suffcient numbers apply, there will be formed in 
Brooklyn in a centrally located and accessible place, a 
Brooklyn Atelier of the Beaux Arts Institute, this under 
the patronage of the Brooklyn Chapter, with prominent 
men as patrons. 

There will be ready for distribution in December a 
brochure prepared by the Committee on Education of the 
Brooklyn Chapter, which will contain the complete pro- 
gram and further information concerning the Student As- 
sociateship above mentioned. Copies of this brochure may 
be obtained gratis by addressing the Chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee, Brooklyn Chapter of the A. I. A. 


MODEL OF ST. PETER’S DOME 


N OTHER pages of this issue are shown photographs 
of the model of the dome of St. Peter’s, Rome, made 
under the direction of Victor L. S. Hafner, for the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. This model is the only existing copy 
of Michael Angelo’s original model, which was constructed 
of wood, was begun in 1547 and was under construction 
one year. The present dome of the church is 15.3 times 
the size of the model. The dimensions of the model are as 
follows: diameter 13 ft., height 20 ft. 6 in. The statues are 
of baked clay. 

The careful study of Michael Angelo’s model for St. 
Peter’s dome, upon which this reproduction is based was 
carried on by Mr. Hafner during his residence as a Fellow 
of the American Academy in Rome. Mr. Flafner also 
made a very thorough investigation of the d me itself dur- 
ing that time. 


ART ALUMNE OFePRATIMOPEN STUDIG 


HE Art Alumni Association of Pratt Institute has 
opezed a studio in the Ovington Bldg., 246 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn. The studio is spacious, beautifully furnished 
and has: excellent light, modern ventilation and all im- 
provements. It is the aim of the association to provide a 
place where industrious members can receive the benefits 
and enjoy the privacy of a modern studio whereas a studio 
of their own would not be feasible or otherwise possible. 
The studio is centrally situated and ideally planned and 
has been a pleasant surprise to all who have used it. It is 
supervised by Mr. Paul Schmidt who will be pleased to 
receive all inquiries addressed to the studio. 


MASTER DRAFTSMEN 
(Continued from Page 63) 


tion. In his work as an architect, whether shown by his 
own drawings or those of his assistants or associates, the 
same high quality of presentation has remained character- 
istic. His vigorous drawing of his design which won the 
competition for the monument of the Great Lakes, about 
twenty years ago, has served as a model for several similar 
presentations in more recent years. His characteristic 
sureness and rapidjty is well indicated in the sketches here- 
with reproduced—two sketches which were made in a half 
hour under stress of information that the client was about 
to leave for abroad. 

Mr. Pope is an artist who feels refined form and color 
and its sure representation is inevitable in everything 
he does. 

FRANCIS S. SWALES. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Etchings of D. Y. Cameron, by Arthur M. Hind, 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. 
The volume contains about 100 full-page plates, including 
sixteen in hand-printed photogravure, covering a representa- 
tive selection from the artist’s work. The introductory 
essay on Cameron and the choice of the plates has been 
competently taken care of by Mr. Hind, who is the author 
of “A History of Engraving and Etching” and other im- 
portant works on these subjects. The volume will be a 
valuable addition to the material now available on Cameron’s 
work and will be welcomed by all followers of this branch 
of art. Size 11%” x 9”. Published in London by Halton 
and Truscott Smith, Ltd., Minton Balch & Co., New York 
Agents, price $13.50. 


Problems in Architectural Drawing, by Franklin G. 
Elwood, Head of Department of Architectural and 
Mechanical Drawing, Mooseheart, Ill. The volume is in- 
tended for the beginner in architectural drawing and is a 
simple and practical treatise combining a working text 
and well-chosen problems. Published by The Manual Arts 
Press, Peiora, Ill. Price $2.25. 


Library Buildings, by Chalmers Hadley. Notes and plans 
of buildings costing less than $50,000.00 intended to be of 
practical help. Architects will find that emphasis has been 
placed on many features in the details of library planning 
which differ from building details in other structures. 
Published by the American Library Association, Chicago, 
Price $3.50. 


Roman Buildings of the Republic, An Attempt to Date 
Them from Their Materials, by Tenney Frank. Volume 
III of Papers and Monographs of The American Academy 
in Rome. Published by the American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, Price $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 


HE “Proceedings” of the XIth International Congress 

of Architects held in Brussells, September 4-11, 1922, 
under the auspices of the ‘Societe Central d’Architecture 
de Belgique” has just been received. 

The publication is unique as it gives an insight into 
particularly the European point of view of such subjects 
as the following: “The Responsibilities of the Architect” ; 
“Schedule of Charges”; “The Appointment of State and 
Municipal Architects”; “Architectural Copyright”; ‘The 
Aims and Duties of the Architect”; “Women Architects” ; 
“Public National and International Competitions”; “City 
Planning’; “Small Houses’; ‘The Regional Influence of 
Architecture”; “The Preservation of Historical Monu- 
ments.” 

An International Exhibition of Architecture was also 
held in connection with the Congress and many of the 
works exhibited have been reproduced in portfolio form 
by the Societe Central d’Architecture de Belgique. A few 
copies of the proceedings and the portfolio of drawings 
may be had from the Secretary of the Congress, R. 
Moexzaert, Rue Artan, Brussells. 


TEN COUNTRY “HOUSES 


NOTABLE book is “Ten Country Houses Designed 

by Delano & Aldrich,” just published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. Price $15.00. This book 
consists of sixty-one plates reproducing pencil drawings 
by Chester B. Price. These are all sketches made on 
the ground and they show the completed buildings in general 
views, sketches of details and plans of the grounds. All 
are in Mr. Price’s best manner and admirable. The idea 
of presenting architectural works through the medium of 
pencil drawings rather than of photographs is an excellent 
one, for in this way the artist can show the building as it 
appears free from the false emphasis on the unessential that 
is characteristic of the photographic transcript. 

This book is a worthy record of the ten fine examples 
of country house architecture which it represents. All of 
these houses are worthy of careful study and examining 
them through the means of this book will give much 
pleasure to any one whose training has given him an appre- 
ciation of the refinements of design. There is an excellent 
introducticn by Royal Cortissoz. 
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The Technique of Rendering, by Francis S. Swales 
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DEPARTMENTS 


The Specification Desk, a department devoted to 
matters of interest to the specification writer ..Jan.-Dec. 
Here and There and This and That, a department 
for the publication of miscellaneous items, 
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HE heading used for this column this month was sub- 
mitted by Louis Michael, of New York. 


J. Leland Benson, of Kansas City, gets the ten dollar 
prize for his book plate and linoleum-print Christmas card 
as published in the November number. 


AVVeste says it does not pay to advertise? We published 
in our November number a letter from Conrad 
Callahan complaining bitterly at the quality of the verse 
we have published in this famous department, and what 
do you suppose happens? Why more verse of course! 
Here’s what Goldwin Goldsmith, professor of architec- 
ture at the University of Kansas, sends in, verse, prose and 
everything. 
- Architecture, I believe, 
Is a serious profession; 
But most of us, I know, would grieve 
Without some humorous digression. 


Though doggerel verse and slangy chat 
May disappoint and shame the high-brow, 
At “Here and There and This and That” 
I would not even lift an eye-brow. 


Undignified? It might be worse! 

Let humor laugh at high-brow spleen. 
Keep the cartoons and slang and verse, 
Since you can keep the humor clean. 


I rejoice to see my erstwhile student, J. Leland Benson 
break into your pages with his Brostrom book plate and 
his Christmas card. Nor did Benson tell me the signif- 
icance of certain features of his book plate for Mr. Bros- 
trom, but they are easy to read. The arch, which is not 
long, is the span of life of the average draftsman in the 


average office. Let us hope Benson’s span is longer. Fhe. 


turrets indicate the fact that the draftsman is a tower of 
strength to the architect. The “two lean foliage looking 
trees” are the weekly or monthly stipend of the crafts- 
man. You see, having been an architect myself I have 
seen the draftsman’s point of view. 

To revert to the matter of verse, please do not fail to 
observe that in the doggerel above I have used the word 
“doggerel” properly spelled, not as you have it, “doggrel.” 
Either Mr. Callahan or your type-setter is responsible for 
the latter spelling, possibly both, since it occurs in his 
letter and in your comment. 


And Louise Strother of Washington, D. C. dashes this one 
off and sends it to the firing line. 


THE SONG OF THE BEAUX-ARTS STUDENTS 


The Architects are a crazy bunch, 
They haven’t any mind— 

They travel round with Chatelain in front, 
And the rest of us on behind. 


The student’s life is full of blows, 
Before our course is thru, 

But the Beaux-Arts worst, and it knocks us out 
For this is the way we do: 


The first two weeks we slide along 
With a carefree smile on our face, 
We get out our things to start to draw 
Then—‘Hey get out of my place! 


I'd like to know where my T-square’s gone— 
Who the deuce swiped my light? 

—Don’t feel like drawing anyway 
Let’s go to the movies tonight.” 


The next two weeks are about the same 
Though you do get a little work done— 

But you whoop and how! with the rest of the gang 
And don’t let work bother your fun. 
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But those last two weeks we slave and draw 
With never a minute to spare, 

As we try to work on the things that count 
Omitting as much as we dare. 


We drag our friends up three long flights 
Our problems for to see. 

They say “Oh isn’t it just too sweet! 
I especially like that tree!” 


We drag our pals away from their boards 
To give us a word of cheer. 

They take one look, then give one groan, 
You'll get an ‘X,’ old dear.” 


And when we get ready to render 
We sling such wicked ink, 

That the prof exclaims, “You've just one chance, 
Hurry it straight to the sink.” 


We scrub it out and start again 
As groggy as can be, 

But the more we do the worse it gets, 
*Till we leave, in despair, at three. 


And gee, the day after that problem goes in 
We feel like we’ve been thru a fight— 

And we swear to the gang as we stagger along 
“That’s the last time I work Sunday night!” 


But when the next charette rolls round 
We still are going strong, 

And to the tune of our squeaking pens 
We gaily sing this song: 


“Oh we'll crib our dope, we'll fudge our caps 
We'll slave till our pens run dry, 

We'll gaily peg at that last long lap, 
—If only our problems get by. 


We'll block in the shadows, and render them black 
To cover the biggest defects, 

We'll struggle along till we’ve got the profs fooled 
And we're regular ‘Archy-tecks’!” 


And R. W. Schmertz of Pittsburgh sends this one. 


Perspective is a noble art— 

To find the vanish poiut 

The draftsman’s clothes must come apart 
His elbows must unjoint: 

The boss, impatient, hangs around, 

And drives him to distraction 

But when the vanish point is found 

Oh ho! What satisfaction! 


And Robert T. Gidley of Melrose, Mass., offers this one. 


RHYME WITHOUT REASON 


Johnny McFadd was a versatile lad 
As clever, as clever could be 

Just mention a thing, he’d do it by jing! 
He was not to be stumped you can see. 

He married a wife for the rest of his life 
He longed for a home of his own 

Not the kind you can buy, they did not take his eye 
They simply compelled him to groan. 

An’ Architect’s friend, said, “Johnny, I'll lend, 
My aid to your plan for a nest!” 

But Johnny said, “No! I gotta go slow, 
To plan it myself will be best! 

So he drew up a sketch, did this clever young wretch 
On paper it looked very nice 

It’s simple as pie, thought this versatile guy 
I’ll bulid it and save half the price. 

So he purchased a saw and lumber galore 
A hammer, a square and a plane 


BENGLE 


With a confident smirk he started his work 
Ambition surged hot in his brain, 

He laid two by fours on the ground for the floors 
He used six by eights for the walls 

His rafters were light, but were all out of sight 
And the shingles went on over all. 

He papered the walls, and painted the halls 
He worked himself into a sweat. 

But at last it was done—he vowed it was fun! 
He’d solved every problem he met, 

As a matter of fact, the whole place was cracked, 
The roof was an excellent sieve 

It looked like a mess—and was one I guess, 
And Johnny was broke as I live. 


MORAL 
You may be quite smart—but building’s an Art! 
Don’t think you know all of the game, 
Think of Johnny McFadd, and the hard luck he had, 
With only himself to blame! 


The others will have to wait until next month. Looks as 
though we would have to get the S. R. O. sign and stick 
it up in a prominent place pretty soon. 
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UST to report progress in the Oong Gow matter. One 

of our sleuths almost caught up with him, but he got 
away. Determined to bring home something by way of 
evidence, however, he secured by tricks and device, and in 
a thoroughly unscrupulous manner, a rubbing of Oong 
Gow’s signature as it appeared on a laundry ticket. Here 
is a faithful reproduction of the document. Anyone able 
to help us in our search is earnestly requested to send in 
any valuable information, however fragmentary in charac- 
ter it may be. We are determined to find Oong Gow. 


By Joseph Johnstone Ott, 
New York. 


POINTS 


By Joseph Johnstone Ott, New York 


AN? the postman just hands us an imposing package, 
which, when examined, proves to hold one large colored 
sketch showing a barn dance in full swing, one black and 
white announcement of said barn dance and a piece telling 
all about it. We've reproduced the drawings on page 94 
and here’s the account of it: 

DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC., ASSOCIATION 


AN ORGANIZATION comprising the employees and 
members of the firm of Day & Zimmerman, Inc., 
Engineers, Philadelphia, with an approximate enrollment 
of 200 members. Its purpose is to promote Literary and 
Social activities throughout the year. We have our outings, 
dances and dinners and on October 23rd we opened our 
Fall activities with a Barn Dance in an old time barn at 
Broomall, Pa., twelve miles from our office. 

The farmyard was strung with dimmed lanterns in and 
about the trees, while the barn was tastily decorated with 
the foliage of fall! golden corn and fresh mown hay 
streaming from the loft. Yes, it was electrically lighted, 
which made it possible to show the goblins and real 
pumpkin lanterns with witches in strange corners. Oh! 
the eats! My! they were good. Yes, the cider barrel was 
there but only for a little while. 

All of us were in overalls and ginghams. My! how 
strange were some and old fashioned. Can’t you picture 
the scene with the dances, quads and hands all around, 
and then the games and the apple bobbing. All these went 
on all through the all too short evening. My! it was 
glorious. 

This was not all, for toward the midnight hour two 
heckers brought in a well fed cow which was disposed of 
to the highest bidder. 

It was a good, wholesome time and made us all feel 
proud of our connection with such a happy family 
organization. 

Posters advertising the event were made by our Mr. 
H. H. Stewart, with the following committees carrying 
out the plans: A. L. Fowler, General Chairman; Miss M. 
Weidel, Decorations; Mr. W. F. Yeager, Electrical; Miss 
Emma Smith, Refreshments; Miss J. Blankenburg, Old and 
New Dances; Mr. E. L. Keenan, Purchasing; Mr. A. L. 
Fowler, Transportation; Mrs. E. Cummings, Games and 
Amusements. 

This is the first communication of the sort we have had 
from an engineer’s office and we shall be pleased to re- 
ceive more. 
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PENGIESPOINEH:S . 


By Ernest T. Groves. 


A WHILE ago we wrote a little piece and said we 
would like contributions from draftsmen working in 
foreign countries. Ernest T. Groves, articled pupil with 
Gunten and Gunten, architects and surveyors of London, 
sends us two of his drawings, designs for a bank, in 
Cheapside, London, reproduced above. It is hoped that 
other men will follow Mr. Groves’ example. We are 
especially anxious to have good sketches, but we will con- 
sider for this column any material (even verse) from 
architects, draftsmen and students of architecture wherever 
located. 


D FASHION BASS PACE 
DAY&ZIMMERMANN INC ASSOCIATION 
Ee! weomalmPa, - 


924 S28 TOLAM. | 
#5 = EATS ~- CIDER. 


R. ALBERT KAHN has returned from Italy. As 

proof of this we submit on the opposite page a reproduc- 
tion of a colored cartoon done by Messrs. R. W. Hubel 
and R. E. Yates to commemorate the occasion. Sorry we 
cannot show the colors. They sure do stage some pagents 
in Detroit, if this is a sample. 


Lauren B. Pohlman, architect, calls our attention to the 
fact that on page 93 of our November number we gave his 
address as Newark, N. J. It should be Elizabeth, N. J. 


Posters made by H,. H. Stewart, of Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, for the Organisation’s 


Recent Barn Dance. 
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A Description of the Party appears on Page 93. 
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ITTLE informal parties, including all the folks from 
the office, seem to be quite the order of the day this 
season. The latest one to come to our attention was pro- 
moted and enjoyed by the staff of Henry C. Pelton’s 
office. Here are the drawings and specifications, and we 
are sure that a grand and glorious time was had by all. 
Why not? 
SIP ISM IPP SEE PAR PIE MOY INS 
for 
Demolition, Preparation of Sight and 
Interior Decoration (Especially) 
Operation at S. E. Corner 28th Street and Sixth Avenue 
New York 
; for 
Disre Gardim Owner 
Moco Can Contractor 
To accompany tables prepared for 
Henry C. Pelton, Architect, 
151 W. 42nd Street, New York 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 
GENERAL 
The accompanying table and these specifications are 
to be taken together, individually and collectively. Any- 
thing shown on the table and not mentioned in the 
specifications and anything mentioned in the specifica- 
tions and not shown on the tables or anything remem- 
bered at any time by the Architect during the progress 
of the work shall be provided by the Contractor under 
this contract without expense to anybody but himself. 
If he ean do the work without expense to himself, the 
material shall be removed and supplied over again until 
the expense is satisfactory to the Architect. 
ARCETRMCd 
The term “Architect’’ in these specifications shall be 
understood to mean the Architect or any of his official 
family or any uncivil, unsanitary, or incompetent engineer 
that he foolishly employs to assist in making trouble 
for all concerned. 
WORKMANSHIP 
All material is to be well done unless specified other- 
wise. 
All mechanics shall start 6 inches from the tables and 
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eontinue their work uninterruptedly until they touch 
them. 
PLANS 

The tables are to be considered diagrammatic, and are 
to be followed only where space conditions make it im- 
possible to avoid so doing. 

Anything that is right on the tables is to be con- 


sidered fortunate, anything that is wrong on the tables 


shall be discovered by the Contractor and shall be 
made right without telling on the Architect or on 
the bills. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
The work throughout shall comply with all rules and 
regulations of all City, County, State Police and Inter- 
national Departments having or not having jurisdiction. 
Violations of the 18th Amendment will be submitted 
for arbitration as herein provided for. 
ARBITRATION 
Should the material furnished by the Contractor dis- 
agree with the Architect, or should either the Owner or 
the Contractor disagree with any decision of the Archi- 
tect, the matter will be submitted to three disinterested 
and disgusted parties, one each to be selected by the 
Owner, Contractor and Architect. As it likewise will 
be impossible for these three to agree, at the end of 
six hours they will be removed to special room reserved 
for these deliberations at Stamford Hall. In the mean- 
while the decision of the Architect will be complied with. 
GUARANTEE 
The Contractor shall guarantee that he will keep in 
complete working order anything. that the Architect 
asks him to attend to, so long as there is more work in 
sight in the Architect’s office. 
DESCRIPTION OF WORK 
This specification is intended to provide for the com- 
plete demolition and consummation of the following: 
TEST BORINGS (well shaken and thoroughly mixed) 
SPRING PLANTINGS (John Allis’ special) 
Samples of Aggregate 
PUREE OF GROUT (hot) 
FISH (See list of N. ¥. S. Architects) 
POTATOES (Atlas, Lehigh or equal) 
WHITEWASH and REDWASH . 
ROAST CAPON—reinforced as directed by the Architect 
RUBBISH (Work to be left broom clean) 
FROZEN CONCRETE (Forms to remain until set) 
SAMPLES OF COMPOSITION FLOORS 
MINWAX (in glasses) ; 
CONTRACTOR’S GIFTS—10 d coffin nails, galv. 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 


A Department for Specification Writers 


SPECIFICATIONS 
By W. W. BEAcH 


Here is ihe first of a series of notes or short articles 
dealing with the subject of Specifications contributed by 
Mr. W. W. Beach. Mr. Beach, past president of the Towa 
Chapter of the A. I. A. has practiced in Sioux City, 
New York, Chicago and Foo Chow, China. He has always 
been greatly interested in specifications and he will discuss 
various phases of the subject im an informal and more or 
less sketchy manner. Comments are invited from all who 
would like to see improvement made in Specification 
practice. Communications should be addressed to The 
Specification Desk, care PeENct. Potnts.—Editor. 


HE general subject of “Specifications’ has been es- 

sayed so often that it seems hardly possible that any- 
thing new can be offered under that heading. Yet there 
is constant complaint that hidden somewhere within the 
ramifications of the general scope of the topic lies one 
of the architect’s unsolved problems. 

Whether this be so or not, it is painfully evident to 
those who, through necessity or curiosity, peruse this 
product of the modern architect that there may be many 
who have not solved it. 

Why, with the amount of material on the subject avail- 
able, this should continue to be so is also a matter worthy 
of consideration. There are probably several reasons. But 
it is not meet that one should waste time with those who, 
through indifference or lack of remuneration for their 
services, make no attempt to produce a decent specification. 

Nor need one worry about the novice who is still so 
enamoured of “creative architecture” that he deems beautiful 
working drawings the chief aim of his practice, rather 
than the production of successful buildings. 

To him, the function of specifications, if of any import, 
is not sufficient to demand a great deal of attention. They 
can be re-hashed from any model or compiled by various 
kndly disposed “sales engineers.” Says one of the latter, 
insinuatingly, “Great Scott, I write all the heating and 
ventilating for Lintle, Collum and Beam; why shouldn’t 
you take advantage of the service?” He does and the 
enterprising engineer has made another sale. 

Then, of course, there are many real architects who, 
with their assistants, have sufficiently mastered this branch 
of their business so as to be no more worried about it. 

Eliminating all the foregoing, my appeal can be only to 
those who are conscientiously striving to better their 
practice, both for their clients’ interest and their own, by 
trying to improve their contract documents. For these 
I do not purpose to offer either a standard or an ideal 
specification, but rather to lay the ground-work for both, 
from which proper specifications can be readily evolved. 

Preliminary to this it is necessary to consider the pur- 
pose of a specification in order that one may determine the 
type fitted to the purpose. 

At the present time there are prevalent three entirely 
different forms of building contract: 

First and simplest, that by which a construction company 
executes a given work from its own designs. 

Second, the form of contract formerly called “Day 
work,” later “Force Account,’ now ‘“Cost-plus” in its 
various guises—executed by a concern other than the de- 
signer. 

Third, the “Lump-sum” or “Upset-price” contract. 

For the first of these, founded as it is upon mutual 
confidence, rather than legal status, no more specifications 
are needed than will suffice to state the materials to be 
used, with a few directions as to their placement, to aug- 
ment the information given on the drawings. Frequently, 
the entire specification can be annotated on the drawings, 
if the work is not too involved. 

“Cost-plus” work needs but little more in the way of 
specification when executed by others than when the work 
is carried out by the same entity which prepared the 
drawings. The same element of reciprocated dependence 
pervades the operation in either case. That is, it does, 


unless the vicious clause naming a guaranteed maximum 
has been introduced, in which case the contract (while 
appearing not to) falls under the third heading—a plain 
lump-sum contract. 


If such guaranteed maximum be made part of a con- 
tract of the first form, it is still more vicious inasmuch 
as the element of mutual trust is assailed by both parties 
—does not exist. The builder is forced to look to his 
own interest rather than primarily to that of his em- 
ployer, hence the more brief and less definite he makes 
his specification, the best opportunity of keeping within 
his limit. 

Obviously, any contract guaranteeing the cost of a given 
structure falls automatically into the third class, calling 
for complete working drawings and_ specifications upon 
which to found a definite, legal contract, eliminating every 
possible uncertainty. What the owner really wants is a 
guaranty of minimum cost whereas the offer of a maximum 
guaranty too often means just what it says. 

One function of the specifications, then, is that of so 
clearly setting forth the work to be done by supplementing 
the drawings, that each competitive bidder will be able 
to determine exactly what is to be expected of him, if 
he gets the award, and can estimate accordingly; thus af- 
fording the owner the benefit of a minimum price to which 
he is entitled and, functioning further, legally compelling 
the contractor to provide the things upon which he figured 
and as he figured them. 

This, then, will be the specification of which we will 
treat—one upon which it is intended, after the receipt of 
competitive bids, to found a lump-sum contract or several 
divisional contracts. The contract documents for such 
an agreement fall naturally into four major parts: 

1. The contract, or agreement, itself. 

2. The general conditions of the contract or of the 
specifications. 

3. The specifications 
conditions. 

4. The contract working drawings. 

The “General Contract” form of The American Institute 
of Architects answers well the purpose of the first 
requisite, when a general contract is the thing intended. 
When, however, it is desired to divide the work into a num- 
ber of minor contracts, some other form is necessary. 

Right here lies one of the most serious difficulties for 
the specification writer—that of so ordering the various 
divisions of work that each craft will have its own part 
distinctly set forth, with nothing omitted or duplicated. 

The most comprehensive form of specification is there- 
fore one on which a general contract can be founded, but 
including or excluding at will any major or minor division. 
Let us assume that we have such a specification and will 
use the American Institute form of general contract and 
an abbreviated form for minor contracts. 

We must, then, have complete and concise general con- 
ditions to tie contracts and specifications together. [or 
such purpose the form of “General Conditions” of the 
Institute are also good, though there are several para- 
graphs that will bear alteration or elimination and the 
arrangement can be improved upon. However, that is a 
matter of opinion and it is with fundamentals we wish 
to deal, hence we will assume a specification founded 
upon the use of A. I. A. (or some equally good) contract 
forms, including the general conditions of the contract. 

Pre-supposing a specification for each major trade, there 
is at once the question of whether we will fix the 
boundaries of each sub-contract or compel the general 
contractor to shoulder his own responsibility in this respect. 
It is obviously not the duty of the architect, as such, to 
say to what extent the general contractor shall allot his 
work, but—it is plainly the duty of the architect to effect 
a smoothly-working job. 

Inasmuch as his construction may be undertaken either 
by a concern which executes much of the work by its own 
forces or by one which sub-lets to a large extent (perhaps 
en toto) he must be prepared for either contingncy and 


complete, other than the general 
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keep the ways equally simple for either procedure. By so 
doing, he makes it possible also to take separate bids on 
any part of the work, if that seems desirable. 

But the taking of separate bids on divisions of the work 
leads to complications unless careful preparation is made 
for just such procedure. 

It is obvious that the general conditions surrounding a 
major contract are different from those having to do with 
one of minor proportions. There is, in the two, a varying 
degree of responsibility for the whole operation which 
must be taken into consideration. 

These variations should be taken care of by certain 
“Special Conditions” or “Supplementary General Condi- 
tions,” introduced to bridge between the General Conditions 
and the divisional specifications. 

Another phase of the subject demanding preliminary 
consideration is the fact that different classes of buildings 
demand different types of specifications. That for a small 
structure of simple function need not be the comprehensive 
affair we are about to discuss. It is even foolish to use the 
standard forms of general conditions for such construction. 
They don’t fit. Many paragraphs don’t apply at all. 
Bidders get out of the habit of reading such misfits and, 
when they fall into the hands of our legal friends, they 
make sad jokes of them. 

Short forms are readily evolved by curtailing the more 
complete affairs and should be used for small work. 

Above all things, let us use common sense with our 
specifications and thus escape all too general criticism of 
the professional man—that his erudition has out-stripped 
his common sense. 

We will then take up first the preparation of specifica- 
tions for a building of average size, one costing say a 
hundred thousand dollars or more. These will be readily 
capable of expansion to serve for much larger construction. 


(To be Continued) 


LABORATORY SPECIFICATION AND 
CONSTRUCTION HELPS 


By Otto GAERTNER 


(CO HEMICAL laboratory work is of a special nature 
and requires many special kinds of construction and 
equipment. On account of the large amount of acids which 
are used in chemical work, attention must be paid to this 
phase of the work in order to specify non-corroding ma- 
terials as far as possible, and to construct the building and 
its parts so that they may be easily cleaned and, when 
necessary, replaced. 

On account of the nature of the work all piping should 
be installed so as to be accessible or exposed when possible. 
Waste pipes should be especially designed for acid con- 
ditions. Salt glazed hub jointed tile sewer pipe is the best 
in most cases. There are cast iron pipes on the market 
which are cast from an alloy having a large amount of 
silica in it. These pipes are smaller in size and take up 
less space than the tile pipes but are not quite as acid 
proof. The hubs of these pipes are caulked the same as 
ordinary cast iron pipe but more care should be used as 
the silica in the alloy tends to make the pipe more brittle. 
Large size pipes may be put together with flanges and 
bolts, lead gaskets being used in the joints. While this 
kind of pipe is more expensive than the tile pipe, it makes 
a stronger job on completion and lends itself better for 
hanging horizontal lines which are run exposed. 

When the tile piping is used, the joints are made with hot 
asphalt, which is acid proof. The joints are caulked with 
oakum and the asphalt is poured in place almost filling 
the joint after which the balance of the joints are filled 
with a strong mixture of Portland cement mortar splayed 
away from the edges of the pipe hubs at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or more to give the cement mortar 
strength and body. If such piping is hung there should 
be a hanger at every hub. This brings the hangers pretty 
close together since the tile pipe comes in two foot 
lengths whereas the cast pipe comes in four foot lengths. 
Often the cast pipe is used for exposed horizontal runs 
and the tile pipe for the horizontal runs in unexcavated 
portions of the building and under the basement or cellar 
floor. The specifications should call for a separate tile 
drain for the acids since it is not good practice to make 
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the general waste lines, or house drains as they are called, 
of tile pipe within the walls of the building. The house 
drain should be of ordinary extra heavy cast iron pipe. 
There is no objection to using this kind of pipe when acids 
are to flow through it, if the plumbing of the system can 
be so arranged that the different fixture connections will 
be behind—that is, on the side away from the sewer—the 
acid waste connections so that the acids will be diluted 
sufficiently not to attack the cast iron pipe. Leader con- 
nections can also be made to help in the diluting and clean- 
ing out of the acids. When the acids are taken care of in 
separate tile house drain lines, they should be specified to 
extend outside the building where they should connect with 
the tile sewer beyond the point where the cast iron house 
drain has been connected with the sewer. A trap and 
fresh air intake should be specified to be placed in an 
accessible position just inside or just outside the founda- 
tion wall with the necessary pit and cover. 

When tile vertical stacks are specified it must be re- 
membered that they take up considerably more space than 
the common wrought iron, steel, and cast iron stacks, 
especially over the hubs. They must be rigidly built-in 
or held in place so that the joints will not be forced open. 
Vent stacks in connection with the fixtures cannot be 
made less than two inches in the tile pipe and they can 
not be placed so close to the waste stacks as in the case 
of the metal piping since the tile fittings are rather 
clumsy and often distorted. Waste connections should pref- 
erably be brought to the face of the plaster behind the 
fixtures so that no built-in metal work can corrode. It 
must be remembered that since tile fittings are rather 
large, the stack may have to be placed farther into the 
wall. Otherwise the fitting will project beyond the face 
of the plaster and not look so well. The fixtures should 
be provided with lead traps having cleanouts, not only 
for economy but also because the lead traps are not so 
likely to corrode as are traps of other metals. The more 
expensive special silica cast iron traps may also be used but 
they are much larger than the lead traps in appearance and 
must be painted to keep them from discoloring. The lead 
traps need not be painted and they are easily replaced. 

The specifications should call for all exposed metal 
piping to be painted with asphalt paint as a protection from 
acid fumes which are prevalent in chemical laboratories. 
Nickel plated fittings should not be specified at the fixtures 
as they quickly tarnish, corrode and become covered with 
verdigris. Fittings made of the alloy known as red brass, 
or red metal, are much more serviceable and look better. 
Also brass pipe of iron pipe size should be specified for 
water piping, especially in the case of hot water and hot 
water circulation pipes. If the appropriation will permit 
otherwise galvanized genuine wrought iron should be used. 

In our larger schools and universities the laboratories are 
often large rooms with long rows of laboratory tables, 
regularly spaced and having vitrified earthenware sinks at 
the ends of the tables. The sinks of the tables are usually 
about four feet from the walls of the room and connections 
from them may not be very desirable on the ceiling below. 
The same applies when the sinks are in the centers of the 
tables. Also the wastes from the sinks would have to 
go through the floor, resulting in obstructions when clean- 
ing the floor and replacements of corroded piping would 
necessitate patching the floor and the ceiling below. To 
simplify the plumbing in such cases, gutters in the floor 
have been resorted to. 

A few words here regarding the floors would not be 
amiss as it has a bearing on the construction of the 
gutters. Chemical laboratory floors should be acid proof. 
Unscrupulous representatives of firms specializing in such 
floors may use the words “acid proof” when in reality 
they mean, or their product is only, acid resisting. The 
difference is generally in the aggregate used in the floor. 
Such floors are generally made of hot natural asphalt with 
a fine aggregate of a limestone nature. The asphalt is 
acid proof but the aggregate is only acid resisting. The 
acid resisting aggregate is more economical and may 
answer the purpose, each piece being protected by the sur- 
rounding asphalt binder. But the wearing surface will in 
time be worn so that some of the aggregate will show 
and be at the mercy of acids spilled on the floor. Even 
then it would be a long time before any serious damage 
could result if the spilled acids were promptly removed, 
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acids in powder or crystal form included. For an acid 
proof aggregate vitreous quartz and silica are generally 
specified and a chemical text of the aggregate is 
recommended. The specifications should also state the 
proportions of asphalt to aggregate, the amount and kind 
of flux to be used with the asphalt, and the kind of asphalt. 
Commercial artificial coal tar asphalts are not recommended. 
One objection to asphalt floors is their softness and the 
fact that heavy furniture will mar them. 

Such furniture and radiators may rest on slate blocks set 
flush with the top of the asphalt if the location is per- 
manent. Otherwise the weight should be spread over an 
area of the floor and not at a few small points. Also a 
harder asphalt may be used. The amount of flux which 
is used will determine the hardness of the floor. If a hard 
asphalt floor is exposed to extreme cold it will crack but 
this generally does not occur with a building. The asphalt 
floor is generally applied about one inch thick over a smooth 
concrete under floor. The gutters hereinbefore mentioned 
are also formed in the concrete and finished with asphalt. 
The pitch should be formed in the concrete. 


(To Be Continued) 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO THE SPECIFI- 
CATION WRITER. 


Any publication mentioned under this heading will be 
sent free, unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers 
of Penciy Points by the firm issuing the publication. 


When writing for any of these items please mention 
PenciL Pornts. 


Ball Bearing Door Hangers and Special Hardware.— 
New Catalog No. 24. This handbook illustrates and 
describes hardware for all types of sliding and folding 
doors, overhead carrying devices, expansion bolts, ball 
bearing wheels, rolling ladders, ete. Fully illustrated, 
specification data, tables of sizes, fully indexed. 50 pp. 
8% x 11. McCabe Hanger Mfg. Co., 426 West 25th St., 
New York City. 


English Precedent for Modern Brickwork.—New book 
showing a selection of the best English buildings in 
brick. Colored frontispiece, many full page plates and 
measured drawings. Text on the subject, including 
chronology of English brickwork from 55 B. C. Heavy 
plate paper. 100 pp. 8% x 11. Price $2.00 The Ameri- 


ean Face Brick Assn., 1760 Peoples Life Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Architectural Monographs on Tile and Tile Work 


No. 1.—The first of a series of 15 Monographs covering 

the subject with especial reference to the role that tiles 

have played in the building arts. Profusely illustrated 

largely with original material accompanied by an in- 

teresting text prepared by Rexford Newcomb. 30 pp. 

8 x 11. Associated Tile Mfrs., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Published by the same firm, Ceramics in Architecture Monograph 
No. 2. Ceramic architecture in ancient Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyira. Text by Rexford Newcomb, 30 pp. 8 x 11. 


The Book of Decoration.—Brochure profuse illustrated 
covering typical rooms in the various period styles, 
together with their furnishing accessories. Notes on 
wood finishing. 50 pp. 8% x 11. Murphy Varnish Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Armstrong Cork Linoleum Floors.—Specification folder 
and complete description. Revised edition. Gives the 
busy specification writer all the data required. to select 
and specify linoleum for all uses. Color plates. MDirec- 
tions for laying and caring for the floor. Standard 
filing size, 8% x 11. Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


The Fireproofing Handbook, Sth Edition.—Deals in 
text, photograph and diagram with the various problems 
of modern fireproof construction. Condensed specifica- 
tion data. Covers all types of construction commonly 
met with. 72 pp. 8% x 11. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. , 

Published by the same firm. Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. 

Data showing the application of metal lath in all types of 

modern construction, Profusely illustrated with drawings, specif- 

cations, etc. 50 pp 8% x 11. 


Plastering Specifications.—Specification folder just is- 
sued covering standard forms for various kinds of work, 
arranged for the convenience of the specification writer. 
Standard filing size. ‘The Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
Co., Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 

The Campbell Solid Metal Window. — Descriptive 
catalog, profusely illustrated with photographs iand 
renderings of many important buildings, together with 
details of windows installed, notes on special construc- 
tion, etc. 60 pp. 8% x 11. Campbell Metal Window 
Corp., 8 West 40th St., New York City. 


Nateo Wall Construction, Bulletin No. 174.—Revised 
edition, covers application of hollow tile in all types of 
wall construction. Drawings at convenient scale. 
Specification data. 32 pp. 8% x 11. National Fireproof- 
ing Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta.—Monthly magazine for archi- 
tects and draftsmen, Volume 7, No. 3, deals with the 
Disappearance of Architectural Landmarks, with many 
interesting illustrations of details of Madison Square 
Garden. Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


_ Chancel Furniture.—Illustrated brochure covering sub- 
ject of special furniture for the Chancel and other 
furniture accessories for the Church. 24 pp. 8% x 11. 


path pees 2 Seating Co., 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Science and Practice of Integral Waterproofing, 4th 
Edition.—Handy booklet covering subject in condensed 
form. Directions, detail drawings and _ specifications. 
32 pp. The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


Keeping Down the Cost of Heating.—Booklet on the 
subject of the Molby boiler for low pressure steam, 
vapor and hot water. Much useful data, tables of 
sizes, capacities, sections, etc. 24 pp. Molby Boiler Co., 
41 Hast 42nd St., New York City. 


Armstrong Cork Tile Floors.—Brochure just published 
covering complete information for the architect, specifi- 
cation writer and draftsman. Designs in natural colors. 


Specifications and detail drawings. 36 pp. Sacee Lal 
Armstrong Cork and Insulation Co., 24th Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruud Automatic Storage Systems.—Catalog dealing 
with hot water for the home, individual and commercial 
use. Typical layouts and _ specification data. 30 pp. 
6x 9. Ruud Mfze. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Contractor’s Atlas.—Monthly publication dealing with 
matters on which Portland Cement is a factor. 20 pp. 
6 x 9. Atlas Portland Cement Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, City; 

Plate Glass in Residence Design.—Brochure with many 
interesting illustrations dealing with modern fenestra- 
tion. 20 pp. Plate Glass Mfrs. of America, 1st National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Majestic Steel Medicine Cabinets.—Bulletin showing 
line of modern steel equipment, instructions for install- 
ing, ete. Standard filing size, 8% x 11. The Majestic 
Steel Cabinet Co., 4223 Belle Plaine Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips.—Data book with 
drawings and much information on air leakage and 
other similar problems. 50 pp. Size xara lie Monarch 
Metal Weather Strip Co., 5020 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ile Condensed Catalog.—Covers complete line of ven- 
tilating equipment, fans, blowers, ete., both large and 
small. Tables of dimensions and capacities. 50 pp. 
Vest pocket size. Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 No. 
Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Door-Ways.—Monthly magazine covering interesting 
items pertaining to window hardware, garage and other 
rolling doors, overhead carriers in industrial plants, 
ete. Richard-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Universal Safety Treads, Bulletin No. 40.—Document 
of interest to specification writers on the subject of 
modern stair construction. Standard filing size. Uni- 
versal Safety Tread Co., 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


Gypsum Plasters—General Instructions and Specifica- 
tions.—Treatise by Virgil Marini prepared with especial 
reference to the architect and builder. Covers non- 
technical form of specifications for all types of Gypsum 
plasters and plastering work. Specifications arranged 
for the convenience of the busy man. The Gypsum In- 
dustries, 844 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. : r 

Published by the same firm, Gypsum—A Non-Metallic Mineral. 

Treatise covering in both technical and non-technical form the 

properties of Gypsum for building construction use, 


Win-Dor Casement Window Operators. — Catalog No. 
9 describing modern casement hardware, sectional draw- 
ings and standard half size details. 14 pp. 8% x a Le 
The Casement Hardware Co., 235 Pelouze Bldg., Chicago, 
IAI 

Celotex Specifications.—Loose-leaf folder with large 
sample of material. Complete specifications for all uses, 
details of construction covering exterior finishing for 
frame buildings, sheathing for brick veneer buildings, 
roof insulation and a variety of other uses. 8% x 11. 
The Celotex Co., 645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ABE 

Mortar Colors.—Data sheet with 12 panels in color 
showing mortar joints in combination with brick of 
various colors and textures. Also much useful infor- 
mation on the coloring of stucco. 8% x 11. Clinton 
Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 

Architeetural Varnishes, Stains, Fillers and Enamels.— 
Specification for all classes of work. Recommendations 
for standard and unusual finishes. 20 pp. 8% x 5 ba 
Standard Varnish Works, 445 Fourth Ave., New York 
Clive 

International Casements.—Attractive booklet on sub- 
ject of windows for homes of distinction and charm. 
Tllustrations of excellent English and American domestic 
architecture, drawings and photographs, interiors and 
exteriors. 24 pp. 8 x 10. International Casement Cos, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Kernerator.—Covers disposal of rubbish and other 
waste in residence and apartment buildings. 40 pp. 
6 x 9. The Kerner Incinerator Co., 1003 Chestnut St., 

ilwaukee, Wis. 5 ; 
ee haben by the same firm, The Sanitary Disposal of Waste 

in Hospitals, also Blue Prints with Complete Instructions as to 
layouts for all types of buildings. 
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Norton Floors.—Booklet dealing in an interesting way 
with Non-Slip Treads showing many applications in 
modern buildings with especial reference to harmonious 
decorative effects. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Weisteel Compartments.—Catalog No. 11 describing 
compartments of all types. Blue prints showing con- 
struction and method of erection. Specification, includ- 
ing hardware. A useful book to all in any way inter- 
ested in industrial buildings, public buildings, schools, 
hospitals, etc. 32 pp. 8% x 11 in. Henry Weis Mfg. Co., 
Atchinson, Kan. 


INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL 
EXPOSITION 


I? is expected that at least ten foreign countries will send 

to the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition to be 
held in New York City from April 20th to May 2nd next, 
exhibits which have never before reached America. 


Members of the Foreign Exhibits Committee of the 
forthcoming exposition said yesterday that England has 
definitely decided to participate in the exposition as also 
have Finland and Poland. The Baltic states will send over 
depictions of what is the only new architecture in the world 
today, in the opinion of one member of the committee, a 
prominent architect who has lately returned from a tour 
in Europe. Finland, Norway, Sweden, Poland and other 
Baltic states have successfully undertaken to develop a new 
and drastically different architecture, it was said. With 
the merits of any selections they may make unquestioned, 
the committee has left the question of the exhibits they will 
send entirely in the hands of the Baltic states. Thousands 
of architects throughout the country will have a special in- 
terest in these exhibits. 

France has offered to send drawings of historic build- 
ings in the republic. 

While a great many foreign exhibits are pending accept- 
ance by exacting exhibition committees abroad, only a few 
have been accepted to date. However, it is believed that 
within a few months they will begin sending here the finest 
collection of foreign architectural displays and -allied arts 
that has ever been put on public exhibition in this country. 

Among England’s contributions to the Architectural and 
Allied Arts Exposition will be about ten special exhibits 
consisting mostly of original drawings of their famous 
buildings. The drawings of St. John’s Cathedral in Liver- 
pool for which Sir Gilbert Scott was knighted by the King 
will be sent to New York. The new unique addition to 
the Bank of England will be illustrated by the drawings 
of Herbert Baker. It is believed that the Bank of England 
is the only institution where the custom of having Govern- 
ment soldiers guard the place at night and go away in the 
morning is still practiced. Mr. Baker designed for the 
famous house of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. Sir Chas. 
Burnet will send drawings of his Church work. Sir Regin- 
ald whose designs for country homes are recognized through- 
out England will send drawings cf some of his best work. 
The new Canadian building in London on Trafalgar Square 
will be shown in the drawing of Septimus—Warrick. 

Sir Edward Lutyens who designed the famous cenotaph 
of Memorial Soldiers has consented to send some of his 
drawings. Among those most actively responsible for 
bringing to New York what is believed will be the largest 
architectural exhibition in the world and also the first con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects that has 
been held in New York in many years is President D. 
Everett Waid of the American Institute of Architects 
under whose auspices the forthcoming exposition will be 
held. Mr. Waid is chairman of the General Committee of 
the forthcoming exposition. The exposition is under the 
active management of Charles H. Green, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York, former director of Manufactures and 
Varied Industries at the Panama-Pacific and other world 
expositions. Extraordinary interest in the exposition is 
being taken in all parts of the United States by architects 
and all those who provide materials for the construction, 
equipment, and decoration of homes and buildings, Mr. 
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Green said yesterday. Harvey Wiley Corbett, President of 
the Architectural League of New York which will make 
its annual exhibit at the exposition is chairman of exhibits 
of the forthcoming big display. 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


HE Third National Exposition of Power and Mechan- 
ical Engineering will open at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, on Monday, December Ist, at noon 
and close Saturday, December 6th at 10:30 p. m. The 
Power Show functions as a clearing house of information 
about the recent developments in power and mechanical 
engineering. The exhibits will be of interest to all industries 
which use heat or power in any form or have any problems 
in mechanical engineering. During the course of the show 
lectures by prominent men will be given on the following 
subjects: The Boiler Room, Steam Prime Movers, Oil and 
Gas Engines, Hydrolectric Power Plant Equipment, Mate- 
rials Handling, Modern Machine Tool Developments, 
Mechanical Power Transmission, Mechanical Refrigeration, 
Heating and Ventilating. The Exposition is administered 
by the International Exposition Company, the managers of 
which are Fred W. Payne and Charles F. Roth, with offices 
in the Grand Central Palace. 


WASHINGTON. UNIVERSITY SPREE 
SENTED WITH GIFT 


NE of the largest and best collections of architectural 

drawings and photographs ever assembled was recently 
presented to the Department of Architecture of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., by Mrs. D. 
N. B. Sturgis, of New York, widow of the late Russell 
Sturgis. The collection presented by Mrs. Sturgis consists 
of thousands of photographs and plates from which Mr. 
Sturgis secured the data for his work on The History of 
Architecture. The collection, which is one of the largest 
and most carefully selected groups of its kind, will be 
catalogued and placed in the circulating library of the archi- 
tectural department of the University. 
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WORKING DRAWINGS 
(Continued from Page 46) 


than the one I have suggested but 


flattened curve 
it takes even less room on _ the board, in the case 
given above about 11” high by 12” wide. Mr. Stevens 


idea is that if you lay out the vertical height of the shaft 
at 3%” scale, drop a perpendicular and lay off on the base 
line four times difference between the top and the bottom 
diameter and connect these you will have the diminution. 
Then establish the vertical height of your maximum entasis, 
that is, the height on the shaft at which the entasis projects 
fartherest horizontally from the line of diminution. Then 
of this horizontal line lay off the maximum entasis (I 
won't go here into the question of the method of establish- 
ing these dimensions; it is a question of design based on 
experience). This will give three points in the curve, the 
top, the bottom and the maximum entasis. Then draw a 
parabola or a hyperbola or double ones through these 
points and you will have the curve from which ordinates 
can be obtained in the manner outlined above, remembering 
always that the horizontal dimensions must be divided by 
4 to give the actual figure. Mr. Stevens thinks, and I 
believe it quite possible, that the Romans laid out their 
entases that way. It’s evident they could not do it full 
size very well, but this sort of a scheme could be laid 
out on a smooth piece of marble or scratched on copper. 
I would advise those who are interested in this method to 
get Mr. Stevens’ monograph, it is extremely interesting, 
but he does not go into detail as much as I could wish. 
The method I use is, however, quite simple, and, if care- 
fully done, is more accurate and much quicker than the 
old full size method. 
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